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REPORT. 


Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
Sacramento,  October  1st,  1877. 

To  His  Excellencj^ 

AViLLiAM  Irwin, 

Governor  of  Caiiforiiia : 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  herewith  submit  to  j^our  Excel- 
lency the  following  report : 

The  statements  particularly  required  by  the  Political  Code  to  be 
reported  are  contained  in  the  several  schedules  hereto  annexed. 

Schedule  A  shows  the  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  each 
county,  exclusive  of  citj'  and  town  lots,  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  exclusive  of  improvements  thereon,  in  the  years  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Schedule  B  shows  the  aggregate  value  of  all  city  and  town  lots  in 
the  several  counties,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Schedule  B-2  shows  the  same  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

Schedule  C  shows  the  total  value  of  all  real  estate  and  total  value 
of  all  personal  property,  and  the  total  value  of  both,  in  the  several 
counties,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Schedule  C-2  shows  the  same  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

Schedule  D  shows  the  kinds  of  personal  property,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  each  kind,  in  the  several  counties  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six. 

Schedule  D-2  shows  the  same  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

Schedule  E  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  Auditors  of  the  sev- 
eral counties,  after  equalization  by  the  County  Boards  of  Equaliza- 
tion, showing  the  number  of  acres,  value  thereof,  value  of  improve- 
ments, value  of  personal  property  exclusive  of  money,  the  amount  of 
money,  and  the  total  value  of  all  property,  for  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six. 

Schedule  E-2  is  the  same  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

rate    of   state   TAX. 

The  State  tax  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  was 
sixty-four  and  nine-tenths  cents,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-tive  was  sixty  and  one-half  cents. 


The  total  amount  of  revenue  required  to  be  raised  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and.  seventy-four,  was  three  million  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  the 
amount  required  was  three  million  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  the  appropriation  to  the 
School  "Fund  was  one  million  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  the  amount  required 
was  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty -thousand  dollars. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  required  to  be  raised  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  was  three  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand  dollars,  of  wdiich  amount  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  seventy  cents 
was  to  provide  for  deficiencies  of  the  previous  administration  and 
unusual  appropriations,  required  by  the  burning  of  the  Prison  build- 
ing and  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  etc.;  and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  the  amount  required  w^as  three  million 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  dollars.  In  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  the  appropriation  to  the  School  Fund  was  one 
million  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  the  amount  required  was  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  an 
increase  of  ninety-one  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  over  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  over  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four  was  six  hundred  and  seven  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  it  was  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  it  was  but 
five  hundred  and  ninety-four  million  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars — showing  a  falling  off 
of  twelve  million  nine  liundred  and  ninety  thousand  and  nine  dol- 
lars as  compared  with  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  a  falling  off  of  twenty-three  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  as  compared 
with  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

This  great  decrease  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State 
and  the  increase  of  ninety-one  thousand  dollars  for  the  School  Fund 
for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  over  that  required  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  sexenty-four,  in  conjunction  with  the  one 
rnillion  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-five  clollars  and  seventy  cents,  required  to  meet  the  deficien- 
cies of  previous  years  and  replace  the  public  buildings  destroyed  by 
fire,  above  referred  to,  explain  why  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  rate  of  the  State  tax  from  sixty-four  and  nine-tenths  cents  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  seventy-three  and  one-half 
cents  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  in  the  year 
ejghteen_  hundred  and  seventy-seven  was  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seven  dollars,  showing  a  decrease  of  seven  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  as  compared  with 


tlie  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  a  decrease  of  tliirty 
million  nine  hundred  and  cighty-fonr  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  dollars  as  compared  with  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  when  the  rate  of  State  tax  was  sixty  and  one-half  cents. 
Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  thirty  million  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  in  the 
assessment  roll,  and  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  required  to  be  raised  for  the  School  Fund  as  compared 
with  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  rate  of  the 
State  tax  is  but  sixty-three  cents — two  and  one-half  cents  more  than 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

COUNTY   ASSESSORS   AND    AUDITORS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  Political  Code,  the  Assessors  of  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  are  required  to  furnish  to  this  Board  a  statement  on  the  first 
Monday  of  July  in  each  year,  showing :  The  several  kinds  of  personal 
property;  the  average  and  total  value  of  each  kind;  the  number  of 
live  stock,  etc.  Many  of  the  Assessors  failed  to  perform  their  duty 
in  this  particular,  and  not  until  they  had  been  repeatedly  written  to 
could  they  be  induced  to  furnish  the  statement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  sections  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  Political  Code,  the  xluditors  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
are  required  to  transmit  by  mail  or  express,  on  or  before  the  third 
Monday  in  August  of  each  year,  as  corrected  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, duplicate  statements  to  this  Board  and  the  Controller,  show- 
ing, in  separate  columns:  The  total  value  of  all  property;  the  value 
of  real  estate;  the  value  of  improvements  thereon,  etc.  What  has 
already  been  said  in  relation  to  the  Assessors  applies  equally  to  many 
of  the  Auditors.  Owing  to  this  delinquency  of  Auditors  this  Board 
was  compelled  to  telegraph  to  several  counties  to  obtain  the  amount  of 
property  in  such  counties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fix  the  rate  of  State  tax 
at  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  We  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  at  least  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent,  of  the  fees  or  salaries  of  the  Assessors  and  Auditors  shall 
be  withheld  from  them  until  they  produce  a  receipt  from  this  Board 
showing  that  they  have  complied  with  the  law  in  making  their 
statements. 

THE    ASSESSMENT    OF    GROWING    CROPS. 

We  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  tabulate  the  assessments  of  grow- 
ing crops  as  the  following  counties  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
reported  such  assessments,  viz. :  Butte,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars;  Colusa,  seventy-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars:  Contra  Costa,  sixtj'-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  Marin,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars;  Mendocino,  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen  dol- 
lars; San  Joaciuin,  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars ;  San  Mateo,  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  dollars;  Shasta,  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars ;  Stanislaus,  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars;  Sutter,  ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars ;  Tehama,  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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fifty-nine  dollars;  Yuba,  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  all,  twelve  counties,  with  a. total  assessment  of  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars, 
much  of  which,  Ave  are  informed,  was  reduced  to  a  nominal  sum  by 
the  County  Boards  of  Equalization. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  would  recommend  that  section  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventeen,  Political  Code,  as  enacted  at  the  session  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five  and  six,  be  repealed,  and  that  section  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen  of  said  Code,  as  amended  March 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  be  reenacted. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  section  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  of  the  Political  Code  be  so  amended  as  to 
allow  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  order  a  sale  by  the  County 
Treasurer  of  the  State's  interest  in  any  property  purchased  for  delin- 
quent taxes  without  being  compelled  to  bring  suit  for  the  possession 
of  such  property. 

ASSESSMENTS   OF   MONEY. 

The  Board  cannot  omit,  before  closing  this  report,  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  discrepancy  between  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  assessment  roll,  and  the  amount  as  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  banks  doing  business  in  the  State,  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six;  and  also  to  the  very  marked  character  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  amounts  derived  from  these  two  sources  in 
some  of  the  counties.  . 

A  perfect  assessment  of  the  money  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation,  would  exhibit  on  the  rolls  of  the  Assessors  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  State — no  more  and  no  less.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible for  the  Assessors  to  list  the  whole  of  any  kind  of  property 
in  the  State,  except  the  land;  and  it  is  probably  more  difficult  to  list 
perfectly  the  money  than  property  of  any  other  kind.  But,  while 
the  Assessor  may,  and,  indeed,  does  find  great  difficulty  in  finding 
the  money  for  the  purpose  of  listing  it,  he  has  no  difficulty,  after  it 
is  listed,  in  placing  on  it  its  proper  value.  He  does  not  err  from 
undervaluing  money,  as  he  may,  and,  in  fact,  often  does,  in  under- 
valuing other  kinds  of  property. 

The  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  requires  each  bank  in  the  State  to  make 
a  sworn  statement  in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  containing, 
among  other  facts  touching  its  condition,  the  amount  of  its  cash  on 
hand.  This  requirement,  though  it  seems  to  be  enjoined  by  a  suffi- 
ciently severe  penalty,  has  been  but  partially  complied  with.  The 
private,  or  non-incorporated  banks,  have  generally  refused  to  make 
the  statement  required,  claiming  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to 
them.  The  result  of  this  refusal  must  be,  that  the  aggregate  of 
money  in  the  banks  which  have  made  statements  is  less  than  the 
whole  amount  in  the  State,  by  at  least  the  amount  held  by  such  pri- 
vate banks.  Further,  there  must  be  at  all  times,  in  addition  to  what 
is  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  v/hich, 
in  the  aggregate,  reach  even  to  millions  of  dollars.  From  these  facts 
.the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  money — coin,  gold  notes,  and 


(•urrencv— at  any  time  in  the  vaults  of  the  incorporated  banks  m 
the  State  is  very  much  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  money  m  the 
State  It  M-ould  seem,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  and  honest  assess- 
ment by  the  several  County  Assessors,  of  the  money  m  their  respec- 
tive counties,  ought  to  give  an  aggregate  tor  the  S  ate  at  least  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  held  in  the  vaults  of  the  several  banks 
in  the  State;  and  that  the  assessment  roll  of  each  county  ougOit  to 
Ihovv  as  much  money  on  it,  as  the  sworn  statements  of  the  officers 
of  the  banks  in  the   county  show  to  be  m  such  banks. 

Now  in  verification  of  the  inadec.uacy  of  the  assessment  of  monqy 
in  the  State,  as  a  whole,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  m  particular  we 
beo  to  subinit  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  July  (eighteen 
Imncked  and  seventy-seven)  statements  of  the  banks,  and  trom  the 
State  and  county  assessment  rolls  for  the  current  year :  . 

The  banks  (exclusive  of  unincorporated  banks)  had  money  in  their 

vaults  at  the  date  of  their  statements  (July),  twenty-one  million  five 

htmdred  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  dollars ;  the^'^  ^''^f  ,%««e«^^f^ 

he  current  year  in  the  State  (assessment  made  Irom.the  first  Mondav 

in  March  to  the  first  Monday  of  July)  thirteen  million  four  hundred 

and  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  six  dollars  i    ,  „.„, 

If  now  to  the  amount  in  the  incorporated  banks  we  add  what  was 

held  by  private  banks,  by  corporations  other  than  banks,  by  business 

ouses  of  the  various  kinds,  and  by  the  people  at  large,  the  grand 

total  of  money  in  the  State,  at  the  date  of  the  bank  statements,  could 

not  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

The  bank  statements  made  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  though  not  so  full  as  those  made  m  Jub',  furnish  data 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  .money  m  the  ^^tate  at  that 
date  was  about  the  same  as  the  amount  in  July.  And,  c^oy^btless  the 
money  in  the  State,  during  the  interval  between  January  and  July, 
was  very  nearly  a  constant  quantity. 

If  the  above  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  m 
the  State  during  the  period  in  which  the  assessment  w'as  made  be 
correct,  the  Assessors  assess,  on  the  average,  only  about  one-hait  the 
money  liable  under  the  laws  to  assessment ;  or  to  be  exact,  the  Assess- 
ors the  present  year,  assessed  a  fraction  less  than  fifty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  money  in  the  State.  This  would  not  be  so  much  cause  for 
complaint  it' the  proportion  of  the  money  assessed  was  unitorm  m 
tlTieveral  counties  of  the  State.  A  very  slight  inspection,  however, 
of  the  bank  statements,  and  of  the  Assessor's  rolls  of  the  counties, 
will  show  that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  . 

In  the  Alameda  County  banks  there  was  m  July,  according  to  the 
bank  statements,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  dollars,  m 
the  county  there  was,  according  to  the  Assessors  roll  seventy -two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  Thus,  the  Assessors 
found  to  list  and  assess  m  the  whole  county  ess  than  nineteen  p^^^^ 
cent,  of  the  amount  that  was  m  the  vaults  of  four  Oakland  banks, 
immediately  after  they  had  made  their  assessment.  W  ha\  prop^^^ 
tion  of  the  seventy-two  thousand  three  hunc  red  and  eighty  dollars 
that  found  its  way  on  to  the  Assessor's  roll  belonged  to  parties  other 
than  the  banks  we  have  no  means  oi  ascertaining.  ,„.^^+v 

In  Butte  County  there  was  m  the  banks  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  on  the  Assessor  s  roll,  seventy- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  dollars,  or  a  little  o\er 
sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks. 
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In  Colusa  County  there  was  in  the  banks  eighty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars;  on  the  assessment  roll,  sixty-eight  thousand 
and  ninety-six  dollars,  or  a  little  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  in  the  banks. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  there  was  in  the  banks  two  hundred  and 
fortj^-three  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars;  on  the  Assessor's  roll, 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two 
dollars,  or  a  little  over  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the 
banks. 

.  In  Sacramento  County  there  was  in  the  banks  (exclusive  of  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank),  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars;  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  or  between  twenty-eight 
and  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks. 

In  San  Joaquin  County  there  was  in  the  banks  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  dollars;  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  two  hundred  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  or  a  little  over 
fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks. 

In  Santa  Clara  County  there  was  in  the  banks  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars;  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  three  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  dollars,  or  between  ninety- 
three  and  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks. 

In  Santa  Cruz  County  there  was  in  the  banks  ninety-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars;  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  forty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars,  or  between  forty-five  and  forty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks. 

In  Sonoma  County  there  was  in  the  banks  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three thousand  two  hundred  dollars;  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  dol- 
lars, or  a  little  over  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks. 

In  San  Francisco  there  was  in  the  banks  eighteen  million  three 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  on  the  Assessor's 
roll,  eleven  million  thirteen  thousand  and  ninety-five  dollars,  or  a 
little  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks. 

In  the  above  counties — they  are  the  counties  in  which  there  are  not 
only  the  largest  amounts  of  property,  but  also  the  most  mone.y — it 
will  be  observed  that  the  money  assessed  has  varied  all  the  way  from 
less  than  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  banks  of  the  county 
up  to  over  ninety-four  per  cent.,  the  assessment  roll  of  Alameda 
County  exhibiting  the  lowest  percentage  of  the  money  in  the  county, 
as  indicated  by  the  bank  statements,  and  the  assessment  roll  of  Santa 
Clara  the  highest. 

The  banks  of  twenty-four  counties,  in  addition  to  the  above,  made 
reports  as  required  by  the  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  In  fourteen  of  these  counties,  the  money  in  the  banks, 
as  shown  by  the  bank  statements,  was  in  excess  of  that  listed  on  the 
Assessors'  rolls;  and  in  several  of  them  it  was  three  times  as  great,  or 
more.  In  the  remaining  ten  counties  the  money  listed  on  the  Assess- 
ors' rolls,  respectively,  was  in  excess  of  that  reported  as  in  the  banks; 
and  in  a  few  of  them  this  excess  was  relatively  quite  large.  And  the 
aggregate  of  the  money  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  twenty-four 
counties  was  over  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  reported  as 
m  the  banks  of  those  counties. 

Now  we  submit  that  the  above  comparisons  of  the  assessments  of 
money  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  with  the  money  in  the 


banks  of  the  counties,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  bank  officers, 
made  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  under  oath,  demonstrate  most  con- 
chisivel y  that  the  assessment  of  money  is  but  very  imperfectly  made. 
It  would  seem  that  an  Assessor  ought  to  be  able  to  list  in  his  whole 
county  as  much  money  as  is  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  of  the  county. 
Yet,  as  a  rule.  Assessors  have  not  done  it.  The  above  comparisons 
show  that,  in  the  counties  where  money  is  the  most  plenty,  the 
Assessors  only  assess  from  one-fifth  to  a  little  over  one-half  of  the 
amounts  actually  in  the  banks — only  one  dollar  out  of  every  five,  as 
in  Alameda  County,  and  thence  up  to  six  dollars  out  of  every  ten,  as 
in  San  Francisco.  They  show,  also,  that,  in  other  counties,  the  rolls 
of  the  Assessors  show  almost  as  much  money  as  the  reports  of  the 
banks,  and  in  some  even  more.  This  suggests  that  there  must  be 
great  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  money  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  as  compared  with  each  other. 

INEQUALITIES    IN    ASSESSMENTS   OF   PROPERTY   OTHER  THAN   MONEY. 

Do  like  inequalities  and  in  proportionate  degrees  obtain  in  the 
assessments  of  all  other  kinds  of  property?  We  have  no  means  at 
hand  to  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  definitely.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  valuations  of  all  kinds  of  property  by 
Assessors  is  very  different  in  the  different  counties.  The  law 
requires  that  the  same  rule  shall  apply  everywhere — in  every  county 
in  the  State — in  valuing  or  assessing  property  for  taxation.  This 
rule  is  that  property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  full  cash  value.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assessors,  at  least  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, pay  but  little  attention  to  this  rule;  or,  if  they  do,  that  they  are 
not  as  diligent  as  they  should  be  to  list  all  the  property  in  their 
respective  counties  for  assessment.  They  may  be  derelict  both  in 
listing  the  property  and  in  placing  a  proper  value  on  it  after  listing 
it.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  their  chief  dereliction,  if  they 
are  derelict,  is  in  not  observing  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  Code,  in 
valuing  the  property. 

Our  reason  for  thinking  that  Assessors  do  not  apply  rigorously  the 
rule  of  the  Code  in  making  assessments,  is  the  fact  that  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  in  the  State  now  is  but  forty-four  million  eight 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
greater  than  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two — the  value 
of  mortgages  and  solvent  debts  being  eliminated  from  the  assessment 
roll  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  no  such  values  appear- 
ing on  the  roll  of  this  year.  It  was  in  eighte3n  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  that  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  exercised,  unchallenged, 
the  powers  attempted  to  be  conferred  on  it  by  the  Code,  to  eciualize 
assessments.  Subsec|uently,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  conferring  these  powers  on  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  unconstitutional;  since  which  time  the 
assessments  made  by  the  Assessors  of  the  several  counties,  after 
being  equalized  by  the  County  Boards  of  Supervisors,  have  been 
final — not  being  subject  to  revision  by  any  central  authority. 

The  assessment  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -two  as  made  by 
the  Assessors  acting  under  the  special  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  and  as  subsequently  equalized  by  the  said  Board,  exer- 
cising the  ample  powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  Code  for  such  purpose, 
2-(") 
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^^F^i^lnck^s^^'^r^^^  &  assessment  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred 4d  seventv-two,  we  hardly  think  that  the  assessments  of  later 
vear^ince  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  has  been  by  a  decision  of 
fhfsuD?eme  C^  shorn  of  its  powers  to  revise  and  equalize  the 
rolls  as  made  by  County  Assessors,  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
bvthelaw  As^for  example,  the  assessment  roll  for  the  State  this 
year  is  but  a  little  over  eight  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  in  ei^^hteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  showing  an  increase  of  property  m  the 
Stntp  of  less  than  two  per  cent,  per  annum.    ^,         ^       .  -,  . 

Does  any  one  believi  that  property  in  this  State  has  increased  dur- 
ino^^the  kit  five  years  at  the  rate  of  only  a  fraction  over  one  and  a 

"^iirrinspSirS^tie  assessment  roll  of  this  year,  and  a  com- 
pari  on  ont^  with  the  assessment  roll  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  discloses  some  curious  and  unexpected  results. 


ASSESSMENTS   IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


The  real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  exclusive  of  the  improvements 
on  it,  was  assessed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  at  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  million  ninety-two  thousand  eight  hundied  and 
^xty  do  lars;  it  was  assessed  this  year  at  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
milfion  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  th^^f^^^  eight  huncM^^ 
twenty  dollars,  thus  showing  a  decline  m  value  during  the  five  years 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  forty  dollars,  oi  a  little 
less  than  the  half  of  one  per  cent.  _         .  ^ 

The  hiprovements  on  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  were  assessed 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  at  thirty-seven  million  five 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  one  hundred  and  ^^  y-^^e  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  current  year  at  forty-nine  million  five  hundred  and  fitt};  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars,  thus  showing  an  increase  m  the  value  ot  thib  kind 
of  property  of  eleven  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nme  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  five  dollars;  a  little  less  than  thirty-two  per  cent. 
in  five  years,  or  a  little  over  six  per  cent,  per  annum 

The  personal  property  (exclusive  of  mortgages  and  solvent  debts) 
in  San  Francisco  was  assessed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  at  thirty-nine  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars ;  the  current  year  at  sixty-three 
million  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  eighty  dollars,  thus 
showing  an  increase  in  this  kind  of  property  of  twenty-four  million 
seventy-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  dollars;  a  little  over 
sixty  per  cent,  in  five  years,  or  an  increase  of  over  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

COUNTIES   OTHER    THAN    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  counties  other  than  San 
Francisco  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  was  twenty  mil- 
lion twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  ;  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  it  was  twenty-four  million  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres,  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  four  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousana 
two  hundred  and  four  acres,  or  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent,  lor  the 
five  years,  a  yearly  increase  of  a  little  less  than  five  per  cent. 
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The  real  estate  outside  of  San  Francisco  was  assessed  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  million  five 
hundred  and  seventj^-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  at  two  hundred  and 
three  million  eight  hundred  and  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  dollars,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  seventeen  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  dol- 
lars, or  a  little  over  nine  per  cent,  for  the  five  years.  As  the  increase 
of  acreage  has  been  about  twenty-four  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of 
value  but  a  little  over  nine  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  land  is  not 
assessed,  on  the  average,  as  high  now  as  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two. 

The  assessed  value  of  improvements  on  lands  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  was  fifty-six  million  seven 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars;  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  it  was  sixty-four  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
dollars,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  seven  million  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  and  ninety-one  dollars,  or  a  little  over  thirteen 
per  cent,  in  the  five  years. 

The  assessed  value  of  personal  property  outside  of  San  Francisco, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  was  seventy-nine  million  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dol- 
lars. In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  it  was  sixty-four  million 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  dol- 
lars, thus  showing  a  falling  ofi!"  in  the  value  of  this  class  of  property 
of  fifteen  million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  eighty-seven 
dollars,  or  a  little  over  nineteen  per  cent. 

Now  if  we  accept  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  years  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  as 
faithful  exponents  of  the  values  of  the  several  classes  of  property  in 
the  State  in  those  years  respectively,  we  have  these  results :  The  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco,  exclusive  of  improvements  thereon,  has  de- 
creased in  value  during  the  last  five  years  nearly  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.;  that  is,  the  sum  total  of  the  values  of  all  the  lots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two;  the  improvements  on  the  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  sum  total  of  the  values  of  all  such  improvements — have 
increased  in  value  during  the  same  period  about  thirty -two  per  cent.; 
the  personal  property  (exclusive  of  mortgages,  etc.)  in  San  Francisco 
has  increased  in  the  same  time  over  sixty  per  cent. 

In  the  State  outside  of  San  Francisco,  the  total  value  of  real  estate, 
exclusive  of  improvements  thereon,  has  increased  during  the  last  five 
years  a  little  over  nine  per  cent.;  the  value  of  the  improvements 
thereon,  thirteen  per  cent.;  while  the  value  of  personal  property  has 
decreased  nineteen  per  cent. 

We  submit  that  these  phenomena  of  the  Assessors'  books  are  eccen- 
tric in  their  appearance,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  their  real  cause. 

THE   BOARD    OF    EQUALIZATION. 

The  present  Board  held  its  first  meeting  May  twelfth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  at  which  time  there  was  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  on 
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hand  of  which  sum  fifty-four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  has  been  ex- 
pended foT  postage  and  expressage,  which  sum,  fifty-four  dollars  and 
Sxty  cents,  is  the  total  amount  this  Board  has  cost  the  State  since  its 
organization. 
Respectfully  submitted.       ^   ^   ^   bROWN,  Controller, 

JO  HAMILTON,  Attorney-General. 


F.  R.  HoGEBOOM,  Secretary. 
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SCHEDULE    A. 

Showing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  each  county,  exclusive  of 
city  and  town  lots,  and  the  average  value  per  acre,  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments thereon,  in  1876  and  1877,  from  the  Assessors'  reports. 


Counties. 


^    > 

o  a 

>i 

^^  < 
-J  c 

C5  CO 


Alameda* 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del    Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake  

Lassen 

Los   Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada  

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San   Benito 

San  Bernardiuo- 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa   Barbara  _ . 

Santa   Clara 

Santa   Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter   

Tehama 

Trinity    

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba 


Totals . 


404,110 
41,725 
129,120 
490,154 
200,684 

1,020,328 

442,004 

46,820 

204,451 

1,535,148 

619,638 

61,161 

1,041,192 
178,714 
117,579 

1,074,468 
319,536 
170,796 
641,323 
990,000 
114,953 
43,688 
821,710 
332,139 
199,973 
392,660 
185,399 
602,957 
315,492 
500,000 
897,610 
6,775 
867,725 
991,404 
272,931 

1,691,706 
501,221 
231,212 
117,305 
94,207 
155,380 
477,571 
727,761 
761,581 
374,162 
438,011 
55,426 
922,692 
164,600 
426,441 
522,306 
222,400 


24,058,349 


$22  31 
3  91 
3  79 
7  76 
1  18 
6  97 
11  57 
3  50 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 


14  44 
2  01 


3 
3 
2 
3 
7 

12  11 
2  73 

2  00 
5  32 

7  53 

8  76 

3  11 
1  19 

219  12 
11  14 

3  22 
15  66 

1  89 
25  04 
14  69 

3  39 

3  81 

4  46 
10  79 
10  34 

4  79 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 


13  05 

4  65 


428,650 
53,599 
130,470 
497,212 
228,840 

1,034,227 

440,402 

48,756 

219,749 

1,592,151 

689,554 

57,922 

1,371,994 
140,575 
129,869 

1,246,584 
317,092 
188,529 
701,180 

1,021,795 
135,054 
46,578 
842,851 
332,365 
216,860 
280,488 
185,407 
614,952 
306,013 
491,516 
881,923 
6,810 
868,756 

1,006,400 
263,944 

1,277,388 
540,216 
230,300 
124,219 
88,682 
247,177 
499,136 
737,758 
779,744 
372,215 
452,234 
37,642 
947,094 
175,000 
435,461 
518,430 
224,409 


24,706,162 


*Except  Oakland  Township  for  1876. 
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SCHEDULE  B. 


Showing  the  aggregate  value  of  all  city  and  town  lots  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, in  1876. 


Counties. 


^'^ 


Alameda* 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa- 
Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  — - 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo. 


Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono - 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer - 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino- 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus   

Svitter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


$2,492,070  00 

24,446  00 

109,075  00 

439.206  GO 

35,667  00 

112,905  00 

141.277  00 
39,695  00 

114,071  00 
107,786  00 
432,085  00 

80,426  00 
137,327  00 

57,5.32  00 

15,010  00 

3,421,543  00 

796,972  00 

14,440  00 
114,619  00 
320,955  00 
5,855  00 
3,200  00 
582,650  00 
666,230  00 
302,330  00 

138.278  00 
18,217  00 

2,984.200  00 

180.655  00 

155,798  00 

069,661  00 

138,923,817  00 

2,157,644  00 

.346,528  00 

434,675  00 

861,057  00 

6,468,940  00 

714,810  00 

21,329  00 

15,445  00 

41,980  00 

923,730  00 

1,280,562  00 

114,949  00 

49,.322  00 

137,060  00 

11,650  00 

164,425  00 

92,075  00 

248,788  00 

382,389  00 

507,625  00 


301,980  00 

628,890  00 

148,543  00 

282,341  00 

218,869  00 

86,240  00 

174,658  00 

118,032  00 

494,635  00 

169,885  00 

137,474  00 

127,751  00 

37,575  00 

1,587,154  00 

465,128  00 

57,785  00 

273,560  00 

186,555  00 

40,425  00 

23,520  00 

517,551  00 

745,455  00 

852,215  00 

.344,160  00 

89,150  00 

4.277,965  00 

192,370  00 

160,809  00 

2.34,570  00 

48,299,839  00 

1,940,505  00 

256,315  00 

249,365  00 

653,566  00 

3,219,735  00 

644,448  00 

75,100  00 

143,400  00 

150,135  00 

1.120,635  00 

1,356,284  00 

239,320  00 

96,815  00 

304,250  00 

43,675  00 

265,155  00 

186,365  00 

213,280  00 

623,395  00 

859,670  00 


Totals :  $168,614,181  00 


$75,117,752  00 


$3,693,325  00 

24,446  00 

411,655  00 

1,068,096  00 

184,210  00 

395,246  00 

360,146  00 

125,935  00 

288,729  00 

225,818  00 

927,320  00 

250,311  00 

274,801  00 

185,283  00 

52,585  00 

5.008,697  00 

1.262,100  00 

72,225  00 

388,179  00 

507,510  00 

46,280  00 

26,720  00 

1.100,201  00 

1,411,685  00 

1,154,545  00 

482,438  00 

107,.367  00 

7,262,165  00 

373,025  00 

316,607  00 

904,231  00 

187,223,656  00 

4,098,149  00 

602.843  00 

684,040  00 

1,514.623  00 

9,688,675  00 

1,359,258  00 

96,429  00 

158,845  00 

192,115  00 

2,044,365  00 

2,636,846  00 

354,269  00 

146,137  00 

441,310  00 

55,325  00 

429,580  00 

278,440  00 

462.068  00 

1.005,784  00 

1,367,295  00 


$243,731,9.33  00 


*  Except  Oakland  Township. 
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Schedule  B-2. 

Shoiving  the  aggregate  value  of  all  city  and  town  lots  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, in  1877. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  _ 
Del  Norte.-. 
El  Dorado--. 

Fresno 

Humboldt--. 
Invo 


Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada  

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  -- 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


$15,106,120  00 

28,510  00 
108,246  00 
439,719  00 

35,583  00 
155.864  00 
151,887  00 

37.775  00 
]  01,305  00 
107,134  00 
450.145  00 

37.825  00 
139,919  00 

64,934  00 

20,189  00 

3,445,094  00 

762,600  00 

11,635  00 
131,222  00 
193,054  00 
6,955  00 
3,820  00 
514,260  00 
668,085  00 
310.850  00 
135.802  00 

19,472  00 

2,973,980  00 

145,792  00 

141,740  00 

570,840  00 

140,207,450  00 

1,950,405  00 

263,950  00 

486,000  00 

619,017  00 

6,290,9.35  00 

803,830  00 

24,766  00 

11,500  00 

40,530  00 

900,409  00 

1,187,811  00 

1.39,778  00 

43,270  00 
142,910  00 

13,307  00 
160,098  00 

91,420  00 
227,905  00 
362,955  00 
425,255  00 


Totals $181,413,917  00 


$7,026,495  00 
8,475  00 
300,867  00 
623,856  00 
146,887  00 
.345,975  00 
223,260  00 

86,145  00 
209,495  00 
123,430  00 
587,020  00 
152,985  00 
140,060  00 
152,182  00 

36,700  00 

1,805,970  00 

525,470  00 

49,055  00 
298,210  00 
165,004  00 

45,600  00 

44,395  00 
373,665  00 
794,460  00 
863,770  00 
380,032  00 

78.375  00 

4,487,855  00 

187,975  00 

153,406  00 

246,780  00 

50,038,530  00 

1,919,145  00 

2.34,918  00 

220,855  00 

442,030  00 

3,118,215  00 

689.920  00 

84,372  00 

78,190  00 

148.025  00 

850,590  00 

1,450,361  00 

229,110  00 

93,000  00 
247,875  00 

49,210  00 
281.055  00 
183,765  00 
194,535  00 
582,980  00 
783.365  00 


$82,583,900  00 


$22,132,615  00 

36,985  00 

409,113  00 

1.063,575  00 

182,470  00 

501,8.39  00 

375,147  00 

123,920  00 

.310,800  00 

230,564  00 

1,037,165  00 

190,810  00 

279,979  00 

217,116  00 

56,889  00 

5,251,064  00 

1,288,070  00 

60,090  00 

429,432  00 

358,058  00 

52,555  00 

48,215  00 

887,925  00 

1.462,545  00 

1,174,620  00 

515,834  00 

97,847  00 

7,461,835  00 

3.33.767  00 

295,146  00 

817.620  00 

190,245,980  00 

3,869,550  00 

498,868  00 

706.855  00 

1,061,047  00 

9.409,150  00 

1,493,750  00 

109,138  00 

89,690  00 

188,555  00 

1,751,059  00 

2.638,172  00 

'368,888  00 

136.270  00 

390,785  00 

62,517  00 

441,153  00 

275,185  00 

422.440  00 

945,935  00 

1,208,620  00 


$263,997,817  00 
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SCHEDULE  C. 

Showing  the  total  value  of  real  estate,  and  total  value  of  personal  property, 
and  total  value  of  both,  per  Assessors'  reports  for  1876. 


Alameda*,-. 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte   

Calaveras  _.. 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte-.. 
El  Dorado- .- 

Fresno 

Humboldt  -. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa  -- 
Mendocino   . 

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono 


Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  __. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara -_ 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano   

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba 


$12,710. 

248, 
1,86(5, 
8,064. 
1,170. 
8,114. 
6.062, 

390, 
1,530, 
5,875, 
3,283, 

628, 
3,689, 
1,656, 

520, 

11,934, 

6,520. 

933. 
3,673, 
4,711, 

441. 

283. 

7,443. 

6,784. 

6,418. 

4,091. 

1,426. 

13,377, 

3,430. 

2,110. 

2,087. 

188,791, 

14,626. 

4,160. 

5,601, 

4,869, 

23,798, 

5,523, 

1.068, 

670, 
1,198 
7,868, 
12,073 
4,425 
3,388, 
2,747, 

499, 
.3,360, 
1,103 
2,730 
8,705 
3,235 


,831  00 

.935  00 

065  00 

733  00 

506  00 

628  00 

254  00 

150  00 
729  00 
521  00 
140  00 
956  00 

151  00 

164  00 
073  00 
448  00 
,164  00 
,295  00 
219  00 
386  00 
,057  00 
042  00 
068  00 
465  00 
210  00 

165  00  i 
,765  00  i 
735  00 
942  00 
314  00 
,691  00 
,972  00 
,360  00 
,811  00 
,620  00 
,681  00 
,393  00 
,002  00 
,803  00 
,906  00 
,715  00 
,302  00 
,042  00 
,438  00 
,381  00 
,400  00 
,212  00 
,514  00 
,835  00 
,900  00 
,983  00 
,730  00 


Totals $430,927,802  00 


$2,358 

204 

762 

1,866 

738 

1,895 

1,162 

246 

806 

2,407 

1,610 

660 

2,546 

495 

588 

2,909 

1,.345 

564 

2,207 

1,481 

603 

280 

1,749 

1,322 

1,613 

1,504 

578 

4,660 

787 

591 

1,045 

7^,757 

3,244 

1,276 

839 

1,215 

4,103 

1,067 

795 

397 

1,215 

1,54: 

3,261 

1,245 

653 

966 

331 

1,40 

675 

806 

1,609 

1,205 


,580  00 

,176  00 

,924  00 

,705  00 

,110  00 

,415  00 

,891  00 

,544  00 

594  00 

,613  00 

,366  00 

,589  00 

,900  00 

,648  00 

,936  00 

,874  00 

,324  00 

,733  00 

,937  00 

,644  00 

,668  00 

,377  00 

,481  00 

,.300  00 

,166  00 

,077  00 

,242  00 

,665  00 

,214  00 

,423  00 

,057  00 

,030  00 

,169  00 

,429  00 

,355  00 

,936  00 

,098  00 

,446  00 

,189  00 

,379  00 

,272  00 

,696  00 

,991  00 

,925  00 

,626  00 

,859  00 

,521  00 

,086  00 

,070  00 

,450  00 

,194  00 

,615  00 


$141,211,509  00 


$15,069,411  00 
453,111  00 
2,628,989  00 
9,931,438  00 

1.908.616  00 
10,010,043  00 

7,225,145  00 
636,694  00 
2,337.323  00 
8,283,134  00 
4,893,506  00 
1,289,545  00 
6,236,051  00 
2.151,812  00 
1,109,009  00 

14,844,322  00 
7,865,488  00 
1,498,028  00 
5,881,156  00 
6,193,030  00 
1,044,725  00 
563,419  00 
9,192,.549  00 
8,106,765  00 
7,031,376  00 
5,595,242  00 
2,005,007  00 

18,038,400  00 

4,218,156  00 

2,701,737  00 

3,132,748  00 

260,549,002  00 

17,870,529  00 
5,437,240  00 
6,440,975  00 

6.085.617  00 
27,901,491  00 

6,590,448  00 
1,863,992  00 
1,068,285  00 
2,413,987  00 
9,411,998  00 

15,335,033  00 
5,671,363  00 
4,042,007  00 
3,714,259  00 
830,733  00 
4,763,600  00 
1,778,905  00 
3,537,350  00 

10,315,177  00 
4,441,345  00 


$572,139,311  00 


*  Except  Oakliind  Township. 


SCHEDULE   C-2. 

Showing  the  total  value  of  real  estate,  and  total  value  of  personal  property, 
and  total  value  of  both,  as  per  Assessors'  reports,  for  1877. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

?SS:eras::::::::::::::::::::::::::-|    j^p^f 2  00 

Colusa ^-^'^,409  00 


$36,544,027  00 

320,938  00 

1,829,058  00 

8,421,520  00 


^3  o 


6,038,137  00 
421,791  00 
1,563,261  00 
4,754,410  00 
3,530,961  00 
1,332,330  00 
3,089,549  00 
1,653,343  00 
562,682  00 
13,026,811  00 
6,640,319  00 
995,071  00 
3,954,354  00 
3,959,789  00 
487,601  00 
305,980  00 
5,930,375  00 
6,680,515  00 
5,383,767  00 
3,961,222  00 
1,440,685  00 
13,571,205  00 
3,257,717  00 
2,008,140  00 
3,117,952  00 
191,845,560  00 
14,234,045  00 
3,245,498  00 
5,739,385  00 
3,388,603  00 
Clara  -  23,850,695  00 


Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Keru 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San   Francisco.. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa 


Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou  .. 
Solano 


5,365,944  00 
1,042,998  00 
1,220,992  00 
1,563,167  00 
7,911,414  00 

Stanislaus  -I         4,2o3,010  00 

Sutter    ::::::::--!    3,171,20700 

Tehama"  -         2,583,762  00 

Knir  ""::::::::::::::::::::-:--      498,008  00 

Tnlnre  -         3,706,943  00 

Tudumne"::::::::::::::::::::: i'"^H?^^!! 

Ventura  2,567,713  00 

Yolo         7,526,102  00 

Yuba       im.-I-I" 3,059,210  00 


Totals 


$3,716,989  00 
245,665  00 
753,968  00 
2,245,547  00 
766.525  00 
1,978,084  00 
1,065,099  00 
243,697  00 
766,939  00 
1,337,953  00 
584,655  00 
770,664  00 
2,135,988  00 
503,018  00 
659,219  00 
2,711,941  00  I 
1,267,197  00 
421,385  00 
2,027,464  00 
1,021,632  00 
603,561  00 
311,350  00 
1,284,843  00 
1,319,020  00 
1,514,276  00 
1,681,321  00 
621,480  00 
4,430,960  00 
503,246  00 
402,119  00 
943,787  00 
62,894,640  00 
3.047,545  00 
799,942  00 
806,610  00 
674,021  00 
3,954,750  00 
960,448  00 
926,523  00 
391,125  00 
1,13.3,623  00 
1,327,248  00 
2,862,826  00 
1,094,105  00 
785,902  00 
1,254,937  00 
311,759  00 
1,126,975  00 
561,905  00 
448,050  00 
1,606,545  00 
1,231,560  00 


^  o 


$455,998,032  00  $127,040,631  00 


$40,261,016  00 
566,603  00 
2,683,026  00 
10,667,067  00 
2,141,357  00 
11,350,543  00 
7,103,236  00 
665,488  00 
2,330,200  00 
6,092,363  00 
4,115,616  00 
2,102,994  00 
5,225,537  00 
2,156,361  00 
1,221,901  00 
15,738,752  00 
7,907,516  00 
1,416,456  00 
5,981,818  00 
4,981,421  00 
1,091,162  00 
617,330  00 
7,215,218  00 
7,999.535  00 
6,898,043  00 
5,642,543  00 
2,062,165  00 
18,002,165  00 
3,760,963  00 
2,410,259  00 
4,061,739  00 
254,740,200  00 
17,281,590  00 
4,045,440  00 
6,545,995  00 
4,062,684  00 
27.805,445  00 
6^326,392  00 
1,969,521  00 
1,612,117  00 
2,696,790  00 
9,238,662  00 
15,490,346  00 
5,347,115  00 
3,957,169  00 
3,838,699  00 
810,367  00 
4,833,918  00 
1,626,640  00 
3,015,763  00 
9,132,647  00 
4,290,770  00 


$583,038,663  00 


3-( 
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Value 

$8,736  00 
1,516  00 

23,040  00 
14,371  00 

2,558  00 
17,980  00 

2,347  00 
14,320  00 

23.803  00 
4,137  00 

18,863  00 
5.981  00 

18,098  00 
9,937  00 

10,741  00 
4,155  00 
5,572  00 
5,222  00 
1,242  00 
2,591  00 

22.926  00 
7.830  00 
7,510  00 
7,565  00 

14.371  00 

24.465  00 

Number 

1  55       1  O  CO  O  O  Cil  o 

1  es     1  -*  o  ur>  .-H  c-i  o 
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$14,634  00 

49,095  00 
63,000  00 

5,020  00 

14,761  00 

982  00 

9,710  00 

11,557  00 
10,225  00 
44,967  00 

74,944  00 
20,058  00 
18,750  00 

1,010  00 
28,080  00 

3,073  00 

27",006"oo" 

i9",.395"oo' 

12,925  00 

78,948  00 

7,085  00 

Number 

1,060 

2,526 
3,150 

278 

768 

65 

501 

790 

981 

1,833 

l-^XO-rJ'XrJH       riM       it-COTt*(M 
I^IMXO— 10       10       l(MTt<<M«0 
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o 

S 

IS 
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< 

i 

o 
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Value 

$77,692  00 
6,000  00 
9,980  00 

55,920  00 
36,620  00 
90,820  00 
29,500  00 
91,898  00 

81,860  00 

36,284  00 

1,900  00 

30,424  00 

47,572  00 

38,765  00 

432,785  00 

970  00 

97.242  00 

17,121  00 

7,886  00 

16,575  00 

85.611  00 

74,330  00 

51,015  00 

59,085  00 

Y8"4',695  00 

Number 

204' 
442 

""  2",796 

1,468 

4,585 

876 

3,000 

4,0S4 

3,421 

30 
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a 
o 
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o 

a 

oo 
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$480  00 
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0  -*    1 
0  N    1 

rl  0       1 

iOO       lOOO      10      :      t      1      10 
100      1000       10      1      1      1      10 

1  0  ■-'5      1  0  10  0      10      1      1       1      10 
10  1~      1000      10      1      1      1      iX 
ii~CC_      iCO^r)H_      1IM_      1       1       1       1C3^ 
]           X       [                  M       ]  r-T      1       1       1       1  .4" 

Number  __^-_ 
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rH  00       1 

IIMCO       lrl<0-t-       l(M       1       1       .       IM 
'      1                   1                          1             1111 

in 

s 

o 
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7.34  00 
755  00 
940  00 
150  00 
754  00 
580  00 
420  00 
610  00 
334  00 

836  00 

357  00 
147  00 
983  00 

966"00 
840  00 

680  00 
814  00 
885  00 
250  00 
510  00 
390  00 
628  00 
120  00 
740  00 

J^          iTj  0  ^  J:-  —  ^  X 
(M                 CO  T-H  Ol  .-- 

1-1  M  J>-  >^ 

00      ,IMO(Mi-(XOXXOO 
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Number 
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790 
74 
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i£Pl"'5_J     I     I   P     Ic3      iwSJ 
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o  o  o  o  o  o 
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CO 
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H 
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1    !    i    !    !    ! 
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Contra  Cost 
Del  Norte  _ 
El  Dorado  _ 
Fresno  _^_- 
Humboldt. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa.- 
Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Monterey  _ 

Napa 

Nevada  .  _  _ 
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Plumas 
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Value 

$320  00 

3',300'()0 

3,000  00 

2,240  00 

985  00 

3',2.5.r00 
8,680  00 
1,750  00 
8,435  00 
7,940  00 
6,765  00 
2,180  00 

1,030  00 
5,()40  00 
2,475  00 
5,192  00 

4,300  00 
4,170  00 
250  00 
200  00 
2,980  00 
4,270  00 
1,370  00 

;     ^           ;             <n               ,             cs    1                 r-  t-H  ^ 
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$22,495  00 

1,475  00 

16,785  00 

42,250  00 

0,280  00 

125,845  00 

27,520  00 

3.960  00 

3,032  00 

4,040  00 

44,035  00 

42.168  00 

35.394  00 
9,520  00 
7,077  00 

33,363  00 
5,995  00 
9,100  00 
27,571   00 
67,483  00 
7,700  00 
7,910  00 
6,240  00 

35.395  00 
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-v 

o 

CT. 

;  ■*  c<)  ur5 

-* 

o  i-- 

o 

r^ 

CO  lO 

<N 

re  o  ^^  o 


lorecooiOOTt^oc^iooo-rei^-i^tre 

OiOC^tOOC^rtOOO^<OtOOt~l^iO 

T-HioooootooiO'reo^^cC'^reo':to 


otoc-c»o-:+iicreoioreTj<io 


■>iH  CO  re  ^  -*  ■*  IM 


to  o  o 
"#  o  o 

CO  CO  J>> 


CO   C   lO  1^  C5  CO  00 


00  CO  <re 
b-  CO  re 

i-H  Tt*  re 


►^  1-1  S    ce    C3    c3 


,     S  S  C  rt  |SJ 

cj  cj  cj  cs^.S;. 


r;  '^    ,      —    ^  c; 


c  G  5  =:  c 
cocc^t»c^a2a2dQdQc»S'i:Zi:ZcBt»S::cEH&H^EH>f*'r-i 


'7^,   ?\   ^    ^    cj  'n 


S    O    C    3 
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I 

Q 

P 
Q 
W 

W 
o 


Si 


Si. 


?^ 


Si 


Harness,    Robes,    etc. — 
Value 


Value. 


Number 


Steamer  s — V  esse  Is — 
Value 


Goods,  Wares,  and  Mer- 
chandise   


I  OD  CO 


C2  M  . 
CC  CO  • 


>  o  o  o  o 

:COOm^<Oe<10i-40>0.— lOiO 
1_  «3  -*^  OC^  CO^  CO_  iO_  tC^  0_  TlH^  Csl^  C^]__  -*  i~^  T-i 

^  o  -*~  o  to" j>^  urT  oT  c-T  CO  ^  e^  oTt-^  00^ 


cn  Ti(  o  CO 


o  o  o 

O  vO  C3 
O    Ttfl    => 


O  O  05  OS  O  M 


•*  rl  i-H  r-1 


1  O  O       1 

1  O  O       1 

1  O  O       1 

1  es  lO     1 

1  iO  t^       1 

1  "^         1 

OOO^OCJOOOOOOCOOOOC^OOO 

oiO<Mcc.-'—(0-*c:'OOc;ii^a;o-ij<(>)oi— looo 

C0t^00r-(Ttl<MC0OOl:^t—  ^lOCOOM-^iOt^-t-iO 
O^Tt<rHt0(MGC'Ort^O0C>i-^<X'C0OOrJH0i:0^^r^"^ 

i~-       oi'-^rtic^OTfiiococcotoo'-tt-^t-i— looco 

I  Tj<  rH  C^J  T-H  t-(  (N  C^  1    ■  ^.        . 


6& 


Tt<    I-H 


Money  on  hand  or  De- 
posit   


O  O   O  -^  O  50  <o  J 


•  ^1— locoocoolr^c=■o^o<^^o 


CC  C^   lO  TjH  CC   CO  ' 


2^ 


ft 


5  ct 
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O  1  o 

O  I  o 

O  I  o 

lO  I  CO 


O  tC  lO  o  c 


O  I  1  O  I  CO 

C>  P  1  O  I  1  o 

O  I  I  C5  I  !  O 

O  1  I  «0  I  I  ^ 

lO  1  1  CO  I  I  o 

CS^  I  1  i-T  !  1  r-T 


<^0'OOt^'0»0'Occioxioo»^ooi^c;'00c^c?<^ooovOLOccoo 

<^C^XOO^^C<l(MCCC^CCMXOrOC.  O^HTfOOF-'OIMOOiOOXiOCi 

ooc:_=^oi:~c^ooXcc-*X!=r— c<io^CiOO>—  MrTX^-'d^c-i^o^- 
eo' o  c;  'O  oT «:?  o  cT  rt!' ir^  <>q"  io~  o"  ;c" -^  TjT  x"  t^  tc"  t-T  c^  ,J~  rj<  -jT -^"  — r  x'  t^ 
C^C<l—  OTl^OtCCOlOmrli— itOiOOi— icqcoc-irtcooos-tiooi— iX^(M 
1— iCSOCSi— iCOr-^  I— liO-^i— I  -^0<Mr-li— l<MCCTtli— (  t— I  1— Ir-H  CSM 


iO^OOCCtr^C:OC^OOOC^'0-^ur3<:0C0>O(3C^l:^t^'»^OOO'^C5OO 
CSt—  rT*C^5iOC^1^0C^OvC»r20J^>0^^>00  1^0CCOOC<IJ:^C10C<IC3t^Oi 


CS     O     '^     3 


o 


C3     N 


o,   J   C   tH   o   c3   rt~rtCaoO 

2Spqpqftf^>:;^grtrtc5i?c5>;.2£_ 


S  2 


^      E^ 
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Value 


Number 


OOOOOOOOOO^-OOOOO  —  ooooooo^* 


Value 


o  c 

o  o  o 

o 

o 

o  o 

<=.  o  o 

o 

o 

lO  o 

O-f  o 

^ 

— ( 

c^  — 

t-  .—  c^ 

cc  = 

y^  -r  t~ 

u^  cc 

—  X  J^ 

-/■ 

urs  1— 

:^  —  C-) 

o 

-=^ 

0<3000<00000«SOOOOOOO^O 
O  O  O  C5  O  O  O  OOOOOiOOC50«SOOO 

^  -7(  o  CJ  I-':  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  X  o  o  o  lO  o  o  o  o 


■X5 

Q 

•  l-H 
-1-3 

o 

o 


I 

p 

o 
w 


ir3C5C<i<MtoX(NX>oioe^c';x-*oc5c;^^0'0'^oo-^^oo 


Number . 


Value c^ 


r  O  O 

r  <:>  'S 

1  •*  ro 


I  o  o  o  o  o 
=  o  o  o  o 

-*  O  O   C^    'O 


I  «3  lO  «0  CO  lO 


O  O  Oi  o 

-H  ^^  ^  "^ 


I  a  CO  to  <-• 


Number 
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ooooooooocoo 


c  c-j  c;  •—  Tt<  i 


TjH  cq  C^  0-5  — < 

03  cc  ^^  i>- 

es  1-1 


I  o  X  o  so  rt  o 

O  C-5  CO  tC  O 

1  1— _^  X  ^  o  t~  «s 
1  cc  C2  i>^  o"  •-'T  cT 

,  <M  ^   O  CO   t~  CO 


<w"^COi— 'O-^CitCiCC^OO 

r—   X   O  •V   X   O    X_  =5_  C:   OO  '^^^  5C 


O  CO  O  05  X 
O   .O  t^  t-  i= 

CO  CO  lO  >-^  o 


;  CO  5<1  C5  X  IM 

I  t^  t^  O  CC  CO  CO 

35  !-<_  O  X^  O  Til 

o  <N  i-r-*"r-r 


C^^-'O'-CXC^OC^llr^XOCSi^OOF-^i —  C<lCOi— -C^OCtCO^O 


C^OXOOOOiirir-it-mOrHCSOXt—  C2C5C0OXC005C0 
tCOX  —  ^COt^OTjlCJKltC-^OCOCOtr^t- l:--l:~r-<C5t— iCOiO 
«050C<lCSX-^COC^S300C-lt-'*t-c=-*-t-0  ■*T— .^coei 
Co"  TjTco^         r-T         T^  i-Tc-TcO  1-1  ■<*<  l-Ti-T 


o  =  o  o 
H  t^  t^  o 

r-T  i-h"  x"  0" 


"^  O  i- 


I  o  t-  S  o 

I  —    CO  C^^-J< 
1  C^Co'~?ir^ 


>0  O  O  CO 


(S 


, -p    ^    S! 


•50 

§■5  =2«o^ 


c3    cS 


a2a3coa5aja:cocoa3ccMa2a;EHr^E-iE-it>>*^>-i 


2  c; 

CC  CO 


6-(») 
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Value 


Number 


CO  o 
to  CO 

en  o 


I— IC^CtX»0CC«C^r^-C^C3OO'0ir;—-    .r^^CCZCO-^tOOCO 


•^  CC  CO  CC  OO  O  i--^  rH  t~  Ir-  u-~  :=  lO  rtl  c^  » -  , 
CiCO'-OCltOiOCCtCC-lC-lO-^CS.—  lO. 
-    -         ■    ..-^  r^  .  .-s  ««  r/"   rsa  r — ■  rf   — ■  ■  rf  i 


c-io-rioocct-co 

•~  C5  O  O 


50ocoi^-*«:t~'^'n'cce<ic;ccc;^^cce^0i— >«c:M 

(N^r-T        ci         r-Ti-r-aTr-r        1-1  QC  r-i  i-i '  r-T  i-T  r-(  C<1  r-rcs"i-r 


Value 


Number 


m  O  <3  ■^ 

■O  O  CS  <M 

CO  lO  Cs  CO 


O  O  O  CI 


<M  CS  O  00 
0  0  4=^ 


T— I  0-5  M  O 


<M  ■—  C5  CC 

O   Ci  1-^  f-H 
CO  i-i  t-H  (M 


<=:  CO  »0 
M  to  03 

n-  >r5  lO 


O  -T<  so 
IM  M  O 

,-H  r-l  t- 


o  o 

CO  CO 


>0  CO 

lO  00 


n3 

pi 


•+3 

o 
O 


I 

Q 

ft 

W 
o 


Value 


^^  C5  c<<  <=  cc  o  c  i>-  a:  1—  <M  o  c-1  c-  o  CO  tfj 


t-000<3CSCO(NiO'0 


i  CC  C5  C.  O  O  CO 


Number |     m 


«DC^r-l00-#0COC5OC5Oi0C5OO-S<-1< 
■OCOM'l.—  C;t-^COC5  .— lOC'OrJiOtCi— ' 


O  O   O   O   O  ur5 


o  o  C2  e-j 


r-J   —I    i?>    . 

CO  -o  •=  1^  o  '-o  •«  :c  ■=  CO 

<NOC^tOOClC^OOtC 

-iT  CO  CO  ^  c~r'  C'T  ocT 


Value '-1 


Number 


o  o  o 
o  o  00 

CO  i-i  M 


o  o  >o 

<=  o  o 

(MOO 


c  >o  o  o 

iM  M  O  -f< 

i-Tco  aTe^ 


o  o 

o  00 


>^OC500000000C50 

>ococ;oooo 


1  o  o  cs  o 


Value 


Number 


tC  5C  O  O  ^  O   X   lO  O  !X  <>)  —  -^  — I 

C5cDTt^H-^c;*}4ccoooc;co^^ 

i-T    m  0  00  0  1-^7— (cc't-^i-Tci'Tiror 

M  r— I  CS  1—1 


ClOOCCO-HOC<JO«500t:-00-:)< 
■^COtcOO-r^i— <C5CiiOO«COO  — 


<M  t>.  t-  I^  t-  C  CO  =  =  O  O  -O  'O 
J^OCC-*C0-*OO'^J5r^?5«~- 
M  I— I  1— I  I— 1    !— !    lO 


OC>^OOrt*iOiOOOCiOO»C^O 
^OCCOOl—  -^t-tOr-li— ito-^oo 
iOCSNt-iOM<Mt-t~         '♦•"^OO 


.     E     -     r-     S     C  ',       _ 
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I  CO  -^  ^-  Ir- 


K •- »^    wM    -^44    r-^    —     ./— .    I —    ^M    .-.-^    li^    •— I    cr\    i^^    (7<1    f*!i    1^^    1-^- 


c^  "tT  TjT -^  r-T  r-T  cxT 


1  Gi  O 
I  1—1  to 


I  00  lO  -^_  — _^<M 


>0  O   O  -f  03 

00  o  c;  50  1— I 

Ct   '^   O  !■—  O 


1  Oi  >0  O  1— I 

1  Oi  to  o  o 

<0  (M  T)( 


I  o  00 
»o  to 

I  lO  1—1 


I  t-  -^  OC  CO  ^^ 
i-TcO  CO* 


I  (M  O  Cq  CO  CO 
T-T  r4~  TjT  lO  .-h" 


1  00  00  lO  O 

I  e^  CO  00  —I 
lO  CO  ?—  1:~ 


(O  O   O   O   u-   O   O  C^)   u-   C    'O 
COt-COOCOC^CO<MtOtO 


I  O  O  IM  C  rf  o 
I  -O  O  C^l  »0  rf  00 


COCOt^OTtlC^Jt^OCCOO-* 
±^0Cl>*C5COl:^t^00tO^-it^ 
.t-COi— IOCOCTt<-*tc^-C:Tt< 
Mr-^         COrt>r-HiOi— lO  i— ' 


C>  -O  -^  CO  C^  o> 


CI  Ci  M  O 

I  CO  CO'  o  o 
I  CO  -^  o  o 


I  IM  o  o 
1^  ■#  (M 

I  CO  (M  TJH 


O  O  O 

c  «o  => 

O  t-  Ci 


lO  o  o  ^ 
I  C^  lO  t^  o 

r—  r-i   O  ■— I 


^00'0"OC:iOOOOOi^'tO'0^^'35CO'OOOOGC'^<=> 
C5COC;OC:i!MC^Ci'*t'C?OCCC^(MOOtO-t^OtOCOGCC^w> 
iO'^ir?C^COTj<(Mi:^CZ;C<IC^tr^C::tO'^^^CC'OCS  0^i^C^-t-;^i>^ 
u^TtTcs"        CO  ir^Co'c^C^Tt'-'oi  O  CO  I— *  rfi  00  O  C<»  1— I  1:^  O  O  TjH  -^ 


iO»— (^^iOi:^lr^t0'0»OOCCC0O>Ot^iO<MOC0cCC0'0C0ac 
COtNlr^-^ClO^HCit^tO^HtOiOl^t^GOCJir-Ht-r-liOiOiO-^ 
lOCOuO  ■^01>-COCOCOI:^C^<0)C5^^CS35»O^Hr^»0"^COCS 


o 


CO 


^     "   _   —  rtr     I   c:    J      i 

•Sptcpc'mi^ci^d 
M  t-   o   .     ci 'i:   r^c^r^:r^ 


c3    ci 


C3     CS     CS     Cj     Ci     CJ     CS     Ci     a     C3-=.S;.:£     C     C^     ~  r^  r"  ^  ^  <S.^^ 
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Value 


Number . 


Value 


Number . 


$6,515  00 

"'r,236"00 
182  00 

""4',7n  00 

150  00 

11,389  00 

2,090  00 

750  00 

1,500  00 
1,505  00 

2.770  00 

CV5       1       liOiO       1       1       1       1       1       1       i-rj<       1       1       1       lOOCOO       lOCO       1       1       lO 
O       f       lOO       1       1 O       1       1       1       ICOIM^CO       iOt-i       1       1       lO 

oooooooooooo 


Q 

•  1—1 

-1-5 

o 

o 

I 

I 

« 

IJ 
p 
p 

w 

o 
02 


12   ^   C-1   so  , 


c-T      cT      cT  ti^      (M  o       ,— I 


Value 


Number  - 


O  rH 


lO  ,— I  o^  o  c^ 


,—  Ir-  00  O  00 
CC  '^  CO  Ir^  *0 
,-^  CO  cq  c^  ,-1 


<=  <>J  CJ  o 
(M  c=  (M  X 

-*  C-5  TJ"  O 


ooo^oooo 

<=  O  -^  CO  ir^  X  O  ■= 
=    X    CO   O  =2  —  C^l  o 

-*~C^r-rcOo"         OO 


^  r-<  CO  M  1:-  1 


03  O  lO 
C^  CC  Ol 
r-   Ci  O 


X  5C  >n 

X  >«  o> 
^  OA  ^ 


Value  .. 


Number . 


o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o 

O 
O 

o 

o 
o 

o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o 

o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 

010 
221 
150 

700 

X 

2 

i 

i-j  <=;  (M  uo 
C-.  1^  o^  :- 
X  —  X  >--. 

t^ 

,1 

s 

-:J<  X  X  O 

X 

r- 

i-  cr  c;  ,-o 

!^J 

C-. 

X 

CO  ;c  ,-^  CO  o 


r3<  X  o  ;c  X  1 


oooooooooooo 


-11  O  CC   CO  o  '—  (M   X   O  —  X  o 


r-f,— lOC^lOOOOCOXiOir^CsCOOOCO 

oocooi^-ooco-*'<^icsxcoooo-*i-- 

lOOCCr-<,OOSSt-Xl>.COOt-000^( 


:  O  1^1   X   O  X  lO  t- 


CO  ■«  ,— I  CO  o 


C^  lr~  so  1:~  t^  , 


c3 


^^5~'--S-T3_?Js!>.S-^2S3S3Scoc;r^cs3p 
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lO  -f<  o  o 
c^  c;  to  ^H 

!■-  O  1— < 


.C5  CO  O  1-1 
I  (M  CO  rH  i-H 

1  r-Tc^ 


I  lO  O  CO 
O  CO 


c;oooo<=ooc50o^ 
cooooocooooo 


MccotCiO-^coi— iinooo 


O  ^^  *0  (M  ^ 
T-T  r^  TjT 


COOiO^OCOC^Jt^C-lCJOCOO 

OCOOOCCCCQCCOCOrtOTtfCs 

Tticne^cocoooc^icot-i— looo 


50  lO  CO  C^  lO 


o  o  o  •* 

r-J  O  O  O 
l'^«3t^C>lTt<t^(M5CiCC 


C  I—  Oi  to  <D 


1  CO  --H 
I  CO  C^J 


I  CO  Ct  iO  C-O  ^-  Ci  lO  O'  CO 
N  (M    CO  IM  CO  CO  CO 


00  o  to  ■ 

OCT.   1—  C^OCiCOCOtOJ^-CIOOO-^OC-ft—  J.'-tCIMC-JiO'O 
"iCOw5rHCOi:-<wtC<^tDOC^ICtl:^CO'C^i-HtO 


OOOCSlLOOb-OOOOOC^OO-t^'O-^MO 

M  ID  CO  CO  to  -*  ; 


CO  i^  -*  "-I  C^l  -*  1 


I   0_  1^  CO  O  C^   C^  (M  C-1   to  Ot.  C<J  r-^   C5  O  00  Ci  CO 
TjTrH  -^  ■^COiO~TjT"c<rcO-^T-rc-f 


o  S 


o 


ir  0-  c:  „ 
^  •;;  >  o 


5  "  ■ 


^s 


l^.a^' 


c3  S  5  S  S  3  5  S  5  3  ^  .2 .2  o  o  -S  3  [p  t;  3  =  a)  o  3 
a2aia2cct»a20C!cocca2a2aQoQa2a2ccoQEHE-iE-iEHi>p-'r^ 
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o 
O 


Q 

w 

o 
CO 


a 
O 

Value  _     -- 

3,550  00 
5,425  00 
3,200  00 
2,870  00 
890  00 

3,000"00 
1,545  00 

975  00 
4,773  00 
5,650  00 
4,755  00 
2,385  00 
1,200  00 

628  00 
4,775  00 
1.200  00 
7,250  00 
1.700  00 
5,456  00 
9,640  00 

320  00 

275  00 
4,150  00 
0,170  00 
5,685  00 

j  €/3-         rH                      ;          i-H          CO                                                       !^^                                                CN 

Number 

iioc^coojco     ioot^o-j'OTt(-*c5CM<MOcou^coi^-*T-iT-(«ocoi?q 

Value 

$21,570  00 

1,610  00 

16,048  00 

24,700  00 

6,840  00 

164,656  00 

20,610  00 

3,645  00 

20,455  00 
44,143  00 
61,970  00 
43,908  00 

8,910  00 

8,750  00 
27,175  00 

4,895  00 

8,410  00 
21,819  00 
38,500  00 
13,400  00 

6,850  00 
13,530  00 
38,000  00 

2,940  00 
10,127  00 

7,380  00 

Number 

389 
23 
245 
797 
171 
2,567 
391 
111 

483 
1,158 
961 
790 
154 
175 
823 

87 
283 
557 
700 
252 
150 
421 
616 

72 
181 
130 

Jacks  and  Jennies. 

Value    - 

OO       lOOO       1        1       to       lOOOOO       lOOOOOOO       lOO 
O-O-       tO<00       \       1        l-O       l<00000        l'00<00'0<3><0       lOO 

iO<0       lOiO-O       1        1       lO*       liOCC'OO.O       ICSOOO'O'OiO       IOCS 
!>,,—(       i<0^hO       1        1        11--       lOJl^t—  iOCS       lt^iOC3COC<»<01>-       !*>-<:£> 
rt<               lOiOt^       1        1        lt~       ICO^MOOtJI       IO-.  Tt<O'0rHO^ur5       IrH 

'^It-Tco'IIII'-i                  I                        '-'i 

Number 

COtH        It-i-li-l       1       1        ItO       lT-'i-(rHCOrt<        lrt<NOa0'0O05       lOOtO 
1           lOCOIIICOI^COrH          (Mil-          -*r-li-l-*               1 

1                              1       i       1               1                                             1                                                            1 

a 
S 
■< 
Kl 

Value 

$10,515  00 
1,745  00 
2,700  00 

16,300  00 
7,276  00 

15,118  00 

202  00 

------ 

860  00 

257  00 

7,865  00 

43,595  00 

6,250  00 

605  00 

8,660  00 

100  00 

8,280  00 

Number 

19,590 
3,485 
5,400 
40,883 
29,104 
55,689 

272 

--- 
4,400 

453 

20,627 

86,847 

25,000 

605 

16,675 

100 

32,279 

o 

o 
O 

1 

[a 

Value 

$36,413  00 

14,200  00 

25,126  00 

85,990  00 

68,493  00 

192,455  00 

26,790  00 

1,508  00 

27,325  00 

301.008  00 

206,732  00 

18,877  00 

164,327  00 

63,763  00 

6,788  00 

309,043  00 

2,275  00 

57,744  00 

330,698  00 

90,000  00 

51,847  00 

6,000  00 

109,560  00 

47,.345  00 

8,457  00 

68,250  00 
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KEPOPiT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor: 

In  accordance  with  that  section  of  the  Act  creating  a  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  defining  its  duties,  which  requires  the  presentation 
of  a  report  "  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature,"  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  for  your  consideration,  and  that  of  the  hon- 
orable Senate  and  Assembly,  the  accompanying  report,  embracing 
the  more  important  transactions  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
during  the  biennial  period  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  papers 
prepared  by  the  several  committees  appointed  to  consider  certain 
special  subjects  of  sanitary  interest  and  iiiiportance. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  deemed  inappropriate  upon  this  occasion, 
to  refer  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  objects  of  Boards  of  Health,  to 
the  special  duties  which  it  has  been  considered  incumbent  upon 
them  to  perform,  and  to  a  few  of  the  grand  results  which  have  been 
made  manifest  through  the  labors  of  such  organizations,  and  of 
sanitarians  in  this  and  other  countries.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
fitting  in  view  of  the  very  evident  misapprehension  of  this  subject 
which,  for  a  time,  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Board  itself. 

The  necessity  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Board  arises  from  the  fact, 
now  generally  recognized,  that  disease  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  ''  pre- 
ventable " — that  the  large  majority  of  the  maladies  which  afflict  the 
human  family  are  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  and 
that  by  the  systematic  and  efficient  adoption  of  the  means  which 
experience  has  made  known  to  us,  the  rate  of  mortality  may  be 
much  reduced — the  liability  to  disease  greatly  lessened. 

To  secure  this  important  result,  individual  action,  or  even  that  of 
distinct  localities  acting  independently  of  each  other,  is  often  power- 
less ;  and  the  experience  of  the  world  has  been  that,  when  this 
important  subject  was  left  to  the  uncertain  and  capricious  action  of 
isolated  individuals  or  Boards,  the  work  has  been  either  entirely 
neglected,  or  has  failed  of  its  highest  purposes.  A  careful  and  intel- 
ligent supervision  is  needed — an  efficient  system. 

The  language  of  the  law  under  wdiich  we  act  is  itself,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  the  duties  prescribed,  "to  make 
sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  disease, 
especially  of  epidemics,  the  source  of  mortality,  and  the  effects  of 
localities,  employments,  conditions,  and  circumstances,  on  the  pub- 
lic health  ;  and  gather  such  information  in  respect  to  these  matters 
as  they  may  deem  proper  for  diffusion  among  the  people  " — are  such 


as,  while  their  importance  will  be  admitted,  cannot  be  performed 
except  by  the  united  labors  of  an  organized  Board. 

"  One  of  the  first  great  objects  of  sanitary  organization,"  to  use 
the  language  of  a  distinguished  sanitarian,  "  is  to  watch  the  death 
rate ;  to  watch  it  not  only  over  a  city  or  parish,  but  in  detail ;  to 
watch  it  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  week  to  week;  to 
watch  it  as  affected  by  different  diseases,  and  particularly  what  are 
termed  epidemic  diseases,  and  such  diseases  as  we  believe  to  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  preventable;  and  this  done,  to  make  known  the  results 
from  time  to  time  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  sanitary 
evils,  so  as  effectually  to  bring  home  to  the  dwellers  in  darkness, 
ignorance  and  disease,  the  immense  significance  of  the  facts  taught 
by  these  figures." 

As  illustrating  some  of  the  real,  practical  benefits  resulting  from 
sanitary  measures,  systematically  pursued,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
adduce  facts  gathered  from  the  experience  of  those  countries  and 
localities  in  which  the  work  of  reform  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested. 
Works  of  this  nature  are  necessarily  of  slow  progress,  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  bear  fruit  only  after  years  of  probation.  Their  grand 
results  are  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  life  of  individuals,  but  of 
nations.  Sanitary  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  amelioration  which,  even  during  this  short  existence,  has 
more  or  less  directly  followed  the  faithful  observance  of  some  of  her 
laws.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  with  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  the 
elevation  of  communities  in  morals,  the  improvement  of  the  social 
state,  and  in  the  methods  of  living,  the  value  and  duration  of  human 
life  have  for  centuries  been  gradually  advancing.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  Paris  is  said  to  have  "  lost  her  population  at 
the  rate  of  50  in  every  1,000  annually,"  and  "notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  her  population  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  war,  her 
death  rate  was  then  only  about  28  in  1,000."  "  At  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  average  duration  of  life  was  about  twenty-one 
5'ears ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  it  was  forty-five  years 
and  five  montlis." 

Under  the  influence  of  improved  sanitary  measures,  wherever  they 
have  been  strictly  enforced  and  intelligently  conducted,  the  results, 
though  far  from  what  it  is  yet  hoped  to  attain,  are  even  more  gratify- 
ing. In  England,  after  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cities,  "in  nineteen  towns  the  annual  mortality,  which  had 
been  28  in  1,000  for  years  previous  to  the  improvements,  fell  to  21  in 
1,000."  _ 

In  Liverpool,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  reduced  from  38.4  in  1,000 
to  26  in  1,000.  In  five  towns,  according  to  Latham  on  sanitary 
engineering,  "  the  saving  of  life  *  *  *  averaged  25  per  cent.; 
while  in  the  two  diseases,  typhoid  fever  and  consumption,  the  aver- 
age reduction  v.'as  55  and  25  per  cent.,  respectively." 

It  is  further  shown  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  a  water  supply  into  twenty-five 
cities  and  towns,  possessing  an  aggregate  population  of  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six,  "the 
average  of  the  death  rates  per  10,000  for  the  different  places  had 
decreased  as  follows :  From  all  causes,  from  247.55  to  219.87 ;  from 
typhoid  fever,  from  13.34  to  7.8 ;  from  diarrhoea,  from  8.45  to  7.66 ; 
from  pulmonary  consumption,  from  33.44  to  27.3  ;  among  infants 
under  one  year,  from  55.65  to  50." 


One  additional  example,  drawn  from  the  sanitary  records  of 
England,  where  hygienic  measures  for  the  prevention  of  disease  have 
been  longest  and  most  efficiently  pursued,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  ninth  report  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, showing  that  in  twenty-five  towns  where  a  system  of  sewerage 
had  been  introduced,  in  nine  of  these  the  number  of  deaths  was 
diminished  over  50  per  cent.,  and  in  ten  others  from  33  to  50  per 
cent. ;  the  average  reduction  being  about  45  per  cent. 

Looking  at  the  grand  results  whicli  have  been  reached  during  the 
last  two  centuries  in  London,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  on 
the  authority  of  McCulloch  (Statistics  of  the  British  Empire),  that 
the  decrease  in  deaths  has  been — sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one — from  8  per  cent,  to  2.34  per  cent.; 
while  the  decrease  in  mortality  among  children  under  five  years  of 
age — from  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one — was  from  74.5  per  cent,  to  25.8. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where  sanitary  supervision  has  been 
only  partially  and  recently  introduced,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
up  to  and  including  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  to  the  po[)ulation  had  decreased  from  1.39  in  1,000  to  1.28 
in  1,000.  According  to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  the  efficient  Superin- 
tendent of  "  Vital  Statistics  of  Michigan,"  the  death  rate  in  that  State 
has  been  decreased  at  each  census.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
it  was  1.14  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  .99  ;  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy,  .94  per  cent.,  effecting  a  saving,  in  a  single  year,  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  lives,  and,  if  we  regard 
its  financial  aspect,  a  total  of  one  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars."^ 

St.  Louis,  from  one  of  the  most  unhealthy,  has  been  raised  to  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  of  the  United  States;  and  such  has  been  the 
gratifying  result  of  the  general  attention  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
cities,  and  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  recognized  causes  of 
disease,  that  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  any  excess  over  14 
deaths  in  1,000  of  population,  in  the  large  cities,  is  unnecessary,  and 
the  result  of  the  violation  of  known  hygienic  laws.  That  such  a 
result  can  be  attained  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  what  has 
already  been  achieved,  as  in  St.  Louis,  just  mentioned,  where  the 
death  rate  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  was  only  14.46  per 
1,000. 

Another  fact,  encouraging  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  sanitary 
reform,  is  that  so  forcibly  alluded  to  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  LL.  D., 
in  a  discourse  delivered  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five — that 
as  the  health  of  communities  increases  crime  diminishes.  In  Glas- 
gow, wdiile  the  deatli  rate  fell,  between  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  from  34  in  1,000  to 
29.09  per  1,000,  the  whole  number  of  crimes  were  reduced  from  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six — eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three;  of  thefts  alone  there  was  a 
reduction  of  from  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four. 

These  facts  are  rapidly  forcing  themselves  upon  the  observation  of 
the  public.     They  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Legislatures  and 

*Simons'  report  to  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association. 


State  authorities  everywhere,  and  their  legitimate  result  has  been 
the  creation  of  State  Boards  of  Health  in  nearly  one-third  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

REGISTRY    LAW. 

Among  the  measures  proposed  for  legislative  action  at  the  ensuing 
session,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  registry  law  which  the 
experience  of  the  past  has  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  inoperative. 

Laws  of  this  character,  though  their  importance  may  be  readily 
admitted  by  all  reflecting  citizens,  have  been  found  to  be  difficult  of 
enforcement  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  popular  sentiment  to 
which  we  must  look  for  its  support,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
which,  under  our  form  of  government,  no  law  can  be  effective,  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  its  observance.  Perhaps  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
not  yet  educated  to  a  full  recognition  of  its  utility.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  medical  men  of  the  State  are  all  prepared  to 
indorse  its  great  necessity,  and  to  give  aid  to  the  promotion  of  its 
objects  by  their  active  cooperation.  Sanitar\'  science,  under  which 
is  included  the  subject  of  vital  statistics,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  even  among  the 
most  intelligent  practitioners  of  medicine,  devoted  to  the  labors  of 
professional  life,  absorbed  in  the  arduous  duties  of  a  vocation  which 
commands  their  first  care,  some  should  be  found  who  have  bestowed 
little  thought  upon  the  machinery  of  a  science,  which,  though  it  be 
among  the  most  important  auxiliaries  to  practical  medicine,  and  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  society  where  all  its  parts 
are  brought  together,  all  its  legitimate  deductions  revealed,  has  as 
yet,  perhaps,  only  a  very  slight  bearing  upon  individual  success  in 
the  isolated  field  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

It  is  difficult,  at  all  times,  to  introduce  an  innovation  upon  long- 
established  habits,  especially  where  such  innovation  demands  some 
trouble  and  labor  for  its  success,  and  no  present  personal  advantage 
is  promised  by  its  adoption.  To  the  individual,  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  laborer  in  the  profession,  the  facts  which  it  is 
the  object  of  a  registry  law  to  collect  and  distribute — the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  occurring  in  his  immediate  circle,  and  the 
relation  these  sustain  to  each  other — may  be  of  little  apparent  present 
value ;  but  when  we  come  to  compare  them  with  similar  facts  gath- 
ered from  every  portion  of  the  State,  when  we  consider  their  rela- 
tions to  the  State  and  society  as  a  whole,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
light  they  are  capable  of  shedding  upon  the  grave  ciuestions  of 
health,  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  causes  of  disease,  they  assume 
an  altogether  different  aspect,  vast  in  their  results,  immeasurably 
important  in  their  practical  application. 

But,  aside  from  all  sanitary  considerations,  the  records  contem- 
plated by  the  law  are  liable  to  become  of  great  importance  in  a 
social  aspect — in  their  relation  to  individuals  and  families. 

Only  a  few  daj's  since,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
was  called  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  certificates  of  the  death 
of  two  persons  supposed  to  have  deceased  in  San  Francisco,  and 
which,  under  section  three  thousand  and  eighty  of  the  Political 
Code,  should  have  been  reported  by  the  Recorder  of  that  county. 

This  is  one  instance  in  which  the  want  of  a  proper  record  was 
seriously  felt  by  the  Executive  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  prerogcitives ;  and  several  other  cases  have  occurred  in  which 


the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  has  been  unable  to  furnish 
information  of  a  similar  character  to  parties  from  other  States  mak- 
ing inquiries  concerning  relatives  supposed  to  have  died  here  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Convinced  of  the  great  necessity  for  the  enforcement  of  a  judi- 
ciously devised  registry  law,  we  respectfully  ask  your  cooperation 
in  procuring  such  amendments  to  the  Act  now  in  force  (Chapter  III., 
Political  Code,)  as  will  render  it  more  effective. 

The  amendments  proposed  will  be  presented  by  a  committee, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature. 

LOCAL  BOAEDS  OF  HEALTH. 

By  the  provisions  of  Article  V.,  Chapter  II.,  Political  Code,  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Health,  by  the  proper  authorities,  is per- 
initted  in  every  incorporated  city  and  town,  and  the  Supervisors  of  any 
county  may  likewise  appoint  a  similar  board  in  any  unincorporated 
town,  when  necessity  requires,  for  a  definite  time.  In  both  cases  the 
creation  of  the  board  is  discretionary  with  the  city  or  county  author- 
ities ;  upon  neither  is  the  duty  obligatory,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
privilege  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  but  few^  instances. 

The  history  of  the  past  twelve  months  has  afforded  a  stronger 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  these  local  boards  than  any  equal 
period  since  the  organization  of  the  State  Board.  Epidemic  disease 
has  visited  the  State  with  uncommon  severity,  and  maintained 
its  sway  with  more  than  usual  tenacity.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that 
a  period  has  been  reached,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  through- 
out many  parts  of  the  United  States,  when  the  epiclemic  tendency 
or  influence  has  displayed  itself  with  extraordinary  vigor.  This  is 
especially  true  of  small-pox,  which  accounts  from  all  quarters  repre- 
sent as  having  assumed  a  virulence  and  power  of  transmission  for  a 
long  time  unknown.  Yet  it  is  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  the 
subject — in  truth,  no  fact  in  medicine  is  more  fully  demonstated — 
that  the  great  discovery  of  Jenner  has  lost  none  of  its  efficacy,  but 
that  this  disease,  once  .the  scourge  of  communities,  is,  under  proper 
police  regulations,  absolutely  within  the  control  of  man. 

Diphtheria,  too,  has  passed  over  the  State,  bringing  sickness  and 
desolation  into  many  households;  yet  this,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  preventable  by  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  rules. 

It  is  at  such  times  that  the  need  of  local  health  organizations  be- 
comes specially  apparent,  to  trace  out  the  progress  and  determine 
the  local  cause  of  disease,  to  correct  existing  evils,  to  point  out  the 
sources  of  danger,  and  to  educate  the  people  in  the  means  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  their  protection. 

Of  these  Boards,  which  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  every  incor- 
porated city  or  town  to  create,  at  least  one  phj'sician  should  be  a 
member,  and,  where  practicable,  the  office  of  Health  Officer  should 
be  held  by  a  member  of  the  same  profession.  They  should  be  re- 
quired to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board,  keeping  it  advised 
of  the  appearance  of  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases,  and  the  causes 
by  which  they  are  apparently  promoted ;  and  thej^  should  report  to 
the  same  central  authority  the  deaths  from  all  causes  occurring  in 
their  respective  localities. 
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A  bill  amendatory  of  the  present  law  on  this  subject,  as  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  health  system  thus  briefly  pointed  out  has  been,  not  inaptly, 
compared  to  the  signal  service  system  of  the  United  States  Army ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that,  under  proper  regulations,  it 
could  be  made  as  efficient  in  giving  warning  of  approaching  disease, 
as  by  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  gathered  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  chief  officer  of  that  Bureau  has 
become  in  foretelling  the  approach  of  elemental  disturbances ;  what 
the  subordinate  observers  are  to  the  head  of  that  wonderful  system, 
local  health  organizations  may  become  to  the  State  Board. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  in  the  suggestions  now  presented 
for  your  consideration  are,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  to  supply  it  with  reliable  information  concerning 
the  sanitary  influences  of  different  sections  of  the  State,  to  place  it 
in  possession  of  facts  relating  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  preventable 
disease,  and  the  local  causes  of  its  development,  and  thus  enable  it 
to  fulfill  its  own  high  mission. 

Of  a  very  large  class  of  the  diseases  to  which  communities  are 
subject,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  they  are  prevent- 
able. Sanitary  science  points  out  the  means.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  State  to  encourage  its  efforts. 

COXTINGENT     EXPENSES     OF     THE    STATE     BOAEU     OP     HEALTH     FOR    THE     FISCAL     YEAR     ENDING    JUNE 
THIRTIETH,    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

Salary  of  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  from  July  1st,  1876,  to  June  30th,  1877, 

comprising  the  twenty-eighth  fiscal  year $2,499  60 

Mileage  and  contingent  expenses 6S6  15 

Balance  unexpended : 814  25 

$4,000  00 

AMOUNT    OF    APPROPRIATION    FOR    TWENTY-EIGHTH    FISCAL   YEAR. 

Salary ^ $2,500  00 

Mileage  and  contingent  expenses 1,500  00 

$4,000  00 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  State  Board  of  Health, 

F.  W.  HATCH,  M.  D., 

Permanent  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  August  1,  1877. 
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REPORT  OF  PERMiXE^T  SECRETARY. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Health: 

Gentlemen  :  In  presenting  tins,  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  yoxir  Secretary  finds  himself  laboring  under  a  dis- 
advantage, in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  reports  and  other  papers 
emanating  from  the  correspondents  of  the  Board,  and  which,  if  pre- 
served, would  have  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  usual  method  of 
arranging  the  statistics,  so  as  to  include  the  fiscal  years  from  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  rather  than  the  calendar  year 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  alone.  This  loss  of  material 
was  occasioned  by  the  necessarilj'  unavoidable  circumstances  inci- 
dent to  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  incumbent  of  this  office. 
Dr.  T.  M.  Logan.  This  misfortune  has  compelled  the  adoption, 
therefore,  of  the  latter  method  of  f)resenting  the  statistics. 

The  arrangement,  though  less  in  accordance  with  custom,  and 
more  limited  as  to  time,  will,  doubtless,  yield  results  equally  exact 
and  satisfactory. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistical  portion  of  this  report  cannot 
be  more  complete,  embracing  a  much  wider  range  of  territory,  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  population. 

With  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  desirable  object,  soon  after  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  this  office  I  addressed  letters  and  circulars  to 
very  manj'  of  the  physicians  of  the  State,  asking  their  cooperation  in 
a  work  so  manifestly  important  as  the  statistics  of  deaths  and  their 
causes  in  every  portion  of  the  State.  From  many  of  them  favorable 
responses  were  received,  entitling  them  to  this  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  thanks  for  their  generous  acceptance  of  a  duty  which  brings 
no  present  reward.  By  these  gratuitous  services  of  the  members  of 
the  profession,  I  am  enabled  now  to  present  statistical  reports  from 
more  than  thirty  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  have 
reason  to  entertain  the  hope  of  being  able,  during  the  next  j'ear,  to 
include  a  much  larger  number.* 

In  California,  we  lack  as  yet,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  auxiliary 
labors  of  local  Health  Boards.  The  importance  of  these  local  organ- 
izations created  in  every  city  and  town,  exercising  a  local  supervision 
over  sanitary  matters  in  their  several  localities,  cooperating  with  a 

*  As  some  of  the  reports  received  from  correspondents  embrace  too  short  a  time  to  be  nsefuUj'  included  in 
the  tables  presently  to  be  given,  I  present  the  names  of  all  the  correspondents  of  the  Board  in  the  Appendix. 
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central  State  Board  in  carryino;  out  the  general  measures  which  maj' 
be  determined  upon  and  recommended  by  the  latter,  and  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  report  to  this  Board  the  statistics  of  deaths  and  their 
causes,  in  their  several  localities,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Yet,  in  some  of  our  cities,  now  or  recently,  sutferino;  from  zymotic 
diseases — from  the  very  class  of  diseases  against  which  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  Boards  of  Health  to  contend — from  members  of  that 
class  which  are  known  and  generally  recognized  to  be  the  pernicious 
fruit  of  sanitar}'  neglect,  the  offspring  of  filth,  of  impure  air,  of 
unwholesome  water,  of  imperfect  drainage  and  sewerage — there  is, 
unfortunatel}',  seen  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  intelligent  supervision, 
a  strange  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  local  Health  Board, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  correct  or  mitigate  these  very  evils.  I 
should  hail  it  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  if 
those  having  authority  would  organize  local  Boards  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  State.  Such  institutions  would  prove  valuable  aids  to 
this  the  central  Board,  and,  working  harmoniously  with  it,  would 
ultimately  atlbrd  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
sanitary  measures  faithfuU}'  observed  and  efficiently  conducted. 

WHAT   THE    BOARD    OF   HEALTH    HAS   DONE. 

Among  matters  of  a  general  nature  acted  upon,  or  having  been 
under  consideration  by  the  State  Board,  since  the  early  part  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  when  your  present  Secretary 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  following  may  be  enumer- 
ated: 

PROTECTION   AGAINST    SMALL-POX. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  San  Francisco,  in  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  its  subsequent  appearance  in 
epidemic  form,  I  instituted  measures,  wdth  the  approval  of  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pure  bovine  virus 
from  the  vaccine  farm  in  Wisconsin,  having  been  unable,  at  that 
time,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  in  San  Francisco.  The  virus 
jjrocured  was  the  pure  bovine  lymph,  collected  upon  ivorj''  slips,  and 
was  sent  gratuitously  to  the  various  correspondents  of  the  Board, 
and  some  other  physicians,  in  various  parts  of  the  State — -preferably 
to  those  localities  not  conveniently  situated  for  obtaining  reliable 
virus  from  other  sources. 

Of  'dhouififfii  medical  gentlemen  to  whom  C|uantities  of  this  virus 
were  sent,  acknowledgments  have  been  received  from  a  large  major- 
ity, bearing  testimony,  except  in  a  few  instances,  to  its  reliability. 
The  measure  seemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
disease  in  San  Francisco,  its  occurrence  in  other  cities  and  towns  in 
the  interior,  and  the  danger  of  its  yet  further  diffusion,  by  means  of 
the  stream  of  population  constantly  passing  out  of  San  Francisco  to 
other  sections  of  the  State. 

How  far  the  precautions  taken  may  have  acted  to  prevent  the  gen- 
eral dissemination  of  this  loathesome  disease,  cannot  be  known.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  by  thus  spreading  the  means  of 
its  prevention — the  only  effective  means  which  science  has  yet  dis- 
covered— some  good  was  accomplished. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  conformable  to  the  experience  of  several 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  in  Sacramento,  that  individuals  exhibited 
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a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  vaccinia  during  the  prevalence  of 
this  epidemic.  I  have  never  known  so  large  a  number  of  successful 
re-vaccinations  where  the  evidences  of  primary  protection  were 
well  marked  and  decisive,  as  at  this  time. 

It  is,  indeed,  remarka1)le  that  small-pox,  so  generally  prevalent 
throughout  San  Francisco,  did  not  manifest  itself  in  a  far  greater 
number  of  cases,  and  with  increased  mortality;  and,  especially,  con- 
sidering the  numerous  lines  of  travel  centering  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  free  communication  going  on  between  that  city  and  all  other 
portions  of  the  State,  that  it  should  not  have  become  more  general 
throughout  the  interior. 

I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  credit  of  this  happy  result 
is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  systematic  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  vaccination  was  practiced  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior towns,  and  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  virus  used,  thus  vin- 
dicating the  value  and  efficacy  of  this  harmless  expedient,  and 
adding  another  laurel  to  the  crown  of  the  immortal  Jenner. 

PURE    WATER   FOR   SAN    DIEGO. 

The  appeal  of  medical  gentlemen  in  San  Diego,  representing  the 
Board  of  Health  of  that  city,  to  the  State  Board,  for  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  and  probability  of  the  water  supply  being 
polluted  under  the  circumstances  stated  and  fully  described  in  an 
accompanying  map  of  the  locality  in  which  the  reservoir  and  its 
sources  of  supply  were  situated,  affords  a  gratifying  evidence  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  this  Board — that 
of  an  advisory  body  upon  Cjuestions  of  great  sanitary  importance — 
while  the  confidence  of  the  pul^lic  in  its  decision  is  fully  shown  by 
the  result  attained. 

In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  a  communi- 
cation Avas  received  by  one  of  the  Board,  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout,  asking  an 
official  opinion  in  regard  to  the  important  question  then  in  dispute 
between  the  local  Board  of  Health  on  the  one  side  and  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  supply  of  water  on  the  other. 

This  subject  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  interim  of  its  session,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  action 
being  evident,  their  opinion  was  conveyed  by  such  of  the  members 
as  were,  at  the  time,  in  San  Francisco — their  action  subsequently 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  remaining  members  present  at  the 
next  regular  meeting. 

SANITARY    MEASURES. 

In  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  I  was  requested 
by  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Dixon  to  visit  that  place,  and  con- 
fer with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  contending  against  the  further 
spread  of  diphtheria  which  was  just  then  raging  with  considerable 
fatality  among  the  youthful  population  of  the  town. 

In  conformity  to  an  appointment  made,  I  met  the  committee,  and 
examined,  as  thoroughly  as  the  circumstances  would  permit,  the 
condition  of  the  town,  its  drainage,  the  water  drawn  from  the  well 
near  the  school-house  in  which  the  disease  seemed  to  concentrate, 
and  whence  it  spread  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  of 
the  place.  A  circumstance  of  some  significance  seemed  to  be  the 
fact,  that  of  the  children  ultimately  attacked,  all,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  first  one  or  two  cases,  I  believe,  were  in  attendance  upon  this 
school  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic. 

The  result  of  the  conference  with  the  committee  was  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  disinfect  the  foul  places  almost  everywhere  visible, 
to  cleanse  the  open  drains  and  overfull  privies,  and  to  enforce,  what 
had  been  hitherto  neglected,  the  isolation  of  the  sick.  I  also  advised 
tlie  immediate  formation  of  a  Board  of  Health  with  power  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  town,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  addressed  an  official  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Solano  (bounty,  urging  their  concurrence 
in  the  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presenting  an  ordinance  for 
their  adoption.  1  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  Board  of  Health 
has  been  fully  organized  at  Dixon. 

sew"p:r-gas — HOW  to  keep  it  out  of  houses. 

This  subject,  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be  brought  before 
this  Board,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  models  of 
different  traps  presented,  and  their  respective  merits  explained,  and 
the  defects  of  the  traps  now"  in  general  use  fully  show^n. 

That  disease  is  frequently  conveyed  into  houses  through  the 
medium  of  in-door  water-closets  connected  with  cesspools,  and, 
especially,  with  the  large  sewers  of  a  city,  is  one  of  the  facts  which 
sanitary  science  has  rendered  altogether  probable.  In  truth,  some  of 
the  practical  illustrations  of  their  pernicious  effects  are  so  clear  as  to 
reduce  the  subject  almost  to  one  of  positive  demonstration.  The 
distinguished  sanitarian,  John  Simon,  so  long  identified  with  mat- 
ters concerning  the  public  health  in  England,  remarks  on  this 
subject: 

A  very  large  danger  to  the  public  health,  and  particularly  to  the  better-off  classes  of  society, 
has  of  late  years  consisted  in  the  recklessness  with  which  house-drains,  receiving-pijoes  from 
water-closets,  sinks,  cisterns,  baths,  etc.,  in  the  interior  of  houses,  and  often  actually  within 
bed-rooms,  or  the  adjoining  dressing-rooms,  have  been  brought  into  connection  with  sewers. 
Among  architects  and  builders  there  seems  to  have  been  very  imperfect  recognition  of  the 
danger  which  this  arrangement  must  involve,  in  event  either  of  unskillful  first  construction  or 
of  subsequent  mismanagement  or  want  of  rejiair.  Then,  in  regard  of  construction,  an  almost 
unlimited  trust  has  been  placed  in  artisans  who  not  only  could  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 
stand certain  of  the  finer  conditions  (as  to  atmospheric  pressure)  which  they  had  to  meet,  but 
also,  in  not  a  few  instances,  have  evidently  failed  to  apjjrehend  that  even  their  mechanical 
work  requires  conscientious  execution.  Under  the  influence  of  the  latter  deficiency,  there  have 
been  left,  in  almost  innumerable  cases,  all  sorts  of  escape-holes  for  sewer  effluvia  into  houses, 
and  disjointed  drains,  effusing  their  filth  into  basements;  while  under  the  other  deficiency 
house-drainage,  though  done  with  good,  workmanlike  intention,  has  often,  for  want  of  skilled 
guidance,  been  left  entirely  without  exterior  ventilation,  and  sometimes  has,  in  addition,  had 
the  overflow  pipes  of  baths  and  cisterns  acting  as  sewer  ventilators  into  the  house.  •■■■  *  * 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  (he  adds)  that  under  circumstances  of  this  sort  a  large  quantity 
of  enteric  fever  has  been  insured;  and  I  should  suppose  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  other 
filth  diseases  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  cause. — John  Simons,  on  Filth  Diseases. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  this  subject, 
will  find,  I  apprehend,  in  the  cities  of  California,  violations  of  sani- 
tary precautions  equally  flagrant,  faults  of  construction  equally  gross 
with  those  alluded  to  by  the  distinguished  authority  just  quoted; 
and  it  is  with  strict  i)ropriety,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
safety,  that  this  subject  has  been  made  prominent  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  important  work  thus  briefly  reviewed,  special 
reports  have  been  presented  upon  subjects  of  sanitarj^  interest, 
which  will  be  introduced  in  their  appropriate  places. 
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MORTALITY    AND    VITAL    STATISTICS — GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  mortality  report,  now  submitted,  has 
been  somewhat  exceptionah  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  of 
deaths  incident  to  climate,  and  common,  more  or  less,  to  every  year, 
certain  extraordinary  causes  have  prevailed  prominently  in  certain 
of  the  cities,  Imt,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  pretty  generally  over  the  State.  The  extraordinary 
heated  term  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  was  one  of 
those,  sensibly  manifest  in  San  Francisco  and  the  interior  cities  by 
the  unusual  prevalence  of  cholera  infantum,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  State  by  sun-stroke,  a  disease  from  which  the 
people  of  California  have  commonly  been  considered,  to  a  great 
extent,  exempt ;  the  breaking  out,  about  the  same  time,  of  small-pox 
in  San  Francisco,  and  its  gradual  increase  and  ultimate  exj)ansion 
to  the  magnitude  of  an  epidemic,  was  another;  while  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  diphtheria  spreading  epidemically  over 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  State,  was  a  third. 

Excluding  those  unusual  phenomena,  the  reports  of  deaths  received 
from  correspondents  of  the  Board  demonstrate  a  very  favorable 
condition  of  the  public  health.  These  reports  embrace  a  very  large 
area  of  the  State,  and  represent  a  majority  of  the  population,  now 
estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand. 

The  reports  received  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  include  forty 
localities.  Of  these,  tAventy  have  been  regular,  embracing  each 
month  in  the  year ;  others  have  been  regular  for  the  time  during 
which  they  have  been  made;  and  others,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been 
only  irregular.  Some  of  the  latter,  while  presenting  a  statement  of 
the  mortality  for  a  few  isolated  and  disconnected  months,  are  value- 
less for  purposes  of  generalization  and  statistical  accuracy. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  of  the  reports,  however  carefully  and 
regularly  made,  are  absolutely  correct.  In  the  interior  towns  having 
no  local  Boards  of  Health,  or  other  authority  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  record  of  deaths,  perfect  exactitude  is  almost  impossible;  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  the  effort  has  been  made  to  make  them  approximately 
so — sufficiently  so,  perhaps,  to  convey  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
diseases  which  have  prevailed,  and  the  relations  sustained  to  them 
by  different  portions  of  the  State.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  the  basis  for  statis- 
tical deductions. 

The  following  "table "  exhibits  the  mortality  from  all  the  causes 
enumerated  in  thirtv-three  localities : 


MORTALITY    TABLE. 
Arranged  for  sexee,  ages  and  Hoiiui/iVa.  with  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population,  1S76. 
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The  percentage  of  deaths  to  population  for  some  of  the  cities  seems 
large.  This  may  be  particularly  remarked  of  San  Francisco.  Yet 
the  death  rate  of  this  city  during  the  past  year  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered a  true  measure  of  the  security  of  life  and  health  there.  As 
already  remarked,  several  causes  concurred  to  give  universal  prom- 
inence to  the  niortality,  and  to  assign  to  it  a  higher  death  rate  than 
is  its  legitimate  due.  Thus  the  heated  term  of  June  and  July,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-six,  became  the  occasion  of  a  great  and 
sudden  increase  in  mortality  from  cholera  infantum,  while  the  epi- 
demics of  di])htheria  and  small-pox  added  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  to  the  catalogue  of  the  dead. 

A  similar  explanation  is  due  to  some  other  cities,  especially  to  Los 
Angeles,  where,  as  will  be  shown,  extraordinary  causes  of  disease 
have  existed. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  are  by  what  are  known  as  zymotic  diseases,  or  one  in  3.4 
of  the  entire  mortalit3\ 

Among  these,  small-pox  claims  three  hundred  and  seventy-four ; 
diphtheria,  seven  hundred  and  forty-four;  and  cholera  infantum, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Croup  is  accountable  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  but  as  these,  with  only  eight  exceptions,  occurred 
in  localities  in  which  dii;)htheria  was  at  the  time  prevailing,  it  is 
legitimate  to  include  them  under  the  latter,  swelling  the  mortality 
by  this  disease  to  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine — a  high  death  rate — 
one  in  9.4  of  the  whole,  one  in  2.7  of  all  the  deaths  by  the  zymotic 
class,  one  in  five  hundred  and  three  of  the  estimated  population 
represented. 

Among  the  pyrexiae,  typhoid,  or  typho-malarial  fever,  is  set  down 
for  three  hundred  and  twelve  deaths,  while  the  true  malarial 
types — intermittent  and  remittent — give  us  only  fifty-nine.  The 
latter  figures  are  significant,  and  especially  gratifying,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  these  diseases  prevail  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
State. 

Pursuing  our  rapid  analysis  of  the  general  mortality,  we  find 
that  of  the  whole  number — eight  thousand  and  sixteen— two  thou- 
sand fiye  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  among  children  under  five 
years  of  age — 31  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  Of  these  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-two  children,  one  thousand  and  fifty-one 
were  enrolled  under  the  zymotic  class,  or  41  per  cent. 

The  past  year,  as  before  stated,  has  been  an  exceptional  one. 
Epidemic  influences  have  been  at  work,  affecting  all  classes  to  some 
extent,  l)ut  falling  heavily  upon  the  youthful  population.  Yet,  it  is 
against  these  very  influences  that  sanitary  science  is  directing  its 
energies;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict,  that  when  the  laws 
which  regulate  health  are  better  understood,  when  the  fact  becomes 
known  that  the  diseases  which  most  commonly  afflict  the  infantile 
population  are  susceptible  of  being,  to  a  large  degree,  controlled, 
when  tlie  important  subject  of  infantile  diet  and  clothing  shall  com- 
mand the  attention  it  deserves,  when  the  principle  of  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  from  parent  to  child,  as  the  result  of  the  violation 
of  hygienic  laws,  shall  become  a  matter  of  popular  recognition,  the 
desolation  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  deaths 
among  children  under  five  years  of  age  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
will  be  no  longer  repeated. 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  Board  to  instruct  the  public  in 
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these  essential  truths,  to  place  within  its  reach  the  means  of  inlor- 
mation  upon  matters  involving  the  health  and  happiness  of  every 
household. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  causes  of  disease  existing  during  the  year 
the  above  showing  is  not  an  unfavorable  one,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  epidemic  force  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  youthtul 
population.  The  death  rate  under  five  years  of  age  has  been  stated 
at  31  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  is  for  the  State  at  large.  Yet  there 
is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  different  cities.  Looking  only  at  those 
from  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  a  full  record  of  deatlis  has  been 
received,  we  find  the  following  result :  San  Francisco,  34  per  cent, 
under  five  years  of  age;  Sacramento,  24  per  cent.;  Stockton,  22  per 
cent;  Mary.sville,  16  per  cent.;  Los  Angeles,  32  per  cent.;  Santa 
Barbara,  29  per  cent. ;  Napa,  21  per  cent. ;  Watsonville,  23  per  cent. ; 
Colusa,  24  per  cent. ;  Oakland,  18  per  cent. ;  Santa  Cruz,  45  per  cent. ; 
Woodland,  37  per  cent.;  Placerville,  14  per  cent.;  a  very  favorable 
standard  of  health  when  compared  with  some  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  Eastern  States. 

In  Boston,  the  annual  death  rate  among  children  under  five  years 
of  age  is  said  to  be  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality;  in  Baltimore, 
30  to  31  per  cent. ;  in  Cincinnati,  44  to  46  per  cent. ;  and  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  over  one-half 

Rising  somewhat  largely  among  the  causes  of  mortality,  \ye  find 
pneumonia  and  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organ.s — four  hundred  and  ninety-four,  or  6.1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
by  all  causes. 

The  reports  of  ".sickness"  prevailing  in  different  localities,  which 
have  been  received  from  the  correspondents  of  the  Board,  have 
demonstrated  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  in  many  portions  of 
the  State  during  the  spring  and  winter  months.  Tins  is  particularly 
true  of  some  of  the  mountain  towns,  and  those  located  near  the 
foothills. 

The  following  table,  formed  from  the  "sickness  reports"  of  seven 
localities,  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which  they  have  prevailed, 
and  their  fatality.  Tliese  particular  localities  are  selected  on  account 
of  the  comi)leteness  of  their  records  for  the  months  rei>resented,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that,  in  others,  the  diseases  occurring  are  not 
reported  by  name,  but  simply  arranged  according  to  their  appro- 
priate nosological  classes. 

Table   of  cases  of  Pneumonia,  BroiichUis  and  other  Jnflammatoty  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 

Organs,  and  the  deaths  by  each. 
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Thus  we  find  that  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  of  pneumo- 
nia, only  seven  proved  fatal,  and  of  seventy-two  cases  of  bronchitis, 
three  died  ;  yielding  the  small  percentage  of  .058  and  .041  per  cent, 
respectively. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these  reports  could  not  have  been 
more  regular,  and  should  have  been  limited  to  only  a  few  localities. 
The  obvious  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  regular  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  a  profession  whose  time  is  occupied  with 
the  special  duties  of  their  vocation.  The  work  is  a  voluntary  one, 
gratuitous,  involving  some  labor,  and  demanding  a  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  public  spirit  and  professional  enthusiasm ;  and  I 
feel  it  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  thus  manifested  their  willing- 
ness to  aid  us  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  Board  to  make  this 
public  acknowledgment  of  their  kindness  and  generous  offices. 
The  importance  of  these  reports  is  only  second  to  those  of  mortality. 
Ill  some  respects  they  are  equally  so. 

With  the  intention  of  facilitating  the  work  of  making  these 
rei)orts,  I  have  recently  prepared  the  following  form,  modeled  after 
that  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  and,  like  theirs,  printed  upon  a 
"postal  card."    The  work  of  filling  uj)  and  transmission  is  easy. 

/'       rt  of  DiscaacH  -prevalent  durinfj  the  month  of ,  lh7--,  w  _  .•- . and  vicinity. 


Diseases. 


Cases. 


'       i' ra  Infantum 

Cliok-ra  Morbus 

Diarrhoea . 

Dvs.Mlt.TV 

Bni;ill-i-x 

Mca.-K'.s 

Scarlatina . 

Di|>htheria 

Croiij)  (niembranous)... 

Wlidoping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Fcv(>r — Typhoid 

Fever — Typlio-malarial 

Fever — Intermittent 

Fever — Remittent _ 

Fever — Cerebral 

Piu'iimouia 

BiMiichitis 


Please  indicate  in  the  proper  column  the  number  of  casesoccurrine;,  not  alone  in  the  reporter's 
practice,  but  those  also  of  which  he  can  obtain  definite  information  in  his  vicinity.  Please  mail 
th  •  card  as  soon  after  the  end  of  the  month  as  convenient. 

1 1  any  of  these  diseases  should  be  epidemic,  please  indicate  the  fact  by  a  cross,  thus :  + 

.  .V.  D. 


The  deaths  occurring  in  a  given  locality  are  not  certainly  indicative 
of  the  amount  or  character  of  disease  ])revailing;  and,  hence,  if  we 
wisli  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to 
the  latter,  we  must  seek  it,  not  alone  in  the  mortality,  but  also  in  the 
sickness  to  which  it  is  subject.     In  the  several  localities  just  now 
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yet  «e  have  seen  tluit   l''^. /"^'^'^  <''*"; f^^""    In  the  same  loeali- 
an.l  nineteen,  or  ">nyloa  ly  n  sex  entecn  case»     in         ^^_^^^^^  ^^^ 

;i-  '''^'  "'^f  .J' ,  Th  '' le'  tl  s  by  tle'se  Tuses  were  absolutely  ,.o«. 
twi'Htv-ci.cht,  yet  tiu  tKauib  u:y  ii  ,-,     therefore,  a  unilorm 

Taken  in  oonneefon  "'i'  '  ',1'°^,,°'   ^e  '^/'g-^at  vX^-  *™«i"^  '^ 
svsteni  of  "siekness  reports    ;"'    P.7,'*=4tatrand  yielding  informa- 

lion  ..r  Ibe sanitary  >;'tt;;>''<^^^^«''',*^f,f,'°t,  bit  also  to  those  seek- 
prolitahle  no.  a  one  o  the.  pr<^  nt   ^^'^'^''-^^'t'^^L^  ig.ation     It  is 

Avidely  dilVerent  phases,  to  disease. 

EPIDEMICS.  ' 

The  epidemic  diseases  possess  a  special  interest  in  this  review;  and 
of  these  the  first  in  their  order  of  occurrence  is 

SMALL-POX. 

\llusion  has  ah^eadv  been  made  to  this  subject  and  its  prominencellu 
as  a  cause  of  mortLity  during  the  year  past.  The  ^vhok  num^^^^^^  . 
ca<=es  reported  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  of  ^^hich  three  .^ 
hundrecFand  forty-five  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  seven  in  Oakland, 
d"l  t  in  Stock  on,  eleven  in  Los  Angeles,  and  three  m  Sacramento 
leSvng  only  three  cases  to  be  accounted  for  in  other  localities.    I^ 

ruth  It  no  time  during  the  year  has  this  disease  prevailed  as  a| 
epidemic  outside  of  San  Francisco.    Occasional  cases  occurred  i4- 
Xer  portions  of  the  State,  probably  by  importation  from  the  me. 
troDoli^  but  never  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  alarm 

Tbelieve  we  are  justified  in  repeating  what  was  stated  m  an  early 
portion  of  this  Rei-ort,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  to 

he  prompt  and  efficient  application  of  the  one  g^'^at  prophylac^^^^^^^^ 
vaccination,  together  with  a  strict  isolation  of  the  sick,  we  o^ve  this 
general  exemption  from  its  epidemic  influence  m  the  interior  of  the 
State. 

CHOLERA   INFANTUM. 


Close  upon  small-pox,  or  rather,  comcidently  with  it  as  a  special 
cau'^e  of  disease,  came  the  heated  term  of  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
the  first  week  in  Julv,  rendered  memorable  by  the  large  increase  id 
the  mortalitv  of  children  during  its  prevalence  and  for  the  months 
immcdiatelv  succeeding.  In  San  Francisco  the  mortality  by  cholera 
infantum  rose  from  eight  in  May  to  fifty-five  m  June,  twenty-eighl 
in  July,  falling  to  fourteen  in  August— the  total  from  this  caust 
being  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  interior,  as  well  as  m  ottiei 
cities  on  the  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Oakland,  no  very  markec 
prominence  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  aggregate  of  mortality  Ol  twc 
liundrcd  and  thirty-seven  deaths  only  eighty-seven  are  due  to  al. 
parts  of  the  State  outside  of  the  metropolis. 
The  influence  of  the  same  cause  was  felt  also  m  its  ettect  upor 
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other  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  aggregate  mortality  by  all 
affections  of  the  digestive  sj'stera  rising  to  six  hundred  and  six  for 
the  year. 

The  facts  relating  to  cholera  infantum  are  particularly  noticeable 
in  consequence  of  their  dependence  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
'lieated  term,"  which  has  been  stated  to  have  occurred  about  the 
last  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  To  this  cause,  also, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  remarkable  occurrence  of  sun-stroke,  as  it  was 
ol)served  in  the  valleys  of  the  State  at  the  same  time. 

SUN-STROKE. 


The  restricted  limits  of  this  report  forlnd  more  than  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  this  disease  and  its  causes;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  important  subject  of  its  prevention.  I  am  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  content  myself  with  a  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  disease,  drawn  from  the  facts  collected,  without  enter- 
ing upon  the  arguments  in  their  support. 

I'irst — The  influences  upon  which  we  have  hitherto  relied  as 
ailbrding  protection  against  the  occurrence  of  sunstroke  in  California, 
luive  been  tlie  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  agreeable  and,  so  far 
a-  it  relates  to  the  present  subject,  salutary  change  in  temperature 
towards  evening — alfbrcling  an  opportunity  for  refreshing  rest, 
calming  the  nervous  system  and  dissipating  the  bodily  temperature 
which  the  combined  influence  of  exposure  to  a  hot  sun  and  severe 
exertion  may  have  raised  to  above  the  normal  standard. 

Second — The  circumstances  concurring  to  occasion  the  disease, 
(luring  June  and  Jul}^  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  were: 

(I.  Atmospheric  heat,  excessive  and  uncommonly  prolonged,  espe- 
cially ivlieii  acting  upon  individuals  unaccustomed  to  its  influence.  This 
is  particularly  shown  by  the  cases  occurring  in  Antioch  and  near 
Woodland.  In  the  former  locality  five  cases  were  reported  by  Dr. 
I'arkison,  all  the  subjects  having  recently  arrived  from  the  cooler 
and  less  debilitating  climate  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  the  work  of  harvest.  Two  of  the  five  cases 
oicurring  near  Woodland  were  of  the  same  character. 

h.  The  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  with,  possibly,  the  electrical 
conditions  which  attend  them,  and  the  uncommonly  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  nights  during  their  continuance. 

c.  The  association  of  high  and  prolonged  temperature  with  unu- 
sual humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

(I.  Exertion  while  exposed  to  these  influences. 

r.  Arrest  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  a  depraved 
-tate  of  the  blood,  and  slow  or  altogether  deficient  evaporation  from 
ihe  surface,  by  which  the  natural  cooling  process  was  interrupted. 
In  most  of  the  cases  reported,  the  skin  was  noted  for  its  intense 
ilryness. 

,/".  Possibly,  in  some  cases,  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants; though  the  supposition  is  contradicted  by  other  cases,  espe- 
■ially  by  those  occurring  near  Princeton,  Colusa  County.  Of  the  five 
fatal  cases  reported  from  this  locality,  four  were  Chinamen,  and  these 
I'cople  are  proverbially  temperate.  On  the  other  hand,  of  fifteen 
'atal  cases  occurring  in  other  localities,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
■even  were  in  the  habit  of  "drinking  considerable"  wine  or  whisky; 
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two  were  voported  to  bo  slrictly  temperate,  and  of  the  remainder  nol 
special  mention  in  tl.is  ^fard ^™s  ma'le;  malarial  influ-j 

.^Jl^t!^^:fJ^k^^^^^^  *e  climate  and  temf 
pcraturc.  ^.n,^  i><^  en i-m-nod  ud  briefly,  embracing 

%!;;i^i^v:idlrrof''a?^.^:?vat^n»'iXnies  capable  of  bein^ 

controlled  alcoholic  stimulants,  thirst  beinj 

alhn-?d  Vy  cool'^te^not  in  excessive  quantities,  but  sufficient  fo 

the  purpose  ..inthino-  to  the  climate,  attention  beini 

T/iird-Adaptation  of    he  ^  ^thmg  to  tn^^^^  UqU-coloreom^i 

paid  to  the  co/or  no    ess  ^l^f^  to    he  w^iena^      kW^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

clothing  has  been  shown  to  ^^^^  tlie  be^t,  as  ajtm   m    a  g    ^^^^  ^i^^^  j^^^ 

tection  from  the  «|"y^^;:;5'%,.J;^^e^e  among  ^Sns^ecently  froiT- 
occurring  during  the  ,pai^t  year  \\eieJ^Tnoiigi 


DIPHTHERIA. 


TJpference  has  already  been  made  to  diphtheria  which,  as  forming 
a  i^rt  ^tll^e  cur'4nt  history  of  the  year,  deserves  a  more  extendec 

''Ivithout  having  the  records  at  hand  by  which  to  verify  the  fact,  i 
may  be  iafely  stated  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  ha 
+V.t«  fntnl  disease  of  children  so  generally  manilested  itseil  ., 

From  thre?idence  presented  by  the  death  records,  diphthern 
se  ms  0  tve  been  moi^  or  less  observed  at  ^an  Francisco  ajdsom. 
other  towns  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  pe  od  unde 
rpviow  sixteen  deaths  having  been  recorded  m  the  toimer  city  ii 
Janivryethteen  hundred  ?nd  seventy-six  eighteen  in  February^ 
tweX^seven  n  March,  twenty-nine  in  Apri  ,  thence  decreasing  t 
Wist  whSi  it  appears  to  have  received  fresh  vigor,  and  was  mad^ 
fesSble  for  tl  irty-eight  deaths.  During  the  early  half  of  th 
^rwe  find  "alread'y,  tS  some  extent,  prevaent  inotW 
of  the  State-on  the  coast,  at  Los  Angeles;  m  the  ^alle>s  at  feacra 
mento.  Redwood,  and  St.  Helena ;  and  m  the  mountains  at  Weaver 
^.ille-'each  of  these  places  being  credited  with  one  death  m  -Januarj 

The  disease  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  assumed  an  ep 
demic  form,  however,  in  any  portion  of  the  State  until  Apiil,  whei 
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1  it  appeared  with  considerable  violence  in  Petaluma  and  other  parts 

^'1  of  Sonoma  Valley,  and  Santa  Cruz.    The  source  of  its  origin  at  Peta- 
i:  luma  appears  to  be  unknown,  and  is  the  more  mysterious  as  this  is 

'^i  said  by  Dr.  Crane  to  have  been  the  first  epidemic  of  any  kind  which 

*i  had  appeared  at  that  place.  Writing  from  Petaluma,  in  May  of  the 
present  year,  Dr;  Crane  says  :     "  AVe  have  had  diphtheria  for  the  past 

r    year  in  a  mild  epidemic  form — mortality  large  for  the  number  of 

%    cases." 

At  Santa  Cruz,  it  is  reported  as  having  been  imported,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered  remarkable   by  Dr.  Anderson  that,  though   the   epidemic 
,  commenced  at  a  season  when  the  town  is  full  of  strangers — families 
f  seeking  a  refuge  during  the  summer  months  at  this  poi)ular  watering 

■  place — it  should  not  have  found  therein  a  fertile  soil  for  propagation 
and  difi'usion. 

From  this  time  on,  the  disease  appears  to  have  gradually  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  Twenty-four  deaths  are  reported 
in  May  at  Los  Angeles,  among  the  native  population  ;  four  a  little 
later  in  Santa  Barbara,  likewise  among  the  native  Spanish  popula- 
tion, by  whom  it  was  imported  from  Los  Angeles;  and,  later  still,  in 
Napa  and  other  towns,  until  the  aggregate  of  deaths,  December 
thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four.  Of  course  the  figures  given  do  not  repre- 
sent the  true  mortality  of  the  State.  From  some  other  towns,  where 
diphtheria  is  known  to  have  prevailed,  my  efforts  to  obtain  informa- 
tion have  been  unavailing. 

I  cannot  omit  here  to  allude  to  the  cases  of  this  disease  reported  in 
anotlier  j^lace,  as  occurring  in  the  Asylum  for  Or[)hans  under  the 
control  of  the  Good  Templars,  at  Vallejo.  The  number  of  cases  and 
deaths  is  so  large,  and  occurred  within  so  short  an  interval,  as  to 
attract  attention. 
The  disease  ai^pears  to  have  commenced  early  in  April,  eighteen 

3|  hundred  and  seventy-six,  continuing  in  an  epidemic  form  until  May. 
During  this  period  forty-three  cases  are  reported  to  have  occurred. 
The  deaths  were  nine — the  first,  April  seventh,  and  the  last,  April 
twenty-fiftli.  One  death  by  membranous  croup  is  reported  for  i\lay, 
but  I  have  tlie  authority  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  attended  the  inmates 
of  the  Asylum  during  this  epidemic,  that  this  also  was  one  of 
diphtheria. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  facts  relating  to  this 
unusual  outbreak  of  disease  in  this  institution,  I  have  been  favored 
by  Mr.  Crowhurst,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  "  Li  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
Marcli,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  one  of  the  business  men 
"f  Vallejo  was  called  to  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  to  attend  the 
ineral  of  some  members  of  a  family  of  relatives  who  had  died 
Irom  the  scourge,  diphtheria.  On  returning  to  Vallejo,  he  and  some 
of  his  family  were  taken  down  with  the  disease,  and  were  attended 
by  members  of  a  familj-  residing  near  the  Home  for  Orphans.    The 

tij  children  of  the  last  mentioned  family  were  attending  the  school  of 
the  Orphans'  Home  at  the  time  they  were  taken  sick.  Two  of  the 
family  died,  and,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Home  inmates  were  taken 
sick  with  the  same  disease."  The  facts  reported  by  Mr.  Crowhurst 
are  substantiated  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

A  fact  not  stated,  however,  is  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  no  sufficient  precaution  seei>is  to  have  been  taken  to  isolate 
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the  sick,  nor  does  attention  appear  to  have  been  very  strongly- 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  contagion.  A  large  room,  airy,  and 
well  ventilated,  upon  the  first  or  main  floor  of  the  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  in  immediate  proximity  to  others, : 
and  to  the  liall  frequented  by  the  well ;  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, no  special  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the 
disease  by  the  disinfection  or  the  destruction  of  clothing. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  should  be,  in  connection  with  all 
such  institutions,  a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  and  the  strictest 
attention  to  disinfection  and  isolation  of  the  sick  should  be  required. 
Tlie  inmates  of  these  institutions  are,  to  some  extent,  the  wards  of 
the  State,  entitled  to  its  protection ;  and  though,  doubtless,  the  trus- 
tees having  control  over  them  would  cheerfully  adopt  any  measures 
calculated  to  effect  the  saving  of  life,  and  promote  the  health  and 
interests  of  the  unfortunate  children  entrusted  to  their  care,  consist- 
ently with  their  conceptions  of  duty,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
adoption  of  measures  which,  to  the  sanitarian,  would  be  regarded  as 
of  great  importance,  might,  by  others,  especially  when  the  question 
of  expenditures  is  considered,  be  looked  upon  as  trivial  and  unnec- 
essary. Hence,  I  believe,  a  provision,  such  as  has  been  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  made  by  these  institutions.  The  great  difficulty  in  any 
case  like  that  under  consideration  lies,  not  in  an  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  to  do  their  duty,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tagiousness of  diphtheria  is  not  everywhere  recognized.  It  is  even 
denied  by  a  few.  Yet  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  results  of  recent 
experience  and  investigation,  the  question  ought  to  have  been  settled 
in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession — that  it 
should  be  generally  known  that  the  arrest  of  diphtheria,  so  far  as 
sanitary  measures  are  concerned,  rec[uires  the  same  protective  pre- 
cautions as  do  scarlatina  or  measles,  and  until  this  is  done  it  will  be 
liable  to  continue  to  decimate  our  asylums  and  schools  at  every  out- 
break. 

These  remarks,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  are  not  made  with  an 
intention  to  reflect  upon  the  management  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tion. The  asylum  is,  in  truth,  a  noble  monument  to  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Order  by  whom  it  was  founded — one  of  the  best  in  its  location, 
its  architectural  design,  its  general  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates,  its  ^yater  supply,  and  its  capability  of  being  beautified 
and  made  attractive  in  its  surroundings. 

The  important  practical  question  arises :  What  have  been  the 
origin  of  this  epidemic,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  propa- 
gated ? 

Without  entering  upon  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  etiology 
of  diphtheria,  a  few  facts  collected  during  the  present  epideniic 
deserve  to  be  recorded,  not  as  settling  the  question,  but  as  throwing 
some  light  upon  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  involved  in  a  certain 
degree  of  obscurity. 

One  of  these  is  its  apparent  dependence  upon  defective  sewerage, 
over-crowding,  and  the  usual  attendants  of  these— poor  ventilation 
and  filth.  The  occurrence  and  great  fatality  of  the  disease  at  Los 
Angeles,  among  the  native  Spanish  and  half-breed  population,  might 
be  presented  as  an  illustration,  while,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Orme,  other  portions  of  the  city  were  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
exempt.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  condition  of  what 
is  called  Spanishtown,  in  that  city,  the  fruitful  sources  of  zymotic 
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disease,  in  the  low  adobe  dwellings  crowded  with  families,  the  entire 
absence  of  sewerage,  the  defective  arrangements  of  privies  and  cess- 

f)Ools,  the  filth  upon  the  surface,  and  the  partial  exemption  of  this 
ocality  from  the  winds  which  prove  so  salutary  in  a  sanitary  aspect 
in  other  portions  of  the  city.  We  see  the  influenco  of  this  condition 
of  things  well  exemplified"^  in  the  frequency  and  fatality  there  of 
other  diseases  of  the  same  class,  as  compared  with  the  American 
portion  of  the  town — the  cholera  infantum,  the  typhoid  fevers,  and 
scarlatina,  which  have  carried  off  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Spanish 
population  during  the  past  year;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  same  insalubrious  surroundings  should 
have  exerted  a  potent  influence,  if  not  indeed  of  originating,  at  least 
in  favoring  the  ])ropagation  of  tlie  epidemic  under  review. 

Conclusions  of  the  same  character  might  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
observed  in  other  localities,  and  prominently  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  especially  prevalent  in  those 
wards  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  have  been  unusually  bad — 
embracing  low  grounds,  defective  drains,  imperfect  sewerage — in 
some  instances  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  and  associated,  in 
some  of  these  wards,  with  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  and  other 
zymotic  diseases. 

Again,  some  interesting  facts  have  been  observed  touching  the 
method  by  which  diphtlieria  has  been  transported  from  districts 
more  or  less  remote.  The  history  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  related,  in 
Dixon,  Solano  County,  presents  a  case  in  point. 

A  child  just  recovering  from  diphtheria,  at  San  Francisco,  came 
to  visit  the  family  of  a  friend  at  Dixon,  bringing  \yith  it,  it  is  said,  the 
clothing  worn  during  its  sickness.  One  of  the  children  of  this  house- 
hold was  taken  sick  with  the  disease  in  a  few  days,  and  died,  there 
having  been  previously  no  diphtheria  in  the  vicinity,  and  no  com- 
munication by  the  cliild  with  infected  localities.  Free  intercourse 
with  the  sick  was  allowed  by  other  children  of  the  family,  and  of 
other  families  in  the  neighborhood.  The  funeral  of  the  deceased 
child  was  largely  attended  by  the  children  of  the  town,  its  friends 
and  playmates;  thence  the  disease  appeared  in  the  school  near  by, 
confining  its  ravages,  according  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Pratt,  almost 
exclusively,  for  a  time,  to  the  pupils  in  attendance,  and  to  those  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  the  sick  at  their  homes. 

The  fact  sliould  not  be  omitted,  however,  that  the  town  itself  was 
in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  spread  of  an  epidemic,  and  that 
typhoid  fever  had  already  been  to  some  extent  prevalent.  Without 
a  system  of  drainage,  with  a  very  general  disregard  of  .sanitary  pre- 
cautions in  the  disposal  of  refuse  matters,  with  the  accumulation  of 
these  around  houses,  or  their  imperfect  removal  by  means  of  shallow 
surface-drains,  with  foul  privies  reeking  with  ammoniacal  odors, 
there  was  present  a  combination  of  conditions  among  which  we 
might  expect  the  occurrence  and  ready  propagation  of  zymotic 
disease. 

We  have,  in  this  case,  the  two  factors  of  probable  contagion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  imperfect  sanitar}^  regulations  on  the  other.  The 
conveyance  of  the  disease  to  the  town  in  the  first  instance,  its  subse- 
quent ditt'usion  by  means  of  unrestricted  communication  between 
the  sick  and  the  well,  and  the  favoring  influence  of  the  common 
causes  of  zymotic  disease,  seem  to  be  facts  upon  the  existence  of 
which  we  can  reasonably  rely,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance 
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of  at  least  two  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  sanitary  science  as 
applied  to  the  management  of  epidemic  disease— deanhness  and  isola- 
tion of  the  sick.  ,  -,   •  i 

In  regard  of  cleanliness— using  the  word  m  a  general  sense,  in- 
cluding purity  of  air,  of  surface  surroundings,  of  privy  accommoda- 
tions, and  often  of  the  water  supply— m  regard  of  all  these,  the 
remarks  made  are  not  exclusively  applicable  to  Dixon,  ihe  condi- 
tions referred  to  seem  to  be  the  unfortunate  incidents  oi  many  ol  our 
interior  towns,  and,  in  certain  respects,  to  portions  of  some  ot  our 
large  cities— incidents  due  to  want  of  observation,  to  the  inditierence 
upon  such  subjects  common  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  a 
great  and  almost  necessary  extent  to  the  local  surroundings  and 
topography.  Situated  upon  a  level  country,  the  question  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage  becomes  one  of  serious  difficulty,  and  one  which 
should  receive  "the  special  attention  of  this  Board  at  an  early  day. 
For  the  present,  the  limits  of  this  report  forbid  more  than  this 
passing  allusion  to  the  subject. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  importation  of  diphtheria  and  its 
subsequent  communication  by  contagion  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Barbara,  and  familiar  instances  of  its  local  appearance  m  remote 
parts  of  some  of  our  larger  cities  might  be  mentioned  as  further 
illustrating  the  same  fact. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Referring  to  the  statistical  tables,  we  find  a  record  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two  deaths  by  consumption — twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
mortality— one  death  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  popu- 
lation represented. 

In  reference  to  the  localities  of  its  greatest  prevalence,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  six  larger  cities  of  the  State  have  yielded  eight 
hundred  and  thirtj^-four,  and  the  country  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  Of  the  latter,  only  five  are  set  down  as  occurring  in  the  moun- 
tain towns,  the  total  mortality  of  the  same  places  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  In  the  cities,  therefore,  consumption  appears  to 
have  claimed  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  mortality,  the  country,  or  small 
towns,  the  same  percentage,  and  the  mountain  localities  0.05  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  this  disease  to  nativity  is  an  interesting  one,  which 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  speculation  and  investigation  by  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  disease  statistics  in 
this  State.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  reports  do  not  embrace 
the  entire  State,  thus  enabling  us  to  present  the  subject  more  com- 
pletely tlian  is  now  possible. 

The  following  "table,"  containing  returns  from  twenty-two  diiferent 
localities,  may  furnish  some  light.  These  particular  localities  are 
selected  because  the  reports  received  from  them,  with  only  three 
exceptions,  embrace  the  entire'  year;  two  others  include  eleven 
months;  and  one — Truckee — nine  months. 
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DEATHS    BT    CONSDMPTION,  WITH    NATIVITY — EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVKNTY-SIX. 
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With  tlieso  liniitc'd  data,  we  find  nino  liundred  and  two  deaths 
iv(  Mideil  as  by  eoiisuinptioii.  or  2.1i  in  each  1,<KK»  of  the  population 
iTi.n^onted  ;  tlie  liij^liest  ratio  hi-inj:  4.<5.  and  the  lowest,  (».U.  ()f 
tin  -»•  nine  hundred  and  two  deaths,  livr  hundred  and  twciity-ninc 
Welt-  anionj^  the  foreign  i)«)pulation,  inehuling  fifty-four  Mongolians; 
or  tor  the  latter  oU.S  in  each  l.'HX)  of  the  deaths  by  this  disease.  (  oin- 
paringthis  with  the  rate  amonp:  tiie  natives  of  the  Tnited  States, 
we  find  for  the  Atlantic  States  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  deaths 
in  each  1,()0()  of  the  mortality,  and  for  California  alone  iHj.4.  The 
latter  figures  are  significant,  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  real  value  by 
rea-on  of  the  limited  population  upon  whieli  they  are  based,  of  the 
conii»arative  exemption  of  those  born  here  from  this  disease. 

Of  the  eighty-seven  natives  of  California  dying  of  phthisis,  a  very 
considerable  immber— the  returns  in  my  possession  not  enabling  nic 
to  state  exactly— were  of  the  old  Spani^^h  or  half-breed  population 
of  the  southern  cities.  Of  eleven  deaths  by  eonsumi)tion,  in  Los 
Angeles,  during  July,  for  example,  five  were  reported  a.s  belonging  to 
this  class. 

Comparing,  again,  the  deaths  by  consumption  among  tlicse  three 
classes,  with  the  population,  we  find  for  the  foreign  class  1.27  deaths^ 
in  each  1,(KHJ:  for  those  born  in  the  Atlantic  States,  O.dO:  and  for 
tlie  native  born,  O.'Jl.      It   is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
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till'  mortality  by  cousuniption  lias  been  very  materially  increased 
by  the  immiizration  liitber  of  many  wlio  were  already  doomed  to 
become  the  victims  of  tliis  disease— individuals  attracted  bere  by 
tbe  hope  of  restoration  to  health.  This  is  true  of  all  the  localities 
mentioned. 

The  Chinese  element  also  materially  interferes  with  the  accuracy 
of  tlie  statistics.  These  people,  in  the  cities,  are  commonly  attended 
durin<:  sickness  l)y  their  own  countrymen,  who,  when  death  occurs, 
are  in  the  habit  of  statinj;  (•onsumi)tion  as  the  cause.  My  own  expe- 
rience with  the  Mongolian  race  in  Sacramento,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  has  been  that  comparatively  few  of  them  die  of  this  disease. 
I^his  opinion  is,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  the  statistics  just  now 
given  in  the  "table,"  which,  erroneous  and  unfavorable  as  they  are 
thoujxht  to  be,  show  only  thirteen  deaths  by  consumption  among  the 
one  thou.>*and  and  twenty-seven  Chinese  whom,  by  the  best  estirnate 
I  luive  been  able  to  obtain,  the  population  of  Sacramento  contains. 

Deducting  the  mortality  among  this  class,  the  mortality  by  con- 
sumption would  stand  at  10.5  of  the  total. 

This  subject  will  be  more  fully  elaborated  in  a  special  report  upon 
the  "Relations  of  the  Climate  of  California  to  Consumption,"  to 
appear  at  the  close  of  tliis  report. 

MALARIAL   DISEASES. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  mildness  of  the  malarial  fevers  in 
this  State,  as  shown  by  the  mortality  records — twenty-two  deaths  out 
of  a  total  mortality  of  eight  thousand  and  twenty-eight — 27  i^er  cent. 
or  one  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

F'or  the  purpose  of  determining  the  boundary  lines  of  the  malarial 
districts,  this  was  made  one  of  the  special  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the 
circular  issued  to  a  large  number  of  physicians  in  the  State,  and, 
guided  by  the  answers  received,  we  proceed  to  review  briefly  the 
relations  of  the  State  to  these  diseases. 

The  answers  ol.)tained  were  in  response  to  the  following  questions : 

1 — To  what  extent  do  malarial  fevers  prevail  in  your  vicinity? 

2 — To  wliat  local  causes  do  you  refer  them? 

To  these  Dr.  Crumpton,  of  Lake  County,  replies: 

No.  1 — "  To  a  limited  extent — autumnal  fevers,  usually  mild,  yield- 
ing promptly  to  anti-periodic  treatment,  sometimes  assuming  typhoid 
symptoms  if  neglected. 

No.  2 — "  To  exhalations  from  the  border  of  Clear  Lake,  particularly 
in  seasons  following  winters  with  a  slight  rainfall,  when  the  water 
recedes  below  its  summer  level." 

Dr.  Keins,  of  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  County,  says:  "They 
occur  but  rarely — we  rarely  have  a  sporadic  case." 

Dr.  DuBois  writes  from  San  Rafael:  "They  do  not  exist  except 
where  soil  is  upturned  in  building  railroads." 

And  Dr.  Taliaferro,  of  the  same  place,  saj's:  "We  have  these 
fevers  occasionally  during  the  summer,  and  sometimes  in  the  winter, 
but  they  are  very  mild." 

Dr.  \V.  11.  Patterson,  residing  at  Cedarville,  in  the  northern  part 
•of  the  State,  replies  to: 

No.  1 — "  To  but  a  slight  extent.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  inter- 
mittent that  was  not  imported.  Remittent  fever  sometimes  prevails 
in  the  low  meadow  lands. 
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No.  2 — "  A  chain  of  three  shallow  lakes  extends  through  this 
(Surprise)  valley,  and  when  these  dry  up  the  affluvia  from  their 
muddy  beds  cause  remittent  fevers." 

Dr.  Kunkler,  writing  from  Placerville,  a  mountain  town,  says: 

No.  1 — "  They  prevail  to  a  moderate  extent  in  some  parts  of  this 
vicinity. 

No.  2 — "  I  refer  them  to  the  partial  obstruction  of  waters  from  the 
creeks  by  the  ditch  owners,  and  also  to  excessive  or  injudicious 
irrigation  upon  some  farms;  for,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  and  for  many  years  after,  we  were  free  from  malarial  fevers." 

Dr.  W.  C.  Jones  says  of  Grass  Valley  and  vicinity,  in  the  moun- 
tains: "We  have  none,  except  as  imported;"  and  Dr.  Hunt  gives 
the  same  testimony  in  regard  to  Nevada  City. 

Dr.  Alemby  Jump,  reports  of  Downieville,  also  in  the  mountains, 
in  Sierra  County : 

No.  1 — "  Very  limited.  Malaria  is  sometimes  wafted  up  the  canons 
by  the  prevailing  land  breezes  which  are  usuall}'  very  strong  during 
the  months  of  September  and  August. 

No.  2 — "  Up  winds  in  the  daytime  and  night  currents  down  the 
caiions,  the  latter  being  cold — range  of  temperature  often  reaching 
35°  F." 

From  Trinity  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Dr.  John 
Lord  writes : 

No.  1 — "  Trinity  Center  and  Minersville  are  the  only  localities  in 
Trinity  County  in  which  malarial  fevers  prevail.  When  these 
places  were  first  settled  every  one  was  affected.  At  the  present  time 
malarial  fevers  are  rare. 

No.  2 — "  The  low  and  marshy  condition  of  the  land." 

To  Dr.  Ream,  of  Yreka,  Siskiyou  County,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following : 

No.  1 — "To  the  extent  of  seventy-five  cases  in  one  hundred  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October. 

No.  2 — "To  the  miasmatic  influences  from  the  irrigation  to  which 
a  large  share  of  our  valley  lands  is  subject." 

The  above  localities,  with  the  single  exception  of  San  Rafael,  are 
all  in  the  mountains  and  their  footliills,  at  elevations  varying  from 
two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet.  They  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  question  of  malaria  in  the 
mountains. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  evidences  of  malaria  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  Their  prevalence  is  well 
understood.  Even  as  far  north  as  Shasta,  according  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Briceland,  malarial  fevers  are  met  with  in  some  localities, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  "  imperfect  drainage  and  extensive  gravel 
deposits  from  hydraulic  mining;  "  and,  at  other  points,  to  "sawdust 
deposited  from  mills  on  the  creek  adjoining." 

While  far  south,  as  at  Visalia,  Dr.  J.  T.  Wells  writes: 

No.  1. — "Malarial  fevers  prevail  here  from  May  to  November." 

He  refers  them  to  the  ftict  that  "  a  considerable  portion  of  this  val- 
ley is  overflowed  every  spring,  and  to  the  swampj^  nature  of  the  soil." 

With  regard  to  other  portions  of  the  State,  the  facts  are  not  so 
familiar,  as  along  the  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  Of 
the  reports  from  this  section,  two  or  three  will  suffice. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Anderson,  of  Santa  Cruz,  represents  them  as  being  "  rare 
— only  to  a  limited  extent." 
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Fruiu  Wat<oiiville,  three  miles  from  the  Bay,  Dr.  W.  D.  Rodgers 

reports:  ,  .      ,  •    /-r,  •       n      n 

\-o.  1.—"  Malarial  fevers  are  almost  unknown  m  this  (Pajaro)  valley. 
Chills  and  fever,  and  ague  are  unknown  except  when  imported." 

From  San  Buenaventura,  Dr.  F.  Delmont  reports  malarial  fevers 
to  be  "  very  limited  ;"  and  Dr.  Remondino,  of  San  Diego,  states  that 
thev  are  "  unknown  "  there. 

l)Y.  II.  S.  Orme,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes: 

Xo.  1.—"  There  are  no  recorded  .statistics,  but  approximatively  they 
may  be  said  to  embrace  about  eight  per  cent,  of  all  diseases.  This 
does  not  include  tvpho-malarial  fever,  or  the  malarial  neuroses. 

Xo.  2.—"  Probably  to  increase  of  the  area  of  irrigation,  and  vege- 
tation, to  defective  drainage,  and  imperfect  sanitary  regulations." 

Malarial  fevers  are  not  common  in  some  of  the  valleys  near  the 
coast.  In  Sonoma  Valley,  they  are  said  to  be  unknown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petaluma;  and  Dr.  Q.  C.  Smith,  WTiting  from  Cloverdale, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  (Russian  River  Valley),  says 
thev  have  no  existence  there,  except  by  importation. 

Nearly  the  same  statements  are  made  by  Dr.  Farley  as  to  the  Santa 
Clara  ^'alley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy,  and  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  of 
Redwood  City,  San  ]\Iateo  County. 

With  this  rapid  review  in  mind,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
out  ui>on  the  map  the  localities  in  which  malarial  diseases  prevail. 
Upon  such  a  map  the  tracings  would  be  more  deeply  colored,  as  we 
proceed  irregularly  from  Sonoma  Valley  to  San  Mateo;  thence  along 
the  coast  to  San  Diego ;  thence  to  Napa  Valley  and  portions  of  Santa 
Clara  Valley;  thence  to  Del  Norte,  Nevada,  and  Sierra  Counties; 
thence  to  Modoc,  Trinity,  and  Siskiyou ;  thence  to  El  Dorado  and 
Placer;  thence  to  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  Valleys ;  thence 
to  the  great  ValleN^s  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento. 

Doubtless  this  brief  exposition  of  the  malarial  centers  of  the  State 
will  require  modification  in  time,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  pro- 
gresses, as  drainage  is  rendered  more  perfect,  and  hygienic  laws  are 
more  closely  observed.  Already  in  tlie  Sacramento  Vallej'  great 
changes  have  been  affected  in  these  respects,  and  it  is  familiar  to  the 
observation  of  the  residents  of  many  portions  of  this  valley  that, 
where  fevers  were  once  frequent  and  severe,  they  are  now  less  com- 
mon, and  almost  uniformly  mild. 

HOSPITALS,   ASYLUMS,   ETC. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  following  Hospitals  for  the 
year  ending  December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six: 
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The  preceding  statistical  tables  are  interesting  as  corroborative,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  deductions  already  made  m  the  body  of  this 
report  as  to  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  particular  diseases  m 
ditferent  localities.  Malarial  fevers  stand  highest  on  the  list— eighti 
hundred  and  seventy-two— with  four  deaths,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearlv  all  of  these  are  reported  from  the  valleys.  Four  hundred 
and  eight  were  the  victims  of  consumption,  with  two  hundred  and 
nine  deaths;  cardiac  affections  number  ninety-nine,  with  thirty! 
reported  deaths;  alcoholism  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  with  nine 
deaths;  and  venereal  diseases  five  hundred  and  seventy-three,  with 
thirteen  deaths.  The  statistics  of  pneumonia  give  one  hundred  and 
twentv-four  cases  and  thirty-seven  deaths,  30  per  cent.;  a  very  favor- 
able showing  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  j 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  commonly  fill  up  our  hospitals.  The 
buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes,  too,  are  not  always  such  as  they 
should  be.  Some  of  them  were  erected  for  other  uses,  having  been 
transformed  for  the  time  into  abodes  for  the  sick,  while  the  system 
of  liospital  management  adopted  in  a  few  cases — the  contract  sys- 
tem—the pernicious  custom  of  letting  out  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  constitutes  another  element  clearly  militating 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  patients.  •     j 

"improvements  are  continually  going  on  in  these  matters  however.  | 
In  Colusa  County,  a  fine  hospital  has  been  recently  built,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  same  subject  has  been  aroused  in  Fresno  and  San  Luis  j 
Obispo,  Sonoma,  and,  possibly,  some  other  counties,  encouraging  the 
hope  that  our  hospital  system  and  management  will  soon  be  brought 
up  to  their  highest  measure  of  utility. 

ORPHAN    ASYLUMS. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act. creating  a  State  Board  of  Health, 
requiring  a  general  supervision  over  "the  administration  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  asylums,"  a  committee  of  this  Board  have  quite 
recently  visited  nearly  all  of  the  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  and 
examined  with  some  care  into  their  sanitary  condition.  This  was 
deemed  the  more  important  inasmuch  as  the  impression  has 
appeared  to  prevail  that  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  had,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  been  subject  to  an  unusual  and  alarming  fatality. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  a  very  extended  review  of 
this  important  subject,  or  of  the  present  condition  of  each  of  these 
establishments,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  perfection  of  their  arrange- 
ments, their  management,  the  adaptation  of  the  buildings  to  the 
purposes  intended,  their  sewerage  and  drainage,  their  ventilation, 
and  the  cubic  air-space  allotted  in  the  sleeping  apartments  to  each 
inmate.  Some  of  them,  built  after  modern  designs,  are  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  these  respects;  others,  not  so  well  arranged,  or 
with  imperfect  sewerage,  are  deficient-  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  a 
well  regulated  asylum.  One  of  the  principal  defects  observed  in  all, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  overcrowding  of  the  bedrooms — 
too^great  a  limitation  of  space,  both  of  surface  and  air. 

Five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required  to  be  allotted  to  each 
occupant  of  a  sleeping-room.  But  no  arbitrary  rule  of  this  kind 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  all.  With  perfect  ventilation,  less 
than  this  will  fulfill  every  useful  purpose ;  with  defective  ventilation, 
much  more  than  this  will  be  insufficient.     Much,  therefore,  must 
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depend  upon  the  locality,  the  facilities  for  free  ventilation — for  the 
constant  renewal  of  the  air  bj'  fresh  supplies  from  Avithout;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  our  asylums  are  so  located  as  to  make  this 
essential  condition  easily  available.  At  Santa  Barbara,  for  example, 
Saint  A^incent's  Asylum  is  admirably  situated  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  breezes  which  prevail,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  and,  in  other  respects,  it  is  properly 
arranged  for  ventilation ;  and,  although  the  cubic  air-space  allowed 
to  each  inmate  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  standard,  even  less 
than  this  would,  probably,  result  in  no  injury.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  asylum  at  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  Protestant  Orplian  Asjdum 
I  at  San  Francisco,  of  the  "Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society's" 
building,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  of  the  Jewish 
Asylum  in  the  same  city,  and  of  the  asylums  at  Sacramento  and 
Vallejo.  Even  that  at  Watsonville — Pajaro  Valley — though  in  some 
important  respects  inferior  in  its  construction  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  and  in  its  order  and  arrangements — probably  for  want  of 
female  supervision — is  so  far  ameliorated  by  the  free  breezes  which 
find  access  within  it,  as  to  present  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  secu- 
rity against  damage  done  by  low  ceilings  and  deficient  cubic  air- 
space. Tliis  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  during  the  last  three 
years  no  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  institution. 

The  defect,  wherever  noticed,  is  mostly  due  to  circumstances 
beyond-  the  present  control  of  the  superintendent  or  managers — to 
insufiicient  accommodations.  As  these  institutions  mainly  depend 
for  their  maintenance  upon  private  charitj%  aided  by  a  small  appro- 
priation from  the  State,  and  as  it  is  the  unfortunate  experience  of  all, 
that  their  resources  are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  accom- 
modations equal  to  the  demand,  there  seems  no  way  in  which  some 
degree  of  overcrowding  can  be  avoided.  The  limitation  of  inmates  is 
not  always  optional.  The  spirit  of  an  active  charity — the  very  idea 
upon  which  these  institutions  arc  founded — an  idea  of  a  benevo- 
lence which  embraces  within  its  comprehensive  scope  all  who  apply, 
or  who  are  left  helpless  and  deserted  at  their  doors,  forbids  the  exer- 
cise of  choice,  and,  hence,  the  number  of  inmates  is  often  not  only 
excessive,  as  compared  with  the  accommodations,  but  they  are  often 
of  that  class — enfeebled,  poorl}"  nourished,  not  unfrequcntly  the  sub- 
jects of  hereditary  disease — upon  whom  philanthropy  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  wasted,  and  towards  whom  the  best  directed  attentions  are 
likely  to  be  applied  in  vain. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  "Infant  Homes,"  or  "Foundling 
Asylums,"  whose  doors  are  open  to  receive  the  cast-off  children  of 
poverty — sometimes  of  iniciuity — in  which  the  mortality  has  risen, 
as  indeed  it  commonly  does  in  these  institutions,  to  an  extent  almost 
startling.  In  the  history  of  these  unfortunate  children — the  subjects 
of  cliarity  fi'om  the  very  moment  of  birth,  often  exhibiting  a  consti- 
tutional vice  visited  upon  them  as  the  heritage  of  parental  sin, 
deprived  of  the  nourishment  wliich  nature  designed  for  them — we 
may  readily  discover  some  of  the  causes  of  their  mortality. 

The  truth  of  these  reflections  is  fully  demonstrated  at  St.  Joseph's 
Branch  Asylum  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  answer  made  to  the 
committee  was  that  "  nearly  all  died."  It  is  shown  also  at  the 
Foundling  Asylum  on  Mission  Street,  where,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  children,  one  hundred  and  ten  of  whom  were  of  the 
5— (") 
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Tlie  precediiifx  statistical  tables  are  interesting  as  corroborative,  to ; 
some  extent,  of  the  deductions  already  made  in  the  body  of  this  i 
report  as  to  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  particular  diseases  mi 
dilicrent  localities.     Malarial  fevers  stand  highest  on  the  list— eight) 
hundred  and  seventy-two— with  four  deaths,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  j 
nearlv  all  of  these  are  reported  from  the  valleys.     Four  hundred' 
and  eiuht  were  the  victims  of  consumi)tion,  with  two  hundred  and 
nine   deaths:   cardiac  attections   number   ninety-nine,   with   thirty 
reported  deaths;  alcoholism  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  with  nine 
deaths;  and  venereal  diseases  five  hundred  and  seventy-three,  with 
thirteen  deaths.     The  statistics  of  pneumonia  give  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  cases  and  thirty-seven  deaths,  30  per  cent.;  a  very  favor- 
able showing  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  commonly  fill  up  our  hospitals.     The 
buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes,  too,  are  not  always  such  as  they 
should  be.    Some  of  them  were  erected  for  other  uses,  having  been 
transformed  for  the  time  into  abodes  for  the  sick,  while  the  system 
of  liospital  management  adopted  in  a  few  cases — the  contract  sys- 
tem— the  pernicious  custom  of  letting  out  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  constitutes  another  element  clearly  militating 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  patients. 

Improvements  arc  continually  going  on  in  these  matters  however. 
In  Colusa  County,  a  fine  liospital  has  been  recently  built,  and  atteii- 
tion  to  the  same  subject  has  been  aroused  in  Fresno  and  Sa.n  Luis 
Obispo,  Sonoma,  and,  possibly,  some  other  counties,  encouraging  the 
hope  that  our  hospital  system  and  management  will  soon  be  brought 
up  to  their  highest  measure  of  utility. 

ORPHAN    ASYLUMS. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act. creating  a  State  Board  of  Health, 
requiring  a  general  supervision  over  "the  administration  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  asylums,"  a  committee  of  this  Board  have  quite 
recently  visited  nearly  all  of  the  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  and 
examined  with  some  care  into  their  sanitary  condition.  This  was 
deemed  the  more  important  inasmuch  as  the  impression  has 
appeared  to  prevail  that  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  had,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  been  subject  to  an  unusual  and  alarming  fatality. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  a  very  extended  review  of 
this  important  subject,  or  of  the  xjresent  condition  of  each  of  these 
establishments,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  perfection  of  their  arrange- 
ments, their  management,  the  adaptation  of  the  buildings  to  the 
purposes  intended,  their  sewerage  and  drainage,  their  ventilation, 
and  the  cubic  air-space  allotted  in  the  sleeping  apartments  to  each 
inmate.  Some  of  them,  built  after  modern  designs,  are  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  these  respects;  others,  not  so  well  arranged,  or 
with  imperfect  sewerage,  are  deficient-  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  a 
well  regulated  asylum.  One  of  the  principal  defects  observed  in  all, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  overcrowding  of  the  bedrooms — 
too  great  a  limitation  of  space,  both  of  surface  and  air. 

Five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required  to  be  allotted  to  each 
occupant  of  a  sleeping-room.  But  no  arbitrary  rule  of  this  kind 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  all.  With  perfect  ventilation,  less 
than  this  will  fulfill  every  useful  purpose ;  with  defective  ventilation, 
much  more  than  this  will   be  insufficient.     Much,  therefore,  must 
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depend  upon  the  locality,  the  facilities  for  free  ventilation — for  the 
constant  renewal  of  the  air  by  fresh  supplies  from  without ;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  our  asylums  are  so  located  as  to  make  this 
essential  condition  easily  available.  At  Santa  Barbara,  for  example, 
Saint  Vincent's  Asylum  is  admirably  situated  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  breezes  which  prevail,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  and,  in  other  respects,  it  is  properly 
arranged  for  ventilation ;  and,  although  the  cubic  air-space  allowed 
to  each  inmate  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  standard,  even  less 
than  this  would,  probably,  result  in  no  injury.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  asylum  at  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 
at  San  Francisco,  of  the  "  Ladies'  Protection  and  Pelief  Society's  " 
building,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  of  the  Jewish 
Asylum  in  the  same  city,  and  of  the  asylums  at  Sacramento  and 
Vallejo.  Even  that  at  Watsonville — Pajaro  Valley — though  in  some 
important  respects  inferior  in  its  construction  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  and  in  its  order  and  arrangements — probably  for  want  of 
female  supervision — is  so  far  ameliorated  by  the  free  breezes  which 
find  access  within  it,  as  to  present  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  secu- 
rity against  damage  done  by  low  ceilings  and  deficient  cubic  air- 
space. This  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three 
years  no  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  institution. 

The  defect,  wherever  noticed,  is  mostly  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  present  control  of  the  superintendent  or  managers — to 
insufficient  accommodations.  As  these  institutions  mainly  depend 
for  their  maintenance  upon  private  charity,  aided  by  a  small  appro- 
priation from  the  State,  and  as  it  is  the  unfortunate  experience  of  all, 
that  their  resources  are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  accom- 
modations equal  to  the  demand,  there  seems  no  way  in  wliich  some 
degree  of  overcrowding  can  be  avoided.  The  limitation  of  inmates  is 
not  always  optional.  The  spirit  of  an  active  charity — the  very  idea 
upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded — an  idea  of  a  benevo- 
lence which  embraces  within  its  comprehensive  scope  all  who  apply, 
or  who  are  left  helpless  and  deserted  at  their  doors,  forbids  the  exer- 
cise of  choice,  and,  hence,  the  number  of  inmates  is  often  not  only 
excessive,  as  compared  with  the  accommodations,  but  they  are  often 
of  that  class — enfeebled,  poorly  nourished,  not  unfrequently  the  sub- 
jects of  hereditary  disease — upon  whom  philanthropy  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  wasted,  and  towards  whom  the  best  directed  attentions  arc 
likely  to  be  applied  in  vain. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  "  Infant  Homes,"  or  "  Foundling 
Asylums,"  whose  doors  are  open  to  receive  the  cast-off  children  of 
poverty — sometimes  of  iniquity — in  which  the  mortality  has  risen, 
as  indeed  it  commonly  does  in  these  in.stitutions,  to  an  extent  almost 
startling.  In  the  history  of  these  unfortunate  children — the  subjects 
of  charity  fi'om  the  very  moment  of  birth,  often  exhibiting  a  consti- 
tutional vice  visited  upon  them  as  the  heritage  of  parental  sin, 
deprived  of  the  nourishment  which  nature  designed  for  them — we 
may  readily  discover  some  of  the  causes  of  their  mortality. 

The  truth  of  these  reflections  is  full}^  demonstrated  at  St.  Joseph's 
Branch  Asylum  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  answer  made  to  the 
committee  was  that  "  nearh^  all  died."  It  is  shown  also  at  the 
Foundling  Asylum  on  Mission  Street,  where,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  children,  one  hundred  and  ten  of  whom  were  of  the 
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The  preceding  statistical  tables  are  interesting  as  corroborative,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  deductions  already  made  m  the  body  of  this] 
report  as  to  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  particular  diseases  ml 
diflt-rcnt  localities.      Malarial  fevers  stand  highest  on  the  list— eight  j 
hundred  and  seventy-two— with  four  deaths,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  i 
nearly  all  of  these  are  reported  from  the  valleys.     Four  hundred 
and  eight  were  the  victims  of  consumption,  with  two  hundred  and 
nine  deaths;   cardiac  affections  number  ninety-nine,   with   thirty 
reported  deaths;  alcoholism  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  with  nine 
deaths;  and  venereal  diseases  five  hundred  and  seventy-three,  Avith  I 
thirteen  deaths.     The  statistics  of  pneumonia  give  one  hundred  and 
twentv-four  cases  and  thirty-seven  deaths,  30  per  cent.;  a  very  favor-  ^ 
able  showing  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  commonly  till  up  our  hospitals.     The  j 
buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes,  too,  are  not  always  such  as  they  i 
should  be.    Some  of  them  were  erected  for  other  uses,  having  been 
transformed  for  the  time  into  abodes  for  the  sick,  while  the  system 
of  hosi)ital  management  adopted  in  a  few  cases— the  contract  sys- 
tem—the pernicious  custom  of  letting  out  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  constitutes  another  element  clearly  militating 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  patients. 

Imi)rovements  are  continually  going  on  in  the.se  matters  however. 
In  Colusa  County,  a  fine  hospital  has  been  recently  built,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  same  subject  has  been  aroused  in  Fresno  and  Sa.n  Luis 
Obispo,  Sonoma,  and,  possibly,  some  other  counties,  encouraging  the 
hope  that  our  hospital  system  and  management  will  soon  be  brought 
up  to  their  highest  measure  of  utility. 

ORrHAX    ASYLUMS. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act. creating  a  State  Board  of  Health, 
requiring  a  general  supervision  over  "the  administration  of  prisons, 
ho.spitals,  and  asylums,"  a  committee  of  this  Board  have  quite 
recently  visited  nearly  all  of  the  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  and 
examined  with  some  care  into  their  sanitary  condition.  This  was 
deemed  the  more  important  inasmuch  as  the  impression  has 
appeared  to  prevail  that  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  had,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  been  subject  to  an  unusual  and  alarming  fatality. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  a  very  extended  review  of 
this  imj)ortant  subject,  or  of  the  present  condition  of  each  of  these 
establishments,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  perfection  of  their  arrange- 
ments, their  management,  the  adaptation  of  the  buildings  to  the 
purposes  intended,  their  sewerage  and  drainage,  their  ventilation, 
and  the  cubic  air-space  allotted  in  the  sleeping  apartments  to  each 
inmate.  Some  of  them,  built  after  modern  designs,  are  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  these  respects;  others,  not  so  ^vell  arranged,  or 
with  imperfect  .sewerage,  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  a 
well  regulated  asylum.  One  of  the  principal  defects  observed  in  all, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  overcrowding  of  the  bedrooms — 
too  great  a  limitation  of  space,  both  of  surface  and  air. 

Five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required  to  be  allotted  to  each 
occupant  of  a  sleeping-room.  But  no  arbitrary  rule  of  this  kind 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  all.  AVith  perfect  ventilation,  less 
than  this  will  fulfill  every  useful  purpose;  with  defective  ventilation, 
much  more  than  this  will  be  insufficient.     Much,  therefore,  must 


depend  upon  the  locality,  the  facilities  for  free  ventilation — for  the 
constant  renewal  of  the  air  by  fresh  supplies  from  without;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  our  asylums  are  so  located  as  to  make  this 
essential  condition  easily  available.  At  Santa  Barbara,  for  example, 
Saint  Vincent's  Asylum  is  admirably  situated  to  obtain  the  l^enejfit 
of  the  breezes  which  prevail,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  cluring  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  and,  in  other  respects,  it  is  properly 
arranged  for  ventilation ;  and,  although  the  cubic  air-space  allowed 
to  each  inmate  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  standard,  even  less 
than  this  would,  probably,  result  in  no  injury.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  asylum  at  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 
at  San  Francisco,  of  the  "  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society's  " 
building,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  of  the  Jewish 
Asylum  in  the  same  city,  and  of  the  asylums  at  Sacramento  and 
Vallejo.  Even  that  at  Watsonville — Pajaro  Valley — though  in  some 
important  respects  inferior  in  its  construction  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  and  in  its  order  and  arrangements — probably  for  want  of 
female  supervision — is  so  far  ameliorated  by  the  free  breezes  which 
find  access  within  it,  as  to  present  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  secu- 
rity against  damage  done  by  low  ceilings  and  deficient  cubic  air- 
space. This  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  hist  three 
years  no  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  institution. 

The  defect,  wherever  noticed,  is  mostly  due  to  circumstances 
biyond  the  present  control  of  the  superintendent  or  managers — to 
insufiicient  accommodations.  As  these  institutions  mainly  depend 
for  their  maintenance  upon  private  charity,  aided  by  a  small  appro- 
priation from  the  State,  and  as  it  is  the  unfortunate  experience  of  all, 
that  their  resources  are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  accom- 
modations equal  to  the  demand,  there  seems  no  way  in  which  some 
degree  of  overcrowding  can  be  avoided.  The  limitation  of  inmates  is 
not  always  optional.  The  spirit  of  an  active  charity — the  very  idea 
upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded — an  idea  of  a  benevo- 
lence which  embraces  within  its  comprehensive  scope  all  Avho  apply, 
or  who  are  left  helpless  and  deserted  at  their  doors,  forbids  the  exer- 
cise of  choice,  and,  hence,  the  number  of  inmates  is  often  not  only 
excessive,  as  compared  with  the  accommodations,  but  they  are  often 
of  that  class — enfeebled,  poorly  nourished,  not  unfretiuently  the  sub- 
jects of  hereditary  disease — upon  wliom  philanthropy  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  wasted,  and  towards  whom  the  best  directed  attentions  are 
likely  to  be  applied  in  vain. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  "  Infant  Homes,"  or  "  Foundling 
Asylums,"  whose  doors  are  open  to  receive  the  cast-off  children  of 
poverty — sometimes  of  iniquity — in  which  the  mortality  has  risen, 
as  indeed  it  commonly  does  in  these  institutions,  to  an  extent  almost 
startling.  In  the  history  of  these  unfortunate  children — the  subjects 
of  charity  fi'om  the  very  moment  of  birth,  often  exhibiting  a  consti- 
tutional vice  visited  upon  them  as  the  heritage  of  parental  sin, 
deprived  of  the  nourishment  which  nature  designed  for  them — we 
may  readily  discover  some  of  the  causes  of  their  mortality. 

The  truth  of  these  reflections  is  fully  demonstrated  at  St.  Joseph's 
Branch  Asylum  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  answer  made  to  the 
committee  was  that  "  nearly  all  died."  It  is  shown  also  at  the 
Foundling  Asylum  on  Mission  Street,  where,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  children,  one  hundred  and  ten  of  whom  were  of  the 
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f  ,..1  to  tliPrp  were  eio-hty-two  deaths  during  the  year- 
class  now  i-f  ^-y.?  ,  ^]|:^J^4',;'^4' f,t  eh  as  might  have  been  expected 
"^JZa^u,  diarri!^a:d^oi;?"  infantum,  marasmus,  syph.hs,  and 

^^^^  know  how  d.fficult  ^thin|iUs  t.  rear  ^^^^^  ^cm 
artificial  food-how  hard  it  is  f^^^^^^f  .^^^i^li^^egfancl  the  exercise 
and  home  comforts  o  ^^J^^^^^l^^^^^  to  compensate 
ofthcj^cst  judgment  111  the  adapti^^^^^^^  of  nature  has  been 

for  tlie  deprivation  ol  the  food  ^^\^^^   \^^^^^^^^^^  that  the  ! 

solHtude  and    the  gentle,  assiduous  ministrations  to  which   the 

"¥h";:^i^S'c^"Sfhs  within  the  first  year  of  life  in  Europe  is 
crUen  brjacobi  at  25.57  to  100  of  total  mortality,  and  m  the  City  of 
New  York  acco;ding  to  the  same  authority,  we  find  an  average  of 
30  85  pe^  cent  of  nfants  under  one  year  among  the  total  dea  hs.  Of 
the  foiindlh? ''W  at  Prague  (an  extreme  case,it  is  true),the  siime 
authori  o?ves  statistics  whfch  show  an  average  mortality,  for  thir- 
teen vears  of  74.31  per  cent,  within  the  first  year  of  life  while  Dr^ 
Fo'ter  of  New  York,  has  shown  that,  of  four  thousand  and  fitty 
se4i  iniantsln  the  foundling  institution  of  the  Gray  Fnars  at 
MoSreal  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  died  before 

'"^f  J^io^^^'this  subject.  It  is  full  of  interest  to  the  philan- 
thropist and  humanitarian,,  as  well  as  to  the  legislatoi,  and  it 
intended  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  m  the  next  bien 
nialreport  of  the  State  Boaid  of  Health.  The  facts  presented  have 
been  adduced  to  show  that  the  mortality  of  our  foundling  hospitals 
iif CahfoniTa  is  not  altogether  exceptional  It  has  been  shown  how 
unceAain  is  the  tenure  of  infantile  life  when  compelled  to  be  sus- 
a  ned  bv  artificial  food,  or  to  be  ".fed  by  the  bottle ''  and  one-tie 
chief  remedy-is  to  provide  a  suitabfe  wet-nurse  for  each  child 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  one  woman  is  capable  of  nourishing 
two  infants.  In  the  countries  of  Europe-pcThaps  in  some  ot  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  to  a  limited  extent,  this  may  be 
accomplished,  especially  wdien,  as  is  often  the  case,,  mothers  are 
themselves  willing  to  enter  the  asylum  and  nurse  their  illegitimate 
offspring  for  a  certain  period;  but  in  this  State  such  a  measure  is 
beyond  our  reach,  most  of  the  little  ones  wjio  fill  our  asylums  being 
left  at  the  door,  forsaken  by  those  who  gave  them  birth 

Another  remedy,  considered  by  many  the  most  feasible  and  jmli- 
cious  is  to  farm  out  the  children— to  place  them  m  the  care  of  families 
in  the  rural  districts,  within  reasonable  proximity  to  the  asyium. 
where  thev  can  be  brought  up  to  a  certain  age  by  kind  lianas,  anc 
yet  be  within  the  supervision  of  the  authorities.    Even  this  would 
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be  scarcely  practicable  in  the  present  condition  of  California  society 
and  population.  ^^^i^iy 

For  the  present  we  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  rely  upon 
properly  selected  artificial  food,  greater  care  and  judo-ment  beirrn-  used 
in  Its  preparation,  and  m  the  cleanliness  and  purification  Sf  the 
nurse-bottles,  m  securing  pure  air  and  ventilation,  and  in  the  avoid- 
ance ol  overcrowding.  Some  of  these,  especially  the  observance  of 
cleanliness  and  purity  of  the  bottles  and  tubing  used  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  food,  are  difiicult  to  secure  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  with 
only  a  imited  number  of  nurses,  yet,  however  difficult,  it  can  and 
should  be  done  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  enter  more  at  length  into  this  important  subject 
Ihe  institutions  more  particularly  referred  to— the  foundlino-  hos- 
pitafs  or  asylunis— are  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  our  lar^re^ities 
a  great  humanitarian  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  human  suffer- 
mg,  and  the  saving  of  human  life,  a  scheme  upon  which  the  philan- 
thropi^,  may  well  kbor,  and  which  strongly  appeals  to  the  State  for 
aid.  \\  ith  one  of  these  institutions,  another  kindred  organization  is 
connected,  designed  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  misguided  girls  from 
rum,  and  wrest  them  from  the  hands  of  the  abortionist.  Durino-  the 
past  year  t.hirty-six  of  these  have  obtained  shelter  and  received  tht^  aid 
of  tJie  institution,  and  others  have  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  it  affords,  but  were  excluded  in  conseciuence  of  the  want 


lem  to  State  aid,  and  are  hence  not  included  in  tlie  latter : 


Tab/c  showing  the  number  of  whole  and  ha// orphan., ;  also  the  abandoned  ehildrcn  in  the  following 
a-V/lums—\sn ;  a,id  the  deaths  during  the  year  181%.  ^ 


Name  and  Locality. 


Par-ific  Hebrew  Orphan  Home,  San  Francisco 
^ajaro  Valley  Orphan  Asvhim  (male),  Watsonville 
>aornniento  Protestant  Orphan  Asvliim 
^an  Francisco  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum" 

saiita  Cruz  Orphan  Asylum ._   _       "" 

it.  Boniface  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 
|t.  .Toseph's  Branch  Asvlum,  San  Francisco 

)t.  \  inccnt's,  Petaluma 

it.  Vincent's,  Santa  Barbara '     ""  '"' 

it.  Vincent's,  San  Rafael -...". 

it.  loseplrs  ()r))han  Asvlum,  Sacramento 
»o.»l  Temjilars'  Orphans'  Home.  Vallejo 
^rotpstant  Orphan  Asvhim,  San  Francisco 
rotection  and  Relief  Societv^  San  Francisco 
jying-in  and  Foundling  Asylum,  San  Francisco 
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"  In  tho  Orphan  Department. 
+  Number  for  the  year. 


24 


30 
31 
62 

148 

15 

7 

140 


I       O    C 


45 
42 
66 
271 
49 


29 
182 


66 


200 


60 


38 

90 

172 

180 

tl56 


no 

2 


30 

10 

2 

2 

S2 


In  tho  Infant  Department,  it  is  said  tliere  were  30  dontlis. 
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a''?ea    r  cub  c  ai  -space  for  the  sleeping-  apartments,  and.  m  stUl 
mf/e!  a  gmacr  surflce-space  between  Ae  bfs 

'SV?ho  found      S^^^vum     the  exercise  of  the  strictest  attention  t« 

fte'e  measures  are,  pi-obably  impractKable  at  presen 

Dnnhtlp'^'^  as  already  hinted,  much  ot  the  mortality  oi  ine  cnu 
dren  in  t&e  iiSftutions  is  to  be  ascribed  to.a«fi-naf«U-anses-to 
defects  of  divelopment.  Scrofula,  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  over- 
work and  insufficient  nourishment,  are  each  to  be  considered 
Accountable  for  the  manifestation  of  disease  m.the  offspring.  It  is 
the  .amrthin-^  w  svphilis,  with  which  a  not  inconsiderable  num- 
ber ar^ffeced,  and  which  a  recent  writer  has  regarded  among  the 
mo=.t  f?uUful  causes  of  infantile  mortality-even  to  the  extent  of  8C 
Tr  cent  of  all  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  m  our  large  cities. 
The 'e  predisposing  causes,  even  admitting  the  probable  exaggeration 
of  the?atter  beinl  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  a 
that  the  mortam^^^  our  foundling  hospitals  shoud  have  reached 
ts  preseiS  alarming  proportions,  If  to  these  are  added  he  d.fec^^^^^^^ 
inc  dent  to  all  public  institutions  of  procuring  and  di.spensing 
propeT  nourishmi^  adulteration  of  milk,  the  injudicious  sub^ 

STon  of  starchy  food-we  have  a  series  of  circumstances  which 
mav  well  account  for  the  result.  , 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  public  attention  may,  some  day,  be  sc 
attracted  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  that  the  value  of  humar 
life,  even  in  its  helpless  and  dependent  stages,  may  be  so  lully  recog- 
nized that  the  establishment  of  a  rural  resort  where  infants  can  b( 
provided  with  fresh  milk,  pure  air,  and  every  needful  comloit,  ^^li. 
commend  itself  to  the  fa\^r  of  the  State?  While  we  are  bendm 
our  energies  to  the  physical  improvement  of  the  great  masses  o 
population,  while  stately  hospitals  are  being  erected  at  pubn 
expense  for  the  care  of  the  sick ;  while  the  important  subject  ot  . 
State  Sanitary  Hospital,  for  the  victims  of  consumption  who  havj 
been  attracted  to  California  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  health 
has  been  urged  upon  us,  can  we  not  devise  some  measure  by  wnicr 
disease  may  be  prevented,  and  through  which  our  youthlui  popuia 
tion  may  be  rescued  from  the  fate  which,  under  present  condition! 
of  society  and  living,  as  observed  in  our  large  cities,  seems  to  D< 
their  almost  inevitable  lot?  -,  <.     ^.i,  +     +• 

Among  the  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  lor  the  protection  o 
human  life  and  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  1  know  _o 
none  which  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  philanthropist  than  tms 
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A.  sanitarium  for  infants,  wliilo  especially  adapted  for  the  cast-off, 
ieserted  beings  wlio  fall  within  the  charitable  embrace  of  our  found- 
ling asylums,  might  well  be  extended  so  as  to  include  others,  in 
iccordance  with  the  plan  recently  proposed  by  Drs.  Toner  and 
riartshorne — the  poor  of  our  large  cities,  from  whose  crowded  tene- 
nents  few  children  under  five  years  of  age  are  ever  taken  except  to 
he  grave.  In  no  country  in  the  world  could  such  a  scheme  be  more 
conveniently  carried  out  than  in  California;  where,  within  easy 
ipproach  from  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  the  best  possible  locations 
Tor  such  a  purpose  are  to  be  found  at  little  cost,  wliere  all  the  advan- 
tages of  pure  air,  ])ure  milk,  and  other  hygienic  necessaries  would 
oe  within  the  reach  of  all.  Is  such  a  scheme  Utopian?  Are  the 
benefits  ^dli(,•h  would  arise  from  it  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and 
cents?  I  liave  already,  in  another  place,  alluded  to  the  iinancial 
ispect  of  this  question.  It  may  add  yet  greater  weight  to  the  impor- 
tance of  life-saving  efforts,  to  repeat  tlie  language  of  Dr.  Boardman, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  reaches  the  conclusion  based  on  the 
death  rate  of  that  .State,  that,  "  in  order  to  effect  a  reduction  of  only 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  four,  or  four  per  one  thousand,  the 
Mate  might  expend  a  capital  of  lifty-three  million  dollars  in  sani- 
tary imjjrovemcnts,  and  the  sum  invested  in  this  manner  would 
continue  to  return  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum." 

i;j;<;istj;ation  and  vital  statistics. 

The  present  law  requiring  the  registration  of  l)irths,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  has,  I  regret  to  .«ay,  proved  utterly  inellective.  W  I  may 
judge  from  the  partial  mortality  reports  received  at  this  office  from 
other  sources,  searcely  a  single  county  lias  made  a  full  and  complete 
return  of  even  this  item — mortality — as  required  by  the  law.  The  fault 
loes  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  county  olficers,  for,  whiK'  compelled 
to  admit  the  failure  of  the  law,  it  is  due  to  those  whose  jjrovince  it 
is  to  forward  the  returns  to  this  office,  to  state  that  they  have  exhib- 
ited a  commendable  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Returns, 
such  as  they  are,  have,  in  most  cases,  been  made,  but  the  informa- 
tion afforded  has  been  so  manifestly  incomplete  as  not  to  justify 
tlitir  tabulation  at  this  time. 

in  view  of  the  very  great  imi)ortanee  of  the  subject,  I  rec<tmmend 
the  i)rei)aration  of  a  bill  amendatory  of  the  present  registration  law, 
to  be  urged  ui)on  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session;  a  bill  which 
will  do  away  with  the  objections  which  liave  api)eared  thus  far  to 
render  our  elibrts  in  this  direction  unavailing. 

I  shall  conclude  this  report  with  a  "  Review  of  tlie  Relations  of 
the  Climate  of  California  to  Consumption,"  before  alluded  in  con- 
nection with  the  statistics  of  this  disease. 
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in: LATIONS  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO 

CONSUMPTION.  ^ 


The  relations  sustained  by  a  climate  to  phthisis  is  one  oT  the  most! 
interesting  and  important  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  studied.  The 
frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  this  disease,  its  universality,  its 
ffitality,  the  class  of  population  it  is  liable  to  affect — often  the  young, 
the  active  and  useful  members  of  community,  and  those  ■widely 
endeared  by  fine  social  and  intelligent  qualities — the  belief  so  long 
entertained  of  its  almost  certain  independence  of  remedial  meas- 
ures, and  the  long  settled  conviction  that  relief — permanent  relief — 
if  found  at  all,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  external  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  physical  surroundings,  have  combined  to  invest  the  subject 
with  peculiar  interest.  But  of  late  years,  especially  since  the  fact 
has  been  boldly  proclaimed  bj^  authoritative  and  careful  observers, 
that  the  unfortunate  sufferer  from  this  disease  is  not  to  be  considered 
doomed  to  an  inevitable  death — since  facts  has^e  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  very  many  cases  of  early 
phthisis  may  be  permanently  arrested,  and  that  a  certain  encour- 
aging proportion  of  those  already  lapsed  into  the  more  advanced 
stages  may  be  stayed  in  their  progress,  and  life  prolonged  for  several 
years,  the  whole  subject  of  climate  has  been  receiving  yet  more  atten- 
tion, and  its  effects  observed  with  increasing  concern. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  home  for  the  consumptive,  and  the  most  extravagant 
opinions  have  been  promulgated,  particularly  by  non-professional 
travelers,  as  to  the  marvelous  virtues  of  certain  portions  of  the  State. 
Such  observations  generally  result  in  a  reaction  to  the  detriment  of 
the  cause  so  injudiciously  advocated. 

The  climate  of  California— using  the  term  in  a  geileral  sense — has 
very  little  significance.  It  cannot  well  be  described  as  a  whole.  It 
must  be  cut  up  into  sections— laid  off  into  subdivisions— each  of 
which  demands  separate  notice.  Even  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
hours  ride  by  railway,  we  may  meet  climates  as  distinct  at  certain 
seasons  as  those  of  New  York  and  Florida.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  State  we  must 
study  its  several  parts. 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  divide  the  State  into  four  regions 
more  or  less  distinct  in  respect  of  climate : 

First— The  coast  and  the  valleys  bordering  thereon. 

Second— The  interior  valleys,  as  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaciuin. 

Third— The  Coast  Range  Mountains;  and 

Fourth—ThQ  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Even  these  divisions  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  rigid  criti- 
cism;  for  the  first  should  be  again  subdivided  into  the  northern  and 
southern  sections,  while  there  is  an  almost  equally  marked  difference 
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between  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  either  mountain  range. 
It  is  not  pretended,  therefore,  that  these  divisions  are  exact.  They 
designate  broad  deviations,  while,  if  we  consider  minor  ones,  they 
would  necessarily  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

The  two  most  important  factors  which  affect  a  climate,  so  far  as 
relates  to  consumption,  are  its  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition. 
What  effect  is  exerted  by  barometric  pressure,  within  certain  limits, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  possible  influence  upon  hemorrhage, 
does  not  seem  to  be  definitely  determined.  Yet,  right  here,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  wide  discrepancy  of  opinion — a  discrepancy  based 
not  alone  upon  theory  but  upon  observation  and  the  interpretation 
of  facts— the  different  effects  of  these  conditions  upon  different  indi- 
viduals. With  a  few,  a  humid  atmosphere  has  been  thought  to  be 
more  favorable  than  one  uniformly  dry,  and  the  case  is  even  more 
frecjuently  reversed. 

As  a  general  rule  it  would  appear  that  atmospheric  humidity  0/ 
itself  is  of  less  sigificance  than  when  associated  with  certain  temper- 
atures. A  ivarm  and  humid  atmosphere  is  always  considered  to 
be  more  favorable  than  one  characterized  by  a  low  iemperature 
and  humidity.  Yet,  from  recent  investigations,  particularly  from 
the  facts  furnished  by  the  health  reports  of  ^Massachusetts,  and  of 
England,  it  is  rendered  almost  certain  that  this  element  of  a  climate 
— humidity— sustains  a  closer  relation  to  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  phthisis  than  has  commonly  been  assigned  to  it. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  the  different  divisions  of  Califor- 
nia upon  consumption,  we  have  to  contend  against  several  obstacles 
— the  want  of  accurate  meteorological  observations  for  each  section ; 
generally  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
cases  reported  as  dying  of  the  disease,  whether  hereditary  or  not, 
whether  developed  in  this  State,  or  among  immigrants  already  pre- 
senting the  signs  of  an  advanced  stage  These  facts  are  important, 
as  showing  to  some  extent  the  dependence  of  the  disease  upon 
climate;  for  some  localities  may  and  do  exhibit  a  high  death  rate 
when  the  conditions  for  health  are  of  the  most  favorable  kind. 
Mortality  statistics  do  not  develop  these  facts;  yet  it  is  true,  as  the 
reports  received  from  the  correspondents  of  the  Board  abundantly 
show,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  dying  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption were  of  those  who  came  here  in  search  of  health,  often  in 
advanced  stages  of  the  malady,  with  all  the  physical  evidences  of 
cavities,  and  who  have  sooner  or  later  fallen  victims  to  its  steady 
advance.  The  publications  upon  this  subject  hitherto  have  been 
remiss  in  not  being  sufliciently  explicit  upon  the  iniportance  of  a 
proper  discrimination  among  those  resorting  to  California  for  pur- 
poses of  health.  Many  have  been  mislead  by  the  loose  manner  of 
treating  this  subject,  i)articularly  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
beautiful  scenery,  the  pure,  invigorating  atmosphere,  the  agreeable 
temperature  of  certain  localities,  sent  abroad  by  non-professional 
writers,  and  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  invalid.  The  fact  should  be 
known,  and  the  sooner  known  the  better,  that  the  climate  of  Califor- 
nia offers  slight  inducements  to  those  presenting  the  physical  signs 
of  the  third  stage  of  phthisis.  Many  appear  for  a  time  to  improve — 
then  rapidly  fail.  If  these  things  were  generally  known,  if  a  proper 
discrimination  were  made  between  cases  possibly  curable,  and  cases 
which  under  any  known  climatic,  hygienic,  or  medicinal  treatment 
are  incurable,  miich  disappointment  might  bo  avoided,  much  expense 
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('oninienein<;  the  study  of  the  climate  with  the  hrst  division— that 
of  the  coast  and  coast  valleys— \ve  arc  introduced  to  a  section  of  the 
Stall"  more  widely  known,  more  extensively  talked  of  at  home  and 
abroad,  more  attractive  on  account  of  its  natural  and  acquired 
advantages,  than  anv  other.  Startinjjj  at  San  Francico  with  a  mean 
annual  temi>erature"of  .')o.23°  F.,  we  reach  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  rr.udon  under  review  at  02.11°  F.— a  narrow^  belt  of  country 
extending  alonji  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  sev- 
entv-ninc  miles.  Within  this  belt  are  situated  the  great  watering 
places  of  the  State— Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Santa  Monica— the 
alreaily  i>o|»ular  sanitary  resorts  of  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  and  San 
Diego," jind  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  rising  in  beauty  amid  the  vine- 
yanls  and  orange  groves  for  which  the  valley  is  celebrated. 

The  climate  of  this  extensive  district  presents  certain  features  in 
comnn)n.  tliough  varying  in  degree — a  winter  season  mild  and  agree- 
able, a  certain  amount  of  fog,  and  cool  wet  winds  in  th,e  summer. 
Taking  San  Francisco  as  the  extreme,  we  find  some  modifications  in 
each  of  these  conditions  as  we  go  southward.  Tlie  number  of  foggy 
days  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  to  become  less — subject  to  .slight 
loeal  deviations — the  severity  of  the  summer  winds  is  markedly  sub- 
dued, the  temperature  i^omewhat  higher  and  more  eciuable,  the  rainy 
sea.son  shorter,  and  the  rainfall  less  abundant,  and,  intervening 
between  these  two  seasons  of  winter  and  summer,  a  short  season 
representing  spring,  which  becomes  more  and  more  attractive,  invit- 
ing by  the  mildness  of  its  temperature,  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere, 
the  early  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  and  combining  all 
those  qualities  which  have  given  to  this  region  its  popular  reputa- 
tion as  a  resort  for  health. 

These  facts,  stated  in  a  general  way,  are  verified  in  part  by  the 
statistics  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  which  show  that,  while  the 
mean  annual  temi)erature  for  eleven  years  ending  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy,  at  San  Francisco,  was  55.23°;  that  at  San  Diego  for 
twenty  years  ending  the  same  time  was  62.11°  F.;  the  mean  tempera- 
ture for  February,  ^hirch,  and  April,  at  San  Francisco,  being  56.43° 
F.,  that  at  San  Diego  for  the  same  period  was  57.47°  F.  The  rain- 
fall at  San  Francisco  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  and 
eighteen  hun<lred  and  .seventy-five  amounted  to  18.20  inches,  while 
at  Santa  Barbara  it  was  18.71  inches,  the  mean  for  eight  years  in  the 
latter  locality  being  14.71  inches,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
former,  21.2  inches.  Of  this  total,  there  fell  in  February ,'March,  and 
April  (at  Santa  Barbara),  4.51  inches,  or  a  monthly  average  of  1.51 
inches. 

For  the  i)urj)0.^e  of  arriving  at  more  exact  results  upon  this  subject, 
I  have  pn-pared  a  chart  showing  at  a  glance  the  temperature  and, 
where  i»racticable,  the  humidity  of  certain  points  which  may  be 
considered  fair  representations  of  the  sections  they  embrace.  For 
convenience  of  comparison  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  consider 
other  divisions  of  the  State,  the  same  chart  has  been  made  to  include 
observutious  taken  at  certain  points  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  climate 
of  this  division  depends  upon  special  causes,  producing  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  temperature  along  the  coast — the 
influence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  together  with  the  presence  of  a  cool 
current  running  southward  close  along  the  coast.  "  The  presence  of 
the  cool  ocean,  together  with  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  sweep- 
ing the  air  which  had  been  resting  over  the  ocean  across  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  country,  thus  impresses  the  chief  character  on  the  climate, 
viz :  a  comparatively  high  and  uniformly  distributed  winter  temper- 
ature," and  a  comparatively  low  summer  temperature.  (Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  Temperature,  etc.)  This 
influence  is  said  to  impress  itself  upon  the  climate  even  as  far  as 
Montana. 

Other  circumstances,  as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  when  we  come  to 
consider  individual  localities,  affect,  more  or  less,  the  climate  of 
this  division.  The  general  line  of  the  coast,  which  extends  from  a 
northwesterly  to  a  southeasterl}^  direction,  bends  somewhat  suddenly 
at  Point  Conception  to  the  east.  This  point,  extending  into  the 
ocean  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  below  San  Francisco,  serves 
to  check  the  course  of  the  cold  northwesterly  winds  which  sweep 
along  the  coast  above,  as  well  as  to  modify  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  cool  ocean  current  from  the  north.  Having  passed 
the  point,  therefore,  as  at  Santa  Barbara,  we  are  brought  into 
a  region  much  less  subject  to  the  cold  blasts  which  consti- 
tute one  of  tlie  chief  objections  to  the  climate  of  the  upper  coast. 
Further  modifications  of  the  same  kind  are  noticed  at  Santa 
Monica,  seventy  miles  below  Santa  Barbara,  due  to  the  protec- 
tion alibrded  by  a  mountain  barrier  commencing  near  Point 
Duma  and  extending  inland  almost  at  a  right  angle  to  the  coast. 
By  the  intervention  of  these  natural  barriers,  and  by  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  coast,  the  winds  are  rendered  much  less  severe 
and  annoying  to  the  invalid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
materially  raised — as  from  56°  at  the  Golden  Gate,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  68°  at  Santa  Monica  and  62°  F.  at  Santa  Barbara.  To 
the  latter  result,  doubtless,  the  existence  here  of  a  warm  ocean 
current  from  the  southeast,  and  which,  according  to  Professor  David- 
son, flows  westwardly  close  along  the  coast  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  very  materiall}'  contributes. 

The  special  features  presented  by  the  climate  of  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  in  their  relation  to  consumption,  will  for  the  present  be 
only  cursorily  alluded  to.  In  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  I  shall  con- 
fine mj'self  to  a  few  of  the  well  known  sanitary  resorts  south  of  that 
city.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  based  partly  upon  personal 
observation,  and  partly  upon  the  reports  of  intelligent  medical 
observers  resident  at  the  localities  spoken  of. 

Some  months  since,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  of 
competent  local  authorities  upon  the  relations  of  the  State  to  certain 
prominent  diseases,  I  addressed  a  circular  to  several  medical  gentle- 
men in  each  of  the  subdivisions  alluded  to,  most  of  them  corre- 
spondents of  the  Board  of  Health.  From  a  large  number  of  these 
gentlemen  answers  have  been  received.  So  far  as  relates  to  the 
present  subject,  the  Cjuestions  were  three  in  number,  designated  in 
their  proper  order  as  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8.     They  read  as  follows: 
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^/j.///—"  What,  according  to  your  observation,  lias  been  the  effect 
of  voiir  flimate  upon  the  early  stage  of  phthisis?" 

^(rnith — "What  has  been  its  influence  upon  the  second  and  third 
stajzos  of  tluit  disease?" 

/.7,^/,^/,_"  What  is  the  most  fiivorable  locality  for  consumptives  in 
your  vit-inity,  and  the  most  suitable  season  for  residence  there?" 

From  towns  along  the  coast,  and  the  connecting  valleys,  answers 
have  been  received  from  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  liuenaventura.  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino. 

From  Watsonville,  a  town  near  the  coast,  in  Pajaro  Valley,  about 
five  miles  from  the  bay,  and  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  southerly 
from  San  Francisco,  at  an  elevation  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  Dr.  W. 
D.  llodgers  returns  the  following  answers,  viz.: 

No.  ()— "The  heavy  fogs  in  this  valley  are  considered  injurious  to 
consumptives.  I  would  not  advise  a  person  predisposed  to,  or  in  the 
first  stage  of  consumption,  to  locate,  even  temporarily,  in  this  valley. 

No.  7 — "  It  seems  to  me  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  runs  its  course 
more  rapidly  here  than  elsewhere  where  I  have  noticed  it.  I  con- 
sider the  climate,  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  unfavorable. 

No.  8. — "At  or  near  the  foothills  and  during  the  summer  months." 

From  Santa  Cruz,  Dr.  C.  L.  Anderson  answers : 

No.  G — "  Docs  not  favor  the  progress  of  phthisis ;  has  a  restraining 
influence. 

No.  7 — "  Such  as  would  be  exerted  by  any  healthy  climate  on  tlie 
sea  coast — favorable  in  most  cases;  with  much  catarrhal  complica- 
tion, unfavorable. 

No.  8 — "The  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  five  hun-' 
dred  to  two  thousand  feet,  six  to  fifteen  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz; 
say  from  February  to  December." 

Santa  Cruz  itself  rises  above  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  about  three 
liundred  feet. 

From  Dr.  L.  N.  Dimmick,  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  following  answers 
have  been  received : 

No.  G — "  Very  favorable  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

No.  7  —  "In  the  second  stage,  generally  favorable.  The  pulse 
becomes  slower,  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  diarrhoea  are  less 
frequent.  In  the  third  stage,  the  results  are  not  uniform ;  while  some 
find  the  i)rogress  of  the  disease  retarded  and  life  more  comfortable, 
others  (•omi)lain  of  the  summer  ocean  breezes  and  prefer  a  hotter 
and  drier  air. 

No.  S — "  Many  choose  to  reside  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet;  others  prefer 
to  live  jiear  tlie  ocean.  From  June  to  March  the  weather  is  most 
equable.     During  the  spring  months  it  is  most  changeable." 

The  elevation  of  the  city  varies  from  fifteen  to  three  hundred  feet. 
Dr.  Dimmick  adds:  "As  collateral  testimony  to  the  health-condi- 
tion of  this  region,  I  copy  the  following  figures  from  the  United 
States  census  returns  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  which  are  now  on  file  in  the  County  Clerk's  office 
at  this  i)lace :  '  Population  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  sloven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four;  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  year, 
sixty-tour;  death  rate  i)er  one  thousand  inhabitants,  eight;  total  num- 
ber ot  deaths  from  consumption,  five;  death  rate  from  consumption 
to  population,  one  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six.' " 
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From  San  Buenaventura  answers  have  been  received  from  Dr.  F. 
r>clmont  and  Dr.  John  Gardner.     The  former  replies  to — 

No.  6 — "  To  retard  its  development. 

No.  7 — "  To  aggravate  them. 

No.  8 — "The  Ojai  Valley;  best  season,  summer  and  autumn." 

Dr.  Gardner  expresses  his  opinion  as  follows: 

No.  6 — "  In  the  Ojai  Valley,  which  is  fifteen  miles  back  from  the 
coast,  some  parties  thought  they  were  benefited,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  good  effects  of  this  climate. 

No.  7—"  Most  disastrous.  I  think  any  person  so  afflicted  ought  to 
keep  at  least  thirty  miles  from  the  coast. 

No.  8— "Ojai  Valley  is  the  best  locality  in  spring  and  fall.  Win- 
ter is  too  cold,  and  summer  is  too  hot,  with  heavy  fogs  in  both  of 
these  seasons." 

Dr.  W.  R,  Fox,  of  San  Bernardino,  gives  the  following: 

No.  6~"  Beneficial. 

No.  7 — "  Beneficial  in  prolonging  life,  and,  in  some  cases,  appar- 
ently arresting  the  disease. 

No.  8 — "  Mesa  lands  to  the  west  or  northwest  of  the  malarial  dis- 
tricts.    All  the  year,  except,  perhaps,  from  June  to  October." 

The  elevation  is  eleven  hundred  feet  in  the  valley. 

Dr.  Fox,  while  kindly  answering  the  questions  as  above,  has 
favored  me  with  a  short  commentary  upon  the  Valley  of  San  Ber- 
nardino : 

The  Valley  of  San  Bernardino  lies  inland,  the  center  being  some  forty  miles  from  the  coast. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  by  mountains,  having  the  Cajon  Pass  on  the 
north,  and  the  San  Gorgouia  Pass  on  the  east.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  only 
river  in  Southern  California  that  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean — the  Santa  Ana — and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  rainfall  averages  about  ten  inches,  but  as 
most  of  this  occurs  during  the  night,  from  December  to  March,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be 
ver;!/  dry.  The  temperature  rarely  falls  to  the  freezing  point  in  the  winter,  and  seldom  exceeds 
95°  during  the  summer.  As  a  permanent  residence  for  those  affected  with  incipient  tuberculo- 
sis, or  bronchitis,  I  think  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  valley,  from  Cucomungo  to  the  base  of 
Mount  San  Bernardino  (except  on  damp  land)  are  very  favorable.  Our  immunity  from  fogs, 
and  sea  winds,  surcharged  with  moisture,  make  a  residence  here  much  more  agi-eeable,  and 
certainly  more  beneficial  for  pulmonary  invalids  than  a  residence  near  the  coast.  The  "  Cajon 
winds,"  which  occur  occasionally  during  the' fall  and  spring,  I  regard  as  adding  materially  to 
the  healthl'ulness  of  the  Valley.  They  blow  directly  from  the  Mohave  desert,  and  are  very 
dessicating  in  their  effects. 

While  i  believe  this  valley,  with  the  foothills  and  adjacent  mountains  to  be  capable  of  afford- 
ing all  the  benefit  that  can  be  effected  by  climate  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  consumption, 
I  must  enter  my  protest  against  physicians  sending  their  patients  here  in  the  last  stage  of  this 
disease.  The  long  journey  from  the  Atlantic  or  Western  States,  over  high  mountain  ranges, 
the  deprivation  of  home  comforts  and  friends,  combined  in  many  cases  with  nostalgia,  hasten 
very  frequently  the  fatal  end. 

W.  R.  FOX,  M.  D., 

San  Bernardino,  California. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Orme,  of  Los  Angeles,  supplies  the  following: 

No.  6 — "  As  a  general  thing,  beneficial,  especially  in  fibrous  phthisis, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  tuberculous  patients. 

No.  7 — "  In  general,  unfavorable,  although  many  cases  improve  by 
a  removal  to  the  foothills,  and  the  mountain  air. 

No.  8 — "  Almost  impossible  to  particularize.  Anywhere  among  the 
foothills  and  the  mountain  canons.  March,  April,  May,  and  June 
seem  to  be  most  agreeable  to  consumptives  ;  but  there  is  no  rule  that 
can  be  laid  down  in  the  choice  of  months." 

From  San  Diego,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine miles  below  San  Francisco,  Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino  answers : 
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J^o.  0 — '"  W-ry  favorable,  i)r()vitlc(l  they  leave  their  homes  pre- 
viously to  the  rainy  season,  and  remain  here  after  they  arrive.  I 
think  the  inllueneo'can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Xo.  7— "Some  cases  eventually  recover,  but  the  majority  can  count 
on  a  prolongation  of  lease  of  life,  and  in  hopeless  cases  they  end  their 
(hivs  without  pain  or  sutleriui;,  death  from  phthisis  being  remark- 
ablv  easy  here. 

So.  .s— "  According  to  my  observation, and  La  Playa  in-esent 

the  most  favorable  localities;  they  are  not  built  up  as  yet,  but  I  can 
salV'ly  predict  that  when  once  built  they  will  be  found  to  be  so. 
They  are  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  our  bay." 

K.xtended  comment  is  unnecessary.  While  most  of  tlie  authorities 
speak  favorably  of  their  climate  in  the  early  stage  of  disease,  an 
examination  of  the  answers  leaves  the  impression  of  great  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  advanced  stages.  The  general  expression 
seems  to  favor  a  higher  and  drier  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  imme- 
diate coast.  They  also  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper,  that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  these  local- 
ities, great  injury  to  a  vast  number  of  invalids  who  have  been 
induced  bj'  the  comments  of  enthusiastic  observers,  often  of  inter- 
ested parties,  to  go  there  expecting  to  be  restored  to  health  Avhile 
suifering  with  the  advanced  stages  of  tuberculosis,  without  regard  to 
season,  and  with  but  little  discrimination  as  to  locality.  That  many 
of  these  localities  along  the  coast,  or,  better,  some  miles  in  the  in- 
terior, afibrd  a  most  excellent  .sanitarium  for  the  consumptive  at 
certain  seasons  and  in  certain  stages  of  disease,  there  can  be  no 
doul)t.  Of  those  having  already  acquired  some  reputation  is  one, 
tliougli  not  the  next  in  order  as  we  proceed  down  the  coast  from  San 
Francisco — San  Buenaventura. 

The  town  itself  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  invalid.  The 
climate  is  variable.  In  the  morning,  during  the  early  summer 
months,  the  atmosphere  is  pleasant,  but  towards  noon,  like  most  of 
the  coast  towns,  it  is  subject  to  winds  and,  later,  to  slight  fogs.  The 
mean  winter  temperature  is  said  to  be  from  00°  F.  to  65°  F.;  in  sum- 
mer 85°  F.  at  mi(l-day,  and  45°  F.  at-night.  The  water  suppl.y  comes 
from  the  mountains,  sufficiently  pure  at  its  source,  but  being 
brought  down  in  oi)en  ditches,  and  collected  in  a  reservoir  without 
any  precautions  being  taken  to  protect  it  from  filth,  it  is  said  to 
become  in  summer  almost  unfit  for  use,  and  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Del- 
mont  as  the  cau.se  of  the  diarrhoeas  and  other  enteric  affections  which 
prevail  at  tliat  season.  In  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  I 
was  iHformed  by  Dr.  Delmont  that  diarrhoea  was  almost  epidemic 
there,  while  typhoid  fever  was  not  uncommon.  But  these  defects 
can  be  remedied  by  sanitary  measures  within  the  reach  of  this 
cnteri)rising  town. 

The  sanitary  resort,  however,  of  which  San  Buenaventura  is  the 
nearest  point  of  entrance,  is  Ojai  Valley,  already  alluded  to,  some 
fifteen  miles  back  from  the  town,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  between  ranges  of  hills,  shut  out  to  a  great  degree  from 
the  winds  which  i)revail  on  the  coast,  not  subject  to  fogs  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  arid  possessing  a  delightfully  equable  climate.  The  dryness 
and  efpiability  of  the  atmosphere  render  it  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
invalid,  especially  in  the  spring,  and  doubtless  a  very  favorable  one  for 
those  presenting  the  physical  signs  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis.  This 
valley  is  highly  recommended  by  medical  authorities  both  in  San 
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Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months. 

SANTA    BAEBARA, 

As  above  stated,  lies  upon  the  coast,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles  southeasterly  from  San  Francisco,  sheltered  in  its  harbor,  on 
the  northwest,  by  Point  Conception,  and,  southerly,  by  the  Islands  of 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Thus,  to  an  important 
extent,  relieved  from  the  chief  sources  of  discomfort  observable  in 
many  of  the  coast  towns  during  the  summer  season,  it  possesses  de- 
cided advantages  as  a  place  for  residence,  and  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  salubrity  of  which  no  other  town  can  boast.  Its  climate  is  to  be 
recommended  for  its  equability  of  temperature  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  its  comparative  freedom  from  severe  winds  during  the 
same  period,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  In  a  suitable 
stage  of  disease,  it  seems  well  adapted  as  a  winter  residence — say  until 
^larch.  The  temperature  is  then  equable,  possessing,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  chart,  a  mean  temperature  for  November,  December,  and 
January,  of  60.55°,  and  56°  respectively,  and  for  February,  taking 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  as  a  guide,  of  52.20°.  The  mean 
relative  humidity  for  the  first  three  of  these  months,  65.5°,  64°,  and 
70°  respectively,  while  at  San  Francisco  for  the  same  period,  65.6°, 
64.9°,  and  74.8°.  The  rainfall  at  Santa  Barbara  has  an  average  of 
14.71  inches  (mean  for  eight  years);  at  San  Francisco  the  average 
rainfall  for  twenty-seven  years  was,  as  just  stated,  21.2  inches. 

As  a  summer  residence  the  same  objections  may  be  urged  as  have 
been  stated  to  apply  to  most  of  the  towns  immediately  on  the  coast. 
The  summer  temperature  is  higher  than  in  more  northern  localities, 
contrasting  strongly  with  that  of  San  Francisco;  but  there  is,  during 
this  season,  a  certain  amount  of  wind  not  well  tolerated  by  the 
sensitive  organization  of  the  invalid.  As  in  other  coast  localities, 
also,  fogs  prevail  here  at  a  corresponding  season,  though  to  a  less 
extent.  Of  the  town  itself,  in  these  respects,  it  may  be  stated,  as 
having  some  bearing  upon  the  present  question,  that  the  sewerage  is 
bad,  or,  rather,  almost  entirely  neglected,  and,  though  malarial  fevers 
are  not  common,  except  among  strangers  coming  from  miasmatic 
districts,  typhoid  fever  appeared,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to  be  quite 
prevalent.  Pneumonia  is  said  by  Dr.  Bates  to  prevail  to  some  extent 
in  the  winter  months.  The  water  supply,  which  is  brought  from 
the  mountains,  is  abundant,  clear,  and  agreeable. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  that  Ojai  Valley,  before  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  San  Buenaventura,  is  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able resorts  for  the  invalid  suftering  from  chronic  pulmonary  clisease. 
Besides  its  plea.sant  locality,  its  climate,  at  suitable  seasons,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  such  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  earlj^  stage 
of  consumption,  and,  what  is  important  in  this  disease,  the  means 
of  diversion,  of  recreation,  and  exercise  in  hunting  and  fishing  are 
said  to  be  excellent. 

This  valley,  though  inconveniently  distant — forty-five  miles — will 
be  brought  within  easy  access  by  a  direct  road  now  in  contemplation, 
and  here  the  invalid,  while  still  within  the  reach  of  the  social  advan- 
tages of  Santa  Barbara,  may  resort  during  the  spring  months  and 
find  a  bracing  climate,  equable  and  dry,  and  aftbrding  advantages 
equal  to  any  other  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
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All  these  things  make  Santa  Barbara  a  desirable  place  for  many 
invalids,  and  when  they  become  appreciated — when  physicians  have 
learned  to  estimate  them  at  their  true  value,  and  patients  have 
learned  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  those  ciualifi.ed  to  advise 
tlieni — tlicy  will  insure  ibr  the  place  a  reputation  far  more  substantial 
and  emluring  than  any  it  can  possibly  acquire  through  the  errone- 
ous and  ill-judged  encomiums  which  have  been  paid  to  it.  It  should 
be  constantly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  none  of  these  climates 
are  to  be  relied  upon  to  afford  permanent  relief  to  the  consumptive 
in  that  stage  of  the  disease  for  which  they  are  too  often  sought.  In 
tlie  early  period  tlicy  may  do  good,  assist  in  prolonging  life,  or  even, 
as  I  believe,  may  sometimes  bring  about  such  improvement  in  the 
nutritive  functions  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease.  In  the  early 
period  of  the  second  stage  they  may  afford  renew'ed  strength  and 
vigor,  and  with  the  aid  of  open  air  exercise  and  other  appropriate 
hygienic  and  medicinal  means,  sometimes  hold  the  disease  in  abey- 
ance; but  later,  when  the  integrity  of  the  lung  tissue  is  more  seri- 
iously  impaired  by  softening,  it  were  far  better  to  confess  that  they 
are  generally  powerless  to  effect  any  real  or  permanent  benefit.. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,  as  the  result  of  personal  observa- 
tion and  of  conference  wuth  others  resident  at  Santa  Barbara,  that 
the  most  favorable  time  to  visit  this  locality  is  in  the  winter  season. 
In  the  summer,  the  mountains,  in  their  wild  yet  sheltered  retreats, 
and  with  their  lighter  and  drier  atmosphere,  afford  far  greater 
inducements  to  the  invalid. 

SANTA     MONICA 

Is  the  next  town  of  any  importance  as  a  sanitary  resort  for  the 
invalid.  It  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain  rising  abruptly  from 
the  ocean,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  below  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  a  comparatively  new  town,  and  a  pleasant,  health- 
ful retreat,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  for  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles.  Its  harbor,  under  the  additional  protection  afforded  by 
the  circumstances  previously  mentioned,  is  said  to  be  less  subject 
to  the  winds  than  any  other  coast  locality  above  San  Diego,  and 
the  climate  of  the  town  is,  for  the  same  reason,  reported  to  be 
more  tolerable  for  the  invalid.  The  principal  winds  which  pre- 
vail are  from  the  southeast.  It  is  cooler  in  summer  than  Los 
Angeles,  and  warmer  in  winter.  The  temperature  table  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  tw^o  and  three-quarter  miles 
inland,  embraces  a  portion  of  the  year — from  August  first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  May  thirty-first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six.  The  mean  of  these  ten  niAths  is  given  at 
55.84°,  but  this  is  said  to  be  considerably  lower  thafliftt  Santa  Monica 
itself.  The  summer  temperature  on  the  coast,  or  near  the  bathing 
places,  is  given  in  an  article  for  which,  together  with  the  observations 
just  referred  to,  I  am  indebted  to  the  agent  of  the  Santa  Monica  Land 
Company.  By  this  authoritv,  the  temperature  for  June,  July,  August, 
and  September  is  given  at  60.1°,  the  lowest  for  either  of  these  months 
benig  65.4°— September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
_  There  appear  to  be  but  few  local  causes  of  disease — ^iio  marshy  soil 
m  its  immediate  vicinity.     Hence  malarial  fevers  do  not  prevail. 

Avi^-I^  ""f^^  ^^  ^-*^  ^^"^  abundant  su])ply  of  excellent  water. 

u  hile  there  is  little  inviting  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  tow^n,  it 
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would  seem,  from  the  protection  secured  for  it  from  the  westerly 
winds,, it  might  prove  a  favorable  location  during  the  winter  months 
;ur  those  to  whom  the  close  proximity  to  the  coast  is  agreeable. 

LOS   ANGELES. 

Speaking,  in  a  general  way,  and  not  exclusively  of  its  climatic 
attributes  in  their  influence  upon  the  progress  of  phthisis,  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Los  Angeles  is  not  such  as  can  be  candidly  com- 
mended. Though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  cities  of 
Ithe  State,  its  population  reaching  fifteen  thousand,  it  lacks  the  one 
essential  element  of  healthfulness,  drainage.  Natural  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  efficient  drainage' or  system  of  sewerage  exist,  it  is 
true,  but  these  are  not  so  great  but  that  they  might  be  overcome  by  a 
people  who  have,  in  other  matters,  exhibited  the  energy  which  is 
everywhere  visible  among  the  population  of  Los  Angeles.  Previous 
to  the  present  year  it  might  with  truth  have  been  said  there  was 
almost  no  sewerage;  and  to  this  fact  were  to  be  ascribed, in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  intelligent  local  physicians  with  whom  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  conversing,  the  typho-malarial  fevers,  and  other  zymotic 
diseases  which  prevail  in  certain  portions  of  the  city.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  what  is  called  "  Spanish  Town,"  which,  with  some 
advantages  of  location,  has  become,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
sewerage,  and  the  neglect  of  other  sanitary  precautions,  prolific  of 
zymotic  disease.  During  the  present  year,  a  large  sewer  has  been 
built  through  the  city,  which,  with  proper  side  connections,  will 
remedy  many  of  the  evils  alluded  to.  The  enterprise  is  one  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which  this  sewer 
must  eventually  be  extended.  It  is  the  beginning,  perhaps,  of  a 
series  of  sanitary  measures,  which,  under  the  supervision  of  an  effi- 
cient Health  Board,  might  become  the  means  of  greatly  reducing  the 
death  rate  of  the  city. 

The  mean  annual  temperature,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Worth ing- 
ton,  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  was  62.16°  (from  October  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four  to  September  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five);  the  mean  of  the  six  months  from  October  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  to  March  thirty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  55.55° ;  and  that  from  April  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  September  thirtieth,  68.78°. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of  only  13.23°  between  what 
may  be  considered  the  winter  and  summer.  Yet  between  the  high- 
est mean  monthly  temperature,  in  August — 74.48° — and  the  lowest, 
in  December — 50.42° — there  is  shown  to  be  a  range  of  24.06°.  An 
examination  of  the  temperature  chart  for  this  place  exhibits,  in  fact, 
a  striking  equability  of  temperature,  attributable  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  mountain  barriers.  The  climate  at  midday,  in  summer, 
is  warm,  not  unlike  that  of  the  more  northern  interior  valleys,  but 
the  heat  is  modified  by  the  sea  breezes.  I  am  informed,  also,  that 
fogs  are  apt  to  prevail  at  this  season. 

Though  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  can  scarcely  be  recommended  as 
a  suitable  place  of  residence  for  the  victim  of  consumption,  there 
are  several  retreats  near  by  which,  it  would  seem,  should  present 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  foothills  and  mountain 
ranges  upon  the  north  afford  probably  every  advantage  capable  of 
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bciii^  derived  from  a  mountain  climate,  while  the  lovely  valley  of 
San  Gabriel,  east  of  Los  Angeles,  and  of  San  Jose,  are  inviting,  dur- 
ino-  tlie  winter,  by  their  comparative  exemption  from  the  dampness 
an'tl  the  winds' which  prevail  in  the  city.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to; 
repeat  that  reference  is  made  to  suitable  stages  of  phthisis.  The 
breezes  pouring  inland  from  the  ocean,  loaded  with  moisture,  become 
drv  and  tempered  by  the  intervening  land,  and  when  they  reach  the 
reo-ions  alluded  to,  afford  a  climate,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Orme  in  his 
report  to  the  State  Medical  Society,  "almost  uniformly  warm,  and  so 
nearly  dry  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  that  it  contains  the 
least  sensible  degree  of  moisture  which  is  so  agreeable  to  pulmonary 
affections." 

SAN   DIEGO. 

San  Diego  and  its  vicinity  have  long  been  regarded  as  among  the 
most  favorable  of  the  many  places  of  resort  which  Southern  Cali- 
fornia affords.  The  town  itself  is  situated  upon  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  bay  at  an  approximate  elevation  of  fifty  feet,  and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Remondino,  of  about  three 
thousand.  Its  climate  partakes  generally  of  that  of  the  coast  locali- 
ties, modified  by  its  topography  and  distance  from  the  ocean.  Its 
mean  temperature,  according  to  the  tables  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, arrived  at  by  means  of  observations  taken  during  nearly  twenty- 
one  years,  is  62.11° ;  while  the  annual  range  is  given  by  the  same 
authority  at  19° — 9°  greater  than  at  San  Francisco.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  spring  is  given  at  60.14°  ;  of  summer,  69.67°;  of  autumn, 
64.55°;  and  of  winter,  54.09° — showing  a  difference  of  only  15.58° 
between  the  winter  and  summer,  yet  the  g^atest  difference  between 
any  two  consecutive  months  is  only  6.12° — October  and  November. 
These  figures  are  not  materially  different  from  those  given  by  the 
chart  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

The  prominent  climatic  features  of  the  place  may  be  stated  to  be 
an  equable  summer  temperature,  with  light  winds  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  and  an  agreeable  range  between  day  and  night,  while  the 
winter  is  so  mild  that  frost  seldom  does  damage  to  vegetation. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  mean  winter  temperature  for 
twenty-one  years  was  only  54.09°.  Comparing  this  with  the  same 
mean  for  other  coast  localities,  we  find  it  4.09°  higher  than  at  San : 
Francisco,  0.86°  and  4.18°  less  than  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles 
respectively.  The  northwest  winds  appear  to  be  more  apt  to  prevail 
and  attain  a  higher  velocity  at  this  season,  or,  at  least,  from  January 
to  April,  though  they  seem  to  be  only  exceptionally  disagreeably 
severe  (Dr.  Hoffman,  on  Climate  of  San  Diego).  The  humidity  of  the 
place  is  due  mainly  to  its  proximity  to  the  coast,  but  this  is  consider- 
ably less  than  at  other  more  northern  settlements.  It  is  this  element 
of  the  climate — its  lower  relative  humidity — which  has  seemed  to 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  section  of  the  State,  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  over  other  towns  along  the  coast. 

It  has  frequently  been  my  habit  to  advise  those  consulting  me  for 
chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  and  especially  with  phthisis  in  its 
early  stage,_to  take  up  a  residence  at  or  near  San  Diego,  and  to 
remove  during  the  summer  to  some  point  in  the  Coast  Eange  Moun- 
tains of  suitable  altitude  and  presenting  facilities  for  physical  enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes  Santa  Barbara  has  been  preferred.  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Remondino  is  highly  favorable  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
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)f  the  climate  of  the  former  locality  over  the  earlv  stages  of  con- 
-um])tion,  but.  in  his  judgment,  the  invalid,  in  order  to  derive  their 
lill   benefit,  should  reside  there  permanently. 

Of  the  coast  region  north  of  San  Francisco,  I  shall  have  but  little 

o  say.     The  only  locality  from  wliieli  definite  information  has  been 

eceived  is  Crescent  City,  in  Del  Norte  Countv.     Both  Dr.  Knox  and 

f)r.  Reins  speak  of  it  as  unfiivorable.     The  former  states  that  "the 

'idinary  coolness  of  the  climate,  and  the  immediate  proximity  of 

lie  ocean,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our  winds  come  from  it,  ren- 

kr  ours  an  unfavorable  residence  for  consumptives  in  all  stages, 

-l)ecially  in  the  second  and  third;  but  I  have  never  known  a  case 

•  originate  here."     Dr.  Reins,  while  agreeing  in  this  opinion,  speaks 

.t  certain  localities  north  and  east  of  Crescent  City,  "  in  the  first  and 

-L'cond  footliill  ranges,"  as  offering  greater  advantages. 

I  cannot  leave  this  interesting  portion  of  the  State  without  a  few 
words  u{)on  a  subject  .so  intimately  connected  with  that  under  con- 
nderation  as  to  justify  its  a.ssociation  with  it.  I  allude  to  the  advan- 
iges  possessed  by  certain  of  the  sea-port  towns  as  "watering  places." 
^  veral  of  them  have,  for  years,  been  popular  resorts,  not  alone  for 
iiii'  invalid,  l>ut  for  those  seeking  a  cliange  of  climate  for  a  short 
~>ason— a  refuge  from  the  heated  atmosphere  (tf  the  interior  valleys, 
If  the  cares  and  formalities  of  fashionable  life  in  the  metropolis. 

'riie  efficacy  of  sea-bathing,  pr<»p(_'rly  conducted,  is  undisputed, 
riie  healthier,  brighter,  color  of  the  skin,  the  imi)roved  state  of  tlie 
ligestiveand  nervous  sy.stems,  the  modification  imposed  ui)on  the 
-luggish  functions,  the  ultimate  restoration  of  strengtii,  all  serve  to 
Irmonstrate  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  certain  invalids  from 
th<' judicious  use  of  this  agreeable  means  of  bathing  and  exercise. 
Hut  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subjects  of  tul)erculosi.s — 
I  hose  in  whom  tubercles  exist— are  not  suited  to  this  practice,  nor 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  temi»erature  so  prevalent  at  ocean  watering- 
places,  during  the  bathing  season,  adapted  to  this  class  of  invalids. 
\vt  it   is  doubtless  true  tliat  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  children, 
!•  fore  organic  changes  have  been  developed— tho.se  presenting  a  pre- 
-position    to   disease,   rather    than    its   actual    state- may^  be  so 
improved  in  their  circulatory  and  nutritive  functions  as  to  derive 
iiwat  i)ermanent  benefit  from  a  resort  to  this  therapeutic  measure, 
ided  by  (.■omi)etent  nuMlical  advice. 

riic  princii)al  watering  places  along  the  coast  are,  now,  Santa 
*  niz,  Ai)tos,  and  Monterey.  Santa  Monica  and  Santa  Barbara  otter 
'  Mual  advantages.  By  reference  to  the  chart,  the  temi)erature  of  the 
air  and  of  the  ocean  at  some  of  these  points  will  be  shown.  The 
;id vantage  of  moderatene.>^s  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
uniformity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  air,  is  too  great  to  reciuire 
<  uinment.  These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  at^  all  the  i)laces 
I'  icrred  to  in  the  chart. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Tlie  next  division  claiming  attention  in  its  relation  to  consump- 
tion is  that  of  the  mountain.s— the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  These  two  proj>erly  constitute  two  distinct  climatic  divi- 
sions, and  in  this  point  of  view  may  well  be  considered  together,  the 
principal  distijiguishing  features  being  pointed  out  as  we  proceed. 

It  was  stated  in  the  earlv  part  of  this  report  that  a  distinction 
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should  be  made  between  the  western  and  eastern  slopes  of  thesd 
mountain  ranges — a  distinction,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Coast  Range; 
quite  as  great  as  that  existing  between  the  coast  itself  and  the  valleys 
intervening  between  it  and  the  mountains.  On  the  western  side  of 
this  range  the  climate  is  essentially  modified  by  the  conditions  which 
combine  to  form  that  of  the  sea  coast,  subdued  somewhat,  it  is  true, 
by  distance.  Hence  the  ocean  breezes  are  sensibly'"  felt  along  this 
slope,  and  the  fogs  are,  to  some  extent,  carried  by  the  winds,  to  be 
intercepted  and  condensed  by  the  mountain  barriers  against  which 
they  strike.  The  atmosphere,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  cooler,  more 
humid,  than  that  of  the  eastern  slope. 

Other  meteorological  and  topographical  conditions  prevail  to  pro 
duce  a  marked,  perhaps  even  greater,  difference  between  the  eastern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  during 
the  summer  season.     Yet  marked  exceptions  are  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  mountain  valleys  which,  lying  in  between  two 
lofty  summit  ranges,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  exempt  from  the 
winds  which  are  apt  to  prevail  at  this  season.     Hope  Valley  is  one 
of  these — a  beautiful  plain,  protected  on  all  sides  by  high  moun 
tains,  seven  thousand  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  sea,  and  pos 
sessing  a  summer  climate  admirably  adapted  to  invalids ;  a  dry, 
bracing  atmosphere,  exempted  from  high  winds  and  fogs,  and  afford- 
ing every  opportunity  for  mental  and  physical  enjoyment. 

Regarding  the  mountain  climates  as  a  whole,  and  contrasting  them 
with  those  presented  in  the  valleys,  four  prominent  facts  present 
themselves  : 

First — A  less  prolonged  season  of  high  temperature. 

Second — A  lower  relative  humidity. 

Third — Comparative  exemption  from  malarial  influences. 

Fourth — Altitude  and  its  supposed  advantages  in  chronic  pulmO' 
nary  disorders. 

As  compared  with  the  coast  region,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mete^ 
orological  facts  at  command  serve  to  show: 

First — A  lower  relative  humidity. 

Second — A  greater  exemption  from  winds  and  fogs. 

Third — The  advantages  of  altitude  and  a  more  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. 

It  will  be  understood  that  reference  is  made  to  the  summer  months 
Some  of  these  assumed  facts  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  meteoro- 
logical data  to  be  presently  given.  One— the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  altitude — is  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  prevalent  sentiment 
of  the  profession  and  the  results  of  observation. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  difference  observable  in  tem- 
peratiire  and  humidity  at  representative  localities  in  each  of  these 
divisions  alluded  to,  San  Francisco  being  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
coast  region,  Sacramento  of  the  interior  valleys,  and  Summit,  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  of  the  mountains.  For  purposes  of  convenience,  the 
same  table  will  also  show  the  mean  monthly  range  of  temperature 
of  the  same  locations,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  and  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate the  remark  above  made  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  for  one  town — 
Iruckee— on  the  eastern  slope: 
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The  effect  of  altitude  and  a  light  rarified  atmosphere  upon  a  large 
proportion  of  those  predisposed  lo  or  exhibiting  the  evidences  of 
actual  consumption,  is  a  question  Xipon  which  a  large  majority  of 
the  in-ofession  seem  now  -to  be  agreed.  Williams  speaks  without 
qualification;  Loomis  regards  altitude  "a  most  powerful  climatici 
element,"  and  consid-ers  the  climate  of  high  elevations  to  be  "  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  antagonistic  to  phthisical  developments."  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecessary  to  multiply  authorities.  The  weight  of  evidence 
is  decidedly  1-n- favor  of  its  beneficial  influence  in  many  cases;  and 
this  idea,  is  consistent  with  the  views  of  many  medical  gentlemen  in 
this-.State  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  its  effect. 

It'  is  partly  in  consideration  of  the  meteorological  facts  above 
given,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  personal  observation  of  the  influ- 
ence of  altitude,  associated  with  other  favorable  conditions  of  climate. 
such,  especially,  as  the  facilities  afforded  for  out-door  life  and  exercise, 
that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  advising  some  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain region  as  a  retreat  for  the  consumptive,  at  least  during  the 
summer  months.  How  well  this  same  region  may  prove  beneficial  ■- 
as  a  permanent  residence  for  the  invalid,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  consider;  it  may  be  well  to  reflect,  however,  that  the  experience  of 
the  profession  resident  in  the  mountains  is,  that  consumption  rarely 
originates  there;  that  it  is  generally  beneficial  to  those  going  there 
before  the  disease  is  yet  too  far  advanced;  that  in  many  mountains 
localities  the  winter  season  presents  no  obstacle  to  open  air  exer- 
cise, for  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  and,  especially,  that  it  is,  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  a  good  rule  when  hygienic  conditions  have 
been  found  which  prove  favorable,  for  the  invalid  to  entrust  himseli 
permanently  to  their  influence. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  a  residence  here  is  especially 
beneficial  in  the  early  stage  of  disease — better  in  the  premonitory 
period,  or  when  the  phy.sical  signs  have  recently  become  developed 
— but  to  some  extent  even  where  signs  of  softening  are  recognizable, 
the  physical  condition — the  flesh  and  strength — remaining  eciual 
to  the  important  duty  of  out-door  exercise,  and  the  inconveniences 
of  camp  life.  Of  the  other  class — those  in  whom  disintegration  oi 
lung  tissue  has  already  made  some  progress,  with  impaired  nutrition 
and  feeble  strength,  incapable  of  out-cloor  life,  and  intolerant  of  the 
hardships  of  the  camp,  no  such  favorable  opinion  can  be  given. 

With  a  few  such — I  recall  only  three  or  four — even  under  those 
inauspicious  circumstances,  nutrition  has  been  improved,  strength 
renewed,  and  life  prolonged  for  several  years;  one  possessed  of  an 
ardent  temperament  and  great  determination  of  character,  struggled 
successfully  against  the  inroads  of  disease,  and  lived  for  ten  years 
one  is  now  living,  in  apparently  good  health,  after  nearly  an  ecjua] 
struggle,  with  little  present  evidence  of  her  former  danger.  Buh 
these  I  regard  as  fortunate  exceptions.  They  are  not  sufficient  in 
number  to  militate  against  the  correctness  of  the  observations  made 
above,  that  it  is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  that  permanent 
benefit  is  to  be  expected. 

As  generally  corroborative  of  the  views  here  expressed,  I  aval" 
myself  of  the  opinions  of  correspondents  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  answers  to  the  several  questions  previously  referred  to. 

From  Yreka,  Siskiyou  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
Dr.  D.  Keam  answers  to: 

No.  6 — "According  to  my  observation,  the  climate  is  rather  favor- 
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able  to  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October. 

No.  7 — "  Unfavorable. 

No.  8 — "Yreka,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October." 

The  altitude  of  Yreka  is  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  Dr.  John  Lord,  of  Weaverville,  Trinity  County — an  extreme 
northern  county — the  following  has  been  received: 

No.  6 — "Two  cases  only  have  come  under  my  observation,  both 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  locality.  The  first 
manifestations  of  disease  sliowed  themselves  in  the  early  part  of 
winter.  In  one  case,  the  disease  seemed  fully  arrested,  but  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  increased, 
and  tlie  patient  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  The  dry  season 
had  no  perceptible  ctfect  upon  the  other,  the  disease  running  its 
course  rapidly,  terminating  in  about  seven  months  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

No.  8 — "Weaverville  and  vicinity.  Hay  Fork,  and  Junction  City. 
The  drv  season  seems  to  be  the  most  favorable  time  for  residence 
here."   ' 

The  elevation  ofthe.se  i)laccs  is  given:  Weaverville,  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  feet — population,  white,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty:  Junction  City,  about  one  tliousand  feet — white  population, 
three  hundred;  Douglas  City, one  thousand  live  hundred  feet — white 
population,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  Hay  Fork,  about  two  thousand 
nve  hundred  feet — white  population,  two  hundred.  The  above  being 
the  localities  and  population  rei)resented  by  Dr.  Lord — one  thou.sand 
five  hundred — two  deaths  from  consumi)tion  in  three  years  gives  a 
finiall  mortality. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Patterson,  of  Cedarville,  Modoc  County,  also  in  the 
northern  jiart  of  the  State,  gives  his  views  as  follows: 

No.  G — "Decidedly  benefieial.  In  five  years  I  have  not  seen  any 
except  imported  cases  here. 

No.  7 — "It  seems  onh'  to  accelerate  a  fatal  termination. 

No.  8 — "Cedarville,  which  is  near  the  head  of  this  (Surprise)  valley, 
is  as  good  as  any.     From  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  Noveml)er." 

The  altitude  of  the  valley  is  al)Out  four  thou.sand  two  liundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea;  its  area  five  hundred  S(iuare  miles,  and 
its  po[uriation  about  2.5  to  the  mile. 

Dr.  Akndty  Jump,  of  Downieville,  Sierra  County,  writes: 

No.  0 — "Summer  and  early  fall,  favorable — other  .seasons,  unfavor- 
able. Keej)  out  of  the  canons  to  avoid  night  currents  which  come 
■down  from  the  high  mountains. 

No.  7 — "  Unfavorable. 

No.  8 — "Summer  and  fall  on  the  mountains,  out  of  the  canons,  at 
an  elevation  of  two  thou.sand  to  five  thousand  feet." 

From  Dr.  W.  C.  Jones,  of  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  I  hav( 
received  the  following  answers: 

No.  G — "Comparatively  favorable. 

No.  7 — "Have  seen  no  good  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  climate; 
yet  we  have  a  climate  so  genial,  I  should  think  it  nearly  as  favorable 
as  any  in  the  State. 

No.  8 — "Anywhere  in  the  foothills,  at  or  near  this  altitude,  and 
from  May  to  November." 
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The  elevation  given  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Hunt,  of  Nevada  City— elevation,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet— writes : 

Nos.  G  and  7 — "Have  not  observed  any  effect  on  consumptives 
which  I  attribute  to  climatic  influences. 

j^o.  8— "The  dry  season;  western  slope  of  the  Sierras." 

The  last  of  the  localities  from  which  answers  have  been  received 
for  this  section  of  the  State  is  Placerville,  El  Dorado  County,  at 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  elevation  (Dr.  E 
A.  Kunkler): 

No.  6— "With  the  exception  of  a  few  predisposed  to  it  by  their 
organic  construction,  or  imperfection,  very  few  persons  contract  this 
maladv  in  this  vicinity. 

'^0,  '7 — "  It  is  favorable,  except  sometimes  when  the  summer  heat 
or  the  rainy  season  is  long  and  continuous. 

Ko.  8 — "The  most  favorable  localities  are  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  this  county,  especially  in  the  summer." 

FROM    THE    COAST    MOUNTAINS 

Meteorological  statistics  are  given  on  the  chart  for  one  locality^ 
Castle  Peak,  near  Napa  City.  From  other  points  they  are  so  inter- 
rupted as  to  be  of  little  value  for  present  purj^oses.  The  _  fact, 
however,  has  been  abundantly  verified  that,  for  the  large  majority  of 
consumptives — those  in  a  condition  to  endure  the  inconveniences  of 
camp  life,  this  mountain  region  is  better  suited  than  are  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Its  lower  elevation,  if  we  except  the  foothills  of  the  latter, 
its  more  equable  temperature,  its  greater  exemption  from  the  winds 
which  rush  through  the  deep  gorges  of  the  latter,  combine  to  render 
it  a  favorable  summer  resort  for  the  invalid.  The  advantages  for 
out-door  life  and  exercise,  the  facilities  for  migration  when  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  associations  become  monotonous  or  lose  their 
charms,  the  opportunities  for  enjoyment  in  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
jjure  water,  and  the  fresh  air  loaded  with  the  aroma  of  the  pines, 
seem  to  strengthen  the  conviction  of  its  superiorit\"  as  a  sanitarium. 

Dr.  Crumpton,  writing  from  Lakeport,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this 
mountain  range,  says : 

No.  6 — "Remarkably  good,  owing  to  our  sheltered  position,  Clear 
Lake  occupying  a  basin  in  the  coast  range,  shielded  from  the  raw, 
damp,  coast  winds,  with  few  sudden  changes,  and  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  fog. 

No.  7 — "Many  cases  seem  to  be  greatly  improved,  life  materially 
prolonged — a  few  permanently  relieved.  One  important  element  in 
improvement  consists  in  the  restoration  of  the  digestive  powers. 

No.  8 — "  On  the  sunny  slopes,  near  the  lake,  during  winter,  and 
to  climb  among  the  pines  during  summer,  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  pure,  cold,  spring  water,  fish  and  game.  Clear  Lake  itself 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  surrounded  by 
fine  valleys,  extending  back  to  mountains  which  ascend,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow." 

In  a  note,  Dr.  Crumpton  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Lake  County 
as  a  residence  for  asthmatics.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "the  asthmatic's, 
paradise." 

This  is  the  region  of  country  which  it  has  been  my  custom  to- 
recommend  to  the  invalid  in  tlie  early  period  of  phthisis,  or  even  at 
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a  slightly  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  strength  of  the  patient 
will  endure  the  fatigue  incident  to  camp  life,  and  exercise,  both  of 
which  I  regard  as  indispensable.  This  whole  range  of  country 
abounds  in  eligible  spots  for  camping  among  the  pines  in  the  vicinity 
of  game  and  of  easily  accessible  trout  streams.  Even  females,  accus- 
tomed to  the  delicacies  and  comforts  of  city  life,  have  not  unfre- 
^uentlv  laid  aside  the  habits  of  fashionable  formalities,  and 
clieerfullv  resigned  themselves  to  the  quiet  duties  of  the  camp, 
mjovingUie  wild  beauties  of  the  hills  and  the  pleasant  amusements 
tor  which  nature  has  so  abundantly  provided.  So  much  for  the 
Himmer  and  autumn  months ;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  many,  unable 
lo  bear  the  expense  necessary  for  removal  to  the  southern  coast  dur- 
i  no- the  winter,  will  find  the  climate  at  that  season  agreeable  and 
hi-althful.  The  temperature  near  Clear  Lake  is  never  cold  enough 
to  be  objectionable,  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  the 
lains,  while  they  may  interfere  with  the  solid  enjoyment  ol  the 
camp,  are  never  .so  continuous  as  to  render  active  out-door  exercise, 
lor  the  greater  portion  of  the  season,  impracticable. 

Such  a  condition  exists  in  that  part  of  the  Coast  Range  already 
spoken  of,  about  twelve  miles  from  Napa  City,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
(  astle  Peak.  In  fact,  a  belt  of  country,  extending  for  miles  along 
this  range  on  its  eastern  slope,  at  an  elevation  of  from  fifteen  hun- 
(h-ed  to\'ighteen  hundred  ieet,  presents  many  advantages  to  the 
seeker  after  health  not  met  with  in  some  other  i)arts  of  these  moun- 
tains. This  is  especially  true  of  the  winter  climate,  the  temperature 
being  so  mild  that  the  tenderest  plants  are  unatfected  by  Irosts, 
while  the  high  winds  which  sweep  the  valley  below,  and  the  fogs, 
are  almost  wholly  excluded.  The  temperature  and  liumidity  of  this 
region  are  shown  in  the  chart. 

Between  the  coast  region  proper  and  the  Coast  Range  of  moun- 
tains is  a  belt  of  country,  consisting  of  numerous  valleys,  generally 
iH'COgnized  as  among  the  most  salubrious  and  pleasant  districts  for 
residence.  Napa  Valley  is  one  of  these;  Sonoma  is  another;  suffi- 
( ieiitly  distant  for  the  most  part  from  the  coast  to  be,  to  a  very  great 
xtent,  removed  from  the  fogs  and  mists  which  i)revail  in  the  latter 
locality,  and  modified  in  otlier  important  climatic  features,  such  as 
wind,  temperature,  and  humidity.  Unexcelled  in  fertility  of  soil  by 
any  portion  of  the  State,  thcv  may  be  almost  said  to  be  equally  so  in 
a  sanitarv  i)oint  of  view.  Through  a  portion  of  this  region,  as  in 
Sonoma  Vallev  and  parts  of  Napa,  malarial  fevers  are  said  to  be 
almost  unknown,  and,  until  the  past  year,  they  are  reported  to  have 
been  remarkably  exempt  from  epidemic  disease.  Of  the  relation  ot 
this  portion  of  tiie  State  to  phthisis,  Dr.  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  for  a  long 
time  resident  at  Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  County,  m  reply  to  the 
series  of  questions  sent  to  him,  writes : 

Xo.  6—"  I  think  it  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  those  who  come  here 
after  they  have  become  aAvare  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
No.  7 — "  Nearly  always  beneficial. 

No.  8—"  I  know  of  no  more  favorable  locality  in  the  county  than 
Redwood  City,  l)ecause  it  is  located  where  the  trade-winds  reach,  but 
divested  of  their  humidity,  while  there  are  no  fogs  and  no  depress- 
ing heat."  ,  „ 
Dr.  Q.  C.  Smith,  residing  at  Cloyerdale,  in  the  northern  part  ot 
Sonoma  County,  in  Russian  River  Valley,  close  by  the  foothills  ot  the 
Coast  Range,  regards  the  climate,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  as 
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"  favorable  in  a  majority  of  cases,  especially  those  that  originated  at  or 
near  the  coast;  our  climate  being  quite  dry  compared  to  coast  locali- 
ties." He  gives  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  disease,  and  considers  the  most  favorable  locality  in  his 
vicTnitv  to  be  "among  the  mountain  ranches  near  here,  where  an 
excellent  retreat  can  be  found  in  summer  and  early  fall  until  the 
rains  set  in.     Game  and  fish  are  plenty,  and  camp  life  pleasant." 

The  absence  of  well  defined  malarial  influences  in  this  region— a 
fact  confirmed  by  each  of  the  correspondents  named — is  an  import- 
ant consideration  in  this  connection.  The  invalid  may  be  spared  at 
least  this  source  of  depression  and  debilitation. _ 

Dr.  .Smitli  favors  me  with  a  short  meteorological  table  of  observa- 
tions at  Cloverdale: 
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Note. — Elevation,  about  five  hundred  feet. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Crane,  of  Petaluma,  reports  less  favorably  of  the  climatic 
advantages  to  be  met  with  in  that  portion  of  Sonoma  Valley.  He 
states  in  answer  to : 

No.  6 — "  The  trade  winds  seem  to  stimulate  and  brace  up  the  sys- 
tem in  the  early  stages,  so  that  when  the  patient  comes  down  the 
career  of  the  disease  is  rapid. 

No.  8 — "1  think  the  locality  unfavorable  at  all  seasons,  especially 
during  spring  and  summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  trade  winds. 
*  *  *  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  San  Francisco,  only  the 
winds  are  a  little  milder." 


CENTRAL   VALLEYS. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  great  central  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  an  extensive  district  stretching  from 
the  thirty-fifth  to  the  forty-first  parallel,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  meteorology  of  this  vast  region  presents 
certain  features  common  to  every  part.  As  compared  with  the  coast 
region,  the  atmosphere  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  warmer 
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and  drier  during  the  summer,  not  much  subject  to  fogs — a  high 
temperature  during  the  day,  with  a  considerable  reduction  at  night. 
This  latter  feature — one  of  the  most  agreeable  to  be  met  with  in  this 
section  of  the  State — is  subject  to  moditications  as  we  advance  bej'ond 
t!ie  influence  of  the  ocean  winds.  These  winds,  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez,  diverge  north  and  south,  the  one,  loaded  with 
moisture,  sweeping  over  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  moderate  the  in- 
tensity of  the  midda}^  heat;  the  other  passing  south,  exerting  the 
,<ame  conservative  influence  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  This 
element  of  the  valley  climate,  while  accounting  in  part  for  the 
agreeable  change  between  day  and  night  within  the  limit  of  its 
prevalence,  serves  also  to  explain  the  origin  of  some  of  the  diseases 
most  prevalent  there,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  to  many  in- 
valids suftering  from  phthisis. 

The  temperature  chart  will  present  in  a  sufficiently  distinct  way 
tlie  principal  differences  between  the  climate  of  this  valley  region 
and  that  of  the  other  divisions.  It  will  exhibit,  in  comparison  with 
tlie  coast  valleys,  a  higher  temperature  during  a  much  greater  portion 
of  the  summer  and  autumn,  a  greater  maximum  and  minimum 
range,  and,  throughout  the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  a  lower  relative  humidity.  In  contrast  with  the 
mountains,  there  is,  in  the  latter,  a  yet  lower  relative  humidity,  a 
It  -s  prolonged  high  temperature  during  this  season,  in  some  localities 
a  ureater  daih'  thermomctric  range,  and  an  earlier  rainfall.  Through- 
out this  entire  valley  region,  with  the  exception,  possiblj%  of  one  or 
two  northern  localities,  malarial  fevers  prevail,  and  a  special  charac- 
ter of  periodicity  is  impressed  upon  other  affections  not  usually 
reuarded  to  possess  a  malarial  origin. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  prolonged  high  temperature,  the  sudden 
changes  which  occur  in  places  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  ocean 
winds,  the  comparatively  greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
tlie  presence  of  malaria,  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
^\  ould  seem  to  render  this  interior  valley  region  ineligible  as  a  sum- 
mer residence  for  the  consumptive. 

Perhaps,  also,  some  influence  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  north 
winds  which  prevail  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  at  varying  inter- 
vals. Tliough  they  are  proverbially  hot  and  dry,  rapidly  absorbing 
wliatever  moisture  the  atmosphere  may  contain,  and  preventing, 
even  as  far  south  as  Sacramento,  that  marked  reduction  in  tempera- 
ture in  the  evening,  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  they  are  usually 
ureatly  debilitating — an  effect  sensibly  felt  even  by  those  in  good 
health,  and  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  sick.  Few  more 
interesting  questions  present  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
climate  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  than  that  which  seeks  the  expla- 
nation of  the  relation  of  these  winds  to  disease. 

In  the  winter,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  reversed.  The  south- 
erly winds,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  carriers  of  cooling 
and  refreshing  vapors  from  the  ocean,  now,  less  regular  and  periodi- 
(^■al  than  before,  bring  rain.  The  temperature  at  this  season,  is,  as  a 
rule,  cooler  than  that  along  the  coast. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  the  rainj'  season,  the  resident  of  the 
valley  enjoys  some  of  the  most  delightful  weather.  The  intervals 
between  the  rains,  sometimes  prolonged  for  weeks,  are  characterized 
hv  an  atmosphere  whose  mildness  and  equability  have  given  to  Cal- 

s-n 
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ifornia  its  reputation  for  climatic  excellence.     In  the  neighborhood  j 
of  Sacramento,  and  for  some  distance  north,  though  frosts  may  for  •' 
days  in  succession  whiten  the  ground,  the  thermometer  -registering 
a  minimum  of  25°  or  26°,  the  later  morning,  midday,  and  early 
evening  temperature  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  comfort.     The] 
fields  are  already  green  with  the  early  grass,  while  in  the  gardens  the 
violet  exhales  its  perfume,  and  orange  trees,  unprotected,  ripen  their 
fruit. 

Many  invalids,  after  passing  the  summer  in  the  mountains,  seem  ( 
to  do  well  here  during  the  winter  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  majority  I 
find  tlie  Inimid  atmosphere  unsuited  to  their  condition.  _ 

It  only  remains  for  me,  in  concluding,  to  give  the  opinion  of  cor- 1 
respondents  from  different  parts  of  these  valleys : 

l)r.  J.  M.  Briceland,  of  Shasta,  returns  as  an  answer  to : 

No.  6. — "  Favorable. 

No.  8. — "  During  late  spring,  winter,  and  fall,  when  patients  may 
have  the  influence  of  sunny  days  and  out-door  exercise." 

The  elevation  of  Shasta  is  twelve  hundred  feet. 

By  Dr.  J.  T.  Wells,  Visalia,  Tulare  County,  in  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
the  folio  wing. opinion  is  given  : 

No.  6. — "  Highly  beneficial. 

No.  7. — "  Beneficial  in  the  second  stage,  but  not  so  in  the  third. 

No.  8. — "  In  the  foothills,  during  the  summer,  and  the  valley  in  the 
winter." 

The  elevation  is  about  one  thousand  feet. 

From  Dr.  J.  S.  Jackson,  Modesto,  Stanislaus  County : 

No.  6. — "  Bad,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  dust  and  the  dryness  of  the  air ; 
in  winter,  phthisical  patients  do  very  well ;  but  suffer  in  summer. 

No.  7. — "  Favorable. 

No.  8.-^"  The  Coast  Range  and  the  foothills  in  the  summer  season." 

Recapitulating  briefly,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

First — That  for  the  majority  of  invalids  seeking  a  change  of  climate 
in  consumption,  the  mountains — preferably  the  Coast  Range — offer 
advantages,  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months,  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

Second — That  a  certain  proportion  may  find  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  coast  range  agreeable  and  beneficial  even  during  the  winter 
season. 

Third — That  a  life  in  the  open  air — camp  life,  with  the  exercise  to 
which  it  invites,  agreeable  companionship,  pleasant  occupation  of 
mind  and  body,  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  fu.ll 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  climate. 

Fourth — That  for  a  large  proportion  of  consumptives,  some  point 
on  the  southern  coast  seems  eminently  suitable  as  a  winter  residence. 

Fijth — That  the  premonitory  stage  of  phthisis,  or  the  fivst  stage  of 
its  actual  development,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  climate  may  be 
safely  relied  upon.  That  some  cases  in  the  second  stage  may  be 
greatly  benefited,  especially  when  the  nutritive  processes  are  not 
seriously  impaired.  That  a  few  may  secure  an  apparently  perma- 
nent arrest  of  disease,  and  enjoy  good  health  for  many  years;  but 
that  the  clirnate  of  California,  while  it  may  for  a  time  seem  to  inspire 
hope  offers,  in  reality,  no  very  strong  inducement  to  those  lapsing, 
or  who  have  already  passed,  into  the  third  stage  of  disease. 

Sixth— Th^i  the  remedy,  if  found  beneficial,  must  be  continued 
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from  year  to  year,  until  the  restoration  of  the  nutritive  processes  is 
complete,  and  the  progress  of  disease,  as  determined  by  the  physical 
-inns,  appears  to  be  arrested. 

To  these  may  properly  be  added  another  rule :  That  the  propriety 
of  a  change  of  climate,  and  the  special  adaptation  of  climates  to  par- 
ticular individuals,  should  be  determined  by  competent  medical 
;iiithority,  and  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  sick  or  his  non-profes- 

iiial  advisers. 

1  have  laid  some  stress  upon  out-door  life  as  a  hygienic  measure 
tor  the  consumptive,  being  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  not  only  an 
important  auxilkiry  to  the  treatment,  but,  as  just  now  stated,  indis- 
liciisable  to  one  desirous  of  obtaining  the  full  benefits  of  any  of  our 
climates  at  all  adapted  to  the  disease. 

As  corro])orative  of  some  of  the  views  here  expressed,  particularly 
as  to  the  advantages  of  camp  life,  I  present,  in  a  note,  a  few  extracts 
from  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  H.  Gibbons,  Sr.,  upon  this  subject. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

Permanent  Seer 
Sacramento,  August  1,  1877. 


F.  W.  HATCH,  M.  D. 

Permanent  Secretarv  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


One  of  the  luxuries  of  summer  life  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  and  more  especially  in 
portions  of  the  southwestern  States,  is  camping  out.  Parties  are  formetl  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
vided with  a  tent,  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  provisions,  and  implements  for  gunning  and  fish- 
ing. They  repair  to  some  appropriate  rural  retreat  and  enjoy  what  every  body  understands  as 
a '•  good  time;"  thus  whiling  away,  in  a  manner  profital)le alike  t<i  bmly  and  mind,  four  weeks 
of  the  heat  of  midsummer,  when  custom  ]>ermits  m(;n  of  business  to  turn  away  for  a  brief 
period  from  the  "cares  of  life  and  the  decoitfulness  of  riches." 

In  California  the  same  custom  has  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  past,  and  is  growing 
rapidly  in  favor.  But  here,  added  to  the  general  purpose  of  recreation,  is  the  recovery  of 
health  by  invalids  suffering  from  chronic  disorders,  particularly  of  the  pulmonary  organs.  The 
extent  of  the  practice  and  its  eminent  success  in  many  instances,  entitle  it  to  consideration  from 
a  thera[ieutic  point  of  view. 

The  influence  of  out-door  life  on  certain  forms  of  threatened  or  incipient  pulmonary  disease, 
has  long  been  acknowledged. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  practice,  I  had  for  a  patient  a  young  man  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  who  had  lost  both  parents  and  an  older  brother  from  pulmonary  disease.  His  left 
lung  was  entirely  disabled,  and  he  was  living  and  attending  to  his  affairs  with  but  one  lung. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  a  younger  brother  behind  the  counter,  remarking:  "There  is  my 
brother  with  the  seeds  of  this  disease  in  his  system.  In  a  few  years  he  will  be  attacked  and 
carried  off  like  the  rest  of  us.  Can  you  doctors  find  no  remedy  or  preventive?  Must  he  sub- 
mit passively  to  his  fate?"  My  answer  was:  "He  will  certainly  die  if  he  should  remain 
behind  the  counter.  Let  him  change  his  mode  of  life.  Send  him  into  the  country  on  a  farm, 
and  let  him  work  like  a  common  laborer.  There  is  no  other  way  to  save  his  life."  The  plan 
was  carried  out  and  the  lad  placed  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  in  the  covmtry.  This  was  at  least 
forty  years  ago.  He  still  lives  on  the  same  farm,  a  hale  and  hearty  man  of  near  sixty,  and  the 
father  of  a  family  of  healthy  children. 

Something  over  one  year  ago,  a  young  man  came  to  California  from  the  east,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  who  was  in  the  advanced  stage  of  phthisis.  They  were  of  a  consum])tive 
family,  and  the  gentlcTuan  himself  had  suffered  several  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs.  They  went 
to  Santa  Barbara  County,  where  the  sister  soon  died.  But  the  brother's  health  improved  with 
his  out-door,  country  liie.on  a  farm,  where  he  "roughed  it"  like  a  common  laborer.  Thinking 
himself  permanently  rer^tored,  he  went  to  Santa  Barbara  ajid  procured  employment  as  clerk  in 
a  store.  But  in  less  than  a  fortnight  an  attack  of  hemojitysis  drove  him  back  to  the  country, 
with  the  conviction  that  an  out-door  life  was  essential  to  his  existence. 

The  sequel  of  this  case  is  singular  enough,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  calculating 
the  effect  of  climate  on  liealth,and  establishing  fixed  laws  on  the  subject.  After  regaining  his 
health  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  the  gentleman  in  question  came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
has  now  resided  four  months;  and  so  far  from  suffering  injury  from  the  climate,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  strength,  and  exhibits  not  the  least  indication  of  pulmonary  or  other 
disease. 
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To  speak  of  the  climate  of  California  as  a  unit,  is  preposterous.  Only  in  one  feature  is  it 
uniform  namely  :  the  absence  of  rain  in  the  five  months  from  June  to  October  inclusive.  Dur- 
ing that'period  an  occasional  shower  may  occur  as  a  phenomenon.  The  entire  rainfall  of  those 
months  'it  San  Francisco  for  twenty-seven  years,  ending  with  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  was  nineteen  inches— a  mean  of  0.14  inches  for  each  month.  In  the  greater  number  of  years 
April  and  May,  also,  are  nearly  rainless.  The  settled  rains  are  commonly  crowded  into  the 
three  months  beginning  with  November,  though  even  November  often  passes  by  without  rain. 

The  foreo-oino-"^  remarks  apply  to  the  inhabited  and  inhabitable  portions  of  the  State  in 
general.  A  few"' exceptions  occur  in  mountainous  localities,  where  thunder-storms  are  occa- 
sional, but  a  thunder-storm  is  so  rare  in  California  as  to  render  it  acceptable  as  a  curiosity. 
Once  or  twice  in  a  year,  on  an  average,  lightning  and  thunder  are  noted,  mostly  in  the  winter, 
and  accompanied  with  hail.     I  believe  there  is  not  a  lightning  rod  in  all  California,  nor  is  there  • 

occasion  for  one.  ,■,■,■.      o  ^  ^-r      ■    ■,  i     i 

In  every  other  respect  than  the  long  rainless  season,  the  climate  of  Calilornia  has  numberless 
modifications,  according  to  locality.  The  whole  temperate  zone  of  the  globe  would  scarcely 
supply  a  greater  variety  of  climates  than  are  concentrated  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Lat- 
itude is  not  a  factor  in  the  case.  San  Diego,  in  the  extreme  south,  has  a  noonday  mean  in 
summer  20°  or  more  below  the  valleys  of  the  extreme  north*.  The  same  parallel  of  latitude 
will  exhibit  a  difference  of  40°  at  noonday,  at  places  within  twelve  miles  of  each  other. 

The  three  factors  in  the  climates  of  California  are :  First,  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  second,  altitude ; 
third,  topography. 

At  a  constant  temperature  of  52°  to  54°,  maintained  by  the  gr.eat  northern  current  sweeping 
down  from  Alaska,  the  ocean  pours  its  daily  wave  of  cold  air  upon  the  land,  wherever  it  can 
gain  access.  The  cold  flood,  in  some  places  barred  out  completely  by  highlands,  penetrates  in 
other  parts  forty  or  fifty  miles,  gradually  softening  into  a  delicious  breeze  as  it  mingles  with  the 
torrid  atmosphere  of  the  interior.  Its  moisture,  a  heavy  mist  at  the  start,  is  soon  drank  up  by 
the  thirsty  air  of  the  plains,  which  becomes  refreshing  and  salubrious  by  the  admixture. 

The  reader  who  has  not  heretofore  studied  this  subject,  can  now  appreciate  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  camping  out  in  California.  Every  center  of  population  has  numerous  camping 
localities  within  a  few  hours  drive.  Around  San  Francisco  we  have  the  mountains  of  Marin 
County  looking  down  upon  us  from  the  north,  inviting  the  lover  of  rural  life  to  the  grand 
scenery  visible  from  their  peaks,  or  the  deep  solitudes  of  their  huge  "gulches,"  where  the 
hunter  may  still  find  an  occasional  cougar  to  enliven  his  sport.  Across  the  bay,  the  foothills  of 
Alameda  County  present  a  thousand  romantic  nooks,  from  which  one  looks  out  as  from  a  win- 
dow on  the  great  garden  valley  of  the  State,  with  its  fifty  miles  of  grain  field  and  orchard,  and 
the  magnificent  bay  beyond.  Southward,  two  hours  distant  by  rail,  is  the  County  of  Santa 
Clara,  blending  its  sunny  valleys  with  rugged  mountain  and  forest  of  gigantic  redwood,  in  end- 
less variety.  Near  at  hand,  the  peninsula  stretching  along  the  coast  between  the  bay  on  one 
side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other,  presents  a  long  range  of  low  mountains,  in  the  lea  of  which, 
back  of  San  Mateo  and  the  charming  country  seats  along  the  bay,  is  many  a  delightful  nook, 
with  a  climate  mild  and  genial,  within  hearing  of  the  ocean's  perpetual  roar.  And  San  Fran- 
cisco is  but  one  of  many  central  localities  or  points  of  departure,  from  which  easy  access  is  had 
to  a  like  number  of  rural  retreats,  embellished  by  every  charm  which  nature  can  bestow. 

The  equipments  of  a  eamjung  joarty  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  describe.  They  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  means  and  inclinations  of  those  concerned.  A  sufficiency  of  bedding  is  always 
essential.  If  there  are  children  or  invalids  in  the  company,  a  tent  is  desirable.  But  the  uni- 
formly dry  and  comfortable  nights  do  not  require  a  tent  for  healthy  adults.  There  is  in  most 
places  a  moderate  breeze  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  always  in  the  same  direction.  The 
feet  of  the  sleeper  in  the  open  air  should  always  be  towards  the  wind.  An  extra  blanket  should 
be  at  hand,  to  meet  the  increasing  coolness  of  the  night. 

As  a  therapeutic  agent,  camping  out  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  less  expensive  than  travel, 
or  watering-places,  or  any  other  procedure  involving  absence  from  home.  It  may  be  made  to 
cost  scarcely  anything.  There  is  often  game  enough  within  reach  to  supply  meat.  Fish  may 
be  caught  in  the  neighboring  streams.  An  accessible  farm  house  wnll  supply  butter  and  milk. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  females  of  the  party  can  make  bread  and  cook.  If  they  cannot, 
any  "old  forty-nine'r  "  can  do  the  cooking.  All  this  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  party 
contains  only  one  or  two  invalids;  for  a  party  of  invalids  exclusively  would  be  preposterous, 
unless  composed  entirely  of  dyspeptic  males." 

Persons  who  are  averse  to  sjaending  all  their  time  in  recreation  carry  with  them  books  and 
other  means  of  improvement.  The  arts  of  domestic  life  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  home 
may  be  mingled  with  the  daily  pursuits.  Happy  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  bring  to 
bear,  on  such  occasions,  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  who  can  read  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the 
flora  and  fauna.  In  default  of  scientific  training,  much  profitable  diversion  may  be  derived 
from  making  collections  of  mineral  and  vegetabfe  specimens.  A  bundle  of  old  newspapers  will 
supply  all  the  capital  necessary  to  form  a  herbarium. 

Some  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  localities  appropriate  to  certain  forms  of 
invalidism  or  disease.  Neuralgia  and  rheumatism  require  that  the  change  be  from  a  cooler  to  p 
a  warmer  climate.  In  pulmonary  affections  the  choice  will  depend  more  on  the  condition  of  o 
the  subject  than  on  the  name  of  the  disease.  Whatever  invigorates  the  digestive  and  muscular  * 
systenis  and  improves  the  general  condition,  presents  the  best  possible  treatment,  as  a  general  | 
rule,  m  threatened  or  incipient  phthisis,  and  no  possible  agencies  can  be  devised  for  this  purpose  ' 
more  effectual  than  travel  and  camping  out,  under  the  circumstances  at  command,  beneath  the 
skies  of  California. 


AJ^PENDIX. 


[While  the  Board  of  Health  approve  generally  of  the  papers  presented  by  contributors  to  this 
Beport,  they  cannot  be  considered  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed. — Board  of  Health.'] 


SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  A  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR 

CONSUMPTIVES. 


BY    UKNllY    <iir,15<)NS,    ^r.    D. 


There  are  at  all  times  in  the  City  and  County  Hospital  of  San  Fran- 
cisco a  larue  nuinber  of  patients  in  the  various  stages  of  i>uhnonary 
consumption.  There  are  also  many  j.ersons  outside,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  to  whom  admission  is  refused  heeause  tlu-y  are  not 
actually  bedridden,  or  because  they  arc  still  capalde  of  jx-rform- 
ing  some  light  labor.  Such  cases  are  barred  out  until  the  disorder 
grows  upon  them,  and  they  become  helpless  and  incurable.  If  all 
were  admitted  who  apply,  tlie  hosi)ital  would  soon  be  crowded  with 
this  class  of  i>atients  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  And  yet  the 
only  liope  of  cure  for  consumptive  persons  in  indigent  circumstances 
is  in  a  public  institution. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  San  Franrisco  Hospital, 
of  all  classes,  come  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  This  is  i)articu- 
larly  so  with  consumjjtivcs.  Some  of  them  come  to  the  city  for  med- 
ical aid,  and  when  their  means  fail  they  resort  to  the  hospital. 
Others  come  for  the  purpo.se  of  gaining  admission  by  the  prelim- 
inary residence  of  two  months  required  ])y  law.  Others  come 
directly  from  the  interior,  without  money  and  without  friends,  and 
present  tliemselves  at  tiie  doc»r :  and  although  they  have  no  lawful 
claim  for  admission,  humanity  forbids  their  being  turned  into  the 
street. 

The  number  of  consumptives  received  in  the  San  Francisco  Hos- 
pital in  the  year  ending  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
was  three  liundred  and  one ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption in  the  .same  period  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  admissions  have 
been  residents  of  other  counties.  A  few  come  from  places  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State.  As  such  patients  mostly  remain  a  long  time, 
sometimes  a  year  or  more,  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  ecjual  number  sick  with  other  disea.ses.  In 
other  words,  three  hundred  consumptive  i>atients  represent  as  great 
an  annual  expenditure  as  eight  hundred,  or  perhaps  one  thousand, 
patients  with  other  diseases. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  the  consumptive  patients  who  enter 
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the  hospital  improve  after  admission,  and  a  considerable  number  so 
far  regain  their  health  and  strength  as  to  admit  of  their  being  dis- 
charged, or  leaving  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  their 
emproyment.  The  prospect  of  permanent  cure  is  frustrated  in  the.<e 
cases,  for  they  are  sure  to  relapse  under  the  unfavorable  hygienic 
influences  to  which  they  are  exposed  after  leaving  the  institution. 
If,  however,  they  are  capable  of  improvement  and  of  partial  restora- 
tion in  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  how  much  greater  would  be  tJie 
promise  of  cure  in  a  climate  more  favorable,  exempt  from  the  chill- 
ing ocean  winds ! 

Of  all  the  causes  of  death,  no  one  claims  our  consideration  so 
much  as  pulmonary  consumption.  One-fourth  of  the  adult  deaths 
in  California,  from  year  to  year,  are  from  this  disease.  Further,  this 
terrible  draft  on  our  population  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
young- and  those  in  the  prime  of  life.  A  large  proportion  of  the  vic- 
tims are  heads  of  families,  who  leave  to  their  children  a  legacy  of 
orphanage  and  poverty.  The  subject  commends  itself,  therefore,  not 
only  to  medical  science  and  humanity,  but  to  State  policy.  If  it  is 
possible  to  bring  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  to  bear  on  the 
question,  so  as  to  disarm  the  great  scourge  of  a  portion  of  its  fatality, 
and  save  the  lives  of  valuable  citizens,  to  what  better  and  nobler 
purpose  can  legislation  be  applied  ? 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  of  the  Legiskiture  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 

STATE   HOSPITAL    FOR   CONSUMPTIVES, 

Located  beyond  the  range  of  the  untempered  ocean  winds,  and  in  a] 
spot  carefully  chosen  for  its  sanitary  adaptation  to  the  purpose. 
Such  localities  are  not  difficult  to  be  found  in  California.     An  estab- 
lishment of  this  kind   would  save  the  lives  of  many  who  now'  drift 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  into  the  inclement  climate  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  become,  unjustly,  a  burthen  to  that  municipality.     So  far  asj 
regards  the  claims  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  duty] 
which  the  State  owes  to  her,  to  protect  her,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
constant  influx  of  indigent  sick  from  other   counties,  and,  indeed, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.    A  State  Hospital  for  Consumptives  would 
take  from  her  a  small  portion  of  the  burthen,  still  leaving  her  a  much 
larger  portion  than  her  equitable  share,  in  the  multitude  of  sick 
from   other  causes  who  flock  to  her  institutions  from  the  State  at 
large. 

But  considerations  of  humanity  and  of  State  policy  are  of  greater 
moment  than  any  local  or  pecuniary  interest.  A  hospital  of  the 
kind  proposed  would  not  only  afford  relief  to  many  sufferers,  and 
save  numbers  from  death,  but  it  would  develop  facts  in  regard  to  -, 
pulmonary  disease,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  results  of  such  an  experiment  might  revolutionize  the 
treatment  of  the  great  destroyer,  and  estaljlish  a  policy  on  the  sub- 
ject in  local  communities.  Want  of  space,  however,  prevents  further 
enlargement  on  this  head. 

It  is  now  a  well  estal)lished  proposition  that  an  out-door  life,  with 
regular  exercise,  affords  the  best  conditions  for  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  in  its  early  stages,  and  before  the  strength  of 
the  patient  is  exhausted.     By  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  an  insti- 
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tntioii  of  the  kind  proposed  might  be  made,  to  a  great  extent,  self- 
-ui>porting.  A  farm,  a  garden,  and  a  dairN^  would  sup[>ly  the  means 
healthful  labor,  or  in  other  words,  would  furnish  a  large  portion 
[he  medicine  reqmred.  There  would  always  be  a  sufficient  num- 
lur  of  patients  to  perform  all  the  lighter  duties.  A  small  amount  of 
liircd  labor  would  sufhce. 

The  cost  of  the  Imildings   would  be  small.     Instead  of  a  massive 

;ind  expensive  edifice,  there  should  be  light  and  low  structures  on 

(lie  pavilion  plan.     For  a  certain  class  of  invalids  tents  might  do 

liitter  still;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  no  small  number 

would  find  a  straw   mattress,  with  blankets,  on  the  ground,  in  the 

•n  air,  most   conducive  to  their  recovery.     In  the  interior  climate, 

I'   might   safely  pass  the  night  out  of  doors,  in  this   manner,  for 

Jit  or  nine  montlis  in  the  year. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  against  crowding  consumptives 
tn-i'ther,  and  vitiating  the  atmosphere.  But  they  should  not  be 
(II  )wded.  The  wards  or  apartments  should  be  made  to  contain  only  a 
U\v  patients  each.  In  our  county  hospitals,  where  such  patients  are 
iKed  indiscriminati'ly  with  others,  serious  mischief  is  inflicted  on 
latter  by  tht'  nightly  coughing,  and  the  constant  presence  of 
.i\  ing  men.  An  institution  which  would  remove  the  great  bo(ly  of 
I  Miisumptive  i)atients  from  the  various  county  hospitals  in  tlie  State 
Would  be  a  heavenly  blessing  to  the  other  inmates. 

If  there  is  anything  in  our  .State  Government  which  deserves  the 
;iiipellation  of  panutal,  the  Legislature  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
I  his  important  subject.     In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  so  great 
In  rd  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  proposed  as  in  California.     Con- 
niption prevails  here  principally  among  the  foreign  population; 
■1  this  is  the  very  cla.«:s  least  furnished  with  the  means  of  relief, 
large  proportion  of  the  victims  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
ihout  kindred  or  friends  to  leml  them  a  helping  hand,  and  dei>i"nd- 
-  lit  altogether  on  i)ublic  charity.     There  ari'  many  such,  and  many 
hrads  of  families  besides,  who^  could  they  find  a  temporary  home 
under  benign  hygienic  and   remedial   influences   in   the  incipient 
>tages  of  pulmonary  disease,  wouhl  be  turned  back  from  the  now 
inevitable  pathway  to  the  grave,  and  restored  to  their  families  and 
lo  the  State. 
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THE  STATE  PRISON  AT  SAN  QUEXTIN. 


BY    A.    B.    STOUT,   M.    D. 


On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
this  prison  was  visited.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Warden,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Johnson,  and  the  most  assiduous  and  hospitable  attentions 
of  the  Resident  Phj'sician,  Dr.  Pelham,  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
institution,  though  protracted,  became  very  agreeable.  The  biennial 
report  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  will  give  all  the  details  of  its 
economy.  The  destructive  fire  during  the  last  biennial  period  has 
caused  the  cells  to  be  overcrowded,  until  the  new  series  of  cells  can 
be  completed.  All  contemplated  reforms  have  consequently  been 
impeded,  and  we  must  deplore  rather  than  condemn  whatever  is 
considered  defective.  The  construction  of  the  cells  for  the  new 
prison,  the  plans  for  which  were  kindly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  architect,  will  be  a  very  great  amelioration.  Their  ventilation 
will  be  well  provided  for.  The  cells  now  in  use — and  much  time 
must  elapse  before  the  new  ones  can  be  finished — are  very  small,  say 
six  feet  six  inches  by  eight  feet,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  high,  with 
arch  roof,  with  very  small  apertures  for  ventilation,  no  provision  for 
light,  except  a  small  slit  or  chink  in  the  iron  door,  no  water  supph^ 
and  provided  at  night  with  a  bucket  for  physical  purposes.  The 
emanations  from  this  utensil,  often  imperfectly  closed,  must,  there- 
fore, infect  the  cell  until  its  removal  in  the  morning.  In  this  small' 
dungeon  from  one  to  three,  or  exen  four,  are  locked  up  at  night. 
Certainly  these  are  favorable  conditions  for  the  generation  of  typhoid 
and  other  septic  diseases.  And  yet  such  is  the  salubrity  of  the  loca- 
tion of  this  prison  that  a  very  little  fresh  air  appears  to  possess  won- 
derful disinfecting  properties.  This  circumstance  is  but  a  lame 
apology  for  this  most  disgusting  evil — an  evil  which  is  all  the 
more  reprehensible  from  the  fact  that  this  whole  bucket  sj^stem,  with 
all  its  ills,  can,  at  moderate  expense,  be  replaced  by  trap-pans,  water, 
and  ventilation  pipes. 

Prisoners  in  these  cells  can  only  have  light  by  buying  their  own 
candles.  If  prison  discipline  is  to  be  reformatory,  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  convict  to  society,  as  a  pardoned  person,  who  has  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  crime,  we  fail  to  see  either  the  gentleness  of  persua- 
sion or  the  force  of  education  in  this  treatment.  And  we  respect- 
fully inquire  if  this  treatment  does  not  transcend,  in  its  severity, 
even  cruelty,  the  intended  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  at  the 
time  of  conviction.  Have  we  the  right  to  append  to  the  award  of 
the  law  these  additional  inflictions?  We  ask  if  the  cell  is  indispema- 
ble?  Should  it  not  at  least  be  clean  and  healthy — lighted  enough 
to  permit  the  convict  to  read  and  learn,  if  he  will,  and  large  enough 
to  allow  the  company  of  one  fellow  convict,  to  relieve  the  horror  of 
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utter  isolation  and  its  attendant  disease-producing  and  demoralizing 
borrors? 

These  cells  are  clean,  as  far  as  whitewash,  scrubbing,  and  cliloride 
>f  lime  can  make  them  ;  but  the  imperfectly  covered  bucket  imme- 
iiately  fouls  them.  And  this,  with  the  exhaustion  of  oxj-gen  from 
she  air  in  breathing,  and  the  substitution  of  carbon  oxide,  together 
with  other  bodily  emanations,  nullities  all  this  apparent  and  com- 
mendable cleanliness. 

Now,  one  cell  is  insufficient  for  one  individual,  and  yet  several  are 
packed  therein.  If  tliere  is  any  wisdom  in  the  five  hundred  cubic 
lOot  air  law,  as  apjdicd  so  absurdly  by  the  municii)al  ordinance  in 
San  Francisco,  its  reason  is  sadly  departed  from  in  the  cellular  sys- 
tem of  San  Quentin.  Under  this,  reformation  is  a  sarcasm,  and 
Christian  beneficence  yields  its  empire  to  the  hate  and  revenge  of 
ihe  " get  even"  sydem — restoring  to  the  ancient  '^lex  talionis "  sdl  its 
feibandoned  and  obsolete  principles. 

Intermediary  to  these  old  cells,  and  the  improved  cells,  as  i)lanncd 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Bennett,  is  a  series  of  cells  for  the  uppermost 
tiers  in  the  building.  These  cells  are  very  ingeniously  modified, 
[nstead  of  being  brick-arched  and  sealed,  they  are  covered  flat 
ivith  iron  lattice  work.  By  this  means  all  the  cells  have  free  ven- 
il;iti(»n  tlirough  the  air  space  under  the  roof.  This  immense  ame- 
i( nation  permits,  besides  fresh  air,  the  exit  of  that  which  is  foul. 
riie  small  size  of  the  cell  allows  all  the  airs  to  change,  and  thus  the 
\aiious  ideas  of  ventilation  based  on  the  densities  of  gases  are 
[iiicted.  Again,  lif/Jit  is  admitted,  the  extra  consumption  of  air  by 
lu ruing  candles  is  economized,  and  that  vital  electricity  which  is 
Iciived  from  lif/Jit,  and  essential  to  vital  energy,  is  amply  provided; 
oi-  wc  l)elieve  that  the  atomic  ray  of  a  pencil  of  light,  l>y  its  heat 
mil  chemical  capacity,  aids  to  jn'oduce  that  ])eculiar  vital  force 
ivliich  vivifies  the  body.  By  this  li[/Jit,  again,  descending  from  on 
liuh,  our  convicts  may  learn  to  read  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  and 
(;irn,  if  you  will,  how  science  may  quicken  faith — faith  in  the 
nciety  he  has  offended,  and  respect  for  its  institutions.  But  the 
U(  sident  Physician  states  that  the  prisoners  claim  that  these  cells 
lie  too  cold,  and  that  often  the  current  of  air  is  too  strong.  Well, 
:i\e  them  an  extra  blanket  for  extra  good  behavior,  and  provide 
lie  iron  lattice  with  a  partial  valvular  sliut-ofi". 

INSANITY. 

Insane  patients,  of  whom  quite  a  number  are  in  the  prison,  are 
confined  in  cells,  unless  the  acuteness  of  the  case  compels  its  removal 
/O  the  hosi)ital,  where  they  become,  of  necessity,  an  intolerable 
ncumbrance.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  this  subject, 
3ut  we  briefly  suggest  that  insane  convicts  should  at  once  be  removed, 
either  for  cure  or  i)ermanent  abode,  under  sufficient  prisoii  discii)line 
;o  protect  society,  to  the  State  Insane  Asylums;  and,  further,  that  the 
aws  on  the  subject  should  be  reformed.  By  some  strange  contradic- 
ion  of  reason  and  intention,  certain  chronic  forms  of  insanity  and 
ntermittent  paroxysmal  insanity  are  forbidden  in  the  asylums,  and 
nay  be  dismissed  therefrom  at  the  discretion  of  the  Resident  Physi- 
;ian. 

Pertaining  to  this,  is  the  question  of  the  imprisonment  of  wit- 
lesses.     It  has  often  been  discussed,  and  its  cruel  injustice   been 
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acknowledged  But  this  subject  is  so  admirably  set  forth  by  Wines 
(in  the  Transactions  of  the  National  Prison  Congress,  pp.  358  and 
503 )  that  we  refer  our  views  to  that  report.  It,  however,  calls  up 
cT^ain  reference  to  the  recommendations  for  a  Probationary  Insane 
'Vsvlum  in  former  biennial  reports  of  this  Board,  and  the  idea  that 
departments  might  be  reserved  in  such  an  institution  for  witnesses 
wh(»se  deposition  cannot  be  rendered  satisfactory,  and  who  runst  be 
detained.  The  just  care  of  such  witnesses  forms  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  our  project  for  a  probationary  institution.  Were 
such  a  resort  in  existence  the  sad  case  of  the  demented  Italian, 
Somarello,  now  serving  his  life-term  in  the  State  Prison  for  an 
insane  murder  might  have  been  averted.  Certainly  such  a  man 
does  not  deserve  to  expire  by  a  criminal's  death  in  prison.  In  the 
present  crowded  state  of  the  prison,  the  removal  of  such  cases  as  of 

Somarello  and  Charley would  leave  two  cells  for  more  worthy 

subjects. 

WATER. 

The  water  supply  of  the  prison  is  abundant.  It  is  spring  water,'' 
brought  twelve  miles  in  a  canal,  from  Mount  Tamalpais.  It  is 
received  in  an  elevated  reservoir  and  thence  transmitted  plentifully 
to  the  buildings.  The  sewerage  of  the  prison  receives  the  waste  water, 
which  is  carried  off  to  the  bay  by  three  capacious  sewers._  Besides  this 
water  supply,  salt  water  is  pumped  by  the  steam  engine  to  another 
elevated  reservoir,  and  supplies  a  fine  large  swimming  bath  for  the 
prisoners.  The  Tamalpais  water  is  obtained  at  a  cost  of_  twelve 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  its  distribution, 
but  it  would  seem  from  the  excellent  lay  of  the  country,  varied  with 
so  many  elevated  regions,  that  both  surface  w^ells  and  artesian  sup- 
plies might  be  obtained  at  much  less  expense. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  details  and  statistics  of  the  hospital  will  appear  in  the  Resi- 
dent Physician's  report.  (Also,  see  Report  on  Public  Hygiene  and 
State  Medicine,  by  Joseph  F.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  made  to  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  California,  pp.  27  and  28.)  Two  wards  in 
the  second  story  of  a  back  building,  clean,  and  w^ell  ventilated,  con: 
stitute  the  si)ace  allowed  for  the  sick.  Of  course,  with  so  large  a 
population,  though  healthy,  it  is  overcrowded.  AVe  suggest  an  entire 
remodeling  of  this  department.  The  daily  patients  not  in  hospita^ 
niust  all  pass  through  a  ward  to  appear  for  inspection  and  prescription 
in  the  physician's  office,  and  the  office  is  so  small  that  three  persons  in 
it  are  uncomfortably  crowded.  Its  only  access  is  through  a  hospital 
ward.  The  apothecary  occupies  an  adjacent  place  for  himself  and 
his  material  no  larger,  while  both  physician  and  apothecary,  acting 
necessarily  in  each  other's  presence,  must,  by  the  same  necessit}^  be 
both  in  each  other's  way.  The  whole  plan  appears  especially 
designed  for  the  discomfort  of  everybody  concerned. 

LABOR   AND   WORK-SHOPS. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  expressed  upon  this  administration 
In  a  utilitarian  view,  it  might  almost  render  the  Penitentiary  self 
sustaining.     In  its  beneficence,  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  convict,  grantee 
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IS  a  solace  in  the  midst  of  his  condemnation.  He  appreciates  it  by 
lis  alacrity,  cheerfulnsss,  and  the  apparent  pride  he  takes  in  the 
lisplay,  convict  as  he  may  be,  of  his  talent  and  skill.  The  work- 
liops  teem  with  cheerful  industry.  But  as  the  State  supplies  the 
Aork-shops;  elegant  halls,  clean,  perfectly  lighted  and  ventilated  ;  the 
vater  supply;  ample  refuse  sewerage;  and  the  steam  power, it  would 
cem  that  fifty  cents  per  day  per  man  for  the  labor  is  too  moderate 
)ayment  for  its  worth.  Having,  however,  in  view  sanitary  rather 
lian  economic  affairs,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  tannery, 
uid  that  part  of  the  saddlery  which  consists  in  drawing  wet  and 
lutrid  skins  over  the  saddle-trees  should  be  rejected.  Their  emana- 
ions  are  very  offensive,  and  render  the  dei)artment  devoted  to  those 
iidustries  unhealthy.  We  do  not  think  the  workmen  employed  in 
^t retching  the  hides  over  the  wood  can  long  maintain  their  health; 
iiid  the  question  recurs:  Have  we  the  right  to  punish  the  offender 
M'vond  the  sentence  which  retributive  justice  has  determined  and 
ix'od? 

The  principal  employment  of  labor  at  San  Quentin  is  the  manu- 
'.I'ture  of  bricks,  but  as  the  sup'ph'  of  clay  (alumina)  is  nearly 
vhaustcd,  some  other  product,  or  raw  material,  must  be  sought.  It 
-.  therefore,  worthy  of  suggestion  that,  as  San  Quentin  is  over- 
!  owded,  and  the  income  of  convicts  in(*reasing,  the  prison  at  Folsom 
»■  finished  and  used  to  segregate  the  convicts  by  a  classification  based 
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«  First — Their  respective  ages,  separating,  for  many  reasons,  the 
^oung  and  corrigil)le  from  tlie  old  and  irredeemable. 

Second — Tlieir  capacity  to  work,  as  experts,  from  mere  laborers. 

Third — Tlieir  term  of  confinement,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
convictions. 

Fourth — Their  amenability  to  educational  reform,  and  their  adop- 
tion of  the  ticket  and  credit  system  of  rewards  and  forfeits  for  good 
Dr  bad  conduct. 

As  a  substitute  for  bricks,  at  Folsom,  would  be  the  pavement  mate- 
rial made  from  granite,  as  well  as  granite  curbings,  wall  blocks,  etc., 
and  the  cleaveage  of  cobble  stones  to  give  them  a  fiat  surface.  Hence, 
sve  might  put  the  old  offenders  at  Folsom,  and  keep  San  Quentin, 
with  its  exquisite  climate  and  beautiful  lyrosped,  for  the  hopeful  and 
reformable. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  excellent  sewerage  of  San  Quentin  has  been  shown  and  ap- 
proved. The  free  use  of  chloride  of  lime  by  Dr.  Pelham  is  highly 
beneficial.  But  still  the  suggestive  spirit  of  this  Report  prompts 
further  progressive  measures. 

The  advantages  of  the  dry  earth  method  for  the  disinfection  of 
sewage  have  been  greatly  extolled.  Here  is  the  finest  possible  chance 
to  test  its  value,  and  even  to  convert  it  to  a  financial  advantage. 
San  Quentin  possesses  already  on  hand  all  the  facilities,  labor  in- 
cluded, viz.:  Clay  (alumina)  in  abundance,  water  free  for  its  lixivia- 
tion,  power  for  all  purposes  in  the  head  of  water,  steam  engine  for 
all  manii)ulations,  labor  ad  libitum  for  nothing,  no  trouVjle  for  freight 
and  transportation.  Hence,  the  clay  can  be  utilized,  providing  not 
only  one  more  expedient  in  disinfection  in  the  prison,  but  to  sup])ly 
the  wants  of  other  institutions  which  would  adopt  the  method  but 
have  not  means  for  its  use. 
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For  this  test  trial,  t]ieii,all  that  would  remain  to  provide  would  be; 

1.  A  series  of  tanks  to  lixiviate,  or  wash  clean  the  clay. 

2.  A  platform  to  dry  it  by  sun  heat. 

3.  A  shod  or  store  to  keep  it  dry  in  wet  weather. 

4.  IJarrcls  to  pack  it  in.  ^hiking  the  barrels  would  provide  another 
industrv.  ... 

Here  is  the  supply  of  dry  earth  for  sale  to  institutions,  public^ 
schools,  private  houses,  and  druggists  for  surgical  purposes. 
St'coiidh/—Fov  consumption  in  the  prison: 

1.  Construct  a  series  of  privy  closets  on  a  very  simple,  cheap  plan! 
for  receiving  the  physical  deposits,  and  sprinkling  in  the  dry  earth. 

2.  Let  the  receptacles  be  barrels  under  the  privy  seats. 

3.  When  the  barrels  are  nearly  full  throw  in  some  dried  earth: 
head  up  the  barrels  and  roll  them  off  for  shipment,  as  a  substitute 
for  guano,  from  a  wharf  only  a  few  yards  distant. 

The  adjacent  hillsides,  now  denuded  of  their  clay,  might  be  con- 
verted into  fertile  vineyards,  by  restoring  to  them  the  reproductive 
daij  removed  from  them  as  worthless  for  agriculture. 

Plans  for  the  machinery  to  carry  out  the  entire  process  are  beyond' 
the  space  allotted  to  this  Report;  but  certainly  all  the  requisites  to 
test  the  dry  earth  idea  on  a  wholesale  plan  are  present,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  at  San  Quentin. 

Folsom,  visited  July  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  possesses  inexhaustible  resources  in  material  for  labor. 

The  unfinished  walls  of  the  prison  loom  up  like  vast  cyclopean 
ruins,  exhumed  by  some  Titan  upheaval,  sun-bleached  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  built  in  defiance  of  the  disintegration  of  time.  It  is 
massive  beyond  all  necessity'.  The  granite  in  the  mountain  might 
not  hold  out  to  finish  it.  But,  if  the  plans  were  reduced,  and 
finished,  with  only  one  story  more  added,  of  much  lighter  construc- 
tion, and  subdivided  into  only  a  few  large  wards,  well  supplied  with 
light,  sewerage,  and  ventilation,  we  believe  the  purposes  of  justice 
and  humanity,  which  often  conflict,  would  be  justly  compromised. 
The  prison,  thus  cpiickly  and  cheaply  terminated,  and  supplied,  we 
suggest,  with  the  double  ventilating  roof  now  used  in  the  rustic 
architecture  of  hot  countries,  would  accommodate,  say,  two  hundred 
or  more  prisoners — a  large  enough  force  for  the  industry  contem- 
plated, and  the  security  required.  By  this  method  the  various 
projects  contemplated  by  individuals,  in  the  cession  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  for,  say,  only  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  paid  in 
labor,  would  not  be  defeated,  nor  would  the  various  hopes  and  plans 
of  the  community  of  Folsom  be  frustrated.  We  do  not  think  the 
summer  heat  of  the  climate  excessive  for  these  purposes.  It  is  the 
same  which  the  miners,  and  farmers,  and  the  hot-heads  of  politics 
endure  cheerfully  "  in  the  heated  season."  The  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  already  expended  would  be  saved,  and  prosperity  in 
Folsom  restored.  New  buildings,  if  required,  could  be  constructed, 
with  equal  security,  in  the  beautiful  lawns  adjacent,  and  the  richest 
land  ot  this  vicinity  be  brought  into  cultivation.  The  cells  at  Fol- 
som are  superior  to  the  old  cells  of  San  Quentin,  but  we  believe  that 
m  time  to  come  the  small  cell  as  a  system  will  be  abandoned. 
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FOOD. 


Convicts  are  not  sent  to  prison  to  enjov  the  luxuries  of.  the  table 
An  abundant  supply  of  the  plainest  food  is  all  that  can  be  demanded, 
and  this  is  liberally  given. 

Here,  steam  power  is  the  great  engine  of  the  kitchen,  presided  over 
!•>•  Mr.  Coffee,  the  courteous  engineer  and  vitalizer  of  the  machine. 
This  elegant  engine  appears  omnipresent  with  its  noiseless  persua- 
sion. Emblematic  of  prison  discipline,  its  irresistible  power  appears 
only  as  a  gentle  solicitor  and  obedient  performer.  Steam  cooks  the 
meats,  and  the  soups,  and  the  vegetables,  and  lifts  the  elevators  for 
tlieir  distribution.  The  coffee,  ground,  is  put  in  a  sack  and  immersed 
lu  a  large  tank  or  boiler ;  steam  heats  the  water  and  makes  the  coffee. 
It  may  please  the  anti-coolies  to  know  that  tea  is  not  granted  to 
1 .1  isoners.  On  visiting  the  dining  hall,  the  tables  appeared  unneces- 
Ntrily  narrow  and  crowded.  The  occupants  being  too  crowded  may 
\n'  owing  to  the  want  of  room  in  consequence  of  the  recent  fire.  But 
now,  tlie  eating  of  the  food  is  a  sad  spectacle.  It  may  be  inevitable, 
tioin  the  dangers  of  abuse,  but  the  necessity  of  eating  without  knives 
and  forks,  only  spoons  being  allowed,  gives  to  the  repast  a  rude 
id  revolting  aspect.  The  picture  of  a  thousand  or  more  men 
(•wded  at  a  narrow  board,  gnawing  their  bones  with  finger-aid 
ily,  breaking  up  their  bread  into  their  soup  with  greasv  fingers, 
and  only  a  spoon  wherewith  to  feed,  is  hard  and  revolting."'  Yet  we 
know  that  prison  life  is  no  Ijanquet,  and  that  often  soldiers  on  long 
•  •ampaigns,  immolating  themselves  for  patriotism,  do  not  fare  much 
better;  yet  would  we  fain,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  prav  for  a  little 
Iti-up  on  this  reformation. 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD,  DRINKS,  AND  DRUGS. 

BY   JOSEPH    F.    MONTGOMERY,    M.    dT,    OF   SACRAMENTO. 


In  the  second  biennial  report  of  this  Board,  issued  in  eighteen 
hnndred  and  seveiitv-tbree,  appeared  a  paper  by  the  author  hereof,  t 
on   h  Ibje  ^  tl  aThlads  this  article,.and  a  bill  designed  to  provide  ^ 
against  the  evil  complained  of  therein  was  caused  to  be  prepared  > 
S  presented  to  the  two  succeeding  Legislatures,  for  enactment; 
but  the  mSt  strenuous  efforts  of  members  who  favored  the  measure 
fniled  to  secure  its  passage  into  a  law  at  either  session. 

So  n  Sch  was  aid  in  the  paper  alluded  to  touching  the  importance 
of  the  subiect  under  consideration,  and  so  many  evidences  were) 
adduced  to'show  the  pressing  need  of  suitable  ^^j^^^^^^ 
the  fraudulent  practices  of  manufacturers  and  venders  ot  the  arti- 
cles enumerated,  that  the  health  of  innocent  consumers .  might 
?heTeby  be  protected,  that  we  think  there  is  but  little  more  incum- 
bent ui.on  us  on  this'occasion  than  to  refer  the  public  and  legislators 
to  tliat  paper  and  to  urge  upon  all  to  give  this  vital  question  due 
attention  and  to  press  the  enactment  of  such  law  at  the  approaching 
session  of  the  Legislature  as  may  effectually  accomplish  the  Purpose 
so  earnestly  prayed  for,  and  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  so 
imperativelv  demands.  ■    t     i    +i  ^+ 

The  exaniination  of  recentlv  published  books  and  periodicals  tliat 
treat  of  sanitary  matters,  and  give  information  as  to  numerous 
instances  of  adulteration  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by  tne 
analyst  and  punished  in  the  Courts,  serves  to  convince  us^  that  sue 
frauds  have  continued,  without  abatement,  to  be  practiced  to 
frightful  degree,  and  that  great  mischief  has  been  done  to  consumers 
bv  the  poisonous  ingredients  incorporated  into  articles  that  pur- 
ported to  be,  as  they  should  be,  wdiolesome  and  nutritious  as  lood, 
harmless  and  exhilarating  as  drinks,  or  happily  efficacious  as  drugs 
or  medicinal  agents.  .        r       a 

In  the  good  work  of  exposing  and  punishing  the  atrocious  iraua 
of  adulteration,  in  efforts  to  protect  the  public  against  the  injurious 
effects  of  such  practices,  England  stands  prominently  forward  above 
all  other  countries,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  her  for  her  valu- 
able labors  in  that  direction.  But  France  and  other  continental 
countries  in  Europe  have  also  done  much  in  the  same  behalf,  as  well 
as  our  own  country;  and  now  that  general  attention  is  becoming  to 
be  more  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the  evils  alluded  to,  and  the 
importance  of  suppressing  them,  we  here  should  take  courage  and 
be  inspired  to  do  our  share  of  this  great  work. 

Of  the  foods,  some  of  the  articles  recently  mentioned  as  being 
most  frequently  adulterated  are  tea,  with  sand,  powdered  ciuartz, 
Prussian  blue,  exhausted  and  decaying  tea  leaves,  as  well  as  other 
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leaves  or  liusks,  and  various  other  substances,  many  of  them  injuri- 
)us  to  health  ;  coffee,  to  the  extent  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  per  cent. 
it  chiccory,  besides  powdered  beans  and  many  other  ingredients; 
bread,  with  alum,  to  conceal  the  bad  quality  of  flour,  to  an  extent 
lo  damage  health,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  with  marble  dust  and 
itlier  impurities,  to  cheapen  its  production  or  manufacture;  butter, 
\\  ith  foreign  fats,  some  of  them  of  vegetable  origin,  from  fifty  to 
.  iuhty-fivc  per  cent.,  and  some  samples  without  any  butter  at  all; 
and  milk,  with  water  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  deficient, 
lu'sides,  in  cream  or  butter  fat.     But,  milk,  besides  being  adulterated 
and  poor,  and  thus  rendered  so  deficient  in  nutritive  qualities  as  to  be 
inadequate   to   suj>port   the  dcl)ilitated   sick,  Avith   feeble  digestive 
]Mi\vers,  or  the  delicate  infant — two  classes  of  persons  whose  very 
existence  depends  often  upon  a  due  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  this 
special  food — it  is  often  in  a  very  high  degree  positively  detrimental 
';  character,  from  the  fact  that  it  may  have  been  taken  from  dis- 
ced cows,  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  or  from  such  as  may  have 
lid  upon  swill  or  other  unwholesome  food,|or  that  may  have  conveyed 
<li-ease  germs  to  their  milk  l)y  drinking  foul  water,  or  on  account  of 
I ! welling  and  lying  down  in  filthy  dairies  or  stalls. 

The  condiments,  too,  as  a  general  rule,  are  more  or  less  adultcr- 
nied.  Mustard,  for  instance,  is  very  frequently  adulterated,  mainly 
with  corn,  wheat,  and  rye  flour,  and  turmeric,  sometimes  to  the 
•  xtent.  in  the  aggregate,  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Of  drinks,  the  alcoholic,  vinous,  and  fermented  are  all  very  much 
jululterated,  or  tampered  with  in  some  way.  Some  specimens  of 
\vhisky  have  l)een  found  to  contain  methyl,  or  methylic  alcohol  or 
wwod  sj)irit,  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent.,  besides  common  alcoliol 
jiiid  a  sufiiciently  large  quantity  of  fusel  oil  to  render  it  liable  to  j^ro- 
I'lMce  insanity,  among  other  injurious  ctt'ects.  Tlien,  again,  some 
I'cimens,  besides  other  poisonous  ingredients,  contain  sufiicient 
,  lantities  of  sulphuric  acid  to  cause  serious  damage  to  the  stomach 
;iiid  to  the  system  generally.  Some  of  these  .specimens  indeed  had 
'   iroly  a  trace  of  real  whisky. 

Wines  are  notoriously  adulterated  or  mixed,  apparently  with  the 

le  view  of  enriching   the   manufacturer   or  dealer,  without   any 

-ard  to  the  eflect  the  spurious  compounds  may  have  on  the  liealtli 

tliose  who  may  partake  of  them.     In  the  soutli  of  France,  it  is 

id.  wines  are  often  adulterated  with  a  beautiful  coloring  matter, 

l'ie])ared  from  coal  tar,  that  is  very  poisonous,  as  it  contains  arsenic. 

The  fermented  liquors,  too,  are  subjected  to  the  same  dishonest 

1  leatment.     As  an  example,  an  analysis  of  a  false  ginger  ale  is  given 

in  the  books,  which  is  as  follows :  water,  89.59  per  cent. ;  sugar,  12.02 

iM  r  cent.;  tartaric  acid,  0.21  per  cent.;  with  a  small  quantity  of  cap- 

um  and  lemon  flavor,  but  no  ale  at  all. 

Xor  are  drugs  or  medicines  allowed  to  e.'^cape  the  polluting  touch 
and  the  vile  manii)ulation  of  the  dishonest  adulterant,  althougli 
ujion  their  purity  and  efficacy  the  life  of  the  sick  and  suffering  often 
depends,  and  without  the  purest  quality  of  which  the  most  skillful 
physician  is  often  thwarted  in  his  efibrts  to  administer  to  the  needs 
<if  the  afflicted,  and  is  thus  rendered  powerless. 

The  medicinal  agents  thus  fraudulently  tampered  with  embrace 
alike  those  from  both  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom,  including 
1  lie  vegetable  extracts  and  powders  generallv,  not  omitting  oi)ium 
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and  iiuinine,  remedies  so  indispensable  in  many  diseases.  To  illus- 
trate, the  former  of  these  last  mentioned  articles,  particularly  in  the 
powdered  state,  is  often  greatly  impaired  in  strength  by  former 
exhaustion,  in  making  tinctures,  and  by  the  addition  of  worthless 
imi)urities;  and  the  latter  is  extensively  substituted  by  the  unprin- 
cipled manufacturers,  or  apothecaries,  with  a  feeble  preparation, 
called  sulphate  of  cinchonidea,  not  more  than  one-sixth  the  strength 
of  the  genuine  medicine. 

But  ft  is  needless  to  cite  instances  of  such  frauds,  cletected  chiefly  • 
by  the  skill  of  the  analyst,  as  the  sweeping  proposition  laid  down, 
that  adulteration,  wdiere   practicable,  is  the   rule   rather  than  the 
exception,  is  too   patent  and  well  established  for  its   truth  to  be 
questioned. 

The  murderous  practices  set  forth  and  inveighed  against  should 
not  be  tolerated,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  government  to  protect 
the  public  against  their  mischievous  effects  by  the  enactment  and 
rigid  enforcement  of  such  penal  laws  as  may  thoroughly  suppress 
them. 

To  detect  these  frauds,  and  to  lead  to  their  punishment,  a  sufficient 
corps  of  health  officers,  of  inspectors,  and  of  analytical  chemists 
should  be  provided  in  every  city  and  town  where  such  officers  may 
be  required,  and  steps  should  be  taken  without  delay  to  educate  and 
train  in  our  public  schools,  including  especially  our  State  University, 
an  ample  number  of  our  brightest  youths,  to  fill  successfully  and 
profitably  the  numerous  places  indicated. 

To  encourage  the  prompt  carrying  out  of  these  suggestions  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  have  suitable  bills  on  these  subjects  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  incoming  Legislature  for  its  consideration. 
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KEPORT   ON   PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 


BY   A.    B.    STOUT,    M.    D. 


"Yetjjrison  discipline  is  a  iniglity  iiitorest.  touching  profoundly  the  nation's  well  being," 
and,  as  it  succeeds  or  fails,  involving  its  material  interests  to  the  extent  of  millions,  aye,  scores 
of  millions,  every  year.— £■.  C.   Winc.'^  {p.  291).  International  Penitentinri/  Conf/rcss. 

"  Crime  and  the  family  !  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  strange  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
words— the  one  indicating  all  that  is  wicked  and  debased  in  humanity  :  the  other  all  that  is 
endearing  and  holy."  There  is  a  more  intimate  relation  between  the' family  and  crime  than 
many  misguided  parents  have  suspected,  while  they  were  blindlv  engaged  in  working  out  for 
their  children  a  future  overclouded  with  vice,  crimeand  misery."— J\'aA.7i.  {chap.  I,]}.  I). 

Prison  discipline  is  one  of  the  great  questions  wliicli  occupies  the 
thoudit  of  the  civilized,  and  the  civilizing  world.  Its  investigation 
gave  origin  to  the  Congress  of  London.  From  this  three  great" Com- 
missions have  grown. 

1.  The  Royai  Congress  for  Italy,  named  by  the  King  of  Italy. 

2.  The  Legislative  Commission  for  France,  named  by  the  National 
Assembly. 

3.  The  Imperial  Commission  for  Russia,  named  bv  His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Czar. 

The  order  of  this  last  is  to  devise  an  entirely  new  reform  penal 
system  for  Russia. 

Twenty  nationalities  were  represented  by  their  delegates  at  the 
great  hiternational  Prison  Congress  held  ni  London,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two;  but  (1)  the  Congress  held  in  Cincinnati, 
incigliteen  hundred  and  seventy,  gives  to  America  the  prior  right  to 
originality  in  this  great  humanitarian  reform. 

2.  The  National  Reform  Congress,  of  Baltimore,  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  followed. 

3.  The  third  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'- 
four. 

4.  Since  which  the  fourth  Congress,  held  in  New  York  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six— reported  by  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Secretary,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven — contains  in  its 
transactions  the  most  important  discussioiis  in  all  the  departments 
of  prison  discipline,  but  leans  with  special  force  upon  reformatory 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  destitute,  neglected,  friendless, 
vicious,  and  criminal  children. 

In  all  these  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  political  economists, 
and  philanthropists  participated  and  shed  the  light  of  their  wisdom 
and  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  no  minor  subject  which  this  Report 
approaches.  The  reports  of  the  above  conventions  embrace  an  accu- 
rate compendium  of  the  history  of  prisons  before  their  reform  was 
inaugurated,  as  well  as  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  of  the  many 
questions  involved  in  debate. 
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Ml  hi.-h  c-ommendation  for  its  advance  in  the   : 

rotbrnu.d  system  o^\P"f "  J^V'';!!  H^ted  limits  to  whicli  the  law  con-  : 
fi  '"  ?hi"XpoS  tx  c^fte\      thtse  i-eports  for  reference,  and  recom-  ; 

^^^^^^r"inineh?C-Ufor^fi     sS^^ 
piM2.n  disci   hie  lUUim^^^^^^  complaints,  rather  than  to 

StSr;to"ui^tfUL?  intendments,  rathei  than  enumerate  past 

""^^VsTt^  now  universally  conceded  that  the  application  of  retribu-  ; 

ti^o  iu<  iJe  ^hall  Issume  the  form  of  conciliatory  reformation,  and 
h\  ioform  'h  seek  its  first  point  of  departure  in  reforming  the 
S-cr  it  those  who  fall  within  the  ban  of  the  aw,  we  shall 
re^t  tle^ubje.  t  o?  prison  discipline  in  the  most  liberal  and  humane 


view 


Finfbi-Then  we  would  claim  that  prisons  should  not  apply  moie  . 
DuniXnentthanis  apportioned  to  the  convict  by  the  terms  ot  the 
LrtencHie  may  recei\4  from  the  Court  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
vTc teTand  that\he  punishment  .awarded  shall  be  apphed  in  the 
^niritof  the  concessions  «f  love  instead  of  the  re-enge  of  hate,  m 
the  vil  to lestoie  the  culprit  to  society  rather  than  banish  hmi  from 
t  T  s  sJcial  principle'  having  been  discussed  and  granted,  the 
first  step  of  progress  must  be  found  in  education  Education  is  the 
center  tVomwhfch  all  reforms  should  radiate-the  pivot  on  which 
all  discipline  can  revolve,  the  grand  scale  of  iberty,  and.  national 
mmunitv  from  guilt  and  crime.  However,  education  may  be  per- 
veS  to  the  uses  of  depravity  it  is  not  the  less  the  great  parent  and 
promoter  of  social  honor.  Its  neglect  m  youth  is  the  mam  cause  of 
e?Nersions  in  ir'^nhood,  and  the  lessons  which  might  have  been 
instilled  througl  iC  loving  voices  of  childhood's  homes,  are  left  to 
be  rudelv  beat  ^r  m  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  revengelui  society. 

Second!"^  <  .  ,YOuld  insist  that  this  education  should  be  umversai, 
and  to  be  f""  versal  should  be  compulsory.  It  would  be  a  wortliy 
«ubiect  to  .scuss  the  limits  of  the  parents'  right  to  employ  lor  their 
benefit  th.ir  offspring's  time,  for  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  ttie 
hours  of  vouth  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  prepare  and  alleviate 
the  arduous  days  of  manhood.  If  there  be  truth  m  this  position, 
then  parents  have  not  the  right  to  use  the  premature  labor  ot^ 
children  to  the  prejudice  of  their  education.  The  question  inquires, 
ho-^.  far  may  the  parent  enslave  the  child— what  is  the  limit  between 
the  ''jligatibn  of  the  half-grown  youth  to  give  compensation  for  his 
hoM  e  support,  and  the  obligation  to  give  that  support  until  tfie 
youth  has  attained  self-maintaining  qualifications?  Time  does  not 
permit  amplification,  l)ut,  in  our  view,  education  has  precedence  in' 

If  these  briefly  expressed  postulates  can  be  admitted,  the  prospect 
mav  be  entertained  that  our  subsequent  suggestions  for  reform  m^ 
education  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  and  the  first  element  of  success' 
in  reformatorv  penal  institutions  may  be  admitted.  "To  save  from 
disease  is  nobler  than  to  cure  it,"  and  education  is  by  far  gentler  to 
save,  than  the  Sheriff  to  cure. 

In  furtherance  of  this  object,  therefore,  we  respectfully  urge : 
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Firsfly — The  enactment  of  a  legislative  statute  to  make  education 
compulsory. 

Secondly — An  extension  of  the  power  and  authority  of  Boards  of 
I'Mucation,  and  the  creation  of  a  reformatory  educational  police  for 
minors  or  juveniles.  Such  supervising  agents  should  be  entirely 
distinct  from  the  municipal  police,  under  the  direction  of  a  tri- 
ll wnal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  with  power  to  make  arrests — 
such  arrests  to  be  considered  as  only  corrective,  and  divested  of  the 
intention  of  criminal  prosecution.  Such  a  tribunal,  therefore,  would 
l.c  the  first  corrective  step  to  warn  the  unruly  and  the  unwary  of 
I  heir  danger — in  a  word,  the  primary  correction  of  "  hoodlumism." 
The  officers  of  this  force  should  wear  a  distinctive  uniform,  but  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  municipal  police.  Boards  of  Education 
would  thus  hold  a  corrective  Court,  before  which  juvenile  delin- 
(juents  would  be  arraigned;  their  parents  cited,  their  home  discipline 
and  education  looked  into,  the  facts  recorded  for  future  reference, 
and  such  reformatory  counsel  given  to  both  clelinciuents  and  parents, 
uv  guardians,  as  would  tend  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  arrest  or 
complaint.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  tribunal  to  which  parents  whose 
children,  from  bad  outside  influences,  have  become  unmanageable, 
would  have  recourse  for  aid  to  assist  their  discipline. 

We  would  not  inveigh  against  San  Erancisco,  in  its  general  aver- 
am'  of  good  versus  evil,  as  compared  with  other  great  and  over- 
crowded cities,  but  experience  teaches  that  the  profanity  and  inde- 
cent language  of  the  street  boys  of  San  Erancisco  is  monstrous  and 
disgusting.  It  is  fast  suri)assing  the  power  of  individuals  to  control. 
It  penetrates  the  interior  of  the  best  families,  and  frustrates  the  best 
directed  efforts  of  intelligent  homes  to  maintain  parental  discipline 
and  home  education.  The  beautiful  lessons  of  home  are  annihi- 
lated by  the  damning  influences  of  the  street.  However  we  may 
seek  to  apologize  for  ignorance,  and  exonerate  recklessness  from 
blame,  it  is  the  lowlings  of  the  street  who  corrupt  the  purity  of  our 
race  and  thwart  education  of  its  harvest  with  '"'withering  blight. 
Hence  a  popular,  universal,  and  legislative  intervc  ,  tion  is  demanded. 
The  shield  of  universal  education,  guarded  by  ui '"  Vn'-il  love  and 
beneficence,  can  cover  and  protect  this  emergency,     'i  -lightened 

people  of  our  State  will  ai)preciate  its  merit,  will  recogn  its  utility, 
will  see  economy  in  its  enactment,  and  public  opinion  wi.    defend  it. 

The  plan  above  proposed  will  place  the  whole  matter  under  a  legis- 
lative jurisdiction. 

See  the  reports  cited  for  the  Erench  system  of  photography,  organ- 
ized for  the  detection  of  criminals,  which  sj)ace  does  not  allow  us  here 
to  insert. 
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OX    THE    DANGER    FROM    EATING    THE    SEEDS    AND 
SKINS    OF    GRAPES. 


BY    H.    GIBBONS,    SK.,    M.    D. 


As  the  people  of  California  are  grape-eaters,  and  to  a  greater  extent, 
probaljly,  than  any  other  people,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
convey  to  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  a 
few  hints  in  regard  to  the  injurious  consequences  sometimes  arising 
from  the  swallowing  of  the  seeds  and  skins. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  through  a  sea  captain,  living  at  Rincon  Point,  who  suffered  from 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  No  means  in  my  power  were  available  to 
give  him  relief.  He  vomited  constantly,  and  at  length  threw  up  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  died,  finally,  from  exhaustion. 
On  examination  after  death,  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  were  found  impacted 
with  the  seeds  and  skins  of  grapes.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

From  that  time  onward  I  have  observed  occasional  cases  similar 
in  character,  though  not  always  followed  by  fatal  results.  During 
the  present  autumn  I  have  seen  a  young  lady  wdio  was  attacked 
violently  with  cholera  morbus.  She  had  eaten  freely  of  grapes, 
swallowing  both  seeds  and  skins,  and  the\"  were  discharged  in  great 
quantities,  Ijoth  from  the  stomach  and  the  Ijowels.  The  inflammation 
excited  by  them  continued  after  their  evacuation,  and  cost  her  her 
life.  I  first  saw  her  several  days  after  the  attack,  and  a  few  hours 
prior  to  her  death.  She  was  cold  and  pulseless,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  dying  from  malignant  cholera. 

About  the  same  time  I  met  with  a  lad  ten  years  of  age,  who  was 
attacked  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause.  Though 
the  ofiending  substances  appeared  to  be  voided,  yet  he  continued  to 
suffer  severely  from  inflammation  of  the  intestines  and  peritoneum, 
which  had  supervened.  He  recovered,  however,  though  the  escape 
from  death  was  a  narrow  one. 

Very  young  children  sometimes  swallow  grapes  entire.  Tlie  most 
serious  consequences,  such  as  fever,  convulsions,  and  inflammation, 
may  result  from  this  cause.  It  would  appear  tliat  the  seeds  and 
skins  often  accumulate  gradually  and  for  a  length  of  time,  before  > 
the  bad  effect  is  perceptible.  If  the  seeds  are  partially  chewed,  they  / 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  mischief,  not  from  any  poisonous  quality  < 
possessed  by  them,  but  only  as  mechanical  irritants. 

Certain  varieties  of  grape  are  more  likely  to  do  mischief  than  \ 
others.  It  is  probable  that  the  small,  juicy  grapes  are  the  worst,  and 
the  larger  and  more  fleshy  varieties  less  liable  to  do  harm.  But  it  is  ^ 
well  to  avoid  swallowing  the  seeds  and  skins  in  all  cases.  There  is  ■ 
no  difficulty  in  separating  and  rejecting  them,  if  the  grapes  are  eaten  j 
without  greedy  haste. 
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SEWERAGE    FOR   STOCKTON. 


To  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Stockton  : 

Gkxtlemkx  :  One  of  tlir  objects  lor  wliidi  tlie  State  Board  of 
Health  Mas  created  is  tliat  there  may  be  some  competent  advisory 
body  to  which  tlie  imhlic  may  appeal  when  considerini::  those  mat- 
ters which  relate  to  the  conservation  of  the  public  liealth. 

It  is  of  no  little  imjiortance  that  school-houses  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  health  of  teachers  and  children  should  suffer  no 
harm  from  l)adly  ma<le  seats  and  desks;  from  beinu  imjierfectly 
warmed  in  winter;  or  ventilated  at  all  times. 

In  bestowini:  charity,  <>r  inflictini:  punishment  upon  the  unlbrtu- 
nate  and  dejiraved — and  no  younsj; State  has  laid  broader  foundations 
for  the  care  of  these  lar^e  elas.ses.  or  may  point  with  more  just  jiride 
to  its  munificent  endowment  for  their  comf(U"t  and  restoration  to 
society  than  can  California — humanity  demands  that  the  buildinf,'s 
in  which  they  are  by  law  incarcerated  should  conform  to  the  strictest 
requirements  of  hy^denic  rules. 

And  when  larire  populations  are  •lathered  in  limited  districts  there 

obvious  justice  in  a  demand  that  they  shall  be  jirotected  from  the 
iii-idious  visitations  of  those  diseases  which  result  from  the  careless- 
iit  ss  of  some,  the  i.miorance  of  others,  or  the  indilference  of  all.  To 
w  hom  .shall  this  appeal  be  made,  witli  a  greater  probability  of  a 
] Toper  resi)onse,  than  to  those  the  l»usiness  of  wliose  lives  it  is  to 
trace  diseases  to  tlieir  rightful  causes,  that  the  proper  remedy  may  be 
.■ilil)lied,  not  only  for  tlu-ir  cure  but.  what  is  of  far  more  imjiortance. 
their  prevention. 

(Occupying  the  ])osition  as  a  mend>er  of  that  Hoard,  and  being  the 
President  of  our  own  local  Board  of  Health.  I  will.  1  hoite,  be  ]»ar- 
doncd  for  volunteering  somv  remarks  ui»<jn  the  sch«-me.  which  has 
been  partly  referred  to  me,  and  which  lias  been  so  timely  projected 
for  sewering  tliis  town,  and  ui»on  plans  for  sewering  towns  in  general. 
I  will  premise  by  saying  that  not  only  are  some  dreadful  diseases  now 
known  to  the  profession  of  medicine  only  through  its  literature,  a> 
the  plague:  l>ut  others  have  lost  their  terrors  by  the  certainty  with 
which  they  may  be  warded  off.  as  small-pox  and  cholera;  while  sta- 
tistics, carefully  collected  in  English  towns,  shriw  that  another  large 
<  lass,  as  tyjihus,  typhoid,  scarlatina.  dii)htheria,  and  tubercular  con- 
sumption has  been  reduced  from  one-fourtli  to  three-fourths  of  tlieii- 
I'irmer  rate  of  mortality,  by  judicious  systems  of  sewerage  and  other 
]  reventive  means,  principally  the  former. 

The  experience  of  those  countries  which  have,  during  tlie  last  half 

ntury,  paid  most  attention  to  this  subject,  has  demonstrated  the 
lact  that  different  plans  have  been  apj)lied  with  equal  success  under 
varying  circumstances.  The  "dry  earth"  plan  has  been  found  to 
Work   well  in  garrisons,   in   manufacturing  establishments,  and  in 
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small  towns,  especially  where  water  conveniences  for  flushing  were 
not  at  hand,  hut  for  very  good  reasons,  not  necessary  to  he  mentioned 
here,  has  been  found  inapplicable  to  large  towns  and  cities,  and 
inferior  at  all  times  to  a  water  system  where  that  is  available.  The 
]»neumatic  phin,  adopted  in  several  large  European  cities,  has  been 
found  not  onlv  eHicient,  but  economical.  It,  however,  requires  a 
large  exi)enditure  to  put  it  in  operation,  and  is  best  adapted  to  closely 
built  cities,  and  well  ordered  communities.  The  plan  found  to  work 
best  under  all  circumstances  where  water  is  attainable  is  by  a  system 
of  sewers  of  a  proper  gradient,  so  arranged  that  where  the  supply  of 
water,  per  capita,  is  insufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  sew;age  by  a 
steady,  regular  flow,  an  abundance  may  be  had  for  flushing  when 
needed.  This  plan  recommends  itself  especially  to  our  considera- 
tion for  the  reasons  that  it  may  be  made  here  very  effective  by  there 
being  ample  fall  for  all  necessary  purposes;  that  it  may  be  made  hy 
sections,  as  the  wants  of  the  community  may  require  ;  and,  also,  that 
in  a  few  months  the  city  will  come  in  possession  ()f  w'ater  sufhcient 
for  its  requirements  for  many  years,  wdth  great  facilities  for  enlarging 
the  supply,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  by  Mormon 
Slough,  the  Calaveras  River,  augmented  in  dry  season  from  the 
^lokelumne,  or  by  artesian  wells.  I  would,  therefore,  unquali- 
fiedly recommend  for  the  central  part  of  the  city  the  early  construction 
of  niain  sewers,  of  hard  brick  and  hydraulic  cement,  lined  with  the 
latter,  and  laterals  of  well  burned  and  glazed  stone  or  earthernware, 
provided  it  can  be  obtained  of  good  quality.  The  former  should  be 
egg-shaped,  and  large  enough  to  answer  any  probable  future  wants, 
say  not  less  than  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  provided  with  man- 
holes on  every  square,  and  proper  means  of  ventilation,  and  empty- 
ing into  a  large  receiving  tank,  or  reservoir,  wdiich  may  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  from  wdiich  the  sew^age  can  be  pumfjed  into  ]\Ior- 
mon  Slough,  near  Tule  Street,  for  the  present,  as  advised  in  the  plan 
"  Pro  bono  Publico,"  but  ultimately  carried  in  iron  pipes  either  to  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  or  utilized  upon  reclaimed  land,  by  irrigation, 
west  of  Mormon  Slough.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  dispo- 
sition be  made  of  the  sewage  that  it  wdll  not  find  its  w^ay  into  Stock- 
ton Channel  by  the  refluent  tide,  and  hence,  at  no  distant  period,  ii 
not  us^ed  upon  reclaimed  land,  or  if  found  to  be  offensive  when 
deposited  in  Mormon  Slough,  it  will  become  necessary  to  drop  it  into 
the  current  of  the  river  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  carried  too  far 
down  the  stream  by  the  current  and  ebbing  tide  to  be  brought  back 
by  the  flood  tide.  It  is  not  in  my  province  to  do  more  than  to  indi- 
cate a  general  system,  and  leave  to  engineers  to  supply  the  details 
upon  which  as  much  depends  as  upon  the  general  plan.  Any  one 
would  be  worse  than  useless  that  did  not  contemplate  adequate  pro- 
vision for  keeping  the  reservoir  emptied  before  the  sew^age  had  fer- 
mented, or  that  admitted  of  the  escape  of  exhalations  from  the  man- 
holes, or  proper  arrangements  for  arresting  the  silt,  or  badly  trapped 
water  closets,  or  that  did  not  require  suitable  connections  to  be  made 
between  the  dwellings  and  the  sewers,  with  such  adjustments  as  will 
prevent  their  becoming  choked,  at  the  same  time  that  they  exclude 
sewer  gases. 

The  topography  of  the  district  embraced  in  the  town  limits,  in  my 
judgment,  indicates  the  necessity  of  having  three  divisions  of  the 
works.  A  central,  lying  between  Lindsay  Street  and  Mormon  Slough 
and  one  on  each  side  of  this  one.     The  former  to  be  commencecl  a1 
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once,  and  the  two  Latter  as  the  exigencies  of  the  city  may  demand. 
Tlie  southern  division  may  be  made  to  connect  with  the  clearing 
pipes  below  Mormon  Slough,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  dispose  of 
till'  sewage  of  the  northern  short  of  the  San  Joaquin  below  Rough 
and  Ready  Island.  The  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  storm-water  are 
so  great  here  that  it  is  not  ad  visible  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by  the 
sewers,  but  should  be  disposed  of  by  surface  drainage.  As  the 
public  health  requires  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  surface 
soil  drainage,  and,  as  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  this  into  the  main 
sewers,  it  would  add  little  to  the  expense  to  lay  in  the  sewer  trenches 
earthenware  drains  for  this  purpose  exclusively.  The  surface  over 
vvliich  Stockton  has  been  and  will  be  built  is  intersected  by  sloughs, 
some  of  which  should  never  be  closed  until  adeciuate  provision  is 
made  for  all  storm-waters,  while  others  have  been  and  still  others  will 
be  filled  in.  This  filling  in  does  not  dry  these  places,  except  on  the 
surface,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried  ;  and,  hence,  here  more 
than  almost  anywhere  else  will  it  be  necessary,  by  surface  soil  drains, 
to  get  rid  of  this  water,  for  its  presence,  in  the  course  of  time,  may 
very  seriously  prejudice  the  public  health. 

No  sanitary  fact  is  more  clearly  established  than  that  tubercular 
consumption  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  a  proper  provision  for  the 
escape  of  surface  soil  water,  and  the  fact  is  as  clearly  proven  that  this 
water  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  sewers  without  the  escape  of  dele- 
tereous  gases.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  separate  drains  be  laid 
in  the  same  ditch  with  the  sewers,  but  with  a  different  outlet.  There 
would,  in  fact,  be  no  objection  to  dropping  this  water  into  any  of  the 
large  sloughs  that  will  perhaps  never  be  tilled  in. 

In  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  important  subject,  I 
would  urge  the  Council  to  renew  its  bid  for  plans,  and  call  them  in 
!in  time  to  commence  operations  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible;  and 
■I  would  suggest  the  advantage  of  levying  a  small  special  sewer  tax, 
I  from  year  to  year,  to  create  a  fund  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  the 
I  city  may  be  sewered  without  the  necessity  of  increasing  its  bonded 
!  indebtedness,  already  so  large. 

F.  WALTON  TODD,  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OX  THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  CITY 
FRONT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY    A.    B.    STOUT,    M.    D. 


To  the  prominent  city  front  of  San  Francisco  there  is  no  broad  and 
liberal  access,  except  by  way  of  Market  Street.  The  commercial  front 
of  the  city  for  the  ingress  of  its  foreign  commerce,  with  deep  water 
before  it  for  its  shipping,  and  free  egress  for  its  exports,  its  railroad 
communications,  its  ferry  connections,  all  concentrate  on  that  front- 
ispiece which  lies  between  Market  Street  Wharf  on  tlie  south  and 
Vallejo  Street  Slip  on  the  north.  Therefore,  the  district  bounded  by 
Market  on  the  south,  Vallejo  on  the  north,  and  Montgomery  Street 
on  the  west,  forms  the  commercial  center  of  departure  for  all  the 
radiating  lines  of  communication  with  every  part  of  the  city.  But 
it  is  just  this  section  which  xow  is  the  most  depressed  in  value, 
deserted  by  commerce,  the  most  unhealthy  by  stagnant  accumula- 
tion of  effete  products  which  exist  within  our  municipal  lines.  Pau- 
city of  space  does  not  permit  amplification,  but  look  at  the  map 
of  this  point  of  departure,  with  the  radiation  of  the  streets,  and  its 
command  of  the  situation  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  city 
becomes  instantly  apparent. 

We,  therefore,  recommend,  in  this  biennial  report,  the  accompa- 
nying suggestion,  as  by  chart  hereto  affixed,  for  the  improvement  of 
this  controlling  center  of  the  city.  It  comprehends  the  formation  of 
two  fine  avenues  to  the  city  front.  At  present,  except  by  Market 
Street,  there  is  no  liberal  public  access  to  the  front. 

The  triangular  spaces,  colored  pink,  at  the  terminus  of  the  avenues 
On  the  city  front,  should  be  ceded  to  the  city,  in  order  to  render  the 
large  esplanade  at  the  general  landing  more  space  and  better  sym- 
metry of  form  for  the  fine  warehouses,  hotels,  etc.,  which  would 
quickly  adorn  the  front;  and,  of  course,  with  more  ample  space, 
would  follow  increased  salubrity.  It  is  also  just  this  space  which  is 
now  a  vast  quagmire  of  sewage  beneath  the  planked  and  piled  super- 
structure. Space  is  also  called  for  here  for  the  railroads.  The  ample 
area  so  obtained  Avould  soon,  when  covered  with  a  granite  facing, 
form  an  elegant  esplanade.  It  would  be  provided  with  granite  steps 
to  suit  the  changes  of  tide,  where  small  craft,  and  the  boats  of  foreign 
vessels,  etc.,  would  find  a  landing.  This  want  is  now  very  badly 
provided  for. 

At  the  north  and  south  corners  of  this  esplanade  we  would  pro- 
pose a  fresnel  light  to  guide  all  vessels,  small  and  large,  in  the  dark, 
fog-covered,  and  stormy  hours  of  our  winter  nights. 

The  present  is  the  most  economical  moment  to  make  these 
improvements.    The  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Jackson  are  now 
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at  their  lowest  value.  They  would  be  replaced  by  an  elegant  line  of 
edifices  and  stores,  in  the  Market  Street  style.  The  south  side  of 
Washington  Street  is  far  below  its  just  market  value.  The  rise  in 
real  estate  by  the  sanification  of  this  district  and  restoration  of  its 
lost  business  prestige,  while  a  fine  row  of  mercantile  houses  after  the 
present  plan  of  basement  store-houses,  offices,  restaurants,  etc.,  would 
unite  the  external  and  internal  commerce  of  the  city.  The  block, 
therefore,  between  the  avenues,  for  the  present  United  States  build- 
ings, custom-houses,  i30st-office,  and  railroad  depot,  would  certainly 
serve  to  economize  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  of  business  men. 
The  work  w^ould  involve  the  sanification  of  this  whole  block — the 
present  center  and  source  of  the  foulest  emanations  in  the  space 
bounded  by  Market,  Broadway,  and  Montgomery  streets,  along  the 
very  central  frontispiece  of  the  city  front. 

We  may  attribute  the  variations  which  appear  in  zymotic  diseases 
to  the  variations  which  occur  by  the  commingling  of  different  kinds  of 
filth,  as  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox.  The  latter  disease 
may  well  find  its  origin  in  this  condition  of  things,  and  attribute  to 
them  its  difi'usion,  quite  as  willingly  as  to  foreign  importation.  We 
do  not  deny  the  importation,  but  lay  most  stress  upon  the  home 
manufacture.  We  have,  therefore,  not  digressed  from  the  function 
of  sanitarian  to  enter  the  domain  of  municipal  policy  by  suggesting 
the  opening  of  these  great  avenues,  to  w4t: 

First — By  widening  Washington  Street  on  the  south  side  thirty  (30) 
feet,  extending  from  Montgomery  Street  east  to  the  front. 

Second — By  widening  Jackson  street  on  the  north  side  thirty  (30) 
feet,  extending  from  either  Montgomery  Street  or  Montgomery 
Avenue  to  the  front. 

The  blue  lines  on  the  chart  represent  the  lines  of  pipe  sewers  as 
proposed  by  the  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Great  economy  will  be  instantly  perceived 
in  the  simultaneous  execution  of  these  great  works ;  and  we  have  to 
thank  publicly  the  City  Surveyor  for  the  great  kindness  and  alacrity 
with  \yhich  he  so  constantly  supplied,  without  charge,  the  chart 
herewith  annexed. 

We  are  not  permitted,  for  want  of  space,  to  give  the  subject  the 
expansion  it  deserves,  but  at  a  future  time  may  follow  it  out  at 
greater  length. 
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NAMES    AND    RESIDENCES    * 

Of  the  Regular  Correspondents  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  durincj  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 


Names. 


Eesidences. 


Dr.  D.  Ream  _ - j Yreka,  Siskiyou  County. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Patterson Cedarville,  Modoc  County. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Anderson Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz  County. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Bates Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  County. 

Dr.  F.  Dolniont San  Buenaventura,  Ventura  County. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Onne Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Dr.  L.  Robinson Colusa,  Colusa  County. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Kunkler Placei-ville,  El -Dorado  County. 

Dr.  Q.  C.  Smith Cloverdale,  Sonoma  County. 

Dr.  J.  IL  Crane Petaluma,  Sonoma  County. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Kirkpatriek Redwood  City.  San  Mateo  County. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Parkison Antioch,  Contra  Costa  County. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Durant Folsom,  Sacramento  County. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Trembly Oakland,  Alameda  County. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Pond Napa  City,  Napa  County. 

Dr.  M.  Baker Visalia,  Tulare  County. 

Dr.  Jos.  S.  Jackson Modesto,  Stanislaus  County. 

Drs.  W.  D.  Rodgers  and  A.  H.  Cochrane Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Briceland Shasta,  Shasta  County. 

Dr.  John  Lord "Weaverville,  Trinity  Countv. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Brown Millville,  Shasta  County. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Caldwell Marysville,  Yuba  County. 

Drs.  Miller  and  .Jenkins Oroville,  Butte  Countv. 

Dr.  C.  F.  A.  Nichel St.  Helena,  Napa  County. 

Dr.  Alemby  Jump Downieville,  Sierra  County. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ross Woodland,  Yolo  County. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Parramore Woodland,  Yolo  County. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Crumpton Lakeport,  Lake  County. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bavlor Princeton,  Colusa  County. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bell Winters,  Yolo  County. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Pratt _" Dixon,  Solano  County. 

Drs.  J.  F.  Pressley  and  J.  M.  Vance Suison  and  Fairfield,  Solano  County. 

Drs.  A.  McMahon  and  A.  L.  Castleman San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  County. 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Health San  Francisco. 

Stockton  Board  of  Health Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County. 

Sacramento  Board  of  Health Sacramento,  Sacramento  County. 

Dr.  H.  N.  DuBois San  Rafael,  Marin  County. 

Dr.  James  A.  Brown Sutter  Creek,  Amador  County. 

Dr.  M.  Reinhart ; Susanville,  Lassen  County. 

Dr.  William  Curless Truckee,  Nevada  County. 

Dr.  A.  Trafton Woodbridge.  San  Joaquin  County. 

Dr.  H.  F.Hall Adin,  Modoc  County. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Johnson San  Mateo  County. 

Dr;  S.  B.  P.  Knox Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  County. 


TEMPEEATUEE    TABLES. 


For  the  purpose  of  yet  further  illustrating  the  meteorological 
'■atures  of  some  of  the  principal  localities  alluded  to  in  the  report 
'II  "'The  relations  of  the  climate  of  California  to  consumption,"  the 
ViUowing  tables  of  temperature,  and,  where  practicable,  of  humidity, 
no  appended. 
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MKAN  TEMrERATUKE  AND  HUMIDITY  AT  SANTA  BARBARA. 
(Reported  by  Dr.  L.  IM.  Dimmick.) 
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MEAX  TEMPERATUKE  AT  SAN  DIEGO,  1876. 
(Reported  by  C.  E.  Howgate,  Signal  Service  U.  S.  A. 


Month. 


January 51-2  i  52.3 

Fel.ruarv I  55.3  63.6 

Mareh-l '  54.8  !  60.4 

\niil        '  59.3  ,  67.6 

Mav         61.5  I  67.4 

Juiic        I  65.4  70.9 


Month. 


44.8  July 68.6 

48.4  ,  August 69.1 

47  I  September '  65.9 

51.7  11  October 64.2 

55.4  ]  November i  58.9 

61  December 56.5 


74 

63.5 

74.4 

64.6 

71.2 

61 

70.5 

59.3 

69.2 

50.7 

66.4 

49.1 

TEMRERATURE  AT  NEWRORT,  SANTA  CRUZ.  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 
Santa  Cruz  reported  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Willky,  D.D.  :  Los  Angeles  by  IT.  U.  Worthington,  M.D. 


Temperature  op  Water  and  Air  at — 


Temperature  at- 


Newpoil;. 


Mouth. 


Santa  Cruz. 


Montli. 


Los  Angeles. 


MMlHh. 


It 

2  p 


1876. 

:}2 

P^ilii'uarv 

:-.ll.7 

March 

Ajiril 

31.4 
43 

May 

June                _  

52.1 
61.7 

Julv          --          

69..'> 

August 

September .- 

Octolier 

70.4 
65.3 
58.3 

N<ivember 

December 

43.7 
36.2 

1876. 

.January. 


311.7    , Fel>niary 


March 

April 

May 

•Tune 

■!uly 

August 

September 

October 

November  _-. 
December 


52.1 

52.7 

52.2 

57.2 

57.2 

58.2 

60.4 

60.2 

60 

56.3 

54.7 

53.3 


54.4 

54.9 

52.2 

58.6 

59.2 

60.2 

61.8 

63 

61.3 

59.4 

52.8 

55.2 


1874. 

October 

November  _ 
Decern ber.- 

1875. 

January  

February  — 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  _ 


65.37 
59.03 
50.42 

51.09 
54.30 
55.08 
60.75 
66.42 
68.53 
73.03 
74.48 
69.50 


\oTE— "The  observations  under  the  head  of 'Newport'  were  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  by 
Captain  B.  J.  Edwards,  mider  tlic  directions  of  Professor  S.  F.  Baird.  Tliey  represent  very  nearly  the  tempera- 
tun-s  at  Xewport.  Rliodc  Ishiiid,  the  popular  bathing  place  on  the  Atlantic  ("oast.  They  were  all  taken  at  nine 
o'clock  iu  the  morning,  at  the  south  end  of  the  government  light-ht)u.«e  wharf,  the  water  being  about  ten  feet 
deep.  The  h.irbor  is  of  moderate  extent,  and  shallow.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  seldom  exceeds  two  feet. 
Observations  were  taken  at  the  surface  and  bottom,  but  the  difference  seldom  exceeded  one  degree,  and  for  the 
year  only  two-tenths  of  one  degree,  so  I  have  only  given  the  observations  for  the  bottom. 

"  The  observations  for  Santa  Cruz  were  made  by  the  Reverend  S.  H.  Willey,  D.D.,  generally  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  They  were  taken  at  the  steps  of  the  I'owder-mill  Wharf,  where  the  water  is  about  eight  teet 
deep.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  of  the  whaif  Avas  taken  firet,  then  the  water.  The  harbor  ot 
Santa  Ciiiz  is  small,  and  simply  an  indentation  of  the  coast,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  deep  water.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  about  five  feet.  These  observations,  although  taken  at  saittered  intervals,  will 
approximate  nearly  the  true  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  water." 
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RESULTS  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  AT  ATLAS  PEAK. 

(Reported  by  A.  P.  Evans.) 

March  1876  —Highest  temperature,  72° ;  lowest,  32°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four 
hours,  9.7°.    Average  dryness,  63.4°.     Number  of  clear  days,  22;  rainy  days,  5.33;  cloudy 

'  ^^Avi-il  1876  —Highest  temperature,  71° ;  lowest,  38°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four 
hours,  11.13°.     Average  dryness,  7.66°.     Number  of  clear  days,  20;  hazy,  4.66;  cloudy,  3.66i 

^"May  1876.— Highest  temperature,  78°;  lowest,  40°.  Average  change  every  twenty -four 
hours  12  48°.    Average  drvness,  11.94°.     Number  of  cloudy  days,  28 ;  hazy,  2 ;  rainy,  1. 

Jam,  1876.— Highest  temperature,  94°;  lowest,  45°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four 
houi-s  7  63°.    Average  drvness,  12.03°.     Number  of  clear  days,  28.33  ;  hazy,  1.66. 

J^M/y,  1876.— Highest  temperature.  90°;  lowest,  52°.  Average  change  every  twenty-fom 
hours  10.42°.    Average  dryness,  16.09°.     Number  of  clear  days,  30 ;  hazy,  .66  ;  rainy,  .34. 

Aumist,  1876.— Highest  temperature,  85° ;  lowest,  50°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four 
hours,  10.42°.     Average  drvness,  17.16°.     Number  of  clear  days,  30 ;  cloudy  day,  1. 

September,  1876.— Highest  temperature,  86° ;  lowest,  55°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four; 
hours,  10.67°.     Average  dryness,  18.27°.     Number  of  clear  days,  30 ;  cloudy,  1. 

October,  1876.— Highest  temperature,  82°;  lowest,  43°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four 
hours,  8.27°.  Average  dryness,  9.33°.  Number  of  clear  days,  23.67 ;  cloudy,  2.66 ;  hazy,  2.34; 
rain,  2.33. 

November,  1876.— Highest  temperature,  71° ;  lowest,  41°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four 
hours,  10.4°.    Average  dryness,  10.43°.     Number  of  clear  days,  27.67;  cloudy,  1.33;  hazy,  .67; 

rainy,  .33. 

December,  1876.— Highest  temperature,  62° ;  lowest,  38°.  Average  change  every  twenty-four 
hours,  14.67°.     Average  dryness,  9.23°.     Number  of  clear  days,  27.34;  hazy,  1.66. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  section  three  tJtousand  and  sixty-one  of  the  Political  Code,  rela- 
tive to  local  Boards  of  Health. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  three  thousand  and  sixty-one  of  tlic  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  soj 
as  to  read  as  follows  :  J 

Section  3061.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Council,  or  other  corresponding  Board! 
of  every  incorporated  town  and  city  of  this  State  to  establish,  by  ordinance,  a  Board  of  Health! 
for  such  town  or  city,  to  consist  of  five  i^ersons,  one,  at  least,  of  whom  shall  be  a  practicing 
physician  and  a  graduate  of  some  rejjutable  scliool  of  medicine,  and  one,  if  practicable,  a  civil! 
engineer.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing! 
power. 

Every  local  Board  of  Healtli  established  in  this  State  must : 

1.  Supervise  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  town  or  city,  and  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  relative  thereto  as  are  necessary  and  proper,  and  not  contrary  to  law. 

2.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  Sacramento,  at  such  times  as  the 
State  Board  of  Health  may  require : 

a.  The  sanitary  condition  of  their  locality ; 

b.  The  number  of  deaths,  with  the  cause  of  each  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  within  their 
jurisdiction  during  the  jjreceding  months; 

c.  The  presence  of  epidemic  or  disease,  and  such  other  matters  within  their  knowledge  and 
jurisdiction  as  the  State  Board  may  require. 

The  Trustees,  Council,  or  other  local  legislative  Board,  by  whatever  name  known,  of  any 
incorporated  city  or  town  of  this  State  may,  by  ordinance,  adopt  any  portion  of  Articles  III.  and 
IV.  of  this  Chapter,  or  either  of  them,  for  some  definite  period  of  time  as  may  seem  proper  for 
the  regulation  of  sanitary  matters  within  their  town  or  city. 

Sec.  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediatelv. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1876. 


PRESIDENT: 
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R.  S.  CAREY 

DIRECTORS: 
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CONSTITUTION 


JALIFORXIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


AKTin.E    I. — NAME. 

Section  1.     This  Society  shall  be  calli-d  "  The  California  State  Agricultural  Society." 

ARTICLE    II. — OBJECT. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Foil,  and 
he  general  ilcvelopment  of  all  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  To  fosti-r  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  household  arts  calculated  to  increase  the 
lappiness  of  Imino  life. 

DEC.  3.     To  extend  and  facilitate  the  various  branches  of  mining  and  mining  interests. 

ARTICLE    III.  —  MEMBER.SHIP. 

Section  1.  Animnl  Mi  mhirs. — .\ny  person  who  has,  during  tiic  vt-ar  eit^hti-on  Imndred  and 
ixty-five,  or  who  shall,  <luring  this  y«>ar,  or  any  subsi-ipicnt  one,  j>ay  into  the  funds  of  this 
OCiety  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  may  become  a  member  of  the  same;  such  membership  to  expire 
n  the  thirty-first  day  of  the  following  December. 

Sec.  2.  Life  Memhers. — .\ny  person  may  become  a  member  for  life  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
ollars;  or,  if  already  a  member,  by  the  payment  of  forty-five  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  be 
zempt  from  all  dues  and  assessments. 

Sec.  .■?.  Hduornr}/  and  < 'orrespondinrj  Members. — Any  j>er«on  whom  the  Board  shall  jiropose 
aay  be  elected  an  honorary  or  a  correspniding  member,  and  shall  enjoy,  free  of  charge,  all  the 
irivileges  of  the  Society,  except  voting  and  holding  office. 

Sec.  4.  Privileges  of  Member.<i. — Any  citizen  of  this  State,  being  a  member  of  this  Society, 
hall  be  eligible  to  office,  entitled  to  vote,  and  enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  library-,  under  the  rules 
f  the  same,  and  have  free  aflmission.  accompanietl  by  his  wife  and  minor  children,  to  all  the 
xhibitions  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  compete  for  premiiums  in  any  or  all  depart- 

ent-s. 

Sec.  5.  Erpulsion  of  Members. — Any  member  who  shall  present  for  exhibition  any  article  or 
nimal  which  he  is  not  entitled  by  the  rules  of  the  Society  to  exhibit,  or  who  shall  attempt  to 
eceive.  or  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith  t^>ward  the  Society,  may  be  expelled  by  a  vote  of 
iFO-lhirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society;  provided,  alwai/.n,  that  no 
lember  shall  be  e.x|>elled  unless  written  notice  of  the  alleged  offense  shall  have  been  served  on 
ina,  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  residence  at  least  twenty  days  i>revious  to  the  action. 

AKTICLE    IV. — officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President  and  nine  Directors,  who 
hall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  They 
hall  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  members  of  the  Board.  They  may  also  api)oint, 
nnually,  as  officers  of  the  Board,  a  chemist,  a  botanist,  a  meteorologist,  a  geologist,  a  metallur- 
;i8t,  an  ornithologist,  and  an  entomologist,  and  define  the  duties  of  each.  They  may  ajjpoint 
uch  committees  on  the  various  departments  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  either 
lenerally,  or  for  specific  purp)ses,  as  they  may  deem  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
ad  require  such  committees  to  report  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  the  Board  at  such 
inaes  as  may  be  named  by  them. 


Sec  2.  Duties  of  President. — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
of  the  Society  •  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Board  when  necessary,  and  at 
the  written  request  of  ten  members  may  call  extra  meetings  of  the  Society;  shall  appoint  all 
meetin<'s  not  otherwise  provided  for;  shall  vote  only  at  the  election  of  officers,  and  in  case  of  a 
tie  •  and  shall  sign  all  financial  and  official  documents  emanating  from  the  Society,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  from  any  meeting  of  the  Board  or  Society, 
any  Director  may  be  called  to  the  chair,  and  during  such  meeting,  and  for  the  completion  of 
any  business  transacted,  or  ordered  at  the  same,  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  the  President. 

Skc.  3.  Duties  of  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society, 
keepiii"-  in  a  separate  book  copies  of  all  letters  written  in  the  name  or  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
holding  the  same  free  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Society,  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  same.  He  shall  also  receive  and  file  all  letters  addressed  to  the  Society,  holding  the 
same  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  the 
Board,  keeping  a  full  record  of  the  doings  of  each  in  a  separate  book,  and  shall  furnish  a  co])y 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  to  the  Committee  on  Publication  within  five  days  after  tlie 
close  of  such  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  and  publish  all  notices  of  meetings,  shall  keep  a  ro'l 
of  all  standing  committees,  and  call  the  same  (noticing  absences)  whenever  desired  to  do  so  liv 
the  Chair;  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  honorary  and  corresponding  memberships,  and  forwoni 
the  same  to  those  entitled  to  receive'  them.  He  shall  keep,  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  especial 
purpose,  the  name  and  address  of  every  member;  shall  prepare  and  sign  all  gratuitous  or  com- 
plimentary cards  or  tickets  of  admission  ;  shall  countersign  all  diplomas,  certificates  of  merit, 
etc.,  awarded  by  the  Society,  and  forward  the  same  to  their  respective  claimants.  He  shall  he 
ex  officio  Librarian ;  shall  keep  the  seal,  and  all  the  plates,  dies,  engravings,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  Society,  and  shall  cause  to  be  struck  therefrom  such  medals  and  impressions  as  may,  fnini 
time  to  time,  be  required.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  specimens,  models,  plants,  seeds,  books, 
etc.,  and  arrange,  prepare,  or  distribute  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  He  siiall 
prepare  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Society,  and  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
Society  to  the  State.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  or  payable  to  the  Society,  and  pay  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receijit  therefor;  shall  hold  all  bonds  filed  by  oflficers  of  the 
Society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty,  and  all  vouchers  for  every  class  of  expendi- 
ture. He  shall  countersign  all  drafts  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  all  certificates  of  annual  and 
life  membership,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  same  in  a  separate  book,  as  they  are  issued,  and 
shall,  in  December  of  each  year,  prepare  a  tabular  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Society ,  according  to  the  law  incorporating  the  same.  For  which  services  he  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  decide  to  pay. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  receipt  for  all  funds  at  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  Board,  attested  by  the  Pnsi- 
dent  and  the  Secretary.  He  shall  also  hold  in  trust  all  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  notes,  dei-ds, 
or  other  evidences  of  debt  or  possession  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  shall  transfer,  invest,  or 
dispose  of  the  same  only  by  direction  of  the  Society,  or  by  a  written  order  of  the  Board,  lie 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  his  election,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties;  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  to  be  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice 
the  combined  amounts  of  the  funds  on  hand  and  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year;  and  shall, 
at  the  annual  meeting,  make  to  the  Society  a  detailed  report  of  all  his  doings;  for  ^vhich  ser- 
vices he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  decide  to  pay. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  the  Board. — The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  general  and  financial 
management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  the  interim  of  annual  meetings.  It  shall  fill  all 
vacancies  occurring  between  elections,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  arran^^c- 
ments  for  all  meetings,  fairs,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  Board  shall  also  have  power  to  make  its 
own  by-laws  (not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution),  and  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  its 
own  meeting. 

ARTICLE    v. — .STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.     Committee  of  Finance. — The  Committee  of  Finance  shall  consist  of  three  (the 
"  ''     ■       '  " ..     .      _  .  ^^^ 


President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account, 
examine  and  approve  all  bills  before  they  are  paid,  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  finances 
of  the  Society,  and  to  report  their  doings  in  full  to  the  Board  whenever  called  on  so  to  do. 

Skc.  2.  Library  Committee. — The  Library  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  (the  Secretary 
being  one),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  to 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same  (said  rules  and  regu- 
lations being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board),  to  suggest  such  means  for  the  safe-keejjing 
and  enlargement  of  both  the  library  and  cabinet  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  make  a 
full  report  of  their  doings,  together  with  the  state  of  the  department  under  their  charge,  at 
each  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Visiting  Committee.— The  Visiting  Committee  shall  consist  of  three,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  visit  and  examine  all  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  nurseries,  field  crops,  mining 
claims,  ditches,  mills,  etc.,  which  may  be  entered  for  competition,  and  which  shall  require 
examination  at  other  times  and  places  than  the  annual  fair;  to  award  premiums  for  the  same, 
according  to  the  schedule,  and  recommend  such  gratuities  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  make 
a  mil  report  to  the  Board  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Committee  on  Publication.— The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  consist  of  three  (the 
President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  .contract  for  and  superintend, 


mder  the  direction  of  the  Board,  all  printing  and  pul)lishing  necossarv  for  the  nrosneritv  of 
he  Society.  '  i       i       . 

ARTICLK    VI.  —  DONATIONS    AND    BEQUESTS. 

Section  1      All  donations,  bequests,  and  legacies  to  this  Societv,  designated  bv  the  donors  for 

jny  particular  purpose  embraced  within  the  objects  of  the  Societv,  shall  be  with'strict  fidelity  so 

■applied  ,:  and  the  name  of  each  donor,  together  with  the  amount  and  description  of  such  dona- 

.on,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  designated,  shall  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  expressly  for 

hat  purpose.  '        ^        -^ 

ARTICLE    VII. — MEETINGS    AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

Section  1.  Krhibifions.— The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  in  the  City 
f  Sacramento,  and  may,  at  its  discretion,  hold  such  other  exhibitions  as  it  may  deem  conducive 
0  the  interests  ol  agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  Amiual  Meeting.— The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  Car)ital  of  the  State  at 
i'wu  ""^  "' r^  "^"'^^'^  °*'  •^^""'lO'  ill  each  year  as  tiie  Board  may  designate,  at  which  time 
11  the  othcers  from  whom  reports  of  the  jireceding  year's  service  are  "required  shall  iiresent  the 
ame,  andall  ofTicors  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  by  ballot;  and  all  oljicers  shall 
ontinue  in  oftice  until  their  successors  are  dulv  qualified. 

Sec.  .'5.  Sperud  Meet inff.,  how  c«//«/.-X..  sjiocial  meeting  of  the  Societv  shall  be  called  but 
pen  tliirty  (lays  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  ])ublished  in  each  of  the  Cities  of  San 
rancisco,  bacramento,  Marysville,  and  Stockton;  nor  without  a  request  signed  bv  at  least  ten 
lembers. 

Sec.  4.  Pro.ri/  Voiincf.—lt  shall  not  be  admissible  for  any  member  to  vote  by  diow  in  anv 
leeting  of  this  Society,  or  its  Board  of  Managers.  •'  i     -  . 

Sec.  5.  quorum  of  the  Sodeti/.—M  any  meeting  of  this  Societv,  fifteen  members  (a  majority 
t  wliom  shall  re] nesent  counties  other  than  the  one  where  the  meeting  shall  be  held)' .shall 
onstitute  a  quorum.  ' 

ARTICLE    IX. — OFFICE    AND    ROOMS. 

Section  1.  The  ..tlice,  rooms,  library,  and  cabinet  of  the  Society  shall  be  permanentiv  located 
.  the  Capitol  of  the  State.  '  '  • 

ARTICLE    X.  —  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Cnstitution  must  be  pres.wit-^d  in  wrilin<r  at  an  annual 
leeting,  when,  if  unanimously  agre.-d  to.  they  shall  be  adoj)ted  ;  but  if  there  be  objection   and 

majority  cmsent  thereto,  they  shall  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  lie  over  until  the  next 
nnual  meeting,  when  they  shall  be  read,  and  if,  after  due  discussion,  two-thirds  .,f  all  the 
lembers  present  vote  lor  the  amendments,  they  shall  be  adopted  and  become  a  part  and  iiarcel 
t  this  (  oiistitution.  *  ' 

article  XI. — effect. 

Section  1.     This  Constitution  shall  take  effect  from  and  afi.-r  its  passage. 


I  ^  fl^^^y  ^^^^  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  California  State  Agricul- 
ural  bociety.  as  amended  by  unanimous  consent  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
he  twenty-eighth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

ROBT.  BECK,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


A  COMPILATION 

OF  ALL  THE  LAWS  NOW  IN   FORCE   RELATING   TO    OR   AFFECTING  THE  STATE 

AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


AN  ACT 


TO     INCORPORATE     A     STATE    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY     AND     APPROPRIATE.'. 
MONEY     FOR     ITS     SUPPORT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follozos: !) 

Section  1.     There  is  hereby  established  and  incorporated  a  Society  to  be  known  and  designated  ' 
by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  California  Statk  Agricultural  Society,"  and  by  that  name 
and  style  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  authority  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  to  make,  i 
ordain,  and  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations  as > 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  said  Society,  and  the  prudent  and  efficient  man-  . 
agemeut  of  its  affairs;  jtrovidcd,  that  said  laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations  shall  not  be 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  charter,  nor  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the ! 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.     In  addition  to  the  powers  above  enumerated,  the  Society  shall,  by  its  name  aforesaid, ./[ 
have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  four  sections,  and  may  sell  I 
and  dispose  of  the  same  at  pleasure.     The  said  real  estate  shall  be  held  by  said  Society  for  the  J 
sole  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  experimental  farm  or  farms,  erecting  inclosures,  buildings, 
and  other  improvements  calculated  and  designed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  for  an 
exhibition  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  other  stock,  and  of  agricultural, 
mechauical,  and  domestic  manufactures  and  productions,  and  for  no  other  purposes. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  from  any  cause,  said  Society  shall  ever  be  dissolved,  or  fail 
to  meet  within  the  period  of  two  consecutive  years,  then  the  real  estate  held  by  it,  together  with 
all  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  said  estate,  shall  be  sold  as  lands  are  now  sold 
by  execution,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  State  treasury,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Legislature. 


AN  ACT 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  A  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  APPROVED  MAY  THIRTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY-FOUR,  AND  AMENDED  MARCH  TWENTIETH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  FIFTY-EIGHT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  general  prudential  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  intrusted  to  a 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  a  President  and  nine  Directors,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  at  a  general  State  Agricultural  Conven-, 
tion,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the 
month  of  Marcli,  and  in  the  month  of  January  every  year  thereafter,  to  consist  of  the  life 
members  and  annual  members  of  the  State  Agricultural' Society  and  four  delegates  from  each 
County  Agricultural  Society  within  this  State,  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State 
for  such  corporations,  and  an  equal  number  from  each  District  Agricultural  Society,  also  incor- 
porated under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  purposes;  said  delegates  to  be  chosen  at 
the  annual  fair  or  annual  meeting  of  each  such  Society  next  preceding  the  State  Agricultural 


!onvention;  provided,  said  convention  to  be  held  in  March,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ixty-three,  may  admit  any  person  or  persons  representing  any  of  said  County  or  District 
gricultural  Societies,  as  the  convention  may  determine  by  a  majority  vote,  whether  such  per- 
jns  shall  have  been  elected  by  their  respective  county  or  district  societies,  as  provided  in  this 
ct,  or  not. — [Amended,  section.'] 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  its  election,  be  divided  by 
)t  into  three  equal  portions  (omitting  the  President),  one  portion  to  continue  in  office  one  year, 
ne  portion  two  years,  and  one  portion  three  j'ears;  one-third  of  the  number,  together  with  the 
"■resident,  to  be  elected  at  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  annually  thereafter;  the  Directors 
)  hold  office  tliree  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  choose  one  of  its 
ther  members  temporary  Chairman.  They  shall  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  niem- 
ers  of  the  Board,  prescribe  their  duties,  fix  their  pay ;  and  the  said  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
hall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to  collect  and  diffuse  all  cla.sses 
f  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  develojjment  of  the  agricultural,  stock-raising,  mineral, 
aechanical,  and  manufacturing  resources  of  the  State:  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
ndustry  and  judilucts  of  the  State:  and.  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  in 
fhich  the  Legislature  shall  be  in  regular  session,  they  shall  furnish  to  the  Governor  a  full  and 
letailed  account  of  all  its  transactions,  including  all  the  facts  elicited,  statisticts  collected,  and 
nformation  gained  on  the  subject  for  which  it  exists;  and  also  a  distinct  financial  account  of  all 
unds  received,  from  wiuitever  sfiurce,  and  of  every  expenditure,  for  whatever  ])urpose,  together 

ith  such  suggestions  as  experience  and  good  policy  shall  dictate  for  the  a<lvancement  of  the 
)est  interests'of  the  State:  the  said  reports  to  be  treated  as  other  State  documents  are. 

Sec.  fi.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  aj)point  a  suitable  numl)er  of  persons 
O  act  as  Marshals,  who  shall  be.  from  twelve  o'clock  noon  of  the  day  jirevious  to  the  opening  of 
he  exhibition,  until  noon  of  the  <lay  after  the  close  of  the  same,  vested  with  all  the  powersand 
)rerogatives  with  which  Constables  "are  invested,  so  far  as  acts  or  offenses  committed  within,  or 

ith  reference  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  exhibition  are  concerned. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  its  dis<'retion,  award  premiums  for  the  best  culti- 
irated  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  etc.;  pruvidal,  that  said  Board  shall  not  audit,  allow, 
)r  pav  anv  amount  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  traveling  expenses  of 
Visiliiig  Committees  in  examining  said  farms,  etc.;  proridcd  further,  that  no  person,  except 
Tactical  agriculturists,  shall  be  appointed  on  said  committees. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  oj)tional  with  any  U>  whom  a  jjremium  is  awarded  to  receive  the  article 
amcd,  or  its  (M|uivalent  (as  afii.xed),  in  coin. 

Sec.  it.  Tiie  State  Agricultural  Society  sliall  have  jKJwer,  at  its  first  annual  meeting  after  the 
lassage  of  this  Act,  to  make  such  alterations  in  its  Constitution  as  shall  make  it  conform  to  the 
jrovisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.     All  Acts  or  provisions  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


AN    ACT 

FOR  THP:  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AP- 
PROVED MARCH  TWENTY-FIRST,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
TWO. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  AKsembly,  do  enact  a^  follows: 

Section'  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  State  Agricultural  .Society,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  Bay  District  Agricultural  Society,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  each  of  the  following  named  societies,  viz:  the  Los  Angeles  District  Agricultural  .Asso- 
ciation, the  Santa  Clara  Vallev  Agricultural  .Society,  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricul- 
tural Societv.  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  District  Agricultural  Society,  the  Northern  District  Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,  and  Mechanical  Society,  the  Upi)er  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Siskiyou  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
California  Vine-growers'  and  Wine  and  Brandy  Mantifactun-rs'  Association,  for  eacii  of  the 
years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three.  Ui>on  pre- 
sentation of  the  requisition  of  the  P'resident  and  Secretary  of  either  of  the  societies  above  named 
to  the  State  Controller,  the  Controller  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  such 
society  for  the  amount  appropriated  to  such  society,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same.  The 
money  so  drawn  by  each  society  shall  be  used  for  the  j)urix)se  of  jiaying  premiums  for  the 
various  agricultural,  mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  products  of  this  State,  and  for  no 
other  i)urpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Directors  of  each  of  the  above  named  societies,  except  the  Suite  Agricultural 
Society,  shall  each  year  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  name  and  post-office  address 


of  each  of  the  officers  of  such  society,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  ;  and  on  or  before  the  first 
dav  of  December  of  each  year  they  shall  report  to  said  Board  of  Agriculture  the  transactions  of 
said  society  includins;  the  list  of  articles  exhibited  and  premiums  awarded  ;  the  amount  of 
receipts  and'  cxpeudifures  of  the  year,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  expenditures  have  been 
made-  the  new  industries  inaugurated  and  new  products  produced,  and  any  and  all  other  facts 
showiiit'  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  district  embraced  in  such  society,  which  they 
mav  deem  worthy  of  such  report.  .     ,^  ,    „  ,  ,,  ,    f       .,      ^^       „    , 

Sec  3.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  report  annually,  on  or  betore  the  titteenth  day 
of  January  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  full  transactions  of  the  State  Society,  including  the 
facts  and  statistics  collected  and  information  gained  on  the  subjects  for  which  it  exists :  also 
includincr  the  report  from  each  of  the  above  named  societies,  or  so  much  thereof  as  said  Board 
may  dee?n  of  value  for  publication.  ,    e  ,,     a,  ,    v>      a    ^ 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall  cause  five  thousand  volumes  of  said  report  ot  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  be  printed  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  paid  for  as  other  public 
pnntin",  and  delivered  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  general  distribution. 

Sec.  %.    All   laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby 

repealed.  .  ,     ,       . 

Skc.  6.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  m  force  from  and  after  its  passage.  /j 


AN  ACT 

TO  APPROPRIATE  MONEYS  TO  PAY  THE  PRESENT  OUTSTANDING  INDEBTED- 
NESS OF  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  CONTRACTED  IN  ERECTING 
THE  GRAND  STAND,  AND  MAKING  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  LANDS 
AND  PROPERTY  OF  SAID  SOCIETY. 

(Approved  March  30, 1876.) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  eighty-nine 
cents  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, to  pay  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  incurred  in  erecting 
the  grand  stand,  and  making  other  improvements  ujwn  the  lands  and  property  of  said  Society; 
and  the  Controller  of  State  is  hereby  directed  and  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of 
said  Societ}',  upon  the  requisition  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  same,  which  requisition 
shall  be  accompanied  with  certified  copies  of  the  evidences  of  debt  to  be  canceled  equal  in 
amount  to  the  amount  of  the  requisition  for  the  said  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  and  the  Treasurer  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  the  same.  The  money  so  drawn  by  said  State  Agricultural  Society  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  canceling  the  present  outstanding  indebtedness  thereof,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

Skc.  2.     This  Act  shall  take  eifect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


To  the  Members  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Directors,  in  laying  before  you  their 
annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  tlie  State  Agricultural  Society, 
have  renewed  and  abundant  reasons  to  congratulate  you,  and  the 
citizens  of  California,  njjon  the  success  which  has  attended  the  labors 
of  the  Society,  and  all  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  in  this 
State,  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  to  assure  you  that  no  etlbrt 
has  been  spared  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  work  entrusted  to  us  has  been  given  thorough  attention, 
and  has  been  accomplished  very  satisfactorily;  and  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  Society  as  a  central  organization  in 
a  communit}'  engaged  in  testing  and  developing  the  i)eculiar,  vast, 
and  singularly  varied  resources  of  a  country  remarkable  in  all 
respects,  and  absolutely  requiring  intelligent  and  original  observa- 
tion and  study  to  secure  the  best  results  of  husl)andry  in  all  its 
branches,  has  received  new  and  forcible  illustration.  This  fact 
could  be  better  demonstrated  if  it  were  fairly  possible  to  elaborate 
our  report ;  but  we  are  comi)elled  by  law  to  condense  it,  and  to  forego 
the  i)rivilege  of  making  an  enduring  record  of  a  variety  of  things 
well  worthy  of  preservation.  The  Legislature,  at  its  recent  session, 
decided  that  our  published  annual  rej)ort  must  l)e  restricted  to  one 
hundred  pages  in  all.  llealizing  that  the  restriction  springs  from  a 
just  sense  of  public  economy  we  oiler  no  jtrotest  against  it,  but  ask 
the  privilege  to  express  the  opinion  that  a  more  exhaustive  consider- 
ation than  was  ])erhaps  given  to  the  subject  might  result  in  some 
extension  of  publication  privileges  in  a  department  of  the  public 
service  that  differs  widely  in  nature  from  any  other,  and,  by  reason 
of  that  very  difference,  requires  especial  facilities  for  presenting  val- 
uable facts  to  the  public,  and  for  preserving  them  in  such  form  that 
they  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time,  and  may  be  studied  to  advan- 
tage in  any  portion  of  our  territory.  AVhile  it  is  true  that  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Society  have,  heretofore,  constituted  volumes  of  some 
hundreds  of  pages,  and  form  quite  a  library  of  tliemselves,  it  is  not 
so  apparent  that  they  contain  redundant  matter  or  valueless  papers. 
Our  farmers  and  growers  of  stock  were  compelled,  from  the  begin- 
ning, at  peril  of  failure  in  their  operations,  and  loss  of  their  capital 
and  labor,  to  cast  aside  most  of  the  old  rules,  to  make  experiments, 
to  exercise  much  caution,  care,  and  patience,  to  enter  upon  original 
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',U^die^   and  to  adapt  themselves  and  their  labors  to  new  circum-  . 
'  anS  and    urrouAdings  of  soil,  climate  and  meteorological  con-  • 
dSs      That  thev    have   done    so    with    marked    indus  ry    and  , 
in teu'enct  is  fairly  shown  in  the  volumes  heretofore  published  of 
he  tral^^^^^^^^^        of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.     Therein  may  be  , 
found  original  papers,  lectures,  essays,  and  addresses,  that  are  not 
on  V   nteresting  and,  in  many  instances,  of  high  literary  finish,  but 
are  al'o  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance  for  reference  and  gen- 
eril  in^tmdion     The  State  can  well  afford  an  annual. outlay  of  a 
few  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  an  enduring  record  m  her  pub- 
H.hed  archives  of  the  original  experiments  and  thoughtful  conclu- 
sions of  that  class  of  her  citizens  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
en-ao-ed  in  creating  for  her  a  great  future.     Good  progress  has  been 
made  durino-  the  past  year  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  devel- 
opmentTcalifornia.'  The  population  of  the  State  has  increased 
larcvelv  and  the  vield  of  the  varied  crops  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before     The  increase  shown  in  the  amount  of  our  minor  products, 
as  well  as  in  those  great  staples  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth  has,  heretofore,  mainly  depended,  shows  a  wise  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  greater  diversity  in  agricultural  pursuits^ 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  though,  that,  in  many  cases,  the   increase  of 
quantity  has  not  been   accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment  in  the  qualitv  of  that  which  has  been  sent  to  market,  and  tliat, 
placed  as  we  are  at  a  certain  disadvantage  m  disposing  of  our  sur- 
plus products,  by  reason  of  distances  and  high  cost  m  transportation 
It  has  escaped  close  practical  attention  that  quality  is  a,  matter  of 
first  consideration.    Such  want  of  care  has  been  notablein  wool  and 
in  fruit;  and  resulting  low  prices  appear  to  have  induced  less,  ratlu-r 
than  greater,  attention.     A  little  well  done  is  better  than  a  great  deaf 
done  badlv.    Close  attention  given  to  the  producing  capacitv  and  quai- 
ity  of  the'products  of  a  plot  of  land,  limited  m  extent,  will  produce 
better  net  result  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  partly  vaporized  oyer 
an  area  much  more  extended.     It  is  worthy  of  serious  comment,  also, 
that  we  lack,  as  yet,  a  system  of  rotation  in  crops,  such  as  has  been 
found  necessary  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  maintain  fecundity 
in   the    soil,  and,    is,    bevond    question,    necessary    m    California. 
Exhaustion  will  surelv  follow  the  growth,  upon  the  same  land,  of  a 
similar  crop,  vear  after  vear,  even  though  the  land  possess  the  mar- 
velous qualities,  in  that  respect,  of  the  richest  adobe  soil  ever  sub- 
jected to  so  severe  a  test.    The  practice,  too,  of  taking  everything, 
from  the  soil  and  returning  nothing  to  it  is  yet  general  amongst  ouri 
farmers— almost  universal.     The  bad  effects  of  such  husbandry  will 
be  felt  in  vears  to  come.     Fertilizers  have  been  found  essential  in 
older  settle"d  lands,  and  will  be  in  ours;  and  the  chemistry  of  agri- 
culture deserves  greater  attention  than  it  has  received   here,  even 
though  our  cultivated  fields  are,  for  the  most  part,  new,  as  yet,  and 
give  no  signs  of  abatement  of  their  freshness  and  vigor. 

The  most  important  product  of  our  soil  is  wheat,  the  yield  ot 
which,  during  the  year,  has  been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  chal- 
lenges the  world  for  any  parallel.  As  near  as  may  be  estimated  we 
produced,  in  eighteen  "hundred  and  seventy-six,  eighteen  million 
centals.  Reducing  flour  to  its  equivalent  in  wheat,  we  have  exported, 
and  hold  as  a  surplus  for  exportation,  to  foreign  countries,  thirteen 
million  five  hundred  thousand  centals;  and  there  remained  m  the 
State,  .January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  three  mil- 
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lion  six  hundred  thousand  centals.  The  promise,  early  in  the  season, 
\vas  greater  than  the  latter  realization.  Up  to  a  late  period  the  rains 
twere  copious,  and  a  large  acreage  was  sown ;  but  in  the  month  of 
jMay  the  desolating  qualities  of  the  north  wind  proved  disastrous 
'hroughout  a  large  section,  and  materially  lessened  the  crop  by  catch- 
iig  the  plant  while  in  the  milk.  This  was  not  fully  perceived  at  the 
line,  but  the  results  of  threshing  were  generally  disappointing,  and 
nade  the  cause  and  the  results  more  apparent.  The  early  estimates, 
which,  in  some  instances,  ran  as  high  as  a  surplus  of  eighteen  mil- 
lion centals  available  for  exportation,  were  abandoned  at  harvest 
time;  but  the  result  still  left  us  without  a  rival  in  the  list  of  wheat- 
producing  countries,  ([uality,  as  well  as  quantity,  being  taken  into 
die  account.  The  scale  of  prices  was  also,  in  a  measure,  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  made  their  estimates  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sea- 
son, as  wheat  ruled  exce|)tionally  low  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  8ei)tember.  This  was,  to  some  extent,  owing  to  a  demor- 
alization in  the  English  grain  market,  resulting  from  unfortunate 
niierations  during  the  previous  year.  The  important  part  that  our 
State  sustains  in  solving  the  problem  of  supplying  wheat  to  Great 
iiiitain,  whose  markets  regulate  those  of  the  world,  was  newly  illus- 
trated in  the  marketing  of  our  last  harvest,  while  Russia,  and  the 
Atlantic  States  of  the  Union,  held  back  their  grain,  and  France  and 
I  '  rmany,  instead  of  supplying  England,  entered  the  market  as  her 
( iiiri[)etitor  in  purchases.  California  was  the  .'•ource  of  sujtply  whicli, 
more  tlian  any  other,  regulated  <iU(itations  in  the  Liverpool  market. 
The  average  quality  of  the  wheat  raised  during  the  season  was  fair, 
taking  our  own  production  previously  as  the  standard  for  compari- 
son. It  is  true,  beyond  question,  that  our  State  will  produce  wheat 
ill  greater  quantities  year  by  year.  A  more  varied  culture  is  being 
uiven  wide  attention,  but  the  fresh  lands  that  are  constantly  being 
lirought  under  cultivation  will  continue  to  enhance  the  yield  of  the 
most  imjxtrtant  cereal.  The  crop  of  barley  was  likewise  unprece- 
ili  ntedly  large,  the  receipts  of  it  at  San  Francisco  being  nearly  double 
those  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-live.  Prices  have  ruled  low, 
liut  a  late  important  advance  in  them  will  stimulate  i)roduction. 

The  production  of  wool  continues  steadily  to  increase,  the  ratio 
being  remarkable  for  the  past  five  years:  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
si'venty-one,  twenty-two  million  one  liundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  ;  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  twenty-four  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds;  in  eighteen  liundred 
and  seventy-tliree,  tiiirty-two  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  thirty-nine  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds;  in  eighteen  hun- 
ilicd  and  seventy-five,  forty-three  million  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds;  and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  fifty-six  million  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  poun<ls.  If  imjjrovement  in 
((uality  kei)t  fair  pace  with  the  i)roduction  there  would  l)e  little  left 
to  ask  for,  but  complaints  are  freciuent  that  growers  have  been  even 
h  <s  careful  than  usual  to  forward  their  wool  to  market  in  a  mer- 
'  hantable  condition.  During  the  year,  wool  shipments  from  different 
•tions  of  the  State  have  varied  greatly  in  condition,  and  the  range 
prices  has,  in  consequence,  been  wider  than  usual.     Fully  two- 
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thirds  of  tliat  which  was  graded  was  classed  A  1,  the  remainder  A  2,  j 
and  B     This  proportion  is  about  the  same  as  in  former  years,  but.i 
owinc^'to  the  continued   depression   in  the  woolen  manufacturing^ 
interests  of  the  Eastern  States,  consumers  have  exercised  greatert 
scrutin}'  than  usual  in  making  selections,  and  the  producers  of  the  u 
poorer  qualities  have  naturally  suffered  in  consequence  of  this  and 
the  additional  fact  that  fine  wools  have  been  most  in  demand  during 
the  season.    The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  our  stocks  have 
moved  off,  and  the  increa'^sing  favor  wdth  which  the  California  pro- 
duct is  viewed  by  manufacturers,  promise  well  for  the  future  of  the 
industry.    Low  prices  during  the  season  have  disappointed  w^ool- 
growers,  and  depreciated  the  value  of  flocks,  but  the  industry  has 
received  no  actual  check,  it  being  apparent  that  the  stagnation  in 
trade  existing  in  most  countries  of  the  world  was  the  general  cause. 
The  ratio  of  increase  in  wool-producing  in  this  State  is  given  above; 
the  limit  of  production  will  not  be  reached  for  many  year.s  to  come. 

The  vintage  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  kept  fair  relative 
pace  with  other  products  of  our  soil  in  respect  to  quantity,  and  was 
excellent  in  quality.  Grapes,  at  the  gathering  season,  wereso  low  in 
price,  in  some  districts,  as  to  scarcely  repay  the  cost  of  picking  them, 
which  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  wines,  a  greater  number  of 
gallons  of  which  were  made  than  in  any  previous  season.  If  the 
market  for  the  vintage  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  one,  it  is  chiefly 
because  a  partly  prostrate  condition  of  trade  militated  against  the 
consumption  of  a  luxury.  The  prejudice  that  once  existed  against 
the  wines  of  California  is  passing  away.  Our  niarket  for  them,  con- 
fined now  to  our  own  State  and  a  few  sections  of  the  United  States, 
will  eventually  include  most  of  the  countries  bej^ond  the  Atlantic. 

In  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  have  made  better  progress. 
During  the  year  three  hundred  and  fifty  car  loads  of  pears,  plums, 
and  other  fresh  fruits,  were  sent  to  our  eastern  neighbors — more  than 
double  the  shipments  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Their 
size  and  flavor  commanded  for  them  ready  sale  at  profitable  prices. 
The  industry  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  which  we  have  an 
abundant  and  unfailing  crop,  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance,  nine 
large  establishments  and  a  number  of  small  ones  being  now  constantly 
engaged  in  the  work. 

It  would  exceed  the  limit  of  space  at  our  command  to  pass  in 
review  the  progress  made  in  aboriculture,  silk  and  cotton  raising, 
tobacco  planting,  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  jute,  flax,  and  other 
fibrous  plants,  new  experiments,  special  fields  of  enterprise,  or  any 
of  the  several  departments  of  blood  and  graded  stock  raising  and  , 
importing.  But  little  progress  has  been  apparent  in  raising  silk  or 
cotton.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  grown  here  sue-  ■ 
cessfully,  but  no  important  results  have  followed  the  demonstration. 
Neither  jute  nor  hemp  have  been,  as  j'et,  produced  in  anj^  large 
quantities,  and  flax  is  scarcely  cultivated  at  all.  Yet,  it  is  a  plant 
well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and,  like  jute,  is  especially 
adapted  to  our  wants.  That  it  attains  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
on  this  coast  is  shown  by  the  award  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
the  highest  prize  to  a  sample  from  Oregon.  Its  value,  both  for  seed 
and  fiber,  entitles  it  to  serious  attention.  The  manufacture  of  grain, 
flour,  wool,  and  other  bags,  chiefly  from  irnported  materials,  gives 
employment  in  this  State,  the  year  through,  to  about  one  thousand 
men,  boys,  and  girls.    The  customs  tariff  of  the  United  States  favors 
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his  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  materials  necessary  to  supply 
lur  local  demand  should  be  grown  at  home. 

The  planting  of  forest  and  other  trees  has,  fortunately,  been  given 

lore  attention  than  in  former  years,  but  not  enough  to  even  offset 

lie  reckless  waste  of  timber  that  has  characterized  us  as  a  community 

)r  more  tlian  twenty-five  years.     To  meet  the  demands  of  the  present, 

nd  supply  tlie  needs  in  the  future  of  a  constantly  increasing  popu- 

ition,  trees  should  be  planted  constantly.     The  most  valuable  addi- 

ion  made  to  this  department  of  our  resources   is  the  Australian 

ucalyptus.     It  has  been  largely  planted,  and  the  great  rapidity  of 

rowth  it  displays,  added  to  the  flourishing  condition  it  maintains, 

lakes  it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  forest  trees.     A  large  growth  of 

imber  is  of  great  importance  to  the  i)ermanent  welfare  of  our  State, 

;iot  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  constantly  increasing  with 

Nut  little  fostering  care,  but  also  for  the  more  important  reason  that 

■ucli  a  growth  determines,  to  a  great  extent,  the  climatic  conditions  of 

country.  The  meteorology  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  imjterfectly  under- 
dood,  as  yet,  and  the  causes  which  affect  the  rainfall  are,  more  or 
ess,  matters  of  conjecture;  but  the  experience  of  other  lands  is  con- 
lusive  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  forests  in  maintaining  and 
quali/ing  the  .supply  of  moisture.  There  arc  places  in  Europe  where 
he  felling  of  forests  has  converted  fields  once  fertile  into  barren 
vastes;  there  are  places  where  the  rearing  of  forests  has  increased 
he  rainfall  and  restored  fertility  to  abandoned  fields.  Under  several 
[overnmcnts — notably  in  (iermany — stringent  legislative  enactments 
:om])el  individuals  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  by  planting 
it  least  enough  young  trees  to  replace  tlie  loss  by  consumption  and 
lecay  that  is  constantly  going  on.  Every  farmer  should  i)lant  as 
nany  forest  trees  as  he  can  spare  the  time  and  room  for,  and  should 
make  them  grow. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF    THE 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

FOR    1876. 


RECKIPTS. 

Jan.  27— Memberships $140  00 

Feb.     4 — A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  park  for  February 500  00 

"         W.  S.  Hobart,  life  membershi]) 50  00 

Mar.  10— A.  A.  Wood,  rent  for  Marnh  (one-half  silver) 500  00 

AprillS- A.  A.  Wood,  rent  for  April  (one-half  silver) 300  00 

"        Zouaves,  rent,  balance 5  00 

"         Hussars,  reut 10  00 

Mav    2— A.  A.  Wood - 200  00 

June  12— A.  A.  Wood,  (crold  $200, silver  $300) 500  00 

"         Sarsfield  Guard,  rent 30  OO 

June  27 — V.  S.  W.  Parkhurst,  premium  returned 25  00 

July    8— A.  A.  Wood,  rent 500  00 

Aug.  18— A.  A.  Wood,  rent 500  00 

Sept.  15 — Annual  memberships,  from  January  27th  to  date 100  00 

"         Mr.  Merrv,  certificate ' 5  00 

Sept.  16— Certificates 00  00 

"         Sweepstakes 15  50 

Sept.  17 — Certificates 45  00 

"        Sweepstakes , 70  50 

Sept.  18 — J.  H.  Scott,  cider  privilege,  (silver) 72  50 

"         J.  H.  Scott,  discount  on  silver 1  80 

"        Quarter  stretch  badge 5  00 

"         Season  ticket 5  00 

"        E.  J.  Merkley,  life  membership ;  season  ticket  and  quarter  stretch  badge 

returned 40  00 

"         Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  1 ^^ 300  00 

'•'         Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  2 250  00 

"        Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  3 400  00 

"         Receipts  at  park 1,980  50 

"        Receipts  at  pavilion 1,608  00 

'•'        Re-served  seats  at  park 24  00 

"        Refreshment  badges  at  park ^ 9  00 

"        Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  4 720  00 

."        Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  5 600  00 

"         Receipts  at  park 1,515  00 

"        Receipts  at  pavilion 922  00 

"        Refreshment  badges  at  park 6  00 

Sept.  20— Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  6 400  00 

Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  7 240  OO 

"        Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  8 180  00 

"        Receipts  at  park 1,852  00 

"        Receipts  at  pavilion 802  46  1 

"        Refreshment  badges  at  park 16  00 

Sept.  21— Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  9 660  00 

"         Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  11 250  00 

''         Receipts  at  park 2,295  65 

"         Receipts  at  pavilion 1,002  00 

"        T.  Merry,  membership  tickets 95  00' 
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pt.  21— Badges  at  park 6  00 

Soda  jjiivilege  at  pavilion 40  00 

pt.  22 — Entrance  money  to  pui-se  No.  12 150  00 

Entrance  inoncv  to  purse  No.  13 400  00 

Receipts  at  park . 2,311  90 

Receipts  at  pavilion 807  50 

A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  park 1,500  00 

pt.  23 — Entrance  money  to  purse  No.  15 320  00 

Entrance  money  to  pur.se  No.  16 975  00 

Entrance  monev  to  purse  No.  17 625  00 

Receipts  at  park-. 1,473  00 

Receipts  at  i)avilion 

]<\.  24 — Killip  it  Co.,  pool  privilege 

pt.25 — D.  M.  Reavis,  sweepstakes 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  from  liav  scales 

J.  T.  Carey,  sweej).stakos, '-"Wild  Idle," 

"         Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  restaurant  privilege 

'■         W.  SchaumloHel,  bar  privilege 

"         Memberships  sold  at  Secretary's  office,  by  T.  B.  Merry,  to  Sept.  18 

)ct.     4 — F.  M.  Chapman,  entrance  to  Spirit  of  the  Times  stake,  1875 

"         W.  L.  Pritchard.  declaration  on  "  Billv  Newell" 

R.  B.  Blomer's  freight '. 

"         S.  A.  Boutwell.  entrance  on  •'  Charles  H.,"  purse  No.  5 

'•         M.  S.  Patrick,  entrance  on  "  San  Diego,"  purse  No.  5 

"         James  McCord,  entrance  on  "Jerome."  purse  No.  15 

'•         C.  Mooney,  entrance  on  "  John  Chambers,"  purse  No.  16 

William  Boots,  entrance  on  "  Nathan  Coombs."  purse  No.  6 

J().sej)h  Cairn  Simpson,  entrance  on  •'Columbia,"  purse  No.  11 

"         One  copy  Trotting  Rules . 

'•         A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent  of  park 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent  of  park,  (half  silver) 

"         G.  W.  Carev,  life  membership ■ 

••         State  Warrant  No.  184 

"         Theodore  Winters,  purse  No.  1 

"         A.  A.  Wood,  rent- 

$52,044  75 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Jan.     1 — Bv  amount  overdrawn  on  Treasurer $857  35 

"         R'.  E.  Barnes  A-  Co..  premium 25  00 

"         .lames  Witiiiiiglon.  wat<'hman,  balance  due 26  00 

••         Washington  Fern,  premium 23  00 

"         Mrs.  Sims,  j>remium 10  00 

"         N.  L.  Drew  it  Co..  on  account  lumber 500  00 

W.  J.  Prather,  premium 25  00 

'•         Drayago,  hauling  branches 3  00 

"         Cleaning  and  sweeping  hall 2  50 

"         William  Coates.  premium 3  00 

M.  Ilanrahan,  wood  bill 9  00 

"         F.  J.  Lewis,  filling  diplomas : —  3  00 

"         Matches 40 

"         Wells,  Fargo  A-  Co.,  delivering  diplomas 50 

G.  W.  WliitJock,  decorating  Directors' stand 20  00 

"         S.  II.  Davis,  bill  hardware 223  86 

II.  Clark,  drain  pipe 27  00 

"         J.  C.  Devine,  premium  (1875) aO  00 

Jesse  Slaughter,  bill 44  00 

R.  H.  Bvers,  premium 10  00 

Santa  Barbara  In<lex 10  00 

"         L.  L.  Sidilons.  engraving  medals 5  00 

"         L.  II.  Wooden,  premium 25  00 

0.  Ross  ct  Co.,  bill  (1875) 14  00 

R.  H.  Pettit,  bill 15  00 

"         A.  Lehman,  bill  for  feed 45  40 

"         Foster  it  .\cock.  premium 25  00 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  February 166  66 

"'         F.  J.  Lewis,  lining  diplomas 8  00 

"         George  H.  Baker,  blank  diplomas 44  00 

"         Drury  Melone,  interest  on  note 500  00 

'*         M.  J.  Carroll,  delivering  diplomas 3  50 

Pool-balls 4  00 
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Jan.     1- 


-Miss  Emily  Thompson,  premium ?-  00 

Driirv  Maione,  discount  on  silver  ($250)  on  payment  of  interest 12  50 

R.  Mellon,  hauling  jac-k-screws 1  00 

Express  charges  on  Kansas  Reports 3  00 

Express  charges  on  seeds 50 

Express  charges  on  reports! : 50 

Paper  of  tacks 25 

J.  G.  Allen,  writing  short-hand  reports  of  evidence..  40  25 

D.  Gardiner,  wood  bill 2  50 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  March 166  66 

W.  G.  English,  clerk  hire 60  Oft 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  April 166  66^ 

L.  L.  Siddons,  engraving  medals 4  50 

G.  W.  Mayberry,  work  at  park 31  50 

Samuel  Je'lly,  silverware  premiums 18  00 

Samuel  Jelly,  silverware  premiums 27  00 

Samuel  Jelly,  silverware  premiums 12  00 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  May 166  66 

Drury  Melon-e,  interest  on  note 500  00 

Disco'unt  on  silver  to  pav  interest  on  Melone  note 18  60 

Dale  k  Co.,  bill  (1875)_' 22  68 

Wm.  ("rump,  watchman  for  Zouaves 5  00 

Wm.  Crump,  watchman  for  Hussars 10  00 

Post-office,  box  rent 4  00 

Express  Company,  charges  on  Massachusetts  Reports 8  60 

Postage  stamps — 2  50 

Express  Company,  charges  on  Indiana  Reports 2  50 

Sacramento  Directory 3  00 

H.  Wachhorst,  napkin  ring 3  00 

H.  T.  Holmes  &  Co.,  bill 1  20 

T.  J.  Lewis,  filling  life  member  certificates 2  50 

Wm.  Crump,  watchman 5  00 

Wm.  Crump,  watchman  (S.  G.) 30  00 

Postage  on  Australia  Reports 25' 

Express  Company,  charges  on  package  Society's  Reports  sent  to  D.  A. 

Preston,  Boston 2  40 

Postage  stamps -  5  00 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  June 166  66 

Renewal  Memphis  National  Association  and  equipments,  ($81  currency)..  73  00 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  July 166  66 

N.  L.  Drew  <fe  Co.,  balance  lumber  bill 553  45 

F.  S.  George,  interest  on  lot 73  75 

R.  S.  Carey,  salary  (1875) , 1,000  00 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  August 166  66 

Friend  ct  Terry,  lumber  bill  (1875) 45  20 

Morris  Toomey,  bill  for  straw 344  00 

Mike  Brvte,  premiums  of  1875 220  00 

Mike  Bryte,  premiums  of  1876... , 245  00 

Theodore  Winters,  premiums  of  1875 185  00 

Theodore  Winters,  premiums  of  1876 30  00 

Balance  of  purses,  exclusive  of  Spirit  of  the  Times  purse 520  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  premiums 75  00 

F.  Gabriella,  premiums 132  00 

G.  W.  Mayberry  (paid  W.  P.  Coleman),  bill  at  park 129  50 

Robert  Williamson,  premiums 46  00 

Moses  Sprague,  hay 465  96 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  September L 166  06 

Baker  tt  Hamilton,  premiums  of  1875 155  00 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  premiums  of  1876 20  00 

Postage  stamps 9  00 

W.  G.  English,  on  account 10  00 

Pete  Chatterton,  hardware,  etc ' 3  00 

Express  wagon 50 

Telegram  to  Boruck 40 

Wachhorst,  bill 6  00 

Express  envelopes 2  50 

Post-office,  box  rent 4  00 

Filling  diplomas 1  00 

Express  wagon 50 

W.  G.  English,  on  account 20  00 

Posting  bills  on  railroad 10  00 

Express  charge  on  reports 40 
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-D.  Gillis,  bill,  (1875) 

Telegram  to  Tlionias  J.  Vail 

Freigiit  on  goods  from  Nevada 

Tclegi-am  from  Tliomas  J.  Vail 

Elliott,  for  reefing  halvards 

Pins 

Car  tickets 

Washing  drilling 

Car  tickets 

For  flags, 

W.  G.  English,  on  acoount 

G.  W.  Mayberry.  on  account 

C.  A.  Gillesf)ie,  two  days' work  at  scales 

Sell roer  Bros.,  jircmium,  (187.t) 

D.  (i.  Brown,  preniiiun. 

Mr.  Meoks.  second  money,  Spirit  of  the  Times  running  st«ke. 

Daniel  G.  Morow.  porter  at  reporters'  stand 

G.  W.  Mayberry,  on  account 

Express  wagf)n.  freigiit . 

Mrs.  Moreliead. premium,  (1875) 

Miss  Mamie  Wiseman,  premium 

F.  A.    (icurge.  preiniutn 

Emily  Tiiompson . 

Charles  Thompson 

X.  E.  White,  on  account . 

A.  J.  Tiiompson,  white  washing 

Jos.  A.  M.  Martin,  bill  hardware,  at  park 

Koltcrt  Mont'.:omi'rv,  jMilice.  ... 

John  L.  Woods,  iiaiiling 

Meussdorti;-r.pn-iM inn/.  (1875) _ 

Meiissdorflcr.  premium.  ( 1H76) 

W.  M.  Lower,  carpenter  at  pavilion 

W.  M.  Lower,  carpenter ... 

M.  Crone,  labor  at  pavilion .    

.1.  A.  Wilson,  bill  rent  of  bedding  and  furniture 

I),  n.  Quinn,  premium . 

Miss  Fanny  ^IcClatchy.  i>reniium  ...    

.1.  H.  (iordon,  lal)or  at  pavilion 

Edward  Du fly.  labor  at  pavilion. .      . 

Hiram  Clock,  lal>or  at  pavilion 

Harry  Hill,  chief  ticket  clerk  at  park. 

Davciijiort.  one  day's  lal)or 

(Jeorgc  W.  Mayberry.  one  day's  labor  

J.  H.  Cotiltcr.- ' '. 

George  Williams,  carpenter  at  pavilion 

Reuben  Jojinson,  hauling  at  park. 
William  Crump,  watciiman  at  j)avilioii 

James  Codt'c,  ])ol ice  at  park 

Hotchkiss,  Ilarlwell  A  Stalker,  premium 

F.  A.  Ebej. dec-orating  fountain 

Fred.  Cox,  premium 

Halloren,  labor . 

A.  Dennery.  rent  of  jdates 

Miss  Emma  Hartwell.  j»reiniuni 

Robert  Beck,  jiremium 

William  Caswell,  posting  bills 

William  Caswell,  posting  small  bills 

A.  Grubbs,  hauling  chairs  . . 

J.  C.  O'Connor,  jiremium .    _ . 

Sacramento  Plow  Company,  premium 

Kevs  to  paillocks . 

F.  'M.  Chai)man.  livery  bill,(1875) 

X.  E.  White, on  account 

R.  B.  Blowers.  ]>remium 

Mis.s<>s  Emma  and  Julia  Nicolane,  premium 

.1.  Kiiouth.  Jiremium 

Jacoli  Strahle  A-  Co..  jiremium 

Oakland  Tribune.  a<l vert ising 

Najia  County  RejK>rter.  advertising 

San  Luis  Obisjio  Times,  advertising 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  advertising 
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.  .  7  50 

Jan.     1-Truckee  Republican,  ad vej^sing :::::::":::::::  6  00. 

00 

6  00 


Santa  Cruz  Courier,  advertising. 
Yolo  Democrat,  advertising- 


Colusa  Sun,  advertising j,^  „„ 

Petalunia  Weekly  Argus,  advertising ^^  ^^ 

San  Jose  Mercury,  advertising ^,  ^^ 

Visalia  Delta,  advertising ^  ^^ 

Gilroy  Advocate, advertising --     ---         ^  ^200 

Vallejo  Chronicle, advertising _'_f        '.     1     _  6  00 

Dixon  Tribune,  advertising 2o  00 

Rural  Press,  advertising ^2  00 

Southern  Calilbrnian,  advertising ^  ^^   • 

Chico  Enteri)rise, advertising _[__...[  10  00 

Los  Angeles  Star,  advertising-- __/[  20  00 

Stockton  Independent,  advertising :Z'"l "   "  7w\ 

J.  R.Myers  (Virginia  City),  posting  mammoth  posters 7  50  1 

Sunday  Advertiser, advertising ^^     ---"  ^o  25 

John  Brenner,  bill,  (1875) ^     ~    _  2  50 

John  Breuner,  bill,  (1876) ^0  ^^  ; 

John  Breuner,  premiums,  (1870)--- --  90  00 

George  W.  Mayberry,  carpenter  work ^.^  ^^ 

Wilson  &  Mitchell,  hack  hire ^^^  g^ 

C.  11.  Krebs,  bill,  (1875) —  "-  264  83, 

C.  H.  Krebs,  bill,  (1876) ^q  ^q 

S.  H.  Davis,  bills '^       "'  24149 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co ^     ""_"  50  00 

W.  G.  English,  on  account ^g^  ^^^ 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company ^2  50 

Svea  Insurance  Company ^"  ^1^  qq 

R.  Roberts,  premium--- ^"  ^^  qq 

W.  C.  Thomas,  premium '"  .,^  ^p 

J.  M.  Estudillo,  premium j-  ^^ 

James  Stewart,  premium ^^  ^g 

H.  H.  Broekfellow,  premium 2o  OO 

E.F.Aiken,  premium oq  qq 

C.  S.  Crittenden,  premium '^^  ^^ 

Dennis  Gannon,  premium „q  j^^ 

J.W.Richmond,  premium 2^  y^ 

J.  H.  Scott,  premium ^^  qq 

John  Griggs,  premium 2]o  00 

E.  Com  stock,  premium ^^  qq 

G.  W.  Woodward,  i^remium 1 .  ^^ 

J.  F.Sargent,  premium 2o  00 

J.  E.  Roberts,  premium 2o  oO 

J.B.Chase,  premium ^^  ^q 

Thomas  D.  Mott,  premium y.  p^ 

R.  S.  Thompson,  premium.- "^'^  ^^ 

George  Hock,  premium „y  qq 

R.  T.  O'Hanlon,  premium 2j|  qq 

S.  B.  Carrington,  premium 2,j5  qO 

C.  Younger,  jjremium '    qq 

J.  R.  Brenton,  premium ''.  „q 

M.  Wick,  premium ..n-  qq 

J  D  Can-,  premium. ^g.  ^0 

A.  J.  Scoggms,  premium ,.   ^^ 

P.  H.  Murphy,  premium -'  „.-   qO 

J.  W.  Childs,  premium „'.   „„ 

C.  Ilalverson,  premium ^n  oo 

S.  E.  Wilson,  premium „„ 

.Tames  Ward,  premium '.  y(j 

James  B.  McDonald,  premium J*  ,.q 

J.  R.  Brockway,  premium  

S.  P.  Thomas,  premium 


rn 

175 


Severance  &  Peet,  premium '    „q 

Mrs.  Blacow,  premium '      „„ 

C.  Thodt,  premium .„  „» 

C.  P.  Bailey,  premium ^„^  „» 

Landrum  <fe  Rogers,  premium »g 

L.  C.  Powers  premium ^  „j 

J.  F.  Sargent,  premium „     ^3 

T.  L.  Chamberlain,  premium ' 

J.  B.  Chase,  premiutn . 


30  08 
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Fan.     1 — Gilmore  Angora  Goat  Association,  premium 

Marion  Biggs,  pi-eniium 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  premium 

D.  M.  Reavis,  premium 

"         D.  M.  Reavis,  premium 

"         W.  M.  Hayiiie,  premium.. 

"         Henry  Williamson,  premium 

C.  W.  Lightner,  premium .^ 

H.  G.  Bassal«r,  premium 

"         W.  F.  Palmer,  premium 

-      "         F.  P.  Lowell,  premium ^ 

E.  K.  Howes  »t  Co.,  ])remium ^ 

A.  E.  Aiken,  premium 

G.  W.  Hancock,  premium 1 

Aiken   &  Luce,  premium 

Corviile  Manufacturing  Company,  premium 

California  Manufacturing  Company,  premium 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  premium 

W.  P.  Petei-son,  i)remium 

Taft  ^-  Bennett,  ;)remium 

S.  D.  Hamburger  A- Co.,  premium 

Mi.^s  Annie  Gruhler,  premium 

Robert  Chalmers,  ^jremium ^ 125  00 

J.  P.  Odbert,  premium 

W.  M.  Reese,  premium 

0.  A.  Davis,  ]iremium 

W.  R.  Freeman,  premium ..     1 

E.  Pierce,  premium 

R.  Phillips,  premium 

S.   Roth,  premium 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhe,  premium 

.lohn   Smith,  premium 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Murphy.  ]>remium 

Miss  Carrie  Taft,  premium 

IMiss  C.  Meirdike,  premium 

Miss  Rose  Miller,  premium 

H.  V.  Miller,  premium 

M.  C.  Hawley  A:  Co.,  premium 

"         C.  W.  Hoit.  j)remium i 

R.   Dale,  premium 

2\Irs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  premium 

A.  B.  Gilbert,  premium 

M.  R.  Rose,  premium 

Alex.  McKay.  i)remium ^ 

•T.  A.  Tuihl,  premium 

Miss  Carrie  Taft.  jiremium 

^Irs.  L.  Lateher,  premium ._ 

Mrs.  J  as.  Lansing,  premium 

Miss  Carrie  Hamilton,  premium 

Mrs.  Wm.  Gerrish.  premium 


E.  L.  Aiken,  premium. 

J.  Routicr.  ])remium 

J.   F.  Hill,  pi-emium 

E.  L.  Brooks,  jn-emium 

J.  F.  Stoll,  premium 

Detroit  Safe  Company,  premium... 

P.  Stanton,  premium 

Bergman  &  Bros.,  premium 

Mrs.  Walther,  premium 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Williams,  premium 

F.  A.  Ebel,  j)remium 

D.  DeBernanli  A-  Co.,  premium 

Norton  Bush,  premium 

Bush  Bros.,  premium  (1875) . 

Bush   Bros.,  premium 

Billiard  A  Byam,  j)reinium 

Laufkottcr  i  Co.,  j)remium 

Miss  N.  E.  Taylor,  j)remium 

J.  M.  Thomjison,  premium 

J.  M.  ^lorgan,  ticket  clerk  at  park. 

N.  S.  Hoit,  music 

John  Stout,  police  at  park 
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T.,„      i_II   D.Laraott,  ticket  marker ___  4g  0 

..         (leo  Hainmoiul,  gate-keeper 4g  q 

H.  J.  Ladd.  ticket  marker _               4g  q 

J.  Williams,  gate-keeper----- _         -^20  0 

Geo.  Pardv,  royalty  on  tickets ^g  „ 

Diemi  Moralles,  police _'-"--               -           --  l'*^  d 

Daniel  r.  Gay,  police ■                   18  ( 

L.  Crack bon.  clerk  at  park-   ^               ^_  Ig  ( 

Chas.  Herndon,  clerk  at  park ^^  ^ 

<'         P.  Maddox '_  _"      ""   [   '_'_'       18  ( 

>■         John  Ireland,  police  at  park jg  , 

M.  0.  Mear, police  at  park-   '.    "'  -                            --  18  ( 

M.  McTiirman,  police  at  park -  jg  , 

"        John  Jolinson,  police  at  park ~"  jg  , 

"         L.  English,  clerk 15  ( 

Thos.  E.  Hill,  porter 25, 

Thos.  J.  Scott,  gas-lighter  at  pavilion ^g 

"         B.  J.  Greer,  service  at  park   ^^7  ^g 

Samuel  Johnson,  ticket  clerk -                        _  24 

•'        Howard  Moore,  office  clerk ---     -     '^           _  24 

Geo.  Folger.  office  clerk  —— -—- 30 

Lewis  Whiteinan,  porter  at  stand -               ^^^  .^g 

Edwin  Gray,  ticket  seller 1""7I!!-'     -  -   -       --  18 

Emorv  Johnson,  police _j         _  IQg 

R.  S.Jones,  bill  for  showcases-- .---'  ^g 

'•        Joe  Williams,  stairs "_'   "_   "_"_  ig 

Walter  Littleton,  clerk  at  pavilion ^^q  _^ 

T  B  Merrv.  entrv  clerk  at  course -       -           "^  18  Oft" 

Lopez  Mauldin,  ticket  clerk  at  pavilion ^  ^^ 

Mechanics' Mill,  bill ^  ' _'_          '  4  00 

John  S.  Wood,  drayage— --_             _  oq  qO 

Geo.  W.  Hancock,  horse  hire -                 "  |g  qq 

Geo.  W.  Lang,  police  at  park jg  qq 

.John  Mitchell,  police  at  park V_\_.  18  00 

R.  D.  White,  grand  stand 86  00, 

Jesse  Slaughter,  work  at  pavilion 30  00 

.John  Huey,  horse  hire,  marshal .^g  ^^ 

"         R.  J.  Brogan,  police  at  park "                        ._   -   -  17  50 

"         H.  Clark," labor  at  park _  ___ \_  18  00 

«        Robert  Greer,  ticket  seller  at  jjark .-_-- -^^  -^   -  ig  qO 

«        Jas.  "Woods,  services  at  park-..-- ---■                  _""-!-  21  00 

"'        0.  H.  Cambridge,  work  at  pavilion -•     -  -^^  ^^ 

•'         Samuel  Gale,  lunches  at  park ■ -^g  q0 

H.  S.  Beals,  usher,  grand  stand  at  park--- P^  ^^ 

C.  M.  Hubbard,  assistant  entry  clerk  at  pavilion ^^ 

C.W.  Hawks,  entry  clerk  (on  account)  at  pavilion ^^  50 

Chas.  Weinrich,  errand  boy  at  pavilion ^.   ^^ 

Samuel  Blair,  entry  clerk  at  park ^g  ^^ 

••         Chas.  Bradv,  police  at  park 20  00 

"        G.  H.  Coulter,  labor  at  pavilion 2o  00 

"         Fred.  Bremall.  labor  at  pavilion -  20  00 

•'        J.  F.  Baker,  labor  at  pavilion gO  ^j^ 

*'         M.  Feidler,  carpenter  at  park . "--"  ^5  QO 

"         H.  Vaca,  labor  at  pavilion 25  00 

"         F.  Davenport,  labor  at  pavilion 25  QO 

'•         Geo.  Mayberry,  labor  at  pavilion ^4  qq 

"        John  Hoff,  night  watchman  at  park Z^  ^^  \ 

•'        W.  F.  Gregg,  decorating  pavilion -^2  OO  t 

•'        Benjamin  Couser,  labof- at  park 2  oO  ■ 

"        A.  Grubbs,  drayage ^0  qq  j 

'•         James  Sims,  entry  clerk  at  pavilion ^1^  qq 

"         "W.  C.  Farnsworth,  labor  at  pavilion ^i)  qq 

"         W.  G.  English,  ticket  clerk  at  pavilion ^^  qq 

"        S.  H.  Harvey,  police  at  park 2g  ^q 

'■■         W.  F.  Gregg,  work  at  pavilion ■^.-,  qq 

IS".  G.  Feldheim,  Assistant  Superintendent  at  pavihou ^^  q^ 

"         A.  H.  Hartman,  service  at  park ^^^  qq 

"        Abe  Keithly,  door-keeper  lower  hall ^g  qq 

•'         "Willie  Craig,  messenger p'l  ^q 

J.  W.  Jackson,  labor  at  pavilion ^q  qq 

"        John  M.  Hoag,  labor  at  pavilion .|g  qq 

"        E.  Carpenter,  services  at  park 
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an.     1 — George  Ingalls, services  at  park 3  00 

California  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company,  iron  work 11   00 

Jesse  Slaughter,  lunch  in  stand  ^ : 10  00 

Daniel  Foley,  police  at  park 24  00 

G.  W.  Smith,  services  at  park i.  18  00 

C.  E.  Rowe,  carpenter  at  park ..  30  00 

r.  M.  Chatterton,  su])erintenflent  repairs  at  park .  75  00 

W.  F.  Brown,  labor  and  watchman 24  00 

J.  0.  Brown,  assistant  entry  clerk  at  pavilion 2S  00 

P.  Caiferty,  police  at  Judges' stand 18  00 

Pacific  Ice  Company,  ice 3  25 

Mrs.  Moses  Gibson,  chambermaid 15  00 

C.  S.  Rowe,  hay  weigher 13  50 

Sims  Emery,  hauling  to  pavilion 75 

M.  Brennon,  police  at  jjark 18  00 

Massey  A:  Taubenheimer,  bill 28  00 

Record- Union,  advertising ^ 62  00 

Bush  Brothers,  bill 83  71 

F.  J.  Lewis,  lining  diplomas - 23  00 

Carl  Ilalver.-ion,  premium i ,  50  00 

Theo.  Winters,  on  account  Spirit  of  the  Times  running  stake, 100  00 

II.  S.  Ciocker  A:  Co.,  bill 514  yf> 

W.  11.  Vanderslice  &  Co.,  bill,  (1875) 490  90 

Capital  Gas  Co.,  bill,  (1870) 292  20 

Ilartwell,  Ilolchkiss  A"  Co '. 21   50 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  October .  10(i  (ifi 

W.  L.  Pritchard,  second  money  on  two-year  old  running  race  50  00 

t".  Co.\,  i)remium 5  00 

Express  wagon,  two  trips 1   00 

Henry  Vaca,  two  days  labor  at  pavilion 2  50 

M.  Schink,  premium 5  00 

W.  G.  English,  on  account .  10  00 

W.  G.  English,  snnilries  as  per  bills ...  1   95 

Gas  Company's  bill.- 2  70 

S.  B  Bourne  A:  Co.,  premium 50  (ID 

Miss  Nettie  Montford,  premium 5  on 

J.  M.  Hogg,  clerk  one  day ._  4  00 

N.  (i.  Feldheim,  balance  as  assistant  superintendent  <>|  halL_  Id  00 

John  p].  Parkinson,  j)remium .  lit  00 

Oakland  News,  advertising 15  00 

Wells.  Fargo  Sc  Co.'s  bill ,S  75 

Marysville  A])peal.  advertising 10  00 

Placer  Ilerahl  (1875),  advertising _ 10  00 

Placer  Herald  (1870),  advertising 5  00 

E.  B.  Motl,  bill 3  00 

C.  F.  Klink,  bill... 7  07 

Clark,  Rikoir  \- Co.,  premium Id  00 

Foster  A- Acock,  bill Id  45 

1).  Weiman  A- Son.bill 1   00 

N.  E.  White,  extra  allowance 20  00 

Harrv  Hill 20  00 

J.  F."Stoll 10  00 

Dale  A- Co 13  75 

White  A- Nichol 2  00 

Bell  A-  McGraw .,  Id  48 

George  H.  Baker,  diplomas ._  27  00 

Express  charges  on  diplomas fJO 

R.  E.  GogingS,  show-case 30  00 

P.  J.  Gleasou's  bill 7  50 

James  Mc(iuire's  bill • 3  00 

John  Ilenning,  premium a  00 

.Joseph  Enright.  premium 25  00 

Huntington,"Hoi)kins  A- Co.,  bill 20  12 

Sacramento  Valley  Agriculturist,  advertising .  12  00 

Nash,  Miller  A  Co.,  premium Id  00 

Carbolic  acid _ 1    00 

Exjiress  wagon,  returning  cases 50 

Silas  Graves,  bill _ 1   50 

Reuben  Johnstm,  whitewashing  j)ark 30  00 

Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company,  premium 20  00 

Internal  revenue  stamps 50 

W.  C.  Hawks,  balance  due  clerking 36  00 
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ja„.     i_Extra  dork  liire  during  last  Legislature 75  00 

'"         A.  J.  Black,  premium  (1875)--.    8  00 

Dailv  Bee.  advertising -"-S  00 

G.  W.  Carey,  Assistant  Superintendent  park 100  00 

London  and  Liverpool  and  Globe  Insurance  Company's  insurance .._-  75  00 

Robert  Bec-k,  salary  for  November 166  66 

'•        Postage  on  Reports  sent  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Australia 2  00 

••         Mrs.  Enos,  premium 5  00 

:Mrs.  Grant,  one  day's  labor  .at  park 2  00 

Caiiital  Furniture  Company,  premium 5  00 

Andrew  P.  Hill 20  00 

Mrs.  Blaekle.ach's  bill  for  badges 10  00 

Miss  Louisa  Chapman,  premium o  00 

•'         Miss  Emma  ITartwell,  premium 6  00 

*'         Miss  Mamie  Wisenuin,  premium .'!  00 

Wm.  (i.  English,  balance  due  for  clerk 20  00 

Miss  Rose  Miller,  premium 2  00 

"         Drury  Melone's  promisory  note 10,000  00 

"        Disco^mt  on  State  warrant,  from   November  twenty-fifth  to  February 

tw£nty-fifth,  at  ten  per  cent. 403  75 

"         Discount  on  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  silver 100  00 

"         D.  0.  Mills  it  Co.,  discount  on  six   thousand  five  hundred  and  sevent}'- 

seven  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  silver 394  66 

Purse  No.  4,  2:2.H  class - 1,200  00 

Purse  No.  5,  2:40  class 500  00 

"         Purse  No.  6,  free  handicap 500  00 

"         Entrance  money  on  above 375  00 

"         Purse  No.  7,  two-mile  heats,  three-year  olds 800  00 

"        Purse  No.  8,  mile  dash  for  three-year  olds  that  have  never  won 300  00 

Purse  No.  9,2:36  class 600  00 

"         Purse  No.  12,  selling  race _          500  00 

"         Henry  Howard  for  riding  E.  Tilton 10  00 

'•        Purse  No.  13,  two-mile  heats  free  for  all 1,000  00 

"         Purse  No.  15,  2:26  class 800  00 

"         Purse  No.  16,  2:31  class 750  00 

"         Purse  No.  17,  two-mile  heats 1,250  00 

"         Theo.  Winters,  Purse  No.  1 $250  00 

"        Entrance  to  Purse  No.  1 300  00 

"         Purse  No.  2 250  00 

"        Entrance  to  Purse  No.  2 250  00 

",      Entrance  to  Purse  No.  3 400  00 


$1,450  00 

Less  amount  in  warrant  No.  48 520  00 

9.30  00 

D.  0.  Mills  &  Co.,  interest  from  July  twenty-eighth  to  December  first 107  37 

John  Hall,  second  money.  Purse  No.  ]  " 50  00 

Capitol  Gas  Co.,  bill  (1875) 328  20 

L.  A.  Upson,  salary,  (1875-6) ...--  300  00 

A.  Hamburger,  bill .  4  75 

J.G.Davis _              7  50 

Locke  ct  Lavenson 12  25 

Wm.  Hawkins,  Spirit  of  the  Times  trotting  purse 575  00 

Theo.  Winters,  balance  of  first  money  Spirit  of  the  Times  running  stake-.  75  00 

Hamilton  &  Jackson, premium 20  00 

F.  S.  George,  balance  due  on  purchased  real  estate 1,636  45 

A.  Meiss,  bill __      _                                                43  00 

A.  Flohr,  premium _         _     13  00 

J.  Kaerth,  premium 11  00 

A.  T.  Nelson  &  Son,  premium 10  00 

James  Parsons,  premium 8  00 

J.  Laidley,  door-keeper  pavilion ''  27  00 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  premium 10  00 

Mrs.  Cronkite,  premium 5  00 

George  H.  Baker,  diplomas 25  60 

Frances  M.  Sherman,  jn-emium 5  00 

S.  Lipman  &  Co.,  bill 4  55 

Sawing  and  carrying  wood 1  50 

Mrs.  Withington,  premium 5  00 

Butte  Record,  advertising ^ 5  00 

Solano  Times,  advertising 8  50 

R.  W.  Jackson,  premium 5  00 
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1 — Daily  Bee,  advertising- 

George  Redding,  premium 

Maud  Dennison,  premium 

Emma   Irwin,  premium 

Ad.   Ilinkson,  premium      

Harry   Kirk,  premium_      

Willie  Cluness,  premium        

Minnie  Cluness,  premium      

Mabel  Cluness,  premium 

Victor  Hartley,  premium 

Minnie    Carroll,  premium 

Nellie  Robin,  premium 

Nellie  Dunlap,  premium 

So[)bia  Cutler,  premium 

Louise  Chapman,  premium • 

Emma  Cruckljon,  premium      

Lucy   Williams,  premium  

Flora  Carroll,  premium 

Robert  Beck,  Seeretary  for  December 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Lewis,  premium 

H,  Waehborst,  bill  ior  napkin  rings 

M.  Ilanraban,  wood  bill    

F.  J.  Lewis,  filling  diplomas 

H.  W.  Seal,  premium 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  advertising  (1875) 

Post-office,  box  rent 

Mrs.  Logan,  premium - 

Postage,  on  reports  (to  Vail) 

Miss  llattie  Knox,  premium 

Miss  Kiltie  Almond,  premium 

Postage,  on  summary  of  races  to  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

J.  L.  Chadderdon,  premium 

N.  E.  White,  balance  due  for  clerking 

.James  Mc(iuire,  bill  (1S75) 

William  Schaumloflel.bill 

William  Crump,  cleaning  office 

E.  Lyons  <t  Co.,  bill 

Sacramento  Journal,  advertising 

A.  A.  Wood,  bill 

A.  A.  Wood,  premium 

n.  S.  Crocker  A- Co.,  bill 

.Jerome  Davis,  bill ' , 

Robert  Beck,  salary --- 

William  (4.  English,  copying,  etc 

C.  H.  Krebs,  bill -— 

Hiram  Clock,  bill.- -- 

Reconl-rnion,  lull 

W.  R.  Strong,  bill 

T.  D.  Scriver,  bill " 

L.  A.  I'pson,  bill 

(t.  \\\  Mayherry,  bill 

R.  S.  Carey,  salary 


Total ^^?'^?i^^ 

Balance. --      l»4oJ^ 

$52,044  75 
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EXHIBITS  AT  THE  FAIR-ISTG. 


ANIMALS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARK. 


THOROUGHBRED    HORSES. 

STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over. 

E.  J.  Baldwin,  San  Francisco — Rutherford. 

W.  L.  Pritchard,  Sacramento — Leinster;  Waterford. 

Henry  Williamson,  Contra  Costa — Wild  Idle. 

Two  years  old. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Rockford  ;  Bill  Barnes. 
William  Boots,  Santa  Clara — Bray  colt. 

One  year  old. 

J.  B.  McDonald,  Yuba — Charley  De  Long. 

MARES. 

Three  years  old. 
R.  T.  O'Hanion,  San  Jose — Sciatica. 

Two  years  old. 

James  B.  Cha.se,  San  Francisco — Wild  Rose. 

One  year  old. 

James  B.  McDonald,  Yuba — Three  mares,  no  names. 
James  Ward,  Nevada — Two  mares,  no  names. 

FAMILY   STALLIONS. 

Best  sire,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less  than  ten  colts,  open  to  all 
D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte  County— Blackbird. 
S.  Eaton,  for  C.  W.  Lightner,  Napa — California  Dexter:     Rocket,  three  years;  Mike  Nye,  two 

years;    Zenith,  two  years;    Johnn;y,  two   years;    George,  two  years;    Dora,  one  year; 

Hallie, one  year;  Fi'ankie,  two  years ;    Harry,  suckling;  Colonel,  suckling;  Adonis,  three 

years;  Mark  Hopkins,  three  years. 

FAMILY    MARES. 

Best  ma.re,  other  tha-n  thoroiiqhhred,  with  not  less  than  three  of  her  colts. 
C.  Hulverson,  Sacramento— Belle :  Franklin;  Queen;  suckling  colt. 

GRADED    STALLIONS. 

Must  have  a  c7-oss  of  thoroughbred  blood  on  either  side  of  sire  or  dam. 

John  Griggs,  Yolo— St.  John. 

Three  years  old  only. 

John  Lynch  (by  Chase),  San  Francisco— Napoleon. 

Two  years  old. 
Marion  Biggs,  Butte— R.  S.  Carey. 

C.  H.  Shear,  Sacramento — Cottage  Boy. 
^  One  year  old. 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte— Heitsic. 
J.  H.  Estudillo,  Alameda— Erwin  Davis,  Jr. 

Less  than  one  year  old. 
D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte— Black  Hawk;  Hunter. 
J.  P.  Thompson,  Sonoma— Tom  Bays. 
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GKAI)f:i)    MAKES. 

).  M.  Reavis,  Butte-  -Flora. 

;.  H.  Shear,  Sacramento — No  name. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt. 

>.  M.  Reavis,  Butte— Betty  ;  Mollic  ;  Jane  ;  Laura. 
.  JI.  Shear,  Sacramento— Alicia  Mandevillc. 

Two  year.H  old. 
allies  Stewart,  Butte — Fanny. 

One  year  old. 
I.  M.  Reavis,  Butte— IManiie. 

ALI.-WORK    STALLIONS. 

Four  yearn  old  and  over. 

I.  M.  Plummer,  Sacramento  County— Black  Eagle. 

.rwi.s  Williams,  El  Dorado— Random,  Jr. 

'.  Kassette,  Sacramento — Charley. 

i.  Hack,  Sacramento — Young  Senator. 

.  s.  McCue,  Marin — Copperhead. 

I.  il.  Rocklellow,  Contra  Costa — Cardinal. 

Three  years  old. 
I.  \V.  Richmond,  Sacramento— Charlie  G. 

Two  years  old. 
I.  II.  Scott,  Sacramento— Prince  Albert :   Rattler. 

One  year  old. 
J.  F.  Sargent,  Yolo— Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

ALL-WOKK    MARKS. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  with  colts. 

\V.  Lightner  and  S.  Eaton.  Napa — Lola. 
I  idvcrson.  Sacramento — Belle. 
Iliick,  Sacramento — No  name. 

Four  years  and  over,  xcithout  colts. 

v.  Lightner  and  S.  Eaton.  Napa— Mary  Fish, 
lick.  Sacramento— Yi>ung  Rattier. 
:ioy  Luce,  Sacramento — Mollie  ;  Alice. 
i    I  omstock,  Yolo — Cora. 

Three  years  old. 

•I.  i:.  Roberts,  Sacramento — Mollic  Stark. 

Two  years  old. 
r.  11.  Murphy,  Sacramento  County— Flora. 

BKST    GELDING. 

For  the  saddle  or  /larncss. 
.1.  I).  Burnett,  Sacramento  County— Rattling  Jim. 

DRAFT    STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over. 

u  Lynch  (by  Chase),  San  Francisco— Hector. 
M.  "\Vorn,  Butte— Gray  Eagle. 
liam  Hood,  Sonoma — Tom  Sayers. 
II.  Miller,  Jr.,  k  Co.,  Sacramento — Idol. 
I  .  W.  Woodward,  Yolo — Monarch. 
•'   hu  James,  Sacramento — Robert  Bruce. 

One  year  old. 
' '.  llulverson,  Sacramento — Franklin. 

DRAFT    MARKS. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt. 

v..  <  "omstock,  Yolo — Polly. 

Four  years  and  over,  no  colt. 

<  .  Thodl,  Solano — Lucy. 

Two  years  old. 

'  .  llulverson,  Sacramento — Queen. 

One  year  old. 

I '.  Thodt,  Solano- Fannv. 

4-('=) 
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ROADSTER    STALLIONS.  J 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

J   L.  Clark,  Sacramento— Ethan  Allen. 
li  AV.  Sealc.  Santa  Clara  County— Elmo. 

C.  W.  Li^htner  and  S.  Eaton,  Napa— California  Dexter. 
J.'  F.  Sargent.  Yolo— Yolo  Bill. 
J.  P.  Smith,  San  Francisco— Cash. 
P.  Hoa?,  Santa  Clara— Paddy  McGee.        ^       ^      .     ^     . 

C  S  CrHtendenand Gleason,  Alameda— Erwm  Davis. 

William  Hendrickson,  San  Francisco— James  Lick. 
G.  W.  Woodward,  Yolo— Don  Juan. 
J.  W.  INIoore,  Sacramento— Confidence. 
J.  M.  Shafter,  Marin— Rustic. 

Three  years  old. 

J.  B.  McDaidd,  Yuba— Brigadier. 
H.  Ilyzer,  Sacramento— Bismarck. 
M.  Tooraev,  Brighton— Adonis. 

Two  years  old. 

0.  0.  Goodrich,  Sacramento  County— Riverside. 
H.  W.  Seale,  Santa  Clara— Elmo  Colt. 
G.  Hack,  Sacramento— Xewton  Booth. 

BEST    GELDING. 

Roadster,  four  years  and  over,  in  harness. 

Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento — Blondin. 
J.  A.  Estudillo,  Alvarado— St.  Charles. 
G.  Hack,  Sacramento — No  name. 

D.  Hoag,  Santa  Clara— Honest  John. 
P.  M.  Worn,  Butte— Signal ;  Nose  ;  Nose. 
W.  M.  Stark,  San  Francisco — Sparrow. 
H.  Schlubiens,  Sacramento — Black  Ralph. 
J.  M.  Estudillo,  Alvarado— Waveiiy. 

ROADSTER    MARES. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  no  colt. 

T.  D.  Mott,  Los  Angeles— Maggie  Mitchell. 
W.  Hendrickson,  San  Francisco — Patchen  Girl. 
James  McCord,  San  Francisco — No  name. 
F.  S.  Malone,  San  Francisco — Susie. 
J.  L.  Clark,  Sacramento — Flora. 
C.  M.  Chase,  San  Francisco — Nellie  C. 
J.  M.  Reavis,  Butte — Flora. 
Joseph  Jasper,  Yuba — Lizzie  Jasper. 

L.  J.  Rose,  Los  Angeles — Barnes'  Idol.  l. 

Best  three  years  old.  p 

J.  D.  Bennett,  Sacramento — Brighton  Belle. 

C.  S.  Crittenden  and  D.  H.  Gleason,  Alameda — Gipsey  Davis. 

Two  years  old. 
S.  Eaton,  Napa — Frankie  E. 

D.  Gannon,  Alameda — Belle  Davis. 
J.  A.  Estudillo,  Alameda — Elsie. 
Crittenden  &.  Gleason,  Alameda — Gracie  C. 
J.  F.  Sargent,  Yolo — Enos  Maid. 
J.  F.  Sargent,  Yolo— Old  Maid. 

CARRIAGE    HORSES. 

Owned  and  driven  by  one  person. 

J.  A.  Burke,  Sacramento — Nick  and  Phil. 

J.  R.  Brockway,  Sacramento — Frank  and  George. 

ROADSTER    TEAMS. 

Owned  and  driven  by  one  person. 

F.  P.  Dodge,  Solano — Barney  and  mate. 

A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Kitty  and  Jenny. 

Joseph  Keuiel,  Grass  Valley — Bally  and  Charlie.  , 

J.  S.  McCue,  Marin — Copperhead  and  male. 

BEST    SADDLE    HORSE. 

C.  A.  Shepley,  Sacramento — Guess. 
L.  Williams,  El  Dorado — George. 
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.  M.  Odell,  Sacramento — Frank. 

E.  Wilson,  Butte — No  name. 

BEST    GELDING. 

For  saddle,  harness,  and  all  purposes. 

M.  Estudillo,  Alameda — Taken  off  by  order  of  President. 
\\.  Gilbert,  Sacramento — Butler. 
.  M.  Odell,  Sacramento — Kate;  George. 
.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Lillie. 
Marion  Biggs,  Butte — Boston. 

JACKS. 

Four  years  and  over. 

F.  Sargent,  Yolo — Smuggler. 

L  0.  Jennings.  Yolo — Honest  .John, 
'arion  Biggs,  Butte — Humboldt. 

MULES. 

Best  span  of  mules,  any  age. 

J.  Steiner,  Yolo — Kind  Charley  ;  Brown  Tom. 
,  W.  Chiles,  Yolo — Katie  Sampson. 

Be.Ht  span  of  any  age. 
.  W.  Chiles,  Yolo — John  and  Dick. 

COLTS. 

Best  yearling  hoi'se  colt. 

Hulverson,  Sacramento — Franklin. 

Be.'it  yearling  jfilly. 
Eaton,  Napa — Hattie  P.;  Dora. 

Best  suckling  horse  colt. 

L.  Clark,  Sacramento — Brown  colt. 
Eaton,  Napa — Colonel. 

Best  exhibit  of  colts. 

,  M.  Reavis,  Butte — Iluntor,  Blackhawk,  Lama,  John  Boggs,  Betty,  Jersey,  and  Heitzig. 

SWEEPSTAKE    MARES. 

».  M.  Reavis,  Butte — Flora;  Nellie. 

Bait  exhibit  of  colts. 

I.  "W.  Lightner,  Napa — Franklin,  Mike,  Nye,  and  Zenith. 
.  Eaton,  Naj)a — Johnny,  George,  Harry,  and  Colonel. 

DURHAM  CATTLE. 


Four  years  old  and  ova: 

M.  Reavis,  Butte— Stonewall ;  8th  Duke  of  Liberty. 
i.  Wick,  Butte— Orlando. 

J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Muscovite. 
LComstock,  Yolo — 1st  Duke  of  Yolo. 

Three  years  old. 
C.  Connor,  Sacramento — Guy. 
M.  Tiiumpson,  Napa — Golddust. 
.  A.  Wood,  Sacramento — Amos  Ladd. 

Two  years  old. 
C.  Conner,  Sacramento — Eureka. 
i.  Wick,  Butte— Golden  Duke. 
!.  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Red  Thorndale;  Oxford  Lud. 

One  year  old. 

M.  Reavis,  Butte— 1st  Duke  of  Chico;  2d  Duke  of  Chico. 

Be  D.  Carr.  Monterey — 6lh  Duke  of  Monterey ;  Duke  of  Gabilan ;  Lorean's  Lord  Oxford. 
Younger,  Santa  Clara — Airdrie  Thorndale;  Double  Duke. 
L  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Governor  Irwin. 

Durham  bull  calces. 

X  M.  Reavis,  Butte — ith  Duke  of  Chico. 

C.  Conner.  Sacramento^"  Ralston." 
I.  D.  Carr,  Monterev — Geneva's  Oxford  ;  Duke  of  Monterey. 
VL  Wick.  Butte— Red  Cloud  2d. 
j'.  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Oxford  Duke. 
|\.  J.  Sci)i;irins.  Sonoma — 1st  Duke  Coldwater. 
;E.  Conjslock,  Yolo — Wheeler;  Hayes.         <■ 
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Best  cow  four  years  old  and  over,  with  calves. 
D.  M.  Reavis.  Butte— 2d  Bell  of  Libert}';  Goodness j  Lady  of  Ashley;  Rosa  Lee;  Cora  Lee. 
J.  C.  Conner,  Sacramento— Mione. 
Jesse  D.  Carr,  Monterey — Pet  of  Geneva. 

C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara— Sprightly ;  Gem. 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte— Valley  Maid. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — I^ellie  Bly. 

Best  cow,  with  calf. 

M.  Wick,  Butte — Belle  Princess;  Venus;  Gem;  Elvina. 

Coleman  Younger,  Santa  Clara— Red  Rose  of  Woodlavvn. 

A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Jenny  McLane;  Flora  Hastings;  I^ellieBly;  Ella  B  2d. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Redskin. 

Three  years  old. 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte — Minnie. 

C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Forest  Rose. 

Tv;o  years  old. 
M.  Wick,  Butte— Diana  Belle. 

C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Rosa  Xell ;  Hester  Ryan. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Essa. 

One  year  old.,  and  less  than  two. 

J.  C.  Connor,  Sacramento — Daisy. 

M.  Wick,  Butte — Moss  Rose ;  Red  Beauty. 

C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Red  Dolly ;  Roan  Dolly. 

A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Fanny  Fern ;  Flora  Hale. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Rosebud. 

Heifer  calves. 

M.  Wick,  Butte — Belle  of  Butte  2d;  Rosalie:  Ruby  1st;  Venus  2d;  Maggie;  Lady  Manchea 
ter;  Frankie  Lorean  1st. 

C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Oxford  Rose. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Twin  Sisters  1  and  2 ;  Jenny  McLane  2d ;  Red  Bird. 

GOLD  MEDAL, 

Avmrd.ed  by  Frederick  Cox  and.  JR..  <S'.  Carey,  for  best  bull  of  any  age. 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte — Stonewall;  8th  Duke  of  Liberty;  2d  Duke  of  Chico;  1st  Duke  of  Chico 
Jesse  D.  Carr,  Monterey — Duke  of  Gabilau. 
M.  Wick,  Butte — Orlando;  Golden  Lorean  Duke. 
C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Red  Thorndale. 
A.  J,  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Governor  Irwin. 
A.  A.  Wood,  Sacramento — Amos  Ladd. 

ALDERXEY  AND  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento — Touchstone. 

Best  bull  three  years  old. 
L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Volunteer. 

Two  years  old. 
P.  Stanton,  Sacramento — Fernando. 

Yearling  bulls. 
P.  Stanton,  Sacramento — Merced. 
Robert  Beck,  Sacramento — Major;  HaiTy. 
L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Dan  de  Quille. 

Bull  calves  dropped  in  eighteen  hund,red  and  seventy-six. 
P.  Stanton,  Sacramento — Mexico;  Dubuque. 
Robert  Beck,  Sacramento — Three  calves. 
L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Ruxton ;  Pi-ince. 

GRADED  JERSEY  BULLS  OF  ALL  AGES. 

A.  B.  Gilbert,  Sacramento— Bull  calf. 

cows. 
Covjsfour  years  old  and  over,  vnthout  calf. 
L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Lilly ;  Hazel. 

Cows  with  calves,  under  one  year. 
P.  Stanton,  Sacramento— Cream  pot  and  calf. 
Robert  Beck,  Sacramento— Venus  and  call ;  Ida  and  calf. 
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B&st  three-year  old  coios. 
•.  Stanton,  Sacramento— Irene;  Rose;  Daffodil:  Primrose;  Magna, 
t'obert  Beek,  Sacramento— Estelle  ;  Dinah  6tli ;  Molly  ;  Dinah  6th  ;  Ruby. 
',.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento— Floss ;  Zephrine;  Cherry;  Empress  Estelle. 

Best  two-year  old  coivs. 
;,,l)crt  Beck,  Sacramento— Olive  4th  ;  Lulu  2d. 

Bent  yearling  cows. 
'.  Stanton,  Sacramento— Caliente  ;  Mollie  Pitcher. 

Heifer  calves  under  one  year. 
'.  Stanton,  Sacramento — Floss;  lone. 

GRADE    JKRSEY    AND    ALOEItXEY    COWS. 

■.  Stanton,  Sacramento — Contra  Costa. 

SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDAL. 

■(.Iriiian  Younger,  Santa  Clara— Bulls:  Red  Thorndale;    Oxford  Lad;  Oxford  Duke;  Double 

Duke,  and  Airdrie  Thorndale.     Cows  :  Sprightly   Gem  ;  Rosa  Nell ;  Hester  Ryan ;  Red 

Rose  of  Woodlawn  ;  2d  Rose  of  Forest  Home :  Red  Dolly  ;  Roan  Dolly  :  Red  Maggie  1st; 

Thorndale  Rose;  Oxford  Rose;   Bonnie  Belle;    Maggie  Thorndale;   Roan  Maggie,  and 

Fairy  Queen. 
\[  Wick  Butte— Bulls:  Orlando;  Golden  Lorean  :  Duke  Red  Cloud  2d.     Cows:  Belle  Princess; 

Venus;   Gem;  Elvina:    Diana   Belle;    Moss  Rose;    Red    Beauty  2d :    Belle   of    Butte; 

Rosalie;  Veiuis  2d  :  Rubv  1st;  Maggie:  Lady  Manchester,  and  Frantic  Lorean  1st. 
[.— ('  D.  Carr.  Monterey— Bulls:  Cth  Duke  of  Monterey;    Duke  of  Gabilan  ;  Lorean's  Lord 

Oxford  ;'  Geneva  Oxford.     Cow  :  Pet  of  Geneva. 
)   M    Reavis,  Butte— Bulls:  Stonewall;    8th    Duke  of  Liberty;  1st  Duke   of  Chieo :    \oung 

Stonewall.     Cows  :  Goodness  2d  ;  Belle  of  Liberty ;  Rosa  Lee :  Lorean  of  Ashley ;  Mmnie ; 

Cora  Lee;  Valley  Maid. 

"SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES"  MEDAL. 

'.I  -man  Youno-er,  Santa  Clara— Bulls:  Red  Thorndale;  Oxford  Lad;  Airdrie;  Thorndale; 
Double  D^uke;  Oxford  Duke.  Cows:  Sprightly;  Gem;  Forest  Rose;  Rosa  Nell ;  Hester 
Ryan  ;  Red  Rose  of  Woodlawn  2d  :  Rose  of  Forest  Home  ;  Red  Dolly  ;  Roan  Dolly  ;  Red 
Maggie;  1st  Thorndale  Rose;  Oxford  Rose;  Bonnie  Belle;  Maggie  Thorndale;  Roan 
Mao'gie  ■  Fairv  Queen. 

\I  Wick  Butte— Bulls:  Orlando:  Golden  Lorean  Duke;  Red  Cloud  2d.  Cows:  Belle  Prin- 
cess; Venus;  Gem:  Elvina;  Diana  Belle:  Moss  Rose ;  Red  Beauty;  2d  Belle  of  Butte  ( 
Rosalie:  Venus  2d  ;  Ruby  1st;  Maggie;  Lad  v  Manchester,  and  Frantic  Lorean  1st. 

D  M  Reavis,  Butte— Blackbird  ;  Brown'' Lancet ;  Mollie;  Lizzie;  McCracken  :  Laura:  Bettie 
F;  Hunter;  Black  Hawk ;  JohnBoggs;  Young  Bettie;  Flora;  Jennie;  Nellie;  Heitzig; 


Mamie;  Restless. 


AYERSHIRE  CATTLE. 


BULLS. 

Four  years  old  and  over. 

Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento— Christopher. 

Three  years  old. 
Mike  Bryte— Sacramento— Woolmet. 

One  year  old. 

Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento — Comet. 

Bull  calf. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento— Scotch  Chief. 

cows. 
Best  cow  and  her  calf  under  one  year. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento — Crocus  and  calf. 

Four  years  old  and  over. 

Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento — Dumpheys. 

Three  years  old. 
Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento — Rosa. 

Two  years  old. 

Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento— Nellie;  Lizzie. 

Yearlings. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento — Jeanette. 


Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento— Laura. 
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Heifers. 


HERD    PRKMIUM. 

One  male  and  Jive  females  over  two  years. 
D  M  Reavis,  Butte— Bulls :  Stonewall ;  8th  Duke  of  Liberty ;  1st  Duke  of  Chico ;  2d  Duke  ol 
'  Chico;' 4th  Duke  of  Chico.     Cows:    2d  Bell  of  Liberty;  Goodness;  Len  Anu  of  Ashley; 
Rosa  Lee:  Cora  Lee;  Minnie;  Valley  Maid. 
M  "Wick  Butte— Bull:  Orlando.     Cows:  Belle  Princess:  Venus;  Gem;  Diana  Bell;  Elvina. 
Co'lemanYounger,  Santa  Clara— Bull:  Red  Thorndale.     Cows:  Sprightly;  Gem;  Forest  Rose; 

Rosa  Xell ;  Hester  Ryan. 
A.J.  Sco<'<^ins,  Sonoma— Bull :    Muscovite.     Cows:  Jennie  McLane;  Flora  Hastmgs;  Nellk 
BlyTEllaB.  2d;  Essa. 

Serd  under  seven  years. 

M.  Wick,  Butte— Red  Cloud  2d.     Heifers :  Moss  Rose ;  Red  Beauty ;  Belle  of  Butte  2d  ;  Rosa-i 

lie;  Venus  2d. 
Coleman  Younger,  Santa  Clara— Airdrie  Thorndale.     Heifers :  Red  Dolly ;   Roan  Dolly ;  Reil 

Maggie :'^st  Thorndale  Rose;  Thorndale  Rose. 
A.  J.  Scogginsj  Sonoma— Bull :    Governor  Johnson.     Cows :  Annie   Fern  ;    Flora  Hall ;  Jennki 

McLane  2d. 

GRADED    CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Four  years  old  and,  over. 
C.  \V.  Hoit,  Sacramento — George. 

One  year  old. 
C.  M.  Reavis,  Butte — Young  Stonewall. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo— Billy. 

cows. 

Four  years  old  and  over. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Chubb. 

Three  years  old. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Betty. 

Two  years  old. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Lady  Tilden.  ' 

One  year  old. 

C.  W.  Hoit,  Sacramento — Ella. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — May  Queen. 

Heifer  Calves. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Speck. 

Milch  cows,  to  be  milked  on  the  ground. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Spotts  Parks. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

•  Bull  and  five  calves. 

M.  Wick,  Butte — Orlando;  Belle  of  Butte  2d,  Venus  2d,  Ruby  1st,  Maggie  Rosalie. 

Coleman  Younger,  Santa  Clara — Oxford  Lad,  with  calves :     Oxford  Rose,  Oxford  Maid,  Maggie, 

Roan  Oxford,  Oxford  Duke. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Muscovite;  Jenny  McLane,  2d  Redbud,  1st  Duke  Coldwater. 

Bulls,  any  age  or  breed. 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte— Stonewall ;  8th  Duke  of  Liberty. 
Jesse  D.  Carr,  Monterey— Duke  of  Gabilan;  Lorean's  Lord  Oxford. 
M.  Wick,  Butte— Orlando :  Golden  Lorean  Duke. 
Coleman  Younger,  Santa  Clara— Red  Thorndale. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma — Governor  Irwin. 

cows. 

Any  age  or  breed. 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte— Rosa  Lee:  Len  Ann  of  Ashley;  Goodness;  Valley  Maid. 
Jesse  D.  Carr,  Monterey— Pet  of  Geneva. 
Coleman  Younger,  Santa  Clara— Sprightly;  Gem. 

SHEEP. 

SPANISH    MERINOS. 

Best  ram  two  years  old.  and,  over. 
Severance  k  Peet,  Alameda— Vermont ;  Big  Leg,  Jr. 
D.  G.  Brown,  Solano— Fremont  3d ;  three  other  rams. 
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'J.  W.  Hancock,  Sutter— Big  Bone. 

rhonias  McConnell,  Sacramento — King  David. 

D.  (1.  Brown,  Solano — One  ram. 

V.  B.  Carrington,  Solano — One  ram. 

Best  ram  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

5everanco  &  Peet,  Alameda— Big  Leg  2d;  Chief  2d. 
7.  G.  Brown,  Solano — Six  yearlings. 

Best  three  ram  lambs. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda- Three  rain  lambs. 
,  ..  W.  Hancock,  Sutter— Big  Bone;  three  ram  lambs. 
\y.  T.  Carr,  Sacramento — Three  ram  lambs. 
[Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Three  ram  lambs. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes  two  years  old  and  over. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda — Pen  of  five. 

0.  G.  Brown,  Solano— Pen  of  six. 
I  Jr.  W.  Hancock,  Sutter — Pen  of  five. 
i?'red.  Cox,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 

Best  pen  of  not  /cs-s  than  Jive  ewe  lambs. 

!  Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda — Pen  of  five. 
'  J.  T.  Carr,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 
'Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 

Best  pen  of  Jive  ewes  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda — Pen  of  five. 
Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 

Best  ram  and  Jive  of  his  lambs. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda — Vermont  and  five  lambs. 
Gr.  W.  Hancock,  Sutter— Big  Bone  and  five  lambs. 
Gr.  T.  Carr,  Sacramento — Kani  and  five  lambs. 

KREXCH    MF.IU.NO    AND    SILESIAN. 

Bucks  two  years  old  and  over. 

J.  R.  Brenton,  Solano — Shortlegs  and  Bob;  Siiortlegs  and  five  lambs. 

Mrs.  Roliort  Blacow,  Alameda— Favorite ;  Pirate;  Favorite  and  five  lambs;  Sutton  and  five 
lambs. 

One  year  and  under  two. 

fijj.  R.  Brenton,  Solano— Napoleon  and  Bismark. 

'f  Mrs.  R.  Blacow,  Alameda — Shepherd's  Pride  and  Hero. 

r.KADED. 

RatTis. 

G.  W.  Hancock,  Sutter — Bunch  ;  Auburn.  ^ 

J.  R.  Brenton — Simpson  ;   Big  Ben. 
PJ.  B.  Carrington — Two  Spanish. 

KRENCH    MKRISO    AND    SILKSIAN. 

£wcs  two  years  and  over. 

IKJ.  R.  Brenton.  Solano — Pen  five  French  ewes. 

f  Mrs.  R.  Blacow,  Alameda — Two  pens  five  French  ewes. 

One  year  and  le-ts  than  two 

J.  R.  Brenton,  Solano — Pen  of  five  ewes  and  over. 

Mrs.  R.  Blacow,  Alameda — Two  pens,  five  ewes  in  each;  one  pen,  five  ewe  lambs. 

GRADED. 

EweJi. 

T.  R.  Brenton,  Solano — Five  French;  five  ewe  lambs. 
J.  B.  Carrington — Five  Spanish. 

COTSWOLD. 

Cross  breed. 
J.  R.  Brenton,  Solano — One  ram,  one  year,  by  French  ram  and  Spanish  ewe. 

SOUTH  DOWNS. 

J.  M.  Thompson,  Suscol,  Napa  County— Montreal ;  three  ram  lambs;  five  ewes  two  years  and 
over;  six  ewes  one  year  and  under  two;  five  lambs;  ram  and  five  lambs;  three  ewes 
and  lamb 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Hams. 


Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda-Vennont,  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

James  M.  Thompson-Montreal,  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

G  W    Ilaiioock— Bic;  Bone,  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

Mrs.  R.  Blacow,  Alameda-Favorite,  and  five  of  his  lambs. 


GOATS. 

DOES.  i^ 

Best  peti  tivo  years  and  over. 


Landrum  it  Rogers— Three  does,  no  name._ 
A.  Scroggs— Two  does,  no  name. 
Gilmore^\ssociation— Three  does,  no  name. 
C.  P.  Bailey — Three  does,  no  name. 

Best  pen  under  two  years. 

Landrum  &  Rogers— Three  does. 

A.  Scroggs — One  doe. 

S.  B.  Thomas,  Sacramento— Three  does. 

Gilmore  Association— Three  does. 

C.  P.  Bailev— Three  does. 


Landrum  k  Rogers— Ten  kids. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  pen  of  ten  kids. 
Does. 


Landrum  &  Rogers— Nameless. 
Gilmore  Association — Cleopatra. 

BUCKS. 

Two  years  and  over. 

Landrum  &  Rogers — Hercules ;    Bob  Lee. 

N.  P.  Cotting— One  buck. 

A.  J.  Scoggins — Billy  Patchen. 

S.  P.  Tho"mas— Ward  Beecher. 

Gilmore  Association — Hannibal. 

C.  P.  Bailey— Dandy  .Jim ;  Romeo  2d. 

N.  Cummings— Sheridan;  Moses;  Grant;  Aaron. 

Under  two  years. 
Landrum  &  Rogers — Champion. 
A.  Scroggs — Young  Billy. 
S.  P.  Thomas— Henry  2d  ;    Tilden. 
Gilman  Association — Gipsey. 
C.  P.  Bailey — No  name.  , 

H.  Cummings — Caleb;  Joshua. 

GRADED. 

S.  P.  Thomas — Three  does  under  two  years. 

Gilmore  Association— Three  does  under  two  years;  three  does  over  two  years. 

C.  P.  Bailey — Three  does  over  two  years ;  three  does  under  two  years. 


Landrum  &  Rogers — Hercules;  Robert  Lee  ;    Champion. 
S.  P.  Thomas— H.  W.  Beecher. 
Gilmore  Association — Hannibal. 

SWINE. 

ESSEX     AND     BEKKSHIRE. 

Best  boar  under  two  years. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa— Sambo. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Jake. 

Best  boar  over  six  months  and  under  twelve. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Napa  Boy  ;   Kentuck. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Jim. 

Best  breeding  sow. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Juno;  Taplast. 

Thomas  Edwards — Lucy. 

E.  Comstock — Betty  ;  Berkie. 
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Be<it  sow  six  months  and  under  twelve. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Queen  ;  cwo  young  sows. 
^  E.  Comstoek,  Yolo — Sallie. 

Best  pair  of  pigs  from  six  to  ten  months. 
E.  Comstoek,  Yolo— Dick  and  Mollie. 
E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Dick  and  Dolly. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Sambo. 
Robert  Roberts — Newton. 
E.  Comstoek,  Yolo — Jake. 

Be,^t  sow  of  any  age  or  breed. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Taplast. 
Thos.  Edwards.  Sacramento — Lucy. 
E.  Comstoek,  Yolo — Bettie. 


Robert  Roberts — Pen  of  six. 
Thos.  Edwards — Pen  of  six. 
E.  Comstoek — Pen  of  six. 


Pen  of  six  pigs. 


POLAND    AND    CHINA. 

Boar  two  years  old  and  over. 


Robert  Roberts — Newton. 

Under  tivo  years  and  over  one. 
W.  C.  Thomas— Jack. 

Sow  six  months  old  and  under  twelve. 
Robert  Roberts — Nellie. 

Pair  of  pigs,  six  to  ten  months. 

Robert  Roberts — George  and  Martha. 

POULTRY. 

^  BLACK    SPANISH. 

F.  A.  George — One  cock  and  two  hens. 

COCHIN  CHINA. 

A.  B.  Gilbert— Lot  of  fowls. 

BROWN     LEGHORN. 

W.  M.  Reese— Lot  of  twelve  fowls. 

BRONZE   TURKEYS. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — One  pair. 

WHITE    LEGHORNS. 

John  Smith,  Sacramento — One  coop. 

DUCKS    AND    GEESE. 

A.  B.  Gilbert.  Sacramento— Black  Cayugas;  Gray  Geese. 


0-n 
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ARTICLES   EXHIBITED   AT   THE   PAEK. 


SECO::^D  DEPARTMENT. 

CI.ASS    I.— MACHINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 

f^     AnA  r\op  stra-w-burning  side  mounted  portable  engine,  Call-    I 
Stent  shn"le  machine.  California  invention  and  manufacture. 

BalcerrH^nSJo-I^One  V^^f^^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^'  ^^1^^°--  manufacture. 
Joseph  Enright-Wood  and  st^w^bun^^^^^^^  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  this 

''•  ^-  ?^iwtLettfw;SaS;  the  Society's  Gold  Medal. 

CLASS    II.— AGKICULTITRAL    MACHINES— FIRST    DIVISION. 

.    r.      TT  TT  T5nT,All    Sacrameuto,  Manager— Gold  medal  threshing  machine, 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co    H-  H  Lmnel     ^^™^J^\°'f^^.^i^  fnvention ;  one  Taylor  horse  hay  rake 

''"'"td '  one  Mil  ;    hav^i^^^^^  manufacture,  second  invention ;  one  perpetua 

miported;  ."^"^  ^Vf.  mff  hind  and  power  corn  sheller,  imported ;  three  Orchard  well 

Baker  fHatflL^rSrrS'sweepstake  Plow  C,  San  Leandvo-Gi.l.s.  por.aWe  pow,., 
California  manufacture. 

CLASS    III.— AGRICULTURAL   MACHINES. 

Uepo»er corn  planter,  imported;  »°\»°iXto       hree°GoAam  seeder,  and  eulti- 
■^'"-4„?s-'r=Xo?W    -r  J„;.,:;TeeJS  i  npop;  one  Cahoon  broadcast  seed 

Baker  rsir£^r:s:2-%r.:x:£^=."X^^^^ 

Buckeye  harvester  mower ;  one  No.  4.  champion  mower. 
R  E  Bowen   Stockton— One  10-foot  header,  California  manufacture. 
T^hA  ElS-kinson   Santa  Rosa-One  flexible  harrow,  California  manufacture 
?  T  Brew  tei^^l  Co!  Roseville-Three  iron  section  harrows,  California  manufactui-e. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sweepstake  Plow  Co.,  San  Francisco-One  Gem  seed   sower,  California, 

manufacture.  . 

V  V    Ampq  Sacramento — One  mowing  machine,  imported.  ,   ,  .,,    •  r.  j 

P^ank  SS,  KJ   Hallman,  Agent-Two  Cahoon  se'ed  sowers;  one  seed  drill,  imported. 
Ezra  M   SteVens  Sacramento-One  Athletic  harrow,  California  manufacture. 
Sacram;nto  Plow  Manufacturing  Co.-One  double  5-horse. plow  ;  ^-smgle  5  horse  plow     on^^ 

4-horse  cultivator,  self-sharpener;    one  sulky  cultivator,  1-hoise,   one  supeiior 

mowing  machine. 

CLASS    IV.— AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES— THIRD    mVISION. 

Van  Brevman  &  Biwant-Patent  field  fonce  and  farm  gate,  California  manufacture 

T   B   Kine  Sacramento-One  fanning  mill  and  grain  separator,  California  manufacture. 

M.C.HawlevTco!-?)ne  No.  1  Champion  fanning  mil/;  One  No.  2  Champion  gram  separator, 

One  regulating  windmill,  imported.  ,     .,,    ^  ,..       •  f„„f„,.A 

M.  R.  Rosp,,  fe°acramento-One  self-regulating  windmill,  California  manufactuie. 
L.  P.  Denny,  Butte— One  windmill,  imported.  .    ,     .„    .  ,    , 

L.  W.  Giddings,  San  Jose-One  Adams'  self-regulating  windmill,  imported. 
E.  L.  Brooks,  Woodland-Ornamental  farm  gate,  self-opener,  California  manufacture. 
Baker  &  Hamilton-Two  Althouse  &  Raymond  windmills,  imported.  ,,,,„„ft..ture 

Nash,  Miller  &  Co.,  Sacramento-Grain  separator  and  fanning  mill,  California  manutacture. 
Jones,  Givens  &  Co.,  Sacramento— Barb  fonce  wire,  Glidden  patent,  imported. 
Wm.  Beninger,  San  Jose— Yotman's  feed  mill,  California  manufacture. 
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CLASS  V. — TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLF.MKXTS. 

M.  R.  Rose,  Sacramento — One  well  pump;  one  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, California  manufacture. 

,D.  N.  Slioi-p,  Sacramento — One  Champion  milk  pan  and  cooler,  imported. 

IM.  C.  Hawley  it  Co.,  Sacramento — Assortment  of  well  pumps. 

ioacramento  Plow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sacramento — One  steam  pump  for  irrigating  or  mining 

purposes,  imported. 
\V:ii.  Laufkotter,  Sacramento — One  well  pump;  one  apparatus  for  irrigating  purposes,  Califor- 
nia manufacture. 

CLASS    VI. — PLOWS. 

I-  iir  Burke  &  Co.,  Sacramento — One  Little  Giant  gang  sulky  plow,  California  manufacture. 

M.  ('.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Linnell,  Agent — One  John  Deere  10-inch  three  plow  gang, 
imported;  one  .John  Deere  12-inch  two-plow  gang;  one  John  Deere  10-inch  two-plow 
gang,  imported;  one  Deere  gang  plow,  three  steel,  single,  imported;  one  Deere  No. 
40  one-horse  plow,  imported;  one  Deere  No.  80  one-horse  plow,  imported:  one  Deere 
No.  7i  stubble  plow,  imported;  one  Deere  No.  7  stubble  plow,  imported ;  one  Deere 
16-inch  sod  plow,  imported;  one  Deere  18-inch  breaking  plow,  imported;  one  8-inch 
three-gang  plow,  Shaw's  patent,  California  manufacture;  one  8-inch  five-gang  plow, 
Shaw's  patent,  California  jnanufacture;  one  8-inch  six-gang  plow,  Shaw's  patent,  Cali- 
fornia manufacture;  one  10-inch  four-gang  y)low,  Shaw's  patent,  California  manufac- 
ture. 

Sacramento  Plow  Manufacturing  Company — One  Iron  King  three-gang  plow;  one  No.  1  Iron 
King  two-gang  plow;  one  No.  2  Iron  King  two-gang  plow;  one  Iron  King  breaking  or 
sod  plow;  two  cast  steel  right-hand  stubble  plows;  two  left-hand  iron  center  stubble 
plows ;  assortment  of  plow  bottoms,  slip  shares. 

Baker  &  Ilamilon,  Sweejistake  Plow  Com]iany,  San  Leandro — Two  No.  2  Eureka  two-gang 
plows,  California  manufacture;  one  Eureka  one-gang  plow,  deep  tiller,  California  man- 
ufacture; two  Sweepstake  rotary  gang  plows,  California  manufacture. 

Frank  Bros.,  R.  L.  Hallman,  Agent — One  Buford  two-gang  plow,  imported;  two  California 
sulky  plows,  imported;  one  Brown's  sulky  plow,  imported;  seven  assorted  Blackhawk 
single  j>lows.  imported. 
C.  Bidwell,  Pittsburgh  Plow  and  Steel  Casting  Works,  branch  house  349  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  G.  B.  Dunlap,  Manager — One  improved  chilled  plow,  imfiorted;  assortment 
of  steel  castings,  imported. 

Matteson  &  Williamson,  Stockton — One  American  Chief  sulky  gang  plow,  California  manu- 
facture. 

CLASS    VII. 

M.  C.  Hawley  A-  Co. — One  Schuttler  2-inch  iron  axle  farm  wagon  for  general  j)urposcs, 
imported;  one  Schuttler  IJ-inch  iron  axle  high  wheel  wagon,  imported;  one  Schut- 
tler 2i-inch  iron  axle  freight  wagon,  imported ;  one  iron  farm  wagon  foj  general  pur- 
poses, imported. 

J.  F.  Hill,  Sacramento — One  farm  wagon,  best  for  general  purposes ;  one  spring  market 
wagon,  California  manufacture;  one  street  goods  wagon,  California  manufacture;  two 
thorough-brace  wagons,  California  manufacture. 

A..  Meister,  Sacramento — One  side-spring  wagon,  California  manufacture ;  one  ."^-spring 
wagon,  California  manufacture. 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco — Two  spring  wagons,  California  manufacture:  one  2-seated 
carriage,  California  manufacture;  one  2-inch  iron  axle  farm  wagon  for  general  pur- 
poses, imported  ;  one  l}-inch  iron  axle  farm  wagon,  imported  ;  one  3i-inch  thimble- 
skein  wagon,  imported;  one  4-inch  thimble-skein  wagon,  imported. 

B.  E.  Ames.  Sacramento — One  2-inch  iron  axle  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes,  imported ; 
one  ."iJi-inch  thimble-skein  wagon  for  general  purposes,  imjiorted ;  one  street  goods 
wagon,  imported;  assortment  of  carriage  wheels,  imported;  one  spring  market  wagon, 
Imported. 

Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Two  2-seated  spring  wagons. 

Frank  Bros.,  San  Francisco — Two  La  Belle  farm  wagons. 

Martin  Kestler,  Sacramento — Two  farm  wagons  for  general  purposes. 

F.  Hill,  Sacramento — One  2-horse  family  carriage;  two  express  wagons;  one   top   spring 
wagon  (withdrawn  by  consent) ;  assortment  of  springs  and  axles. 

MISCELLANEOCS. 

Charles  Creraer,  Red  Blulf — One  ventilated  wagon-cover  for  shipment  of  live  animals,  Califor- 
nia invention. 

Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento — One  Toust's  hay  loader,  imported. 

Theodore  A.  Sheller.  Marysville — Improved  plastering  lath,  California  invention. 

Sacramento  Plow  Manufacturing  Company — Two  weed  cutters,  California  manufacture ;  one 
pair  pruning  shears,  California  manufacture. 

Price  &  Morgan,  Oakland — Artesian  and  prospecting  auger,  California  invention. 

Byron  Jackson,  Woodland — Jackson's  patent  self-feeder  for  threshing,  California  manufacture. 

^f.  C.  Hawley  &  Co. — Derrick  and  nets  for  unloading  wagon,  D.  Crane,  manufacturer.  Knight's 
Landing. 
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ARTICLES    EXHIBITED    IX    PAVILIOX-LOWER   HALL. 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    I. 

M.  C.  Hawley  1-  Co.,  Sacramento — One  trade  engine,  Eastern;  one  boring  and  drilling 
machine. 

R.  Iloskins,  Dutch  Flat — One  improved  Little  Giant  machine,  for  hydraulic  mining,  with  deflect- 
ing nozzle,  California  invention  and  manufacture. 

Waterhouse <fc  Lester, Sacramento — One  Dole  hub  mortising  machine;  one  Dole  spoke-trimming 
and  fellow-boring  machine. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sacramento — One  hot  air  engine:  one  saw  gummer. 

Osborn  &  Alexander,  San  Francisco — One  mortising  machine;  one  scroll  sawing  machine;  one 
wood  turning  lathe;  one  circular  sawing  machine. 

CLASS    II. — THIRD    DIVISION. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &:  Co.,  Sacramento — One  lawn  mower;  one  sprinkler;  well  augurs. 

CLASS    IV. 

0.  A.  Davis,  Sacramento — Bee  hive. 

Nash.  Miller  <fe  Co.,  Sacramento^ — Grain  separator  and  fanning  mill,  California  manufacture. 

Benninger  <fc  Co.,  San  Jose — One  Totman's  feed  mill. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Sacramento — One  Regulator  windmill. 

E.  K.  Howes  <Sr  Co.,  San  Francisco — Best  refrigerator. 

George  McDaniel,  Sacramento — One  agricultural  boiler. 

CLASS  V. — TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMKXTS. 

William  Laufkotter.  Sacramento — One  deep  well  force  pump. 

George  McDaniel,  Sacramento — One  washing  machine. 

0.  A.  Davis,  Sacramento — One  egg  carrier. 

E.  K.  Howes  &  Co.,  San  Francisco — One  churn ;  one  butter  worker :  one  washing  machine :  one  i 

clothes-horse,  to  occupy  the  least  space — all  California  manufacture. 
Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sacramento — One  sausage  machine;  one  clothes  wringer. 
M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Best  assortment  of  pumps. 
D.  H.  Thorpe,  Sacramento — Milk  cooler. 

CLASS    VII. 

California  Carriage  Company,  Sacramento — One  double  heater;  one  1-seat  top  buggy;  one 
phaeton :  one  piano  box,  open  buggy ;  one  business  wagon  ;  one  trotting  sulky. 

Studebaker  "B-  Manufacturing  Company,  Sacramento — Two  top  buggies;  one  trotting  wagon 
one.  "iggy. 

J.  F.  Hill,  -xnento — One  side-spring  top  buggy;  one  shifting  seat  Eureka  top  carriage;  one 

opei    .nifting  seat  Eureka :  one  light  trotting  wagon;  one  road  wagon ;  one  open  buggy. 

George  Mc  Janiel,  Sacramento — Four  phtetons;  two  Concord  side  springs;  one  Ivers. 

J.  Henschell,  Sacramento — One  end  spring  2-horse  top  buggv. 

Daniel  Mason,  Sacramento^Three  top  buggies;  one  trotting" wagon. 

R.  Dale,  Sacramento — One  baby  carriage,  leather,  reversable  top ;  one  baby  carriage,  reversable  top. 

Waterhouse  <fc  Lester,  Sacramento — Best  display  of  California  made  wheels,  eighteen  pounds; 
trotting  sulky,  best  buggy ;  four  sets  express,  one  set  freight  hubs,  and  farm  wagon ;  Stod- 
dard's patent  polished  and  black  carriage  springs:  display  of  carriage  hardware  and 
trimmings;  special  case  of  silver  and  gold  trimmings  for  buggies  and  carriages;  Clark's 
shade  and  holder  for  buggies  and  wagons. 

California  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company,  Sacramento — Two  sets  of  Doland  &  Scherb's 
patent  springs. 

Carroll  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco — One  best  2-horse  family  carriage;  one  best 
1 -horse  family  carriage;  one  top  buggy :  one  seated  open  carriage;  one  trotting  wagon. 

H.  M.  Bernard,  Sacramento — One  light  trotting  wagon. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    I. 

Tubbs  k  Co.,  San  Francisco— Best  display  of  cordage. 

CLASS    It. 

Brown,  McKay  <fe  Co.,  Benicia— Crop  sole  and  harness  leather. 

i 
i 
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Patents. 


"Eastmond  k  Cottier,  Sacramento— Ventilator  for  water  closets,  patented  January  11th.  1870. 
'.   D.   Hopper,    Sacramento— Pump  valve,  patented    July    22,  1876;    Beer   valve,  patented 

August  29th,  1876.  ^ 

Bullard  k  Loftus,  Sacramento— Best  hose  coupling,  '-The  Loftus  Patent,"  patented  June  13th, 

1876. 
1.  Iloskins,  Dutch  Flat— Deflecting  nozzle  for  hydraulic  mining.     (Enters  for  special  premium 

and  Baker  k  Hamilton  gold  medal.) 

*We  enter  and  compete  for  tlie  Baker  &  Hamilton  gold  medal.— Sw<mo»d  <t  Cottier. 
tWe  enter  and  compete  for  the  Baker  &  Hamilton  gold  medal.— BuHard  <f-  Loflus. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    I. 

[For  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  this  Department,  the  Societi/'s  Gold  Medal.] 

Detroit  Safe  Company,  Sacramento— Greenleaf's  lock;  five  fire  and  burglar-proof  safes;  three 

combination  locks;  one  double  chronometer  bank  lock. 
A..  E.  Aitken,  Nebraska — Labasta  chimney  and  burner;  lamps. 
Bullard  k  Byan,  Sacramento — Best  window  fastener  and  resrulator. 
Jolin  Herring,  Sacramento — Six  furrowing  jjicks;  six  cracking  picks. 
E.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  Sacramento — Best  sample  block  tin  j)ipe. 
Huntington,  Hopkins  k  Co.,  Sacramento- Best  display  of  brass  work;  best  display  of  axles; 

best  display  of  locks;  best  display  of  door  tri mm ing.s;  best  display  of  window  trimmings'; 

best  display  of  window  blinds  and  shutter  trimmings:  best  display  of  general  hardware; 

best  disj)lay  of  mechanics'  tools:  best  displav  of  table  cutlerv:"best''displav  of  pocket 

cutlery;  best  display  of  mill  saws;  best  displav  of  hand  saws;  best  display  of  files:  best 

display  of  pruning  shears;  best  display  of  pruning  knives;  best  display  of  anti-friction 

metal ;  best  display  of  shot. 

CLASS    II. 

E.  B.  I^Iott,  Jr.,  Sacramento— Best  parlor  stoves;  portable  cooking  range  (Rathbone's  improved)- 
portable  cooking  range;  parlor  grate;  sjjecimen  of  marbleized  iron.  ' 

|L.  L.  Lewis,  Sacramento— ("ouking  range;  one  No.  4,  with  cojiper  boiler  attached ;  one  boiler 
for  French  range:  jwrtable  range  for  coal.  No.  2  Crowned  Belle:  portable  range  for 
wood,  No.  3  Imin-oved:  Riciimond's  One.  with  boiler  connected;  cooking  stove  for  coal, 
one  No.  4  Golden  Nugget:  cooking  stove  for  wuod,  one  No.  7  Extension  Empire  Citv; 
heating  furnace,  one  No.  15  Richmond,  adapted  to  soft  coal:  three  Riciiards'  i)atent  ven- 
tilators and  chimney-tops;  one  patent  sloi)-hopper;  display  of  plumbers'  goods:  laundry 
stove.  o  J 

W.  G.  Williams,  Agent,  Sacramento— One  Hull's  argand  oil  stove. 

CLASS    I — SPECIAL 

Huntington,  Hopkins  k  Co.,  Sacramento— Disj)lav  of  railway  car  trimmings"  " '  ^vy  of  Ameri- 
can guns;  display  of  horseshoe  nails,  ready  pointed;  displav  of  tree.  Ws,  Waters' 
patent.  "'         . 

Union  Horse  Nail  Company,  Chicago  (Huntington,  Hopkins  k  Co.,  Agents,  Sa.'ramento)— 
Eighty  boxes  horseshoe  nails. 

George  0.  Bates,  Sacramento— Burglar-proof  window. 
W.  Mayberry,  Sacramento — Game  trap. 

CLASS    IV. WOODEN"    WARE,    CALIKORXIA    MANITACTURE. 

Taft  k  Bennett,  Sacramento— Three  pairs  outside  blinds;  three  pairs  inside  blinds,  pine;  three 
pairs  inside,  folding. 

Hartwell,  Hotchkiss  k  Stalker,  Sacramento— One  door;  inside  blinds  (cedar)  for  two  windows; 
three  brackets:  one  No.  9  column  and  pedestal;  one  balastrade;  one  stair  newel;  one 
circular  moulding:  scroll  work. 

E.  K.  Howes  k  Co.,  San  Francisco— Display  of  cedar  ware  :  disj)lav  of  pine  ware :  display  of 
oak  ware;  display  of  wooden  ware:  di.«play  of  hardwood  ware;  five  Eureka  refriger- 
ators— one  laurel,  one  black  walnut,  two  asli,  all  painted— one  grained  and  varnished  ; 
two  dozen  brass  bound  i>ails,  striped  cedar,  varnished  ;  two  dozen  brass  bound  j)ails,  not 
varnished;  two  dozen  iron  hoop  pails,  not  varnished ;  two  dozen  iron  hoop  i)ails;  two 
dozen  painted:  two  nests  brass  bound:  .step-ladders,  four  and  six  feet.  Spanish  cedar; 
one  and  one-half  dozen  No.  1  cedar  tubs,  varnished:  one-half  dozen  No.  2  cedar  tubs, 
varnished:  two-thirds  dozen  No.  3  cedar  tubs,  varnished;  two-thirds  dozen  No.  4  cedar 
tubs,  varnished  ;  one  half  dozen  of  each  clothes-frames,  large,  medium,  and  small. Span- 
ish cedar;  two  dozen  milk  pails,  galvanized,  hoops  medium  size ;  two  dozen  milk  i)ails,  gal- 
vanized, hoops  large  size;  one  and  one-half  dozen  milk  pails,  brass  hoops,  large  size ; 
two  dozen  galvenized  hoop  j)ails,  varnished:  two  dozen  iron  hooj)  pails,  varnished:  two 
dozen  painted;  two  nests  of  flour  pails,  three  in  nest,  galvanized  hoops;  two  dozen  brass 
bound;  two  dozen,  iron  hoops,  painted;  one  dozen  towel  rollers;  five-sixths  dozen  flow- 
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ercd  varnished  pails;  jelly  pails;  tobacco  pails ;  one  cottonwood  tobacco  pail;  one  dash 
churn'  iron  hoops,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  one  dash  churn,  galvanized  hoops,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  one 
dash  churn,  brass  hoops,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,4;  one  box  chum,  Xos.  0,1,2,4;  one  cylinder 
churn  Nos.  1,  2,3.4,5;  one  thermometer  churn,  o^os.  0,  1,2,3,4,5;  each  clothes- 
frames,  large,  medium,  and  small :  one  each  Udell's  step-ladder,  four,  five,  and  six  feet ; 
one  dozen  "barrel  covers  :  one  dozen  half-barrel  covers ;  two  butter  workers  :  one  dozen 
painted  kegs,  one  gallon;  one  dozen  painted  kegs,  two  gallons;  one-half  dozen  brass 
bound  tubs^No.  1 ;  two-thirds  dozen  galvanized  hoop  tubs,  Jso.  1 ;  two-thirds  dozen  gal- 
vanized hoop  tubs,  Xo.  2;  two-thirds  dozen  galvanized  hoop  tubs,  Xo.  3;  one  and  one- 
half  dozen  iron  bound  hoop  tubs,  'So.  1;  one-half  dozen  iron  hoop  tubs.  No  2  ;  two-thirds 
dozen  iron  hoop  tubs,  No.  3  ;  two  nests  painted  tubs;  one  twenty-eight  two-pound  roll 
butter  boxes ;  one  fifty  two-pound  roll  butter  boxes ;  one  dozen  E.  K.  Howes'  wash- 
boards; one  diamond  "carved,  or  raised:  one  of  each,  cheese  safes,  large,  medium,  and 
small;  one  nest  cheese  hoops;  one-half  dozen  stable  pails,  galvanized  hoops,  Xo.  1;  one- 
half  dozen  stable  pails,  galvanized  hoops,  No.  2 ;  one-half  dozen  stable  pails,  galvanized 
hoops,  No.  3 ;  one-half  dozen  stable  pails,  plain  hoops.  No.  1 :  one-half  dozen  stable 
pails,  plain  hoops,  No.  2;  one-half  dozen  stable  pails,  plain  hoops,  No.  3;  three-fourths 
dozen  ship  buckets,  plain  hoops ;  three-fourths  dozen  ship  buckets,  galvanized  hoops ; 
two  one  hundred-pound  butter  firkins,  galvanized  hoops;  two  fifty-pound  butter  firkins, 
galvanized  hoops :  two  Orange  County  butter  pails;  two  each,  butter  tubs,  thirty-five, 
fiftv.  and  sixty  pounds :  two  each,  butter  kits,  sixteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-iive  pounds; 
two  each,  butter  kegs,  eight  pounds;  eleven  two-pound  butter  moulds;  one  dozen  one 
gallon  varnished  kegs;  one  dozen  two-gallon  varnished  kegs;  one  brass-bound  field  keg ; 
fourteen  powder  kegs,  assorted  sizes;  two  syrup  kegs;  thirteen  packed  ice-cream  freezers, 
cog-wheel,  double  action,  and  fly-wheels ;  two  box  refrigerators,  fancy  woods ;  one  box 
refrigerator,  sugar-pine,  varnished;  one  dozen  brass  wire  sieves;  one  dozen  tinned. 

GLASS    IV. — SPECIAL. 

J.  H.  Taggart,  Sacramento — Premium  flour  safe. 
J.  Rundelt,  Suisun — Model  extension  ladder. 

CHEMICALS — CALIFORNIA    MANUFACTURE. 

Pitcher  &  Palmer,  Sacramento — Display  of  axle  grease. 

Withington  &  Bagley,  Sacramento — Display  of  soap  and  chemicals,  California  manufacture. 

C.  Jingens,  Sacramento — Three  boxes  and  one  bundle  common  glue ;  three  boxes  fish  glue. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  <fe  Co.,  Sacramento — Best  display  of  blacking;  best  display  of  stove 
polish. 

Lonegard  <t  McBride  (Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Agents) — Lubricators,  California  inven- 
tion ;  machinery  oil,  etc.,  California  invention. 

H.  G.  Bassiler,  Stockton — Gilt  edge  yeast  powder. 

C.  Weisel  <fe  Co.,  Sacramento — "White  glue;  A,  transparent;  AB  glue;  B  glue;  C  glue. 

CLASS    VII. 

Bergman    Bros.,  Sacramento — Terra    cotta;     Rockingham   ware:     stoneware;     yellow- ware; 

earthenware  ;  roofing  tile,  and  pottery  of  various  kinds — California  manufacture. 
Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento — Displa}'  of  California  marble ;  display  of  dressed  stone. 
William  Gwynn,  Sacramento — One  barrel  hydraulic  cement;  one  barrel  lime;  one  barrel  fine 

clay  ;  one  barrel  California  plaster;  one  barrel  Eastern  plaster;  one  lot  of  pressed  brick; 

fire  brick  and  tile. 
Theodore  Winters,  Reno,  Nevada — Exhibit  of  salt. 

CLASS    VIII. 

Jacob  Hoehn,  Sacramento — Lehigh  coal;  Sidney  coal ;  Seattle  coal;  Cannel  coal;  Livermore 
coal,  California ;  egg  hard  coal;  West  Hartley  coal;  peat,  California;  coke,  California,; 
Wellington,  California. 

CLASS    VIII. — SPECIAL. 

Salamander  Felting  Company,  San  Francisco,  Seward  Cole,  Manager — Abestos  boiler  covering. 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 
For  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  this  department,  the  Society's  Gold  Medal. 

CLASS    II. 

Agricultural  products,  farm  products,  food,  condiments,  etc- 
M.  Briggs — One  sack  small  black  rye,  winter  sown,  forty-four  bushels  per  acre ;  one  sack  white 

Australian  wheat,  winter  sown,  weight  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel;  one  sack  white 

club  wheat,  sixty -three  and  three-quarter  pounds  per  bushel,  winter  sown;  one  sack 

barley. 
T.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lincoln — One  sack  Tapahanoek  wheat;  one  sack  white  Clawson;  one  sack 

white  Chili;  one  sack  Australian;  one  sack  barley  (entered  for  gold  medal). 
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Daniel  Click,  Sheridan — One  sack  flour. 

J.  P.  Odberl,  Sacramento  County — Two  bushels  white  Tuscany  wheat. 

M.  Haynie,  Sacramento  County — One  bale  of  hops ;  one  sack  proper  wheat;  one  sack  wild  oats. 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento — Two  bales  of  hops. 

Davis  <fe  Poorman — One  bushel  yellow  corn. 

CLASS    I. 

0-  A.  Davis,  Sacramento — California  Tobacco. 

CLASS    III. VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — One-half  bushel  Garnet  of  Chili  potatoes;  one-half  bushel  Early  Rose 
potatoes;  one-half  bushel  Goodrich  potatoes;  one-half  bushel  Oregon  peach  blow  pota- 
toes; one-half  bushel  blue  potatoes;  one-half  bushel  Salt  Lake  rneshanock  potatoes ;  one- 
half  bushel  English  white  potatoes;  one  dozen  Yankee  pumpkins;  one  mammoth 
pumpkin. 

CLASS    I. 

John  Smith,  Sacramento — Six  sugar  beets;  one  peck  trophy  tomatoes. 

H.  Latham.  Sacramento — Six  best  sugar  beets  ;  eight  mangel  wurzel. 

James  M.  Tliompson,  Napa — One  box  triumph  tomatoes. 

Davis  &  Poorman,  Sacramento — E.xhibit  of  stock  of  corn;  Hubbard  squashes;  field  pumpkins; 

long-neck  squashes  (Curshaw);  sugar  beets. 
Ed.  L.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Best  variety  of  potatoes;  one-half  peck  white  beans;  one-half  peck 

field  peas;  one-half  peck  garden  peas;  one-half  peck  castor  beans;  greatest  variety  of 

peas. 
Numan  A-  Rogers,  Sacramento — Best  six  cucumbers. 

D.  DeBenardi,  Sacramento — Best  table  or  collection  of  vegetables. 

For  best  display  and  collection  of  vegetables  ravicd  by  the  exhibitor 

Felix  Gabrielle,  Sacramento — One-half  bushel  red  potatoes;  one-half  bushel  white  potatoes; 
one-half  bushel  other  varieties;  greatest  variety  of  Irish  pototoes;  one-half  bushel  sweet 
potatoes;  twelve  parsnips;  twelve  long  carrots;  six  blood  beets;  six  turnips;  onr 
peek  tomatoes;  six  drumhead  cabbages;  six  red  Dutch  cabbages;  six  of  other  varieties: 
three  heads  cauliflowers,  three  heads  broccoli;  six  lieads  lettuce;  one-lialf  peck  red 
onions;  one-half  peck  yellow  onions:  one-half  peck  white  onions;  one-half  peck  pep- 
pers for  pickling:  twelve  roots  of  salsify;  si.\  stalks  of  celery;  si.x  marrow  S(|ua.siies;  six 
Ilubbani  squashes  ;  largest  pumpkins:  one  dozen  sweet  corn;  three  watermelons;  six 
cucumbers  :  one-half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  jkmI  ;  one-half  peck  white  beans,  dry  ;  one-half 
peck  kidney  busii  beans,  in  jxjd;  one-half  peck  pole  beans,  other  than  Lima,  in  pod ; 
one-half  peck  field  beans,  dry;  one-half  peck  garden  beans,  dry  ;  and  greatest  variety  of 
peas,  dry ;  one-half  peck  Gherkin  cucumbers;  three  purple  egg  plants;  cantaloupes; 
melons. 

E.  L.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Extra  early  Vermont  potatoes;  Bergus'  extra  early  potatoes;  Brezie'3 

j)rolific  potatoes;  Brezie's  surprise  potatoes;  Brownel's  beauty  potatoes;  peerless  potatoes; 
Coniption  surprise  potatoes;  early  rose  potatoes;  late  rose  potatoes;  eureka  pototoes; 
rneshanock  potatoes ;  snow  flake  potatoes. 

CLASS    IV — FLOWERS. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  Flowering  Plants. 

F.  A.  Ebel,  Sacramento — Best  collection  of  ornamental  foliage  plants;  best  collection  of  new 

and  rare  plants;    roses  in  bloom ;    fuchias   in    bloom;  display  of  cut  flowers:    display 
of  bouquets;  collection  of  Australian  plants;  collection  of  plants  suitable  for  green-house, 
conservatory,  and  window  culture:  collection  of  hanging-baskets  ct^intaining  plants. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Williams,  Sacramento — Collection  of  hanging-basket  llowcrs. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    II. 

Geo.  A.  Deitz,  Sacramento — For  best  fruit:  Muscat  raisins;  Sultana  raisins;  Feozages  raisins; 
Rose  of  Peru  dried  grapes;  German  prunes;  Black  Hamburg  dried  grapes;  Grose  de 
Agin  prune;  Petite  prune. 

CLASS    V. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Sacramento — One  cheese  two  months  old. 

CLASS    VI. 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sacramento — One  jar  of  butter. 
Miss  Ilattie  E.  Sprague.  Sacramento — One  firkin  of  butter. 
H.  T.  Huggins.  Sacramento — One  case  of  butter. 
Sophie  Edwards,  Sacramento — One  jar  of  biscuits. 

Miss  Rose  Miller,  Sacramento — One  jar  of  biscuits;  domestic  wheat  bread;  one  loaf  of  corn 
bread. 
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W  M   Rodman,  Davisville— One  box  of  butter,  ten  pounds  or  more.  r 

Eiiima  "M   Hartwell.  Sacramento— One  loaf  domestic  brown  bread;  one  loaf  white  bread. 
Geo  A.  bietz,' Sacraniento— Yellow  egg  prune;  yellow  petite  prune;    magnum   bonum  plum; 
"  "washin"-ton  plum ;  Bartlett  pears ;  Dix  pears;  Moor  park  apricots;  Spitzenburg  apples  j 
apnles,  dried  whole ;  Crawford  peaches;  cherries;  plums;  and  other  varieties. 
J.  Ren'z,  San' Francisco— Blackberry  brandy  ("Bonanza");  Bourbon  whisky, 
liomer,  Williams  Sc  Co.,  San  Francisco— Yerba  Buena  Bitters. 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    II. 

Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento— Six  monuments ;  three  statues ;  two  vases  with  pedestals ;  one 
small  Vermont  scroll ;  one  granite  head  stone ;  one  swinging  dove. 

CLASS    VI. 

M.  C.  Hunt,  Sacramento— Ten  pounds  fresh  butter. 

W.  F.  Peterson,  Sacramento — Four  loaves  baker's  bread. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Ten  pounds  butter;  domestic  corn  bread;  domestic  brown 
bread. 

Miss  Inez  Enos,  Florin — Ten  pounds  butter. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Enos,  Florin — Domestic  white  bread. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin— Thirty  pounds  packed  butter,  made  in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six ;  domestic  white  bread ;  domestic  corn  bread. 

J.  0.  Harris,  Nicolaus — Ten  pounds  fresh  butter. 

CLASS    VII. 

0.  A.  Davis,  Sacramento — Fifty  ])ounds  honey. 
G.  W.  Rapp  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Japan  tea. 

Articles  in  Lower  Hall. 

Sacramento  Plow  Company,  Sacramento — One  fruit  dryer. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Sacramento — One  windmill;  display  of  pumps;  trade  engine;  boring 

and  drilling  machine. 
Starr  Mills — Nine  sacks  flour,  meal,  etc. 
G.  0.  Bates^Burglar-proof  window. 
T.  L.  Chamberlain,  Placer — Four  sacks  grain. 
M.  Biggs,  Butte — Four  sacks  grain. 

CLASS    II. 

J.  F.  Sargent,  Capay — Patent  office  variety  of  wheat;  Proper  variety  of  wheat;  Sonora 
variety  of  wheat. 

F.  P.  Lowell — One  sack  Centennial  rye ;  one  sack  white  wild  oats ;  one  sack  alfalfa. 

Newbourg  k  Lages,  Sacramento — One  sack  oat  meal ;  one  sack  oat  groats  ;  one  sack  Graham 
flour;  one  sack  rye  flour ;  one  sack  rye  meal;  one  sack  white  cornmeal;  one  sack  yel- 
low cornmeal;  one  sack  cracked  wheat;  one  sack  malt. 

J.  B.  Carrington,  Denverton — One  sack  threshed  corn;  one  sack  ear  corn. 

Phffinix  Mill,  Sacramento — One  barrel  flour. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 
For  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  this  department,  the  Society's  Gold  Medal. 

TEXTILE    FABRICS,  AND  MATERIAL    FROM    WHICH    THEY    ARE    MADE. 

C.  Meirdicks,  Sacramento — One  knit  bed  spread. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacramento — Display  of  woolen  goods;  one  Mackinaw  blanket;  stocking 

yarn. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Lot  of  California  yarn ;  one  double  carpet  ooverlet  (Sacramento  made) ; 

exhibition  of  military  and  naval  goods  and  regalias;  display  of  fancy  work. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Walter,  Vallejo — Thirteen  and  one-half  yards  rag  carpet. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    I. 

W.  F.  Palmer,  San  Francisco — Display  of  mechanics'  tools. 

Bush  Bros.,  Sacramento — Chandeliers  and  globes. 

A.  T.  Nelson  &  Son,  Sacramento — Display  of  saddlers'  hardware. 

A.  S.  Hallidie,  San  Francisco — Set  of  Gordon  furniture;  one  sofa;  two  chairs;  one  folding 
chair;  one  camp  stool;  wire  goods;  seven  flower  pot  stands,  wii-e  goods;  one  music 
stand;  one  sample  board  of  wire  and  wire  rope;  wire  goods;  one  lot  hanging  baskets, 
wire  goods;  three  flower  pot  brackets,  wire  work;  one  case  iron  and  brass  riddle  wire 
work;  one  provision  safe;  one  dozen  brackets;  two  lots  oval  and  round  dish  covers;  one 
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sample  wire  flat  rope;  one  garden  arch;  six  pink  frames;  nine  floral  designs;  eleven 
brass  and  five  painted  bird  cages,  wire  work;  one  roll  brass  cloth  ;  twelve  rolls  shade 
cloth;  display  of  wire  fenders;  two  wire  bouquet-holders ;  one  set  turned  wire  goods  ;  one 
dozen  each  cage  S2>rings  and  shades;  three  rat  traps;  twelve  rolls  iron  wire  cloth;  one 
wire  summer  laouse ;  live  samples  Gordon  and  cemetery  fence  and  gate. 

aac  Burke,  Sacramento — Rag  carpet. 

bsoloni  Hamilton,  Sacramento — Rag  carpet. 

lie  it  Co.,  Sacramento — Case  California  made  silk. 

lexander  McKay,  San  Francisco — Two  rolls  rag  carpet. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Best  hand  sewing,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  four  pieces. 

[iss  Nellie  Robin,  Sacramento — Hair  work  (wreath). 
moma  A.  Klees,  Sacramento — Patch  work  quilt. 

irrie  N.  Taft,  Sacramento — Four  pieces  silk  embroidery;  two  pieces  worsted;  bouquet  hair 

work  ;  six  pieces  silk  quilt, 
iss  Mamie  Wiseman,  Sacramento — Cotton  embroidered  handkerchief ;  crochet  work  ;  patch- 
work quilt. 

tiss  Mattic  E.  Ilubbs,  Sacramento — One  patciiwork  quilt. 

[iss  Enmia  M.  Ilartwell,  Sacramento — Crochet  work  sack ;  worsted  embroidered  daisy  mats. 

[iss  Minnie  Drew,  Sacramento — Specimen  worsted  embroidery. 

[iss  Carrie  M.  Taft,  Sacramento — Crochet  work,  silk;  worsted  embroidered  chair. 

[iss  Emily  Deeh',  Folsom — Crocket  work  tidy. 

[iss  Nellie  Miller,  Sacra?nento — Crochet  work,  two  tidies. 

liss  Lidi  I.  Churcli,  Sacramento — Patchwork  quilt. 

liss  Selina  Noble,  Sacramento — Pair  knit  cotton  stockings;  crocket  work  lace. 

liss  Emily  Tli<)m])son,  Sacramento — Hand  ma<le  shirt;  specimen  leaf  and  moss  work. 

Ii.«s  Emily  ajid  Julia  Nicolaus — Wax  work  wreath;  hair  work  wreath. 

liss  Minnie  Kuhl,  Sacramento — Worsted  embroidery;  Turner  belt;  toilet  set  work;  basket; 
two  mats;  crochet  work;  three  hair-pin  holders;  silk  embroidery;  card  receiver;  picture 

I  frames;  box  for  postage  stamps;  corner  shelf. 

liss  Lizzie  Ott,  Sacramento — Hair  wreath;  crochet  lace;  tatting  collars. 

liss  Emma  AL  Hartwell,  Sacramento — Patchwork  quilt. 

liss  A.  IIul)ert,  Sacramento — Crocliet  work  worsted. 

liss  Fannie  Foster,  Sacramento — Crochet  work  tidy. 

liss  Carrie  Hamilton,  Sacramento — Wax  work  cross. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


ieorge  T.  Bromley,  San  Francisco — Gas  sunliglit  apparatus. 

r.  M.  Reese,  Sacramento — Specimen  pencil  drawing. 

..  Hubert,  Sacramento — Scent  castle;  straw  castle:  knitted  chair  tidy;  card  case;  pair  hair- 
pin sat<'hels;  canvass  pin  cushion. 

liss  Carrie  M.  Taft,  Sacramento — Bouquet  worsted  work;  cushion  worsted  work;  two  hair-pin 
cushions. 

liss  Mamie  Wiseman,  Sacramento — Toilet  set:  sick  sofa  cushion;  emliroiilored  flannel  skirt; 
set  of  mats  ;  braided  slipjier  case. 

liss  Nellie  Robin.  Sacramento — Bead  work. 

faster  W.  J.  Ford,  Sacramento — Marble  and  sand  stone  match  boxes. 

liss  Emma  M.  Hartwell,  Sacramento — ShT?ll  monument;  shell,  pebble  and  moss  cross;  skirt, 
hand  sewing;  handkerchief  box;  beaded  watch  case;  card-board  bracket;  set  toilet 
mats;  pair  card-board  toilet  mats;  toilet  cushion;  book  pin  cushion;  two  jewel  baskets; 
hair-pin  roll;  hair-pin  box;  letter  receiver;  card  receiver. 

liss  Minnie  Hartwell,  Sacran»ento — Court-]ilaster  case;  book  mark. 

liss  Minnie  Drew,  Sacramento — Leaf  impression. 

liss  Nellie  Dunlaj),  Sacramento — Set  tidies  ;  toilet  set. 

liss  Sofa  Cutlei-,  Sacramento — Worsted  toilet  ciisliion. 

liss  Lucy  Williams,  Sacramento — Hair-j)in  barrel;  cravat  case;  match  safe. 

liss  Minnie  P.  Carroll,  Sacramento — Match  safe. 

liss  Flora  Carroll,  Sacramento — Cravat  box. 

liss  Lelia  Carroll.  Sacramento — Watch  pocket. 

liss  Flora  Carroll — Wall  pocket ;    drawing  of  a  hand  ;  drawing  of  a  head. 

liss  Minnie  Carroll,  Sacramento — Drawing  of  a  horse. 

liss  Nettie  Hamilton,  Sacramento — Pair  toilet  mats. 

liss  Francis  yi.  Sherman,  Sacramento — Dress. 


liss  Alice  B.  Lawson — Cards  pressed  flowers;  tidy, 
■elia  C.  Simmons,  Sacramento — Pencil  drawing. 

6-(«) 
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Miss  Nellie  Miller— Lamp  mats ;  sample  patchwork. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Winters— Sample  laee  work ;  pillow  shams ;  hair-pin  jewelry  and  hair  receiveii^ 

Miss  Nettie  B.  Averv— Three  tidies.  I| 

Miss  Lidi  J.  Clinch— Sample  of  buttonhole  stitchmg  and  hemming.  ;■ 

MissSelma  Noble — Four  tidies;   one  lamp  mat;   one  bead  basket  (watch-pocket  bead  work). 

Miss  Eva  Griffits— Two  pencil  drawings. 

Frank  Bruce — One  bracket  frame. 

Miss  Ilattie  Knox— Letter  receiver;    shaving  book. 

Master  Charles  Thompson— Crayon  drawing;  drawing  in  India  ink. 

Miss  Barbara  Zwickel — Pair  pillow  shams.  vij 

Miss  Nellie  Ogden — Worsted  wreath.  | 

Miss  Minnie  Kuhl — Fancy  handkerchief  box;  pin  cushion;  cornucopia  (silk  and  bead  worki|!. 

Miss  Lizzie  Ott— Worsted  wreath ;  knitted  lace ;  tidies.  I 

Miss  Minnie  Heinrich — Worsted  worked  stool. 

Miss  Lois  Cliaprnan— Gilt  embroidery  on  velvet.  {^ 

Miss  Emma  M.  Hartwell — Wall  pocket;  scent  satchel;  collar  box. 

Miss  Emma  W.  Crackbon— Mat  (toilet). 

Miss  Alice  Foster — Java  canvas  tidy,  and  honey  comb  tidy. 

CLASS    II. 

M.  Schink,  Sacramento — Saddle  trees. 

S.  Roth — Three  sets  double  harness;  two  sets  single  harness;  one  set  team  harness;  display 
saddles  and  bridles. 

D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento — One  silk  hat;  one  soft  hat. 

J.  C.  Meussdorffer — One  silk  hat;  one  soft  hat. 

Angora  Robe  and  Glove  Company,  San  Jose — Display  of  leather. 

C.  IL  Krebs — Display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders. 

J.  T.  Stoll — Two  sets  double  harness;  two  sets  single  harness;  one  set  double  team  harness 
four  Mexican  saddles;  two  bridles. 

A.  T.  Nelson  &  Son — One  set  double  harness  (coach);  one  set  double  harness  (carriage);  on 
set  double  harness  (buggy);  two  sets  single  harness;  five  Mexican  saddles;  display  c 
bridles  (seven);  display  of  saddle  trees  (four). 

James  Parsons — Display  of  men's  and  boys'  boots  and  shoes;  display  of  ladies',  misses',  an' 
children's  boots,  shoes  and  gaiters;  one  pair  ladies'  slippers,  French  kid,  blue;  one  pai 
ladies'  boots,  kid,  boxed  toes;  one  pair  gents'  dress  shoes,  Alexis  buckle;  one  pair  ladie: 
French  kid  button  boots.  i 

J.  Kaerth — One  pair  Congress  gaiters;  one  pair  ladies'  slippers;  one  pair  boots.  "*' 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin — Display  of  cut  flowers;  display  of  bouquets. 

Horace  P.  Fletcher,  San  Francisco — Display  of  printing  inks. 

S.  Roth,  Sacramento — Display  of  fifteen  whips;  six  bridles;  one  halter;  three  horse  blankets 
three  lap  robes;  two  linen  dusters;  two  linen  sheets  and  hoods;  eleven  interlining  bootsi 
eighteen  dozen  collars;  two  horse  collars. 

Angora  Robe  and  Glove  Company,  San  Jose — Display  of  robes  and  mats. 

J.  T.  Stoll,  Sacramento — Two  "Stoll"  jockey  saddles;  one  American  Schafter  saddle;  tW' 
ladies' side  saddles;  two  i)air  pads;  four  gig  saddles;  sixteen  whip  blacksnakes;  threj 
buggy  robes;  one  blanket  and  hood;  twenty-one  assorted  collars;  one  hair  bridle,  mad 
from  Chinamen's  queues;  fifteen  blankets  and  robes;  seven  mats;  fourteen  whips;  si:^ 
nets;  one  rawhide  rope;  display  of  horse  collars;  twelve  horse  boots. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


A.  A.  Yinger,  Sacramento — Three  ottaman  covers;  silk  quilt;  white  quilt;  sofa  pillow;  foq 

rest.  * 

Mrs.  Wm.  Garrish,  Sacramento— Patchwork  quilt. 
Miss  Anna  Gruhler,  Sacramento — Four  specimen  wax  flowers. 
Miss  R.  Stocal,  Jackson — Specimen  of  flower  work.  • 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Moorhead,  Sacramento — Specimen  of  sea  moss  cross;  wreath  of  worsted  flowers. 

Miss  M.  Clement,  Sacramento— Display  of  silk  embroidery. 

G.  D.  Allmond,  Sacramento— Display  of  gloves  and  mittens  (leather). 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Taylor,  Sacramento— Crochet  shawl  (shoulder). 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Ball,  Sacramento— Patchwork  quilt  (silk);  patchwork  quilt. 

Mrs.  S.  Tryon,  Sacramento— Embroidery  with  beads. 

Mrs.  Walther,  Sacramento— Crochet  shawl;  lamp  stand  mat;  embroidered  sofa  cushion;  sped 

men  moss  work;  specimen  flower  work. 
Miss  Nancy  Jackson,  Elk  Grove— Patchwork  quilt. 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento — Specimen  moss  work;  table  covers  (crochet) ;  tatting  collars. 
Miss  Nettie  M.  Montfort,  Sacramento— Silk  embroidery;  embroidered  handkerchief. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Sacramento— Variety  artificial  flowers;  velvet  bonnet;  silk  bonnet. 
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rs.  B.  "Welch— Worked  quilt. 

rs.  H.  Stetlin,  San  Francisco — Five  embroidered  handkerchiefs;  five  pair  silk  embroidered 
ikf    *    slippers;  silk  embroidered  society  flag;  chenille  embroidered  pin  cushion  and  handker- 
''l         chief  box;  embroidered  sofa  cushion. 
Irs.  D.  Morton,  Sacramento— "Worked  quilt;  patched  quilt. 

i.iss  Hattie  E.  Bell,  Sacramento — Specimen  wax  work;  ottoman  cover;  lamp  stand  mat. 
1  H.  Berkley,  Sacramento — Ottoman  cover. 
C.  Meussd'orfter,  Sacramento — Exhibit  of  hats  and  caps. 
J  rs.  L.  Latcher,  Sacramento — Patchwork  quilt. 

.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento — Men's  hats  and  caps;  collection  of  furs, 
f  :r3.  Leland  Howe,  Sacramento— Embroidered  sofa  cushion;  specimens  embroidery  with  beads. 
4'iss  M.  Clements,  Sacramento — Four  tatting  collars. 

t  Its.  II.  Kuhl,  Sacramento— Child's  Aflghan ;  crochet  shawl ;  silk  embroidered  skirt  and  shawl ; 
;         lamp  stand  mat. 

[\ts.  James  M.  Henderson,  Sacramento — Patchwork  quilt, 
llngora  Robe  and  Glove  Co.,  San  Jose— Assortment  of  gloves  and  mittens, 
kessrs.  Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Embroidered  handkerchief. 
!  Irs.  E.  S.  Hart.  Florin — Two  patchwork  quilts, 
itrs.  W.  F.  Heidhardt,  Sacramento — Patchwork  quilt. 
'        M.  A.  Morehcad,  Sacramento — Embroidered  picture. 
Ikrs.  Latcher,  Sacramento — One  silk  quilt, 
/^iss  Lena  Ilodgen,  Woodland — Silk  quilt, 
rs.  E.  H.  Williams,  Woodland— Two  specimens  of  leaf  mark, 
rs.  Hook,  Sacramento — Specimen  wax  flowers. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    III. — MISCELLA.NEOUS. 

[re.  A.  Zimmerman,  Sacramento— Baby  buggy  robe;  worsted  worked  table  cloth;  chair  tidy. 
..  A.  Yinger,  Sacramento— Specimen  of  hair  work ;  carriage  robe:  three  embroidered  tidies; 

two  slipper  cases;  pin  cushion,  bead  work  ;  lambrequin;  home  knit  lace, 
jaac  Burke,  Sacramento — Chair  tidy  :  knit  scarf, 
.bsolo'm  Hamilton,  Sacramento — Perforated  cross  on  velvet. 
'.  Kriger.  Sacramento— Table  spread  ;  bed  spread ;  rocking-chair  tidy. 
iiss  M.  Clements,  Sacramento — Sanitary  corsets  and  goods. 
[ies  N.  C.  Pond.  Sacramento — Two  ladies'  dresses, 
fre.  M.  A.  Moorhead,  Sacramento— Colored   fish   scale   wreath;    coraline   wreath;  Spanish 

stitched  bandkerchiefs. 
.  A.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Sacramento— Display  of  ladies'  underwear. 
Ire.  L.  A.  Logan — Hair  wreath. 
fiss  Carrie  Sclozee,  Sacramento— Wax  cross;  wreath  worsted  flcyvers;  wreath  tarlatan  flowers; 

frame  autumn  leaves. 
Ire.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Sacramento — Hand  knit  bed  spread. 
Ire.  Nellie  E.  Taylor,  Sacnimento-Bag  for  soilecl  handkerchiefs;    Centennial  quilt,  original 

design,  all  hand  work. 
Ire.  Lelaud  Howe,  Sacramento — Memorial  relic,  autumnal  leaves. 
Ire.  Walther,  Sacramento— Neck   scarf;   spatter  work  box;  floor  rugs;  four  tidies;    hair-pin 

work. 
Iiss  Nancv  Jackson,  Elk  Grove — Three  pieces  fancy  paper  work. 

Ire.  J.  M.'  Pierce,  Sacramento- Two  tatting  mats ;  sjiecimen  feather  work  wreath  ;  hair  wreath, 
iiss  Nettie  M.  Montfort,  Sacramento— Five  cotton  embroidered  mats;  scrap  book. 
ire.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Sacramento— S[)ecial  display  of  feathere. 
lire.  Sarah  Riehm,' Sacramento — Bed  set  (five  pieces). 
4re.  D.  Gardiner,  Sacramento — Hair  work. 
4re.  B.  Welch,  Sacramento — Two  pillow  shains. 
Hiss  Emma  Tubbs,  Sacramento— Tatting   tidv ;  crochet  tidy;    toilet  set  (three   pieces);  two 

hanging  baskets;  pair  beaded  toilet  mats;  two  beaded  jewel   cases;    beaded   hair-pm 

holder ;"  Java  canvas  tidy  :  two  beaded  watch  cases, 
lire.  E.  R.  Hamilton.  Sacramento— Boudoir  ornaments.  ,11       1 

ilre.  H.  Stetlin,  San  Francisco— Two  cotton  embroidered  pillows,  by  hand ;  four  braided  pil- 
lows, by  hand;  handkerchief  ornamental  (embroidery), 
lire.  D.  Horton,  Sacramento— Two  pillow  shams. 
Ttfrs.  Nellie  E.  Tavlor,  Sacramento — Pair  crochet  mats. 

..Mr<.  R.  W.  Lewis— Collection  moss  work;  watch  case  and  jewel  bag  combined. 
M-.  :M.  A.  Burke— One  tidy. 

R.  R.  Doan— Pair  pillow  slips;  chair  tidy  ;  sample  of  tidy. 

Hays,  Sacramento — Fancy  card  basket  (made  ot  tin). 

Pt.  Noble,  Sacramento — Cigar  and  card  case  combined. 

< '.  Lages,  Sacramento — Basket  wax  flowers. 

u>l  Hill,  San  Francisco— Sample  Florence  sewing  machine  work 

S.  J.  Maddux,  Sacramento — Three  ladies'  night  dresses. 
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Mrs  II  Kuhl  Sacramento — Three  assorted  nubias ;  embroidered  toilet  set;  pair  knitted  drawerjff, 
(worsted) :  two  knitted  zephyr  shirts:  assortment  of  ladies'  and  children's  zephyr  capesi 
children's  "worsted  walking  cloaks;  children's  crochet  zephyr  socks;  children's  crocheJfc 
lefo-in"^  shoes;  embroidered  pin-cushion.  >i; 

Mrs.  James  M.  Henderson,  Sacramento— Hair  wreath ;  worsted  chair  tidy.  -^ 

Mrs!  B.  Langeuette,  Jackson— Tarlatan  wreath  (Major  Beck).  . 

Mrs.  Dana  Perkins,  Rockland— Tatting  tidy.  f 

Miss  Nellie  Henlev,  Sacramento— Specimen  of  pressed  natural  flowers.  , 

Mrs.  Wm.  Kellv,  Sacramento— Worsted  buggy  robe.  \ 

:Messrs.  Dale  <k  Co.,  Sacramento— Lace  collar  and  lace  fan. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Moorhead,  Sacramento — Rag  rug. 

Mrs.  "Withington,  Sacramento — Five  rag  rugs;  three  wreaths  natural  autumn  leaves. 

C.  H.  Krebs,  Sacramento— Fancy  paper  boxes  and  fancy  paper  tobacco  box. 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Taylor,  Sacramento— Five  pieces  crochet  trimming. 

J.  F.  Farnsworth,  Sacramento— Frame  collection  butterflies  and  bugs. 

Musical  Listruments,  Cabinet  Ware — California  Manufacture. 

J.  G.  Davis,  Sacramento— Set  parlor  chairs;  two  lounges;  office  easy  chair.  ' 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento— One  set  parlor  chairs,  four  pieces ;  one  extension  table,  walnut ' 

twelve  feet ;  one  lounge. 
James  S.  Smith,  San  Francisco— Two  square  pianos,  Guild  make;  one  upright  grand  piano-; 

one  concert  piano;  seven  parlor  organs,  Smith  American  Company. 

CLASS    VI. 

Alta  Soap  Company,  San  Francisco — Display  of  soap ;  one  box  bleaching  soap. 

C.  II.  Krebs,  Sacramento— Seven  cases  sample  paint,  Averill's  California  manufacture. 

Whittier,  Fuller  <fe  Co.,  Sacramento — Samples  paint,  California  manufacture. 

Jesse  Healey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco — Pacific  rubber  paint,  California  manufacture. 

Whittier,  Fuller  <t  Co.,  Sacramento — Prussian  blue ;  white  lead. 

I.  L.  Merrill,  San  Francisco — Samples  of  paint. 

M.  L.  Hammer,  Sacramento — Hammer's  compound  glycerole  of  tar. 

Eugene  Ruby — Display  of  cleansing  soap;  display  of  liquid  court  plaster. 

Alta  Soap  Company,  San  Francisco — Box  borax  soap.  « 

T.  M.  Leef  k  Co,,  Sacramento — California  yeast  cake. 

G.  F.  Atkinson,  San  Francisco — Smith  Brothers'  chemical  refined  borax. 

J.  L.  Chadderdon,  San  Francisco — Seventeen  bottles  of  varnish,  can  varnish,  California  manu- 
facture; display  of  artists'  materials;  display  of  wax  flower  materials;  display  of  large 
specimen  of  gum  copal ;  fifteen  bottles  of  gum  copal. 

J.  G.  Davis, Sacramento — Set  parlor  furniture;  sofa;  writing  desk;  display  of  upholstery. 

Jacob  Strahle,  San  Francisco — California  standard  billiard  table. 

Clark,  Rickoff  <k  Co.,  San  Francisco — Disjjlay  of  mattresses,  Lane's  patent;  display  of  spring 
beds,  improved  Crandall. 

S.  D.  Hamburger  k  Co.,  Sacramento — Three  writing  desks,  and  one  book  case,  California  man- 
ufacture. 

H.  S.  Perkins,  San  Francisco — The  Star  spring  beds,  McMain's  patent,  California  mannfactureJ 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento — Set  bedroom  furniture;  spring  bed;  one  sofa,  brown  silk,  satini 
ruffles;  set  parlor  furniture,  gilt,  etc. :  two  side  tables;  one  book  ca.se;  one  writing  desk';! 
one  sick  chair;  one  office  chair,  in  leather;  one  centre  table. 

Capital  Furniture  Company,  Sacramento — Four  sets  bedroom  furniture ;  one  spring  bed ;  one 
centre  table ;  one  book  case. 

J.  D.  Hamburger — One  dressing  bureau. 

S.  G.  Davis,  Sacramento—Three  patent  rocking  chairs ;  foot  rest ;  three  ottamans. 

Clark,  Rickoff"  &  Co.,  San  Francisco — Pillows  and  bolster,  patent  curled  wool. 

S.  D.  Hamburger  &  Co.,  Sacramento — One  bedstead,  washstand,  and  commode ;  one  chifonneae., 

A.  Xachman,  San  Francisco — Four  Champion  spring  beds,  Judson's  patent. 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento — Bedstead,  walnut :  one  dressing-case  bureau ;  washstand ;  sominoj 
easy  chair;  marble  top  centre  table ;  Empire  Turkish  chair;  satin  rocking-chair ;  gilteaajri 
chair ;  gilt  easel  cabinet ;  atascha. 

CLASS  V. 

Philosophical,  Sporting,  Surgical,  Dental,  Drawing ,  Painting ,  Surveying  and  Leveling  InstrumentH' 

and  Apparatus,  etc.,  of  fine  workniawihip ,  exhibited  by  maker  (American  manufacture). 
Fisk  &  Gill,  Sacramento — Display  of  electic  machines. 
A.  Flohr,  Sacramento — Breech-loading  shotgun,  California    make;    sporting  rifle,    Califom|8ii 

make;  game  bag,  California  make. 
G.  A.  Stephenson,  Sacramento—Surgical  instruments,  four  pieces. 
American  Sewing  Machine  Company — Sewing  machines. 

CLASS    VI.  • 

Miss  M.  Clement— Plaiting  machine.  P 

J.  A.  Stewart  &  Co. — Plaiting  machine.  * 

L.  M.  Whittier — Display  of  carpenters'  tools. 
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.  Phillips,  Saci-amento — Display  of  steel  and  die-sinking  stencil;  patent  champion  sewing  case. 
P.  Dixon,  Sacramento — Dixon's  retrieve  break. 

!irv  Eckhardt,  Sacramento — Breech-loading  shotgun;  display  of  firearms. 
Mn-nce  Sewing  Machine  Company — Sewing  machines, 
uiiiinal  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company,  Fisk  &  Gill,  Agents,  Sacramento — Specimen  of  the 

system. 
.  Flolir,  Sacramento — Display  of  firearms;  cartridge  carrier ;  shell-loader;  gun  material  and 

fishing  tackle, 
lieeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Companyj-San  Francisco — Sewing  machines. 
,  \V.  Cam))bell,  Sacramento — Sewing  machine  attachment. 
.  S.  Ilallidie.  San  Francisco — Three  fire  extinguishers. 

'i:incl  Ilill,  San  Francisco — Four  Florence  oil  stoves;  one  miniature  steam  engine. 
iiu'''r  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco — Sewing  machines. 

CLASS    VIII. 

-.  Allmond — Display  of  California  minerals. 
L.  Merrill,  San  Francisco — Sample  of  asbestos  from  Merrill's  mine.  Placer  county,  California; 
sample  of  steatite  boiler  and  steam  pipe  covering;  steatite  roofing;  soapstone,  pulverized; 
bath  and  fire  brick. 
Ic,  San  Francisco — Samples  each  in   California  and  Italian  asbestos;  samples  of  asbestos 
material. 

FIFTH   DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    VII. 

[iss  Rose  Miller,  Brighton — Ten  jars  raspberry  jelly,  in  glass:  six  jars  quince  jelly,  in  glass; 
six  jars  blacklicrry  j<'lly,  in  glass;  six  jars  strawberry,  in  glass;  six  jars  currant  jelly, 
in  glass;  six  jars  blackberry'  jam;  six  jars  raspberry  jam;  display  of  fruit,  in  glass, 
thirty-five  varieties;  display  of  preser\'es,  in  glass,  thirty  varieties. 

Irs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento — Disj)lay  of  fruits,  in  glass,  one  hundred  and  fifty  jars;  six 
jars  raspberry  jelly,  in  glass:  six  jars  red  currant  jelly,  in  glass;  twelve  jars  black  cur- 
rant, in  glass';  twelve  jars  blackberry  jolly,  in  glass:  six  jars  strawberry  jelly,  in  glass; 
six  jars  (luinco  jelly,  in  glass;  six  jars  blackberry  jam,  in  glass;  display  of  preserves,  in 
glass,  six  varieties:  disj)iay  of  pickles,  twelve  varieties;  display  of  brandied  peaches. 

frs.  J.  M.  Enos,  Flnrin — Six  jars  blackberry  jelly. 

"re.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin — Five  gallons  blackberry'  syrup;  six  jars  red  currant  jelly  ;  six  jars 
quince  jelly;  six  jars  of  blacklierry  jam;  display  of  preserves,  in  glass;  eight  jars 
peaches;  three  jars  black  cherries;'  six  jars  strawberries;  eight  jars  pears;  display  of 
])ickles. 

acramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  Sacramento — Four  barrels  beet  sugar;  five  gallons  syrup 
made  of  beets. 

ohn  Herring.  Sacramento — Display  of  fruit  in  glass;  display  of  brandy  peaches;  display  of 
pickles;  display  of  preserved  grapes  and  peaches. 

trs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Six  jars  blackberry  jam. 

Irs.  .James  Lansing,  Sacramento — Twenty-four  glasses  apple  jelly. 

ilrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin — Six  jars  n-d  currant  jam. 

Irs.  S.  Bambcr,  Placervillc — Six  cases  preserved  fruit. 

lacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Co. — Specimen  of  loaf  sugar;  lumj>  (cargo  lumps)  sugar;  "A" 
crushed  sugar;  fine  sugar:  granulated  sugar;  cube  sugar:  yellow  coffee  sugar;  beet  seed 
(1876);  beet  syrup;  spirits  from  beet  syrup:  potash  from  beet  syrup;  refuse  beet  after 
extracting  sugar;  sugar  beets;  six  stages  from  oeet  juice,  passing  and  cleaning  process. 

ohn  Herring,  Sacramento — I)isplay  of  brandy  iilums;  display  of  tomato  catsup,  bottles. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  best  di.tplay  of  fruit,  gold  medal  worth  one  hundred  dollars. 

danuel  De  Costa,  Sacramento — Six  varieties  of  apples. 
H.  Pan  (best  three,  three  dollars),  Brighton — Display  of  apples. 

Ilessrs.  De  Bernard!  &  Co.,  (best  as  exhibitor,  twenty  dollars),  Sacramento — Display  of  apples, 
sevent^'-one  varieties;  display  of  pears,  twelve  varieties;  display  of  peaches,  nineteen 
varieties;  display  of  plums,' five  varieties;  display  of  green  figs;  display  of  troj>ical 
fruits:  specimens  of  oranges;  disjilay  of  specimens  of  lemons;  display  of  seedling  fruits; 
general  display  of  fruits. 
S.  Bamber,  Placei-ville — Forty  varieties  of  apples;  nineteen  varieties  of  pears;  twenty-seven 
varieties  of  i>eache3;  seventeen  varieties  of  plums;  four  varieties  of  figs;  seedling  fruit. 

i4rs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin — Samples  green  figs. 

Robert  Williamson  (best  twelve,  ten  dollars:  best  three,  three  dollars),  Sacramento — Thirty-fiv& 
varieties  of  apples;  twenty-one  varieties  of  pears;  five  varieties  of  plums;  nine  varie- 
ties of  peaches ;  nineteen  varieties  of  seedling  fruit;  five  varieties  of  peaches ;  one  variety 
of  quince. 

E.  L.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Three  varieties  of  bellflower;  one  variety  of  peaches. 
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J   D.  Ketchum,  Bidwell's  Bar— Eighteen  oranges. 

J   Routier,  Florin— Six  varieties  of  apples;  two  figs. 

Mrs  T.  D.  Ball,  Sacramento— Six  golden  russet  pears;  ten  apple  quinces. 

J    B.  Carrino-ton.  Denverton — Two  varieties   California  green  coffee:    one  variety  Californii 

brown^offee:  one  variety  California  ground  coffee;  one  variety  California  coffee  tree. 
Mrs.  L.  Whittier,  Sacramento— Thirteen  quinces. 
Eobert  Williamson— Four  varieties  of  quinces;    one  specimen  of  evergreen  and  ever-bearin, 

blackberry. 
S.  W.  Ralston,  Courtland— One  box  quinces. 

CLASS    II. 

Mrs.  C.  II.  Cowan,  Sacramento— Twenty-five  pounds  dried  apples;  twenty-five  pounds  driec: 

pears;  twenty-five  pounds  dried  peaches;  half  peck  shelled  almonds. 
"W.  V.  Miller,  Brighton — Twenty-five  pounds  dried  apples ;  twenty-five  pounds  dried   pears 
'  twenty-five  pounds  dried  peaches :  twenty-five  pounds  dried  plums ;  twenty-five  pound; 

dried  apricots;  twenty-five  pounds  dried  nectarines;  ten  pounds  dried  figs ;  one  variety 

dried  berries  (blackberries) ;  twenty-five  pounds  raisins. 
Mrs.  James  Lansing— Half  peck  soft-shell  almonds. 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Twenty-five  pounds  raisins;  ten  pounds  dried  figs;  twenty -fiv 

pounds    dried    apples:    twenty-five   pounds   dried   plums;    twenty-five  pounds  driei. 

peaches.  i 

CLASS   II.  I 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin — Twenty-five  pounds  dried  pears;  twenty-five  pounds  dried  peaches! 
twenty-five  pounds  dried  nectarines;  fifty  pounds  dried  plums.  * 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Twenty-five  pounds  dried  apples;  twenty-five  pounds  driec ^1 
pears;  twenty-five  pounds  dried  peaches;  twenty-five  pounds  dried  plums;  twenty-fivM, 
pounds  dried  apricots;  twenty-five  pounds  dried  nectarines;  twenty-five  pounds  driec  1 
quinces ;  twenty-five  pounds  dried  raisins  :  exhibition  of  dried  berries  in  variety. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento— Half  peck  English  walnuts;  half  peck  soft-shell  almonds;  half  peci.i 

peanuts. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin — Twenty-five  pounds  raisins. 
Robert  Williamson — Half  peck  soft-shell  almonds. 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Twenty-five  pounds  dried  pears. 
J.  Routier,  Florin — Sixty  pounds  raisins  (white  Muscat  Alexandria) ;  twenty-five  jDounds  dried 

plums  ;  half  peck  soft-shell  almonds. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Florin — Twenty-five  pjounds  dried  prunes. 
Messrs.  DeBernardi  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Six  varieties  table  grapes ;  six  varieties  wine  grapes . 

varieties  raisins  grape. 
W.  V.  Miller,  Brighton — Six  varieties  table  grape;  three  varieties  ■\vine  grape. 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Fourteen  varieties  table  grapes;  nine  varieties  wine  grapes;  foui 

varieties  raisins. 
Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento — Two  varieties  table  grapes. 
P.  H.  Murphy,  Brighton — Six  varieties  table  grapes;  six  varieties  wine  grapes;  three  varieties 

raisin  grapes. 
R.  B.  Blowers,  Woodland — Three  varieties  raisin  grapes;  fifteen  varieties  wine  grapes;  fifteen 

varieties  table  grapes. 
J.  Routier,  Florin — Twelve  varieties  wine  grapes;  two  varieties  raisin  grapes;  twenty  varieties 

raisin  grape. 
Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Walsh's  Station — One  bottle  sweet  wine;  six  bottles  California  Port  wine 
J.  T.  Bailey,  Brighton — Two  bottles  grape  brandy,  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 
Jacob  Knauth  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Four  varities  white  wine;  three  varieties  red  wine:  three 

varieties  sweet  wine. 
Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma — Ten  varieties  of  white  wine;  two  varieties  red  wine;  six  varieties  oi 

sweet  wine ;  two  varieties  of  special  wine ;  three  bottles  grape  brandy. 
Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Walsh's  Station — One  bottle  elderberry  wine  ;  two  bottles  blackberry  wine; 

one  bottle  Muscat  wine. 
J.  Renz,  Sacramfento — Renz  herb  bitters  and  blackberry  brandy ;  one  case  bonanza  bourbon 

whisky. 
Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma — Two  bottles  Catawba  wine  bitters  (vintage  eighteen  hundred  and 

seventy-three);  three  bottles  blackberry  cordial;  two  bottles  peach  brandy. 
John  Herring,  Sacramento — Two  bottles  blackberry  brandy ;  old  grape  wine,  eighteen  years  old,ii 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  this  department,  the  Society's  Gold  Medal. 
Lussin  &  Hill.  Oakland,  California — Ten  specimens  of  paintings  in  oil. 
Andrew  P.  Hill,  Oakland — Two  specimens  landscape  painting. 
Norton  Bush,  San  Francisco — Twenty -three  landscape  paintings  in  oil. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Bingay,  Sacramento— Two  paintings  in  India  ink.  ' 

F.  J.  Lewis,  Sacramento— One  landscape  painting  in  oil.  Lake  Independence. 

Mrs.  Abbie  A.  Hill,  Sacramento— Two  landscape'paintings  in  oil.  ,; 
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A.  Todd,  Sacramento — Seventeen  plain  photographs. 

Hnilton  &  Jackson,  San  Francisco — Portrait  painting  in  oil. 

rs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Sacramento — One  landscape  painting  in  water  colors. 

A.  Everts,  Sacramento — One  landscape  painting  in  oil. 
.  McManus,  Sacramento — One  portrait  painting  in  oil. 
.  R.  Freeman — Four  portrait  paintings  in  oil. 
(Orge  Redding,  San  Francisco — One  painting  in  oil. 

CLASS    III. 

C.  Loomis,  Sacramento — Seven  paintings  in  oil. 
ynne  G.  Woods,  Sacramento — Four  j)ainlings  in  oil. 
iss  Emily  Thompson,  Sacramento — Two  paintings  in  water  colors. 

CLASS    IV. 

Phillip,  Sacramento — Specimen  engraving  on  wood. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

irk  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Display  of  drugs,  chemicals,  perfumery,  etc. 
W.  Brady.  Davenport,  Iowa — Three  wooden  slat  window  shades. 
DeBernardi.  Sacramento — Engravings  on  watermelons:  vegetable  bouquet. 
F.  Peterson,  Sacramento — Four  cases  fancy  confectionery;    four  jars  of  candy;  one  jar  of 
stick  candy, 
hittier.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Sacramento — Display  of  mirrors,  California  manufacture. 
Fisher,  Sacramento — Display  of  fancy  confectionery;  four  show  cases ;  ten  jars  of  candy ;  one 

candy  wreath. 
Wetzel,  Sacramento — One  black   raddish;    two  Centennial    cucumbers;  three    Spitzenburg 
apples. 

rs.  R.  W.  Brehm,  San  Francisco — Fancy  cigar  case  or  stand. 
.  S.  Allen,  Sacramento — One  glass  bottle  puzzle. 

rs.  R.  W.  Lewis,  Sacramento — Model  of  portfolio  for  engravings,  California  invention. 
Bien.  Sacramento — Printed  advertisement  of  Domestic  Pattern. 
F.  Atkinson,  San  Fi'ancisco — Disj)lay  of  ornaments  made  of  California  wood. 
ewey  &  Co..  San  Francisco — Files  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
,  W.  Jackson,  San  Francisco — Two  cases  abalone  shell  jewelry, 
rs.  E.  C.  Bingay,  Sacramento — Nineteen  pencil  drawings. 
,  E.  Brown — Specimens  of  pen  drawings. 
essrs.  Johnson  Bros.,  Sacramento — Frames  crayon  portraits. 

,  Kahl,  San  Francisco — Three  crayon   portraits;  one  crayon  of  horse,  hand  drawing;  two 
crayopagne  jiortraits ;  display  of  colored  photographs,  water  colors;  two  paintings  of  birds 
in  water  colors. 
iss  Emma  Turner,  San  Francisco — Display  of  colored  photographs,  water  colors, 
acific  Business  College,  San  Francisco — Sj)eciniens  of  ornamental  penmanship, 
rs.  Waltiier,  SacramenUj — Specimens  water  color  (flowers) ;  india  ink  drawing, 
[rs.  Abbie  A.  Hill,  Sacramento — Oil  painting  on  glass. 

amilton  &  Jackson,  San  Francisco — Four  pastel  or  crayopagne  portraits;    six  crayon  por- 
traits; two  photograjih  ]iortraits  in  oil ;  three  charcoal  drawings  from  statue  at  Califor- 
nia School  of  Design  ;  one  crayon  head  drawing,  from  life  ;  oil  painting  of  tame  pigeons. 
liss  Kate  Allmond,  Sacramento — Six  frames  colored  j)hotographs. 

Irs.  J.  IL  Lewis,  Sacramento — One  flower  piece  in  water  colors;  four  panel  pieces  in  oil. 
.  F.  Xeil — One  painting  of  cattle  in  oil — milking  scene. 

ieald's  Business  College,  San  Francisco — S]iecimens  of  plain  and  ornamental  jienmanship. 
I.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento — Six  frames  plain  i)enman3hip ;  two  specimens  of  pen  drawing; 

one  sj)ecimen  of  j)honography. 
T.  R.  Freeman,  Sacramento — One  painting  of  fruit,  in  oil ;  two  paintings  of  flowers,  in  oil ;  one 

ideal  figure  picture,  in  oil. 
liss  Annie  Gilbert,  Sacramento — Retouched  india  ink  jwrtraits. 

CENTENNIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  Sacramento — Bound  newspaper  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old. 

Irs.  G.  W.  Hancock,  Sacramento — Medalion  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Irs.  Merchant  Smith,  Sacramento — Centennial  bedspread  ;  five  centennial  silver  spoons. 
H.  Russell,  Sacramento — One  centennial  Bible  (17'J2). 

4rs.  E.  C.  Bingay,  Sacramento — Painting  in  ivory  of  a  British  officer,  taken  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven;  dress  waist,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  old. 

I.  G.  J.  De  Taivel,  Sacramento — Revolutionary  sword  and  bayonet,  from  the  battle  of  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania.  \ 

^ames  Lansing,  Sacramento — One  ten-dollar  bill,  received  in  payment  for  goods  furnished 
United  States  Army  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
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PREMIUMS   AWARl)EI)-187G. 


FIRST   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibitor. 


Animals. 


Premium. 


THOROUGHBRED    HORSES. 

StaUion.H. 


H.  Williamson,  Contra  Costa. 

Theo.  Winters,  Solano 

Jas.  B.  McDonald,  Yuba 


R.  T.  O'llanlon,  Santa  Clara. 
Jas.  B.  Chase,  San  Francisco. 
J.  B.  McDonald,  Yuba 


Four  years  and  over — Wild  Idle 

Two  years  old — Roekford $3( 

One  year  old — Charley  De  Long 

Mares. 


D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte 

C.  Hulverson,  Sacramento.- 


.John  Griggs,  Yolo 

Jas.  B.  Cliase,  San  Francisco. 

Marion  Biggs,  Butte 

D.  M.  Reavis.  Butte 

D.  M.  Reavis.  Butte 


Three  years  old — Sciatica 

Two  years  old — Wild  Rose 

One  year  old — Carrie  Richardson 

Family  horses  with  colts. 

Stallion  other  than  thoroughbred  and  ten  colts- 
Blackbird  and  eleven  colts 

Mare  other  than  thoroughbred  and  three  colts — 
Belle  and  colts 


GRADED    HORSES. 

Stallions. 

Four  years  old  and  over — St.  John. 

Three  years  old — Napoleon 

Two  years  old — R.  S.  Carey 

One  year  old — Heitzig 

Under  one  vear — Hunter 


D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte 

Chas.  H.  Shear,  Sacramento 


D.M.  Reavis,  Butte... 
James  Stewart.  Butte. 
D.M.  Reavis,  Butte... 


Mares. 

Best  mare  four  years  and  over — Flora 

Best  mare  four  years  and  over,  with  colt — Alicia 

Mandeville 

Best  mare  three  years  old — Nelly 

Best  mare  two  years  old — Fanny 

Best  mare  one  yearold — Mamie 


HORSES    OF    ALL    WORK. 

stallions. 


11.  II.  Rockafellow,  Alameda 
I.W.  Richmond 

J.  n.  Scott,  Sacramento 


Four  years  old  and  over — Cardinal.. 

Three  years  old — Charlie  G 

Two  years  old — Y.  Prince  Albert 

J.  F.  Sargent,  Yolo j  One  year  old— Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Mares. 


George  Hack,  Sacramento 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 

J.  E.  Roberts,  Sacramento 

P.  H.  Murphy,  Sacramento.. 


J.  D.  Bennett,  Yolo. 


Four  years  and  over,  with  colts — Rattler  mare- 
Four  years  old.  without  colts — Polly  Nelson _._ 

Three  years  old — Molly  Stark 

Two  years  old — Flora 


Gelding. 
Best  gelding  for  saddle  and  harness — Rattling  Jim. 


.$30 
.$20 
-$15 


-$75 
.$50 


.$2S 
.$1SI 

.$i6i 


-$301 

.$201 

-$ia 

.$40! 
_$30 

.$20' 
.$15 

.$10 


I 
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First  Deparment — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Animals. 


Premium. 


DRAFT    HORSES. 

Stallions. 

\\ .  Woodward,  Yolo Four  years  old  and  over — Monarch- 

llulversou,  Sacramento One  year  old — Franklin 


Z.  •  '(imstock,  Sacramento 

lirist  Thodt 

.  Ilulverson,  Sacramento- -- 
'hrist  Thodt .._ 


Mares. 

Four  years  and  over,  with  colt — Polly. 

Four  years  and  over  —  Lucy 

Two  years  old  and  over — Queen 

One  year  old  and  over — Fanny 


L  W.  Seale,  Santa  Clara-.. 


'.  W.  Lightner,  Napa 

as.  B.  McDonald,  Yuba 

I.  W.  Sealo.  Santa  Clara.-.. 


^r.  Estudillo,  Alameda. 


'hi  IS.  D.  Mott,  Los  Angeles- 
'.  S.  Crittenden,  Alameda^ 
)yi]nis  Gannon,  Alameda.- 


.  II.  Brockway,  Sacramento, 
osfiih  Perin,  Nevada.  _. 


ROADSTERS. 

Stallions. 

Stallion  four  years  and  over — A  special  premium 

was  recommended  for  Elmo 

Four  years  old  and  over — California  Dexter 

Three  years  old — Brigadier .__. 

Two  years  old — Elmo  colt 

Gelding. 

Best  gelding,  four  years  and  over — Waverly 

Marcs. 

Four  years  and  over — Maggie  Mitchell 

Three  years  old^Gipsy  Davis 

Two  years  old — Belle  Davis 


.  K.  Wilson,  Butte.. 
larion  Biggs,  Butte. 


'.  ITulverson,  Sacramento-- 

'.  W.  Lightner,  Napa 

'.  W.  Lightner,  Napa 

).  M.  Reavis,  Butte _. 


CARRIAGE   TEAM. 

Best  carriage  team — Frank  and  George.. 

ROADSTER    TEAM. 

Best  roadster  team — Baldy  and  Charley. 

SADDLE    HORSES. 

Best  saddle  horse — Prank 

Best  gelding  for  saddle,  etc. — Boston 


L  Williamson,  Contra  Costa, 
».  M.  Reavis,  Butte 


larion  Biggs,  Butte. 
.  W.  Chifds,  Yolo.. 


^I.  Reavis,  Butte 

AVick,  Butte 

A.  Wood,  Sacramento 

' '.  Conner,  Sacramento... 

Younger,  Santa  Clara 

,  Wick,  Butte 


Best  yearling^horse  colt — Franklin  (not  worthy) 

Best  suckling  horse  colt — Colonel i_. 

Best  yearling  mare  colt — Dora 

Best  exhibit  of  six  colts  by  one  person — Blackbird, 
Hunter,  Black  Hawk,  Laura,  John  Boggs,  Betty, 
Jenny,  and  Heitzig 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best  stallion  of  any  age — Wild  Idle. 
Best  mare  of  any  age — Flora 


JACKS    AND    MULES. 


Best  jack  four  years  old  and  over — Humboldt. 
Best  span  of  mules — Katie  and  Sampson 


7-(«) 


CATTLE. 

Durham. 

First  premium,  bull  four  years  and  over — Stonewall. 
Second  premium, bull  fouryears  and  over — Orlando 
First  premium,  bull  three  years  old — Amos  Ladd. 

Second  premium,  bull  three  years  old — Gu}'' 

First  premium,  bull  two  years  old — Red  Thorndale 

Second  premium,  bull  two  years  old — Golden  Lo- 

rean  Duke 


.$40 
.$15 


.$35 
-$20 
-$15 


Dioloma. 
.-'--$40 
$30 

$25 


-$30 


.$40 
_$30 
.$20 


.$40 


-$40 


-$20 
.$25 


-$15 
-$15 

.$40 


.$75 
.$75 


-$40 

-$25 


-$60 
-$30 
-$30 
..$15 
-$20 

-$10 
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First  Departmext— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Jesse  D.  Carr,  Monterey - 

A.  J.  Scoggins.  Souoma- 
Jesse  I).  Carr,  Monterey - 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte 

T>.  M.  Roavis,  Butte 

r.  YountctM-,  Santa  Clara. 

M.  Wick.  Butto 

P.  M.  Reavis,  Butte 

C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara. 
C.  Younger,  Santa  Clara. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma - 

M.  "Wick,"  Butte 

A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma. 
M.  Wick,  Butte 


Animals. 


Premiuno. 


First  premium,  bull  one  year  old-Lorean's  Lord 

Oxford Ti '"?.        T  ""~ 

Second  premium,  bull  two  yfi^  old-CTOv.  Irwm 
First  premium,  bull  calf-8th  Duke  of  Monterey.. 
Second  i.remium,  bull  calf-4th  Duke  of  Chico.... 
First  premium,  cow  four  years  and  over— Goodness. 
Second  premium,  cow  four  years  and  over— bem... 

Best  cow  and  calf  under  one  year— Venus  2d 

First  premium,  cow  three  years  old— Minnie         . 
Second  premium,  cow  three  years  old— Forest  Rose. j.- 
First  premium,  cow  two  years  old— Rosa  ^ell- 
Second  premium,  cow  two  years  old— Essa.. 

First  premium,  cow  one  year  old— Red  Beauty.... JM_ 

Second  premium,  cow  one  year  old-Fanny  Fern..] b7  o 

First  premium,  heifer  calf— Twin  Sister  No.  1 1 !?J 

Second  premium,  heifer  calf— Ruby  1st j * 

Herd  Fremmms. 


..II 
$7  5! 
.-Ill 

...|4( 
.-.%2> 


m 


11. 


D.  M.  Reavis,  Batte 

C.  Y^ounger,  Santa  Clara. 
C.  Y'ounger,  Santa  Clara. 


Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento.. 
Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento. . 
:Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento.. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento.. 
Mike  Brvte,  Sacramento.. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento.. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento.. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento.. 

]Mike  Brj'te,  Sacramento.. 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento.. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento. - 

P.  Stanton,  Sacramento... 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento.. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento.. 

P.  Stanton,  Sacramento... 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento. 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento. 

P.  Stanton,  Sacramento. . 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento. 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento. 

P.  Stanton,  Sacramento.. 

P.  Stanton,  Sacramento.. 

Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento  . 


A.  B.  Gilbert,  Sacramento. 
P.Stanton,  Sacramento. .'. 


First  premium,  bull  and  five  cows  over  two  years.. fllff , 

Second  premium,  bull  and  five  cows  over  two  years. | 7 

First  premium,  bull  and  five  cows  under  two  years. i ^i 

Ayrshires.  i 

Best  bull  four  years  and  over— Christopher ■ -^0 

Best  bull  three  years  old— Woolmet i ^:^' 

Best  bull  one  vear  old— Comet -.-.- •^' 

Best  bull  calf  (not  shown)— Scottish  Chief..     .... -- 

Best  cow  and  calf  under  one  year— Crocus  and  calf- ?^ 

Best  cow  four  years  and  over— Dumphries |J 

Best  cow  three  years  old— Rosa 1;:| 

Best  cow  two  years  old— Nellie *| 

Best  cow  one  vear  old— Jeanette 1 * 

Best  bull  four  years  old  and  over— Touchstone...., •.; 

Best  bull  three  vears  old— Y'olunteer ! •'^; 

Best  bull  two  years  old— Fernando , •;:- 

Best  bull  one  vear  old— Harry ] "; 

Second  best  bull  under  one  year— Ru.xton [ 

Best  bull  calf— Mexico _- 1 ;' 

Best  cow  four  years  and  over — Lilly 

Best  cow  and  calf— Ida  and  calf 

Best  cow  three  years  old— Magna 

Second  best  cow  three  years  old— Zephyrine 

Best  cow  two  years  old — Lulu  2d 

Best  cow  one  year  old— Caliente 

Best  heifer  calf  under  one  year— lone 

Heifer  calf  under  one  year— Laura 


GRADED. 

Jersey- 


Bull  calf 

Heifer  one  vear  old- 


C.  W.  Hoit,  Sacramento. 

D.  M.  Reavis,  Butte 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 

E.  Comstock,  Y'olo 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 

C.  W.  Hoit,  Sacramento. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 


-Contra  Costa 
Durham. 


Four  vear  old  bull  and  over- George 

One  year  old  bull— Y''oung  Stonewall 

Under  one  year,  bull  calf — Billy 

I  Cow  four  years  and  over — Chubb 

Cow  three  years— Betty 

Cow  two  years— Lady  Tilden 

First  premium— one  year — May  Queen 

Second  premium— one  year— Ella 

Best  heifer  calf— Speck --- 

Best  milch  cow,  milked  here— Spotts  Sparks. 


i 
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r  IRST  Department — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Animals. 


Premium. 


J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma . 


Siveepstakes.  i 

D.  Carr,  Monterey I  First  premium,  best  bull,  anv  age.  etc. — Lorean's  ' 

I       Lord  Oxford -_._- | $100 

.    Second  premium,  best  bull,  any  age,  etc. — Gov 

ernor  Irwin $50 

Younger,  Santa  Clara '  First  premium,  best  cow,  any  age,  etc. — Gem $75 

0.  M.  Reavis,  Butte Second  premium,  best  cow,  any  age,  etc. — Goodness. $35 

i.  J.  Scoggins,  Sonoma First  premium,  bull  and  five  calves — Muscovite $100 

M.  Wick,  Butte I  Second  premium,  bull  and  five  calves — Orlando 1 $50 


Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda  _ 
Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda. 
leverance  &  Peet,  Alameda. 
D.  G.  Brown,  Solano 

leverance  &  Peet,  Alameda. 

J.  W.  Hancock,  Sutter 

leverance  &  Peet,  Alameda. 

Fred.  Cox,  Saei'amento 

Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda. 

Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento 

iverance  &  Peet,  Alameda. 

Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento 

Severance  &  Peet,  Alameda. 

Gr.  W.  Hancock,  Sutter 


Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 
Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 

Mre.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 

Mrs.  Robt. 


Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 
Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 

Blacow, 


Spanish  Merino. 

First  best  ram  two  years  and  over — Vermont $20 

Second  best  ram  two  years  and  over — Big  Leg,  Jr $10 

First  best  ram  1  and  under  two  years — Chief  2d $15 

Second  best  ram  one  and  under  two  years — xfot 

named 

First  best  three  ram  lambs | $15 

Second  best  three  ram  lambs 

First  best  pen  of  five  ewes  two  years  and  over $15 

Second  best  pen  of  five  ewes  two  years  and  over $10 

First  premium,  five  ewes  one  j'ear  and  under  two $15 

Second  premium,  fiveewes  one  year  andundertwo.  -I $10 

First  premium,  five  ewe  lambs $15 

Second  premium,  five  ewe  lambs $10 

First  premium,  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs- 
Vermont  $20 

Second  premium,  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs- 
Big  Bone $10 


Alameda 

Alameda 

Alameda - 

Alameda. 

Alameda. 
Alameda. 

Alanieda. 
Alameda. 
Alameda. 
Alameda - 
Alameda- 
Alameda. 


French  Merino. 

First  premium,  best  ram  two  years  and  over — p-a- 
vorite 

Second  premium,  second  best  ram  two  years  and 
over — Pirate 

First  premium,  best  ram  one  year  and  under  two — 


Hero- 


.$20 
.$10 
.$15 


Second  premium,  best  ram  one  year  and  under 

two^Shepherd's  Pride . $5 

First  premium,  best  three  ram  Iambs — Not  named.. $15 

First  premium,  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  two  years — 

Not  named $15 

Second  ]>remium,  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  two  years 

Not  named $10 

First  premium,  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  one  year — 

Not  named $15 

Second  premium,  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  one  year 

Not  named $10 

First  premium,  best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs — Not 

named $15 

First  premium,  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — 

Favorite 

Second  premium,  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — 

Sultan 

Southdowas. 

$20 
$15 

Best  pen  of  three  ewes,  two  years  and  over $15 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  one  year  and  under  two ] $15 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs i $15 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — Montreal  . 


J.  M.  Thompson,  Napa I  Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over — Montreal 

J.  M.  Thompson,  Napa |  Best  three  ram  lambs 

J.  M.  Thompson,  Napa  ..  ~ 

J.  M.  Thompson,  Napa  .. 
J.  M.  Thom])son,  Napa  .. 
J.  M.  Thompson,  Napa  .. 


Graded. 
S.  B.  Carrington,  Solano Best  ram  two  years  and  over — Major. 


.$20 
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Fi RST  Dki'artmknt — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Auimals. 


Georcc  W.  Hancock,  Sutter. .    Best  ram  one  year  and  under  two— Auburn 

J.  A.  Brenton.  Solano Best  grade  ewes 

J.  A.  Brenton,  Solano !  Best  grade  ewe  lambs 

J.  A.  Bronton.  Solano Gross-bred  ram  lamb,  French  and  Spanish.. 

Sweepstakes. 


Sevoranee  it  Peet.  Alameda. 
Mrs.  R.  Blaoow,  Alameda   - 


S.  P.  Thomas.  Placer 

Laiulriim  k  Rogers,  Mon'rey. 

Gilmore  A.  B.'Co 

C.  P.  Bailey 

Gilmore  A.  G.  Co 

Landrura  k  Rogers,  Mon'rey. 
Landrum  A-  Rogers,  Mon'rey. 

Gilmore  A.  G.  Co 

C.  P.  Bailev 

C.  P.  Bailey 

S.  P.  Thom'as,  Placer 

Landrum  k  Rogers,  Mon'rey. 
Landrum  k  Rogers,  Mon'rey. 

Gilmore  A.  G.  Ass'n 

Landrum  k  Rogers,  Mon'rey  . 


R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Xapa. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa . 
E.  F.  Aiken,  Napa 


R.  Roberts 

W.  C.  Thomas. 

R.  Roberts 

R.  Roberts 


R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo 

R.  Roberts 


F.  A.  George,  Sacramento-- 
John  Herring,  Sacramento. 
A.  B.  Gilbert,  Sacramento. _ 
W.  M.  Reese,  Sacramento. - 

John  Smith,  Sacramento 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa 

A.  B.  Gilbert,  Sacramento.. 
A.  B.  Gilbert,  Sacramento.. 


Best  ram  of  any  age,  etc.,  with  lambs — Vermont. 
Second  best  ram  of  any  age,  etc.,  with  five  lambs- 
Favorite  


Angora,  Etc. 

Best  buck  two  years  and  over — H.  Beecher 

Second  best  buck  two  yeai-s  and  over — Bob  Lee 

Best  buck  one  year  and  under  two — Tilden 

Second  l)est  buck  one  year  and  under  two — Gipsy 

Best  pen  of  three  does  two  years  and  over  _ 

Second  best  pen  of  three  does  two  years  and  over. 

Best  pen  of  three,  one  year  and  under  two 

Second  best  pen  of  three,  one  year  and  under  two 

Best  graded  ewes  two  j^ears  and  over 

Best  graded  ewes  one  year  and  under  two 

First  sweepstake  buck — H.  W.  Beecher 

Second  sweepstake  buck — Bob  Lee 

First  sweepstake  doe — Nameless 

Second  sweepstake  doe — Cleopatra 

Best  pen  of  ten  kids 


-Napa 


SWINE. 

Essex  and  Berkshire. 

Best  boar  two  years  and  over — Sambo 

Best  boar  six  months  and  less  than  twelve- 
Boy 

Best  breeding  sow — Juno 

Best  sow  six  months  and  under  twelve — Queen 

Best  pair  of  pigs  six  to  ten  months — Dick  and  Dolly. 

Poland-  China. 

Best  boar  two  years  and  over — -Newton 

Best  boar  one  year  and  under  two — Jack 

Best  sow  six  months  and  under  one   year — Nelly.. 

Best    pair   pigs    six    to  ten  months — George    and 

Martha 


Siveepstakes. 

Best  boar  any  age  or  breed — Sambo 

Best  sow  any  age  or  breed — Betty 

Best  pen  of  six  pigs 

POULTRY,  ETC. 

Best  coop  of  Black  Si^anish 

Best  coop  of  White  Cochins 

Best  coop  of  Cochin  China,  buff 

Best  coop  of  Brown  Leghorns 

Best  coop  of  White  Leghorns  (at  option  of  Board) 

Best  coop  of  bronze  turkeys 

Best  coop  of  black  Cayuga  ducks 

Best  C002)  of  gray  geese 


MISCELI-ANEOUS. 


C.  Cox Best  goal  team. 


Premium,  -i 
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SECOND    DEPAETMEXT. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


iseph  Enright,  San  Jose 

C.  Hawler  &  Co.,Sac'to_. 
"liker   &    Hamilton,  Sacra- 
mento —  for   Sweepstake 
Plow  Company,  San Lean- 

■  Irn 

.  I '.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Sac'to_. 


('  Ilawley,  Saeramento__. 
uiitington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

Sacramento    

uramento  Plow  Company, 

Sacramento 

-Iniru    &    Alexander,   San 
F  ra  ncisco 


Best  portable  (straw-burning)  engine,  Califor- 
nia manufacture 


-Diploma  and  $25 
Best  portable  (straw-burning)  engine,  imported.] Diploma. 


ik.r  &  Hamilton,  Sac'to__. 

Akor  &  Hamilton,  Sac'to__. 
.  ('.  Hawley  &  Co.,Sac'to_. 
..  ('.  Ilawley  <fe  Co.,  Sac'to_. 

ellor  &  Co.,  Sacramento  __. 
'illiam  Laufkotter,  Sac'to_. 

.  < '.  Hawley,  Sacramento. . 
.  I '.  Hawley,  Sacramento.. 
al<>'r  it  Hamilton,  Sac'to__. 

rice  k  Mormn,  Oakland  __. 


untington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 
^^acramento . 

untington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 
Sacramento 

I).  Bo  wen,  Stockton 

•  llcr  &  Co.,  Sacramento.- 
1  '  imento  Plow  Company, 
Sacramento   

eller  &  Co.,  Sacramento  __ 
ellcr  &  Co.,  Sacramento-. 
akor  &  Hamilton,  Sac't0-_ 

E.      Perkinson.  .  Santa 
Rosa 

icramento  Plow  Company, 
Sacramento    

icramento  Plow  Company, 
Sacramento 

1  ramento  Plow  Company, 
Sacramento   


Best  portable  saw  table,  California  manufacture. 
Best  shingle  machine,  California  manufacture. 


CLASS    I. — PAVILIOX. 

Best  engine,  eastern  manufacture. 

Best  hot  air  engine 

Best  fruit  drver  


Best  mortising  machine;  best  scroll-sawing 
machine ;  best  wood-turning  lathe ;  best  cir- 
cular sawing  machine 


CLASS    II. — PARK. 

Best  threshing  machine  (Pitt's  genuine  Buf- 
falo), imported 

Best  sulky  hay  rake,  imported 

Perpetual  hay  press,  imported 

Best  hay  press  (Miller  press),  California  man- 
ufacture   

Best  feed-cutter,  imported  i ; 

Best   sweep  horsepower,  California  manufac- 
ture   

Best  posthole  auger,  California  manufacture.. 

Best  well  auger,  California  manufacture 

Best  horse  power  for  pumping,  California  man- 
ufacture;  (Gilk's  j)ower) 

Artesian    and    prospecting  auger,    California 
manufacture 


PAVILION. 

Best  lawn  mower 

Best  lawn  sprinkler 

CLASS    III. — PARK. 

Best  header,  California  manufacture. 
Best  header,  imported : 


Best  mowing  machine  (superior  screw),  im- 
*  ported 

Best  seeder  (Gorham),  imported 

Best  broadcast  seed  sower,  imported 

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower  (Buckeye), 
imported •_ 


Best  harrow  (Flexible),  California  manufacture. 

Best  double  shovel  plow,  California  manufac- 
.    ture 


Best  cultivator,  California  manufacture- 


Best  one-horse  cultivator,  California  manufac- 
ture     


-Hon.   mention. 
.Diploma  and  $5 

Diploma. 


Diploma. 

f    Recommend 
( pre.  and  dip. 

.Dip.  for  each. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

-Hon.  mention. 


$40 

Diploma. 


Diploma  and  $10 
$5 


Diploma. 

Rec.  premium. 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 


$50 

Diploma. 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 


Diploma. 
$10 


..$5 
.$10 

..$5 
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Third  Depaktmknt— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


rarrie  Tnfl.  Siiomnicnto 

Cjirrio  Hamilton,  Sacra'to ... 

riirrif  Tafl.  Sacriinicnto 

Sonoma  A.  Klocs,  Sacra'to.-. 
Matlii-  E.  Ilubbs,  Sacra'to... 
('h:U'<.  Thompson,  Sacra'to  ._. 
Emilv  Thompson,  Sacra'to.. 
Eniiiin  M.  llartwell,  Sacr'to. 

Lizrif  Ott.  Sacramento 

Mamie  Wiseman,  Sacra'to. .. 

W.  .1.  Fonl.  Sacramento 

Flora  Carroll,  Sacramento... 
Minnie  Carroll,  Sacraniento. 

Celia  C.  Simmons,  Sac'to 

Eva  Grirtits.  Sacramento 

Frank  Bruce,  .Sacramento... 
Ilatlie  Knox,  Sacramento... 
Nellie  d^ilen,  Sacramento. .. 
Minnie  Heinrich.  Sacram'to. 


Maud  Dennison,  Sacram'to. 
Lucy  Brewer,  Sacraniento-.. 
Edwin  Brewer,  Sacramento. 
Linnie  Steffens,  Sacramento. 
Moses  Lavisou,  Sacrijmento- 
Emma  Irwin,  Sacramento... 
Dudley  Reed,  Sacramento.^. 
Ad.  Hinkson,  Sacramento... 

Harrj-  Turk,  Sacramento 

Willie  Cluness,  Sacramento.. 
Minnie  Cluness,  Sacramento. 
Mabel  Cluness, Sacramento.. 
Victor  Hartley, Sacramento_. 
Wynne  Woods, Sacramento.. 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Taft,  Sac'to.. 


Emma  M.  Hartwell,  Sac'to.. 
Minnie  Drew,  Sacramento.- 
Mamie  Kuhl,  Sacramento... 
Fanny  Foster, Sacramento... 

Alice  Foster,  Sacramento 

U.  M.  Reese,  Sacramento. _. 
Amy  Hubert,  Sacramento. .. 
Mamie  Wiseman,  Sacram'to. 
Millie  Robin,  Sacramento... 
Emma  M.  Hartwell,  Sac'to.. 
Emma  M.  Hartwell,  Sac'to.. 
Minnie  Hartwell,  Sacram'to. 
Nellie  Dunlap,  Sacramento.. 
.'V>phia  Cutter,  Sacramento.. 
Lois  Chapman,  Sacramento. 
Emma  Crackbon,  Sacram'to. 
Lucy  Williams,  Sacramento. 
Emma  and  Julia  Nicolaus 

(jointly)  Sacramento 

Nellie  Miller,  Sacramento. .. 
Emily  Deely,  Sacramento... 
Flora  f'arroll,  Sacramento... 
Lelia  Carroll,  Sacramento... 
Nettie  Hamilton,  Sacram'to 
Frances  M.  Sherman,  Sac'to 
Alice  Belle  Lawson,  Sac'to. 


Articles. 


Best  worsted  embroidery .. 

Best  wax  work 

Best  silk  quilt 

Best  patch  work  quilt 

Best  cotton  quilt 

Best  pen  drawing 

Best  hand-made  shirt 

Best  leaf  and  moss  work 

Best  hair  work 

Best  braid  work 

Marble  and  sand  stone  match  boxes 

Wall  pocket : 

Drawing  of  a  house 

Pencil  drawing 

Two  pencil  drawings 

Bracket  frame 

Letter  receiver . 

Worsted  wi-eath ^ 

Worsted  worked  stool 


Premium. 


.$5i 


- $5i 

Napkin  ring.! 

Napkin  ring,.i 

Najikin  ring. 

Napkin  ring. 

Naj)kin  ring. 

Napkin  ring.  . 

Najjkiu  ring. 

.-Hon.   mention. 

.-Hon, 

-Hon. 

--Hon. 

..Hon. 

-Hon. 

..Hon. 

..Hon. 

..Hon. 


mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention. 


The  following  are  Mrs.  Bingay's  scholars  . 


Sundry  drawings  (not  specified). 


For  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  of  handi- 
work by  a  young  Miss  under  15  years  of  age. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  special  pre- 
miums as  given  opposite  each  name : 

Crochet  sack 

Worsted  embroidery 

Toilet  set ^^_-l 

Crocket  tidy 

Java  canvas  and  honey  comb  tidies , 

Pencil  drawing 

Collection  of  fancy  work 

Embroidered  silk  sofa  cushion 

Bead  work 

Pebble  and  shell  monument ,. 

Best  general  collection  of  fancy  work 

Two  pieces  fancy  work . 

Toilet  set  and  tidies ....... 

Toilet  cushion 

Gilt  embroidery  on  velvet 

Toilet  mats 

Two  pieces  fancy  work 


Wax  and  hair  work 

Crochet  tidies 

Crochet  tidy 


r  .Hon. 
-Hon. 
-Hon. 
-Hon. 
-Hon. 
-Hon. 
I  -Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 


mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention. 


.Gold  medal. 


-Napkin 
.Napkin 
.Napkin 
-Napkin 
-Napkin 
.Napkin 
-Napkin 


.Napkin 
.Napkin 


.Napkin 
.Napkin 
-Napkin 


.Napkin 
.Napkin 


ring, 
ring, 
ring, 
ring, 
ring, 
ring, 
ring. 
.-..$3 
ring, 
ring. 
..  $3. 
ring, 
ring, 
ring. 
.-_$3 
ring, 
ring. 


$3 

.Butter  knife. 
-S3 


DraAvings  of  hand  and  head i Butter  knife, 


\  Watch   pocket 

i  Pair  toilet  mats i 

Hand-made  dress — three  pieces 
i  Two  cards  jjressed  flowers 


.Butter  knife. 
.Napkin  ring. 
$5 

.Butter  knife. 
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Third  Department — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


lAnuie  M.  Winters,  Sac'to, 

(Annie  M.  Winters,  Sac'to 

■  Nettie  Belle  Avery,  Sac'to 

Barbara  Zwickol,  Sacram'to- 
'Nettie  M.  Montfort,  Sac'to 


('.  IT.  Krebs,  Sacramento 

.!.  I '.  Meussdorffer,  Sacram'to. 

|).  11.  Quinn,  Sacramento 

.Tas.  Parsons,  Sacramento 

';i-.  Parsons, Sacramento 

,  Jas.  Parsons,  Sacramento 

jjas.  Parsons,  Sacramento 

|J.  Kaerth,  Sacramento 

:  J.  Kaerth,  Sacramento 

i  J.  Kaerth,  Sacramento 

.  jj.  T.  Stoll,  Sacramento 

.  1  A.  T.  Nelson  <fc  Son,  Saera'to. 

ijj.  T.  Stoll,  Sacramento 

i]S.  Roth,  Sacramento 

jJM.  Schink,  Sacramento 

I  j  Brown,  McKay  &   Co.,  Be- 
it    nicia 

t  H.  P.  Fletcher,  San  Francisco. 
I S.  Roth,  Sacramento 

J.  T.  Stoll,  Sacramento 

A.  T.  Nelson  &:  Son,  Saera'to. 


I  J.  C.  MeussdorfTer,  Sacram'to. 
,  D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Taylor,  Sacram'to. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Garrish,  Sacram'to. 

Miss  Annie  Gruhler,  Saera'to. 

Mrs.  Walther,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Walther,  Sacramento 

.M  iss  X.  M.  Montfort,  Saera'to. 

M 1  -.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Saera'to. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Saera'to. 
■  Mrs.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Saera'to. 

Ml*.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Saera'to. 

^Ir<.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento-- 

Air^ora     Robe     and    Glove 
<  'ompany,  San  .Jose 

Mrs.  Latcher,  Sacramento 


Lace  work 

Pillow  shams 

Three  tidies 

Pillow  shams 

Best  display  of  millinery 


-Butter  knife. 
-Napkin  ring. 
-Butter  knife. 
-Butter  knife. 

J $5 


CLASS    II. 


Best  display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders $5 

Best  silk  hat . $5 

Best  soft  hat ; ^ $5 

Best   display  of   men's  and    boys'  boots  and 


shoes,  etc. 
Best  display  of  ladies'  and  girls'  boots  and 

shoes,  etc 

Best  pair  ladies'  gaiters 

Best  pair  gentlemen's  dress  shoes 

Best  pair  Congress  gaiters 

Best  pair  ladies'  slippers 

Best  pair  bootees 


-Silver  Medal. 

-Silver  Medal. 

$3 

$5 

$5 

$3 


Best  set  double  harness 

Best  set  single  harness 

Best  display  Mexican  saddles 

Best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles. 
Best  display  of  saddle  trees 


Best  display  of  leather 

Display  of  colors  in  printers'  ink 

Improvement  on  single  harness,  to  shorten 
croup  strap,  raise  breeching  and  breast  col- 
lar, with  but  one  buckle,  instead  of  four 
buckles,  as  on  ordinary  harness 

Improvement  on  Stoll's  jockey  saddle  (his 
own  invention) ^ 

Display  of  horse  collars  and  horse  boots 


Best  exhibit  of  men's  hats  and  caps_ 

Best  collection  of  furs 

Best  crochet  shawl 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushion 

Best  specimen  flower  work 

Best  silk  embroideiy . 

Best  display  of  millinery 

Best  variety  of  artificial  flowers 

Best  velvet  bonnet 

Best  silk  bonnet 

Best  child's  atighan 


-Sil.Med.andSlO 

$10 

$10 

SIO 

$5 


-Sil.Med.andSlO 
Rec.   diploma. 


-Rec.  spec.  prem. 

.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 


-Silver  Medal. 

$25 

-_ $5 


-$10 
-.|5 
._$5 
-.$5 
-$20 
.$10 


-$5 

.$5 


Best  assortment  leather  gloves  and  mittens -1_-Silver  medal. 

Best  silk  quilt $5 
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Exhibitor. 


MmL.  A.Lopin,  Sacranto. 
Mr*  .'.  M-  V\cT(v.  Sacra  nto. 
*Mr».  E.  H.  II.iniilt.>n.Saoto- 
Mr».  H.  Stettin,  San  Fran- 


Articles. 


One  hair  wreath ---- 

Specimen  feather  work  (wreath). 
Boudoir  ornament 


Premiums. 


-$5 
-$5 


CISCO v""'v; — 

Mr».  H.  Stettin,  San  Fran- 


Mrs.  H.  Stettin,  San  Fran- 
cisco   ',"." 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Lewis.  Sacra  nto- 
Mr*.  C.  Lapcs.  Sacramento. - 
Mr-.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento., 
j  F.  Farnsworth,  Sacrau'to. 
.\ngv>ra  Robe  and  Glove 
Company,  San  Jose 


Cotton  embroidered  pillows,  by  hand. 
Four  braided  pillows 


.$5 
.$5 
_$5 


Handkerchief,  ornamental  embroidery 

Collection  moss  work 

Basket  wax  flowers 

Embroidered  toilet  set 

One  frame,  coUection  of  butterflies  and  bugs— *» 

Display  of  leather,  robes,  mats,  and  gloves  ._._  _Rec.  gold  medal. 


FOURTH  DEPAETMENT. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


CLASS    I.— PAVILIOS. 


W.  F.  Palmer,  San  Francisco 

Bush  Bros.,  Sacramento j 

Detroit  Safe  Company,  by 

W.  G.  Williams,  Sacran'to.l 
Bullard  i  Byam,  Sacran'to--| 

Huntington,  Hopkins  <fc  Co., 

Sacramento 

Hunt iiieton.  Hopkins  &  Co., 

Saeraincnto 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &Co., 

Sacramento 

Iliiinuiirtou,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

.'^acramento 

A  E.  .\iken,  Nebraska 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

Sacmmento 

Hiiiiiin'.:t<.n.  Hopkins  <k  Co., 

Sacramento   

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

Sacramento   

Huntington,  Hopkins  Sc  Co., 

Sai  rainento   

Huntington.  Hopkins  ifc  Co., 

Sacrament')   

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

.*»acniniento   

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

Sacramento   

Huntington, Hopkins  Sc  Co., 

.S'ionimento   

F^.  B.  Mott,  .Jr.,  Sacramento. 
I>»troit  Safe  Company,  W 
G.  Williams,  Agent,  Sac'to 
Detn.it  Safe  Company,  W. 
G.  Williams,  Agent,  Sac'to 
Johu  Herring,  Sacramento . 


$m 

.Diploma  and  $10 
$20 


Best  display  of  mechanics'  tools—  —  ---- 

Best  display  of  gas  chandeliei-s  and  globes 

Best  burglar  and  fire-proof  safe 

Best  display  of  window-blind  or  shutter  trim- 
mings  (fastener  and  regulator) \ *» 

Best  display  of  brass  work 1. Diploma  and  $20 

Best  display  of  locks ' ^* 

Best  display  of  door  trimmings *^ 

Best  display  of  window  trimmings 

Best  display  of  lamps 


$10 

$10 

Silver   medal. 


Best  display  of  general  hardware 

Best  display  of  table  cutlery 

Best  display  of  pocket  cutlery [ ^^ 

Best  hand  saws 

Best  pruning  shears 

Best  pruning  knives 

Best  exhibit  anti-friction  metal 


Best  display  of  shot 

Best  display  block  tin. 


.$& 
-$5 


-   Best  combination  lock Diploma. 

Best  double  chronometer  bank  lock .Dip.and  sil.  med;^ 

Best  display  cracking  picks 1 Diploma. 
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Fourth  Department — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


L.  L.  Lewis,  Sacramento 

L.  L.  Lewis,  Sacramento 

L.  L.  Lewis,  Sacramento 

L.  L.  Lewis,  Sacramento 

L.  L.  Lewis,  Sacramento 

'  E.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 

'  E.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 
K.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  Sacramento- 
E.  B.  ilott,  Jr.,  Sacramento- 
E.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 


.  A.  II.  Hamburger,  Sacra'to.. 
j  John  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 
(John  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 
I  John  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 

California  Furniture  Co.,  Sac. 

S.  D.  Hamburger  &  Co.,  Sac._. 

Clark,  Rickofr  &  Co.,  S.  F.  — 

S.  D.  Hamburger  &  Co.,  Sac.. . 

S.  I).  Hamberger  <fe  Co.,  Sac... 

J"hu  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 

Clark,  Rickoff&  Co.,  S.  F.  .. 

S.  I).  Hamburger  it  Co.,  Sac. . 

Strahle  1-  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento.. 

Guild  &  Church,  S.  F 

A.  N.  Goodenough,  S.  F.  ... 


Best  cooking  stove 

Best  coal  stove 

Best  warming  furnace 

Best  cooking  raiage 

Best  laundry  stove 

Best  parlor  stove 

Best  parlor  grate 

Best  ornamental  iron  vases- 

Best  marbleized  iron 

Best  portable  range 


Hartwell,       Hotchkiss,       & 

Stalker,  Sacramento 

Hartwell,       Hotchkiss,       <fe 

Stalker,  Sacramento 

Hartwell,       Hotchkiss,       <fe 

Stalker,  Sacramento 

Hartwell,       Hotchkiss,       <fe 

Stalker,  Sacramento 

Bush  Bros.,  Sacramento 

Taft  &  Bennett,  Sacramento. 
E.  K.  Howes  &  Co.,  S.  F.  ... 
E.  K.  Howes  &  Co.,  S.  F.  ... 
E.  K.  Howes  &  Co.,  S.  F.  ._. 
E.  K.  Howes  &  Co.,  S.  F.  ._. 
J.  II.  Taggart,  Sacramento  .. 


A.  Fldhr,  Sacramento 
A.  Flohr,  Sacramento 
A.  Flohr,  Sacramento 
J.  A.  Stevenson 


M.  S.  Hammer,  Sacramento. 
Alta  Soap  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

F.  M.  Leef  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

G.  F.  Atkinson,  S.  F. 

J.  L.  Chadderdon.S.  F 


..$5 

_.$5 
..$5 
-$10 
.-$5 
-$5 
-$3 
.-$3 


-$5 


CLASS    III. 


Best  dressing  bureau 

Best  sofa 

Best  lounge 

Best  extension  table 

Best  office  chair 

Best  set  parlor  chairs 

Best  j)arlor  set 

Best  center  table 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Best  display  of  mattresses 

Best  writing  desk 

Best  book  case 

Best  sick  chair  or  couch 

Best  spring  bed 

Best  set  bedroom  furniture 

Best  billiard  table 

Best  display  of  upholstery 

Best  display  of  pianos 

Best  dis})lay  of  Smith's  organs. 


-$10 
-$10 
-$5 
--$5 


_$10 
-$20 


$20 

$5 

$5 

$5 

$5 

$5 

$10 

$10 

$10 

-Silver  medal. 
-Silver  medal. 


Best  pine  door 

Best  turning  lathe  work. 


-$10 

..$5 


Best  fancy  moulding  and  scroll  work. 


.$5 


Best  column  and  pedestal  work 

Best  display  chandeliers  and  globes 

Best  window  blinds 

Best  display  cedar  ware 

Best  display  pine  ware 

Best  display  oak  ware 

Best  display  wooden  ware 

Premium  flour  sack 


-Special  mention. 

I $10 

$5 

$5 

$5 


Best  breech-loading  shotgun 

Best  sporting  rifle,  California  make- 
Best  game-bag,  California  make 

Best  surgical  instruments 


$20 

-Special  mention. 


$5 

$5 

$3 

Diploma. 


Hammer's  compound  syrup  glycerols  of  tar . 

Box  bleaching  soap 

California  yeast  cake 

Smith  Bros,  chemical  refined  soap 

Samples  of  varnish,  for  best  display 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.-Silver  medal. 
-$5  and  diploma. 
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Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


J.  L.  Chaddordon.S.  F 

I   L.  Morrill.  San  Francisco. 
I.  h.  Merrill.  San  Francisco. 


S.  Cole,  San  Francisco 

8.  Cole,  San  Francisco 

8.  Cole,  San  Francisco 

Whittier.  Fuller  A-  Co.,  Sac'to- 
Whittier,  Fuller  i  Co.,  Sac'to- 
H.  C.  Boi:-*olier,  Stockton  .-- 
Withingt.m  S:  Bagley,  Sac'to. 
Huntinpton,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co., 

Sacramento 

C.  H.  Krebs,  Sacramento 

Chris.  Weisel.  Sacramento... 


Artists  and  finishing  brushes,  and  wax  flower 

material — .T,TV/-      ,"," 

For  samples  of  asbestos  Irom  "  Merrill  s  Mine 
Steatite  roofing,    soap-stone    pulverized    and 
crude,  improved   and   pulverized   talc  and. 

fire  brick -.-„—-.- T'tIT-"" 

Samples  of  Eastern,  California,   and   Italian 

asbestos 

Sample  of  asbestos  material 

Samples  of  steatite,  boiler  and  steam-pipe  cov- 
ering  

Prussian  blue 

White  lead 

Gilt  edge  yeast  powder 

Best  display  of  soap 


Best  stove  polish 


Premium. 


Best  blacking 

Best  samples  paint,  California  manufacture 
Best  display  of  glue 


So  and  diploma. 
Diploma. 


t 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

$5 

. ..  Silver  medal. 
$5 

.._^. -$5 

.$5  and  diploma. 
Silver  medal. 


_$5 


$5 

. $.3 

$5  and  diploma. 


Bergman  Bros.,  Sarcamento. 
Bergman  Bros.,  Sacramento.; 
Bergman  Bros.,  Sacramento- 
Bergman  Bros.,  Sacramento. 
Bergman  Bros.,  Sacramento . 
Wni.  Gwynn,  Sacramento — 

Wni.  Gwynn.  Sacramento 

Wm.  Gwynn,  Sacramento 

Wm.  Gwynn,  Sacramento ] 

Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento.. 
Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. - 
Theodore  Winters , 


Best  display  pottery. 

Best  display  roofing  tile — 

Best  display  terracotta 

Best  display  Eockingham  ware. 

Best  display  stoneware 

Best  hydraulic  cement 

Best  lime 

Best  fire  brick 

Best  pressed  brick 

Best  display  California  marble- 
Best  display  dressed  stone 

Best  exhibit  of  salt 


.Silver  medal. 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 

$5 

$5 


CLASS    VIII. 


K.  B.  Mott,  Sacramento |  Aquarian  of  fish. 


Diploma. 
...-..$20 
_-$5 

Diploma. 


-Silver  medal. 


— i 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


0.  A.  Davis,  Sacramento 


Daniel  Click,  Sheridan. 


CLASS    I. — ^PAVILION. 

Best  display  of  California  tobacco. 


T.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lincoln 

M.  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station 

M.  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station 

T.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lincolu- 
T.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lincoln. 

•I.  F.  Sargent,  Capay I 

•I.  F.  Sargent,  Capay 

J.  F.  Sargent,  Capay 

J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. .. 


Best  sack   wheat  flour,  California   manufac- 
ture and  California  wheat 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  Chili 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  Australia 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  club 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  Tapahanock 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  white  Clawson 

Best  two  bushels  wheat.  Patent  ofiice 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  Proper 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  Sonora 

Best  two  bushels  wheat,  white  Tuscany 


i-Sil.med.and$25 


DiTDloma. 

$20 

S20 

S20 

S20 

$20 

_.-S20 

-■-  -820 

$20 

$20 
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Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento--. 

F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento 

T.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lincoln. 
Davis  &  Poorman,  Sac'tO-_. 
F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento--. 
W.  A.  Haynie,  Sacramento-. 
Xtubourg  &  Lages,  Sac'to.-. 


Phoenix  Mill,  Sacramento- 


.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

Gabriella,  Sacramento 

L.  Aiken,  Sacramento 

(xabriella,  Sacramento 

.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

Gabriella,  Sacramento 

.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

(iabriella,  Sacramento 

lin  Smith,  Sacramento 

hn  Smith,  Sacramento 

(.iabriella,  Sacramento 

(iabriella,  Sacramento 

Gabriella,  Sacramento 

<iabrielln,  Sacramento 

(iabriella,  Sacramento 

I  labriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (iabriella,  Sacramento 

I'.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (rabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (labriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (Tubrii'lla,  Sacramento 

1'.  <Talu-i('lla,  Sacramento 

F.   Pierce,  Sacramento 

I  i;i  vis  it  Poorman,  Sacram'to. 

F.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (iabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (iabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (Jabriella,  Sacramento 

Xninan  &  Rogers 

F.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

E.  L.  Aiken,  Sacramento 

K.  L.  Aiken,  Sacramento 

F.  L.  Aiken,  Sacramento 

F.  (yabriella.  Sacramento 

F.  Gabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  (rabriella,  Sacramento 

D'Bernardi  &  Co.,Sacram'to^ 

F.  <  iabriella,  Sacramento 

F.  Pierce,  Sacramento 


IT.  Latham,  Sacramento 

.  M.  Thompson,  Napa 

vis  &  Poorman,  Sacram'to. 


Best  sample  of  rye,  two  bushels $20 

Best  sample  of  oats,  white  wild $10 

Best  sample  barley,  two  bushels $10 

Best  bushel  yellow  corn i $10 

Best  bushel  alfalfa $10 

Best  sample  of  hops $10 

Best  sample  oat  meal,  groats,  Graham  flour,  rye 

flour,  rye   meal,    white    cornmeal,    yellow  I 

cornmeal,  cracked  wheat,  malt i  Rec.  spec,  pre'm. 

One  barrel  flour Diploma. 


Best  half  bushel  red  potatoes $5 

Best  half  bushel  white  potatoes | $5 

Best  half  bushel  potatoes,  other  variety ! j $5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  Irish  potatoes j $10 

Best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes | $5 

Best  twelve  parsnips I $3 

Best  twelve  carrots $3 

Best  six  long  blood  beets .$3 

Best  six  turnip  beets ^^$3 

Best  six  sugar  beets $3 

Best  peck  tomatoes $3 

Best  six  drumhead  cabbages $3 

Best  six  heads  red  Dutch  cabbages $3 

Best  six  heads  of  any  other  variety ■ $3 

Best  three  heads  cauliflower $3 

Best  three  heads  broccoli : $3 

Best  six  heads  of  lettuce $2 

Best  half  peck  red  onions $3 

Best  half  peck  yellow  onions $3 

Best  half  peck  white  onions I $3 

Best  half  peek  peppers  for  pickling i $3 

Best  twelve  roots  salsify ! $3 

Best  six  stalks  of  celery $3 

Best  six  marrowfat  squashes $3 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes ..^ $3 

Best  six  crooked-neck  squashes $3 

Best  dozen  sweet  corn,  green $3 

Best  three  mountain  sweet  watermelons $2 

Best  three  yellow  fleshed  muskmelons . $3 

Best  and  largest  pumpkin $5 

Best  six  cucumbers $2 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  pod •..$3 

Best  half  peck  white  beans,  dry $3 

Best  half  peck  kidney  bush  beans,  in  pod $3 

Best  half  peck  pole  beans,  other  than  Lima, 

in  pod •_ $2 

Best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry $2 

Best  half  peck  garden  peas,  dry $3 

Best  half  peck  castor  oil-beans $5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry $5 

Best  half  peck  Gherkin  cucumbers $3 

Best  three  purple  egg  plants $5 

Best  table  of  vegetables $30 

Second  best  table  of  vegetables $20 

Exhibit  of  Chile,  Oregon  peach  blow,  and  Ore- 
gon blue  peach  blow,  and   English   white 

potatoes Rec.  spec.  men. 

Sugar  beets  and  exhibit  of  mangel  wurzel Rec.  spec.  men. 

One  box  triumph  tomatoes Ree.  spec.  men. 

Exhibit  of  shock  of  corn,  field  pumpkins,  and 

sugar  beets |--Rec.  spec.  men. 


Kxhibitor. 
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Articles. 


F.  \.  Elx'l. Sacramento 

F.  .\.  EIk>1.  Sacramento 

F.  .\.  KIh-I, Sacramento 

y.  A.  KIk>1.  Sacramento 

V.  \.  KtK>l, Sacramento 

F.  \-  El>el, Sacramento 

f!  .\.  Ebd,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Williams,  Sac'to 

Mr?.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin 

Mr#.  E.  S.  Hart.  Florin 


Premium. 


CLASS   IV. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  flowering  plants 

in  blnom 

Best  collection  of  ornamental  foliage  plants.— 

Best  collection  new  and  rare  plants 

Best  collection  of  roses  in  bloom 

Best  collection  fuchias  in  bloom 

Be«t  collection  of  Australian  plants 

Best  collection  of  plants  suitable  for  greenhouse, 

conservatory,  and  window  culture --- 

Best  display  of  hanging  baskets,  containing 

plants 

Best  display  of  California  flowers 

Best  display  of  bouquets *^" 


.$26 
.$15 
$15 
-$15 
-$10 

-$15 

-$10 
-$10 


CLASS     V. 


xr,--  F  >4  Tlirt   Florin       „   Best  cheese  under  one  year  old --|1« 

Mrs!  E:  s:  liarl:  FWin  I- J  Best  and  largest  display  of  cheese Diploma  and $20 


Mrs  E  F.  Aiken.  Sacra'to-!  Best  lot  ten  pounds  butter, lurolls. 

W.  F.  Peterson.  Sacramento.!  Best  four  loaves  baker's  bread 

mU  Rose  Miller.  Brighton.-;  Best  biscuit 

Best  domestic  com  bread 

Best  domestic  brown  bread 

Best  domestic  wheat  bread 

Butter 


-$10 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'to.— 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'to.-. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Enos,  Florin  — - 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Hunt,  Sacra'to.- 
Mis3  Emma  M.  Hartwell, 
Sacramento  (aged  1.3  y'rs) 


Domestic  brown  bread. 


CLASS  vn. 


O.  A.  Davis.  Sacramento 

Mrs.  .James  Lansing,  Sacr'to. 
Miss  Rose  Miller,  Brighton. - 
Mrs.  James  Lansing.  Sacr'to. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart.  Florin 

Mis?  Rose  Miller,  Brighton.. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'to  — 
Miss  Rose  Miller,  Brighton-- 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Saer'to- 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacr'to- 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacr'to. i 
Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugari 
Company,  Sacramento 

Mr.  E.  .S.  Hart.  Florin 1 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Ball,  Sacramento- 
Mre.  James  Lansing,  Sacr'to. 


Best  ten  pounds  honey 

Best  display  of  fruit  and  glass. --- 

Best  six  jars  raspberry  jelly 

Best  six  jars  red  currant  jelly 

Best  six  jars  blackbeny  jelly 

Best  six  jars  strawberry  jelly 

Best  six  jars  quince  jelly 

Best  six  jars  blackberry  jam 

Best  six  jars  raspberry  jam 

Best  display  preserves  in  glass  — 

Best  display  of  pickles 

Best  display  of  brandied  peaches. 


Eec.  spec,  pre'm. 
Eec.  spec,  pre'm. 


-$5 
-$10 
-.$5 
-$5 
-.$5 
-$5 
-$5 
-$5 
— $5 
-$10 
-$5 
-$5 


Best  one  hundred  pounds   sugar  made  from  | 

sugar  beets i **" 

For  blackberrv  svrup .Eec.  spec,  pre'm. 

For  canned  fruit's i-E.ec.  spec,  pre'm. 

Best  displav  of  fruit  in  glass -Eec.  gold  medal. 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


CLASSES    I.  AXD  II. — PAVILION. 


DeBemardi  4  Co.,  Sacra'to  -- 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville—! 
Robt.  Williamson,  Sacra'to--! 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville... 

J.  H.  Parr,  Brighton j  Best  three  varieties 


Apple-f. 

Best  display,  as  exhibitors. 
Best  display,  as  producer-- 

Best  twelve  varieties 

Best  six  varieties- 


!. Eec.  spec,  pre'm. 

I  -    --$10 

--l::--: $5 

- $3 
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Sixth  Department — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


IN-Bernardi  &  Co.,  Sacra'to  _ 
lliiht.  Williamson,  Sacra'to- 
llitht.  Williamson,  Sacra'to _ 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville.- 
Iluljt.  Williamson,  Sacra'to. 


piBernardi  &  Co.,  Sacra'to  _. 
Ira  S.  BaTnber,  Placerville.-. 
linbt.  Williamson,  Sacra'to-. 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville--- 


Pears. 

Best  display,  as  exhibitors 
Best  display,  as  producer.. 

Best  twelve  varieties 

Best  six  varieties 

Best  three  varieties 


$20 

.  Rec.  spec,  pre'm. 

$10 

So 


Peaches. 


Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville  _. 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville  _- 
Ivubert  Williamson,  Sacra'to. 


Best  display,  as  exhibitors 

Best  display,  as  producer 

Best  six  varieties 

Best  one  variety,  "  Orange  cling  ". 

P/ums. 


Best  d isplay 

Best  five  varieties 

Best  one  variety,  "  Fellenberg' 


Figs. 


J.  Routier.  Florin Best 


DeBernardi  &  Co.,  Sacra'nto. 


$15 

Rec.  spec,  pre'm. 

$10 

,$5 


.$10 
..$5 
.-$3 


Tropica!  fruits. 
Best  display 

Oranges. 

J.  R.  Ketchum,Bid\veirsBar.    Greatest  number  and  best  specimens 

I                                      Lemons. 
DeBernardi  A- Co.,  Sacra'nto.;  Greatest  number  and  best  specimens $5 

Seedling  fruit. 


.-$5 
-.$10 
..$5 


Robert  Willimson,  Sacra'nto. 
DeBernardi  <fe  Co.,  Sacra'nto. 

Ira  S.  Bamber ,  Placerville — 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'nto. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hart,  Florin 

Mrs.  E.S.  Hart,  Florin 

Mrs.  E.S.  Hart,  Florin 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'nto. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'nto. 
Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville  .. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'nto. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacra'nto. 
Mrs.  Jas.  Lansing,  Sacra'nto. 
M.  V.  Miller,  Brighton 


Best  display,  etc. 

Best  general  display  of  fruit,  embracing  best 

and  greatest  varieties,  as  exhibitors 

Best  general  display  of  fruit,  embracing  best 

and  greatest  varieties,  as  producer 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  dried  ajiples 

Best  twenty-five  j)0unds  dried  pears 

Best  twenty-five  jjouuds  dried  peaches 

Best  twenty-five  j)onnds  dried  plums 

Best  twenty-five  jwunds  dried  apricots 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  dried  nectarines 

Best  ten  pounds  dried  figs 

Best  exhibition  of  dried  berries 

Best  half  peck  English  walnuts 

Best  half  peck  soft  shell  almonds 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  raisins 


.$10 
.$25 


Rec.  spec.  prem. 

$5 

$5 

$5 


J.  Routier,  Florin j 

R.  B.  Blowers.  Woodland ' 

P.  H.  Murphy,  Brighton ^ 

J.  Routier,  Florin 

J.  Routier,  Florin 

R.  B.  Blowers,  Woodland 

J.  Routier,  Florin 

J.  Routier,  Florin 

R.  B.  Blowers,  Woodland 

J.  Routier.  Florin 

R.  B.  Blowers,  Woodland 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

J.  Knauth  i-  Co.,  Sacram'nto. 

Robert'  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 


..$5 
..$5 
..$5 
..$5 
..$5 
..$5 
-$25 

Grapes. 

Best  twelve  varieties,  table I $10 

Best  six  varieties,  table $5 

Best  three  varieties,  table $3 

Best  twelve  varieties,  wine 1 $25 

Best  six  varieties,  wine $20 

Best  three  varieties,  wine $15 

Best  two  varieties,  wine $10 

.$10 
.$10 
-$25 
.$15 
.$25 
.$26 
.$25 
.$25 


Best  one  variety,  wine, "  Red  TramauaJ" 

Best  variety,  raisin 

Best  and  greatest  variety 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety 

Best  grape  brandy 

Best  white  wine 

Best  red  wine 

Best  sweet  wine 

Best  California  port  wine 

Best  California  sherry  wine 


.$25 
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Sixth  Department— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs,  n.  Cronkle,  Walsh  Sta-  .^^ 

«'"»     --: p'V'':""    BlaSkbem'  cord  ialand  peach  brandy_._  — — !-Spec.  premium. 

R.,Wrt  nmlmer..roloma-.J  f ^;'^;^^^^^^^  years  old i-     Fav.  mention. 

Six  pounds  golden  russett  pears_-—.—  j-,Spec.  premium. 

Two  varieties  so-called  California  coffee L__Fav.  mention. 

Four  varieties  of  quinces ISpec.  premium. 


John  Herring.  Sacramento 

T.  1'.  Ikil I. Sacramento 

J.  B.  (  arrington.  Denverton 
Bobt.  Williamson,  Sacra'to. 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


I 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


W.  R.  Freeman,  Sacramento. 


-FINE    AETS — PAVILION. 


CLASS 

Best  specimen  portrait  painting,  in  oil 

Xortou  Bush7san"FranciscoJ  Best  landscape  painting,  in  oil - 

Mrs  J  H.  Lewis,  Sacra'nto  .!  Best  specimen  landscape  painting,  water  colors. 

.1  A.  Todd.  Sacramento j  Best  exhibition  of  photographs 

Norton  Bush.  San  Francisco.'  Best  exhibition  of  paintings  by  one  artist 

W.  R.  Freeman,  Sacramento-    Best  painting  by  any  exhibitor 


__$25 
-$25 
--$25 
-$100 
.$100 
.-$50 


Aitken  ic  Luce,  Sacramento 
Aitken  i  Luce,  Sacramento 
Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento 
Aitken  k  Luce,  Sacramento 


Geo.  Redding,  San  Francisco. 
M  iss  Fan  n  ie  McClatchy,  Sac- 
ramento  


.|  Best  exhibition  of  sculpture 125 


Best  display  of  California  marble 
Best  collection  of  marble  work. 
Best  display  of  dressed  stone  .  - 


CLASS  III. — MIXORS. 


Best  painting  in  oil 

Best  painting  in  water  colors 


$20 

$75 


.$20  3 


R.  Phillips,  Sacramento 

Andn'w  P.  Hill,  Oakland. _.| 
Wynne  Woods,  Sacramento  .' 
Mi>s  Emily  Thompson,  Sac-  [ 

rameuto ; 

Charles  Thompson,  Sacra- 
mento   ( 

Willie  Osboru,  Sacramento..' 
Prentis  Mastin,  Sacramento. 
Wallace  Terry,  Sacramento . 
J"hiis<iii  Bros.,  Sacramento.. 
.\.  Nahl,  San  Francisco 

Miss  Emma  Turner,  S.  F ' 

Mast.r  M.  C.  Loomis,  Sacra- 

IIK'Uto 

.\bbii-  .\.  Hill,  Sacramento  .. 

Kate  Allman,  Sacramento 

Hamilton  <t  Jackson,  S.  F_- 

Heald's  Business  College,  S.  F. 
Business  College    of  Sacra- 

mfnto,  Sacramento^ 

Pacific  Business  College, S.  F. 
W.  H.  Freeman,  Sacramento. 


Best  specimen  engraving  on  wood. 

Two  landscape  paintings  in  oil 

Four  paintings  in  oil 


.$20 


f 


.     $25 

$20 

.Special  mention. 

Two  paintings  in  water  colors [.Special  mention. 

Crayon  drawing LSpecial  mention. 

■)  Mrs.  Bingay's  scholars.     No  entry  is  made,  T  i Premium. 

[     and  committee  do  not  state  what  the  ar-  -    ! Premium. 

J      tides  are,  or  what  the  premium  is  to  be.  (  I Premium. 

Crayon  portrait  of  a  lady I. Sp  men.  and  pre. 

Crayon  of  a  horse ;  painting  of  birds,  in  water| 

colors j-Spec.  pre'm  $10. 

Good  display  colored  photographs 1 Silver  medaL 

Second  best  painting  in  oil,  by  minor ;  Suitable  prem'm. 

Oil  painting  on  glass i-.  Hon.  mention. 

Best  colored  photographs Premium. 

Largest  and  most  meritorious  display  of  gene- 
ral pictures .. $20. 

Specimens  penmanship [.Special  mention. 

Specimens  penmanship 1. Special  mention. 

Specimens  penmanship .Special  mention. 

One  painting  of  fruit;   two  flower  pictures; 
one  ideal  fiarure . Premium. 
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Seventh  Department — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Articles. 


Premium. 


dheeler  &  Wilson,  S.  Fran.. 

A.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Sac'to_. 

■amuel  Hill,  San  Francisco_. 

),  W.  Campbell,  Sacramento. 


I 

V.  F.  Peterson,  Sacramento. 

I.  Fisher,  Sacramento 


*.  Wetzell,  Sacramento 

I.  W.  Brehm,  San  Francisco. 

I. F.  Atkinson,  San  Fran 

/Irs.  Henderson,  San  Fran... 
pirs.  N.  S.  Allen,  Sacramento, 
^rs.  R.  W.  Lewis,  Sacram'to. 


ramento 

San  Fran. 


Li.  Bien,  Sacramer 
I.  W.  Jackson,  Sa 

L  W.  Jackson,  San  Fran 


SEWING    MACHINES,  ETC. 


Best  family  sewing  machines 

Best  plaiting  machine 

Miniature  steam  engine  for  running  sewing 

machine  (made  by  Ed.  F.  Verrill) 

Sewing  machine  attachments 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best  display  of  home  manufactured  candies 
and  candy  work 

Best  general  display  of  confectionery,  includ- 
ing foreign  work  : 

Best  two  mammoth  cucumbers 

Best  display  of  ornaments  made  of  California 
wood   

Display  of  ornaments  made  of  California  wood. 

Best  fancy  cigar  case  or  stand 

Best  glass  bottle  puzzle 

Best  model  of  portfolio  for  engravings,  Cali- 
fornia invention 

Printed  advertisement  of  domestic  patterns-.. 

Display  of  California  manufactured  shell  jew- 
elry  

Best  specimen  shell  work 


.Med.,  value  $100 
.-Spec,  premium. 


-Spec,  mention. 
-Hon.   mention. 


.Sp.  pr'm  or  med. 


Sp.pr 
.-Spec. 


-Spec. 
-Spec. 


-Spec, 


.-Spec. 
.Sp.pr' 


m  or  med. 
mention. 

premium. 

mention. 
.  Diploma. 

mention. 

.  Diploma, 
mention. 

m  and  dip. 
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SI'  1;J:L)    rROGRAMME-lSTG. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18th. 
Class  I.-Running. 

second  horse  saves  entrauce.  ^^^^,  .^ 


■ 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


No  name.  b.  f..  by  Lodi;  dam,  Brigantine,  by  Billy 

No  mine  b.  f.,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy  Ringgold. - 
Ko<ow.K)d.  b.  f.,by  Woodburn;  dam,  Moss  Rose-  — -- 
Eliziibeth  Tilton,  b.  f.,  by  Norfolk;  dam, Florence,  by 

W<x>dburn , "       "."' 

Mollie    McCarty,  b.  f.,  by  Monday;   dam,  Hennie 

Farrow ^^ 

Ballinelte,ch.f.,by  Monday  or  Eclipse;  dam,  Balrena, 

bv  imp.  Balrownie -- 

Omega,  b.  f.,  by  "Woodburn;  dam,  Emma  Barnes,  by 

Norfolk 


By  Whom  Entered.       P.  0.  Address. 


Coghlan  &  Coombs. 

John  Arnett 

John  Hall 


.John   Hall 

Theodore  Winters  _ 
Theodore  Winters. 
R.  T.  O'Hanlon-- 


.Pleasanton.  J 
.Alvarado.  > 


_Alvarado. 
__  Winters. 
..Winters. 
.San  Jose. 


Result. 


-*1 


Mollie  McCarty "  ^ 

Rosewood 

Tiwie— 2:13. 


?' 


Class   II. — Running. 

Purse— Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     For  two-year  olds ;  entrance,  fifty  dollars,  play  or 
pay,  added;  mile  dash;  second  saves  entrance. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Centennial  Belle,  b.  f.,by  Woodburn;  dam,  Bonnie  Belle 

Ralston,  b.  c.,by  Norfolk;  dam,  Hennie  Farrow 

Rockford,  g.  c,  by  Langford ;  dam,  Margarita,  by  Lex- 
ington  

Mollie  H.,  ch.  f.,  by  Leinster;  dam,  Sophia  Jennison.. 
Lena  Dunbar, ch.  f., by  Leinster;  dam,  Tibbie  Dunbar 


By  Whom  Entered.       P.  0.  Address. 


Wm.  Meek 

Theodore  Winters. 

Theodore  Winters. 

Willis  Hull 

Willis  Hull 


.Alameda  Co. 
Winters. 


Winters. 

.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Ralston 
Moll 


Result. 


1 

n y//."- 2 

Centennial  Belle 3 

Lena  Dunbar 4 

Tme— 1:46. 
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Class  III. — Running. 

Purse— Three  hundred  dollars.     "Spirit  of  the  Times  stake;"  for  three-year  olds;  entrance, 
'fifty  dollars,  play  or  pay,  added;  mile  heats;  best  two  in  three;  second  horse  saves  entrance. 

I  Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered.      P.  0.  Address. 


Modoc  Chief,  s.  c,  by  Spectre;  dam  by  Melbourne 

No  name,  br.  c,  by  Lodi ;  dam  Gertrude,  hj  Volcian_, 
Ward  Beecher,  b.  c,  by  Woodburu  ;  dam,  Bonnie  Belle_ 
Queen  Emma,  b.  f.,by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy  Ringgold. 

Rosewood,  b.  f.,  by  Woodburn;  dam.  Moss  Rose 

."Dlizabeth  Tilton,  b.  f.,  by  Xorfolk;  dam,  Florence,  by 

I.    Woodburn 

•Mollie  McCarty,  b.  f.,  by  Monday;  dam,  Hennie  Farrow. 
Ballinette,  c.  f.,  by  Monday  or  Eclipse;  dam,  Balrena, 

by  imp.  Balrownie 

Chromo,  b.  c,  by  Woodburn ;  dam^  Sally  Ann 

lOmega,  b.  f.,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Emma  Barnes,  bv 
Norfolk '.. 


Caleb  Dorsey 

Coghlan  <fe  Coombs- 

Wm.  Meek 

John  Arnett 

John   Hall 


.Stockton,  Cal. 

Napa  City. 

._San  Lorenzo. 

Pleasanton. 

Alvarado. 


-Alvarado. 
--Winters. 


John   Hall-. 

Theodore  Winters- 

Theodore  Winters ! Winters. 

Wilbur  Pierce I Alameda  Co. 

R.  T.  O'Hanlon, San  Jose. 


Result. 

Mollic  McCarty 1      1 

Ward  Boecher 2     2 

Elizabeth  Tilton 3     3 

Tme— 1:45?;  1:45|. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19th. 

Class  IV. — Trotting. 

Purse — One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  For  horses  that  have  not  beaten  2:23;  mile 
ieats;  best  three  in  five,  in  harness;  premiums:  first,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  second, 
ihree  hundred  and  thirty  dollars;  third,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered.      P.  0.  Address. 


Hay  Howard,  g.  m.,  by  Paddy  McGee ;  dam,  McCor- 
mick   Mare ;  Geo.  F.  Jacobs. 


)efiance,  b.  g.,  by  Chieftan ;  dam  unknown I  Thos 


Jt.  James,  b.  g 

)an  Voorhies,  s.  s.,  by  General  McClellan ;  dam  thor- 
oughbred mare 

S«orge  Treat,  br.  g.,  by  David  Hill,  Jr. ;  dam,  Clara  C. 
Morgan,  Blaekhawk 

xold  Note,  b.  g 


I.  N. 


McClellan. 
Killip 


.-Nevada,  Cal. 
.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 


A.  E.  Swain ' San  Francisco. 

I 

A.  F.  Smith ' San  Francisco. 

Tim.   Kennedy San  Francisco. 


Result. 

May  Howard 2     3     112     3     1 

St.  James 4     2     2     3     112 

George  Treat 113     2     3     2     3 

Gold'Note 3     4  Dis. 

Time— 2:2.1  \  2:28.V;  2:251;  2:28;  2:28;  2:29;  2:3U. 


Class  V. — Trotting. 

Purse — Five  hundred  dollars.  For  horses  that  have  not  beaten  two  minutes  and  forty  sec- 
>nds;  mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  in  harness;  premiums:  first,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
ars;  second,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  third,  fifty  dollars. 


Nnmc 


«.    Kv  fnsserlv ;  dam,  Peanuts 
Swret  Briar,  g.  m.,  by_t;assenv  ,  i     _, 


Jaino.  Lick.  p.  ^;;/p;,-^-dV'MVGVe'rdain7 Sally  Beach_- 
McCracken's  Blackhawk; 


Geo.  F.  .Jacobs- 
Thos.  McClellan 


.Nevada,  Cal. 
_-_San  Francisco. 


bv  Billy    Hay  ward;    dam 


chas.  n..i  .     ,         , 

•  U.lv  Knimott.  br.  m..  by 

,1am.  .1  Mortran  Rattler  mare 
Hay  ward    Chief,    g.    g 

unknown  

Ofus.  b.  ?..  bv  Unknown.  —  —  -—- 

Lativ  Cumming^.  br.  m..  bv  I  nknown— 
h..h--x.  oh.  ...  bv  Keokuk  :  dam  unknown  — 
Kiltie    Clark,  -br.  m.,    by  Young    Rifleman; 

unknown ^, 

Pilot,  b.  g.,  by  Hercules;  dam  unknown 


Pat.  FaiTell j--San  Francisco. 

L    J.Rose Los  Angeles. 

Wm.  Sayre Sacramento. 

JohnMcIntvre i_ -San  Francisco. 

Chas.  H.  Shear ; Sacramento. 

Hiram  Clark --San  Francisco. 


J.  C.  Simpson  _- 

P.  Goodhue 

W.  H.  Shear  _- 
Geo.  C.  Hall  — 


dam 


0.  Smiley. 
C.  Dubois- 


Fonnerlv  "  Flora  Emmett" 


Result. 


6 


Sweet  Briar ^       2 

Havward  Chief ^     2 

Ladv  Cummings 'JJ  ^ 

Beautiful  Bells "  .^ 

Gus ly  1—  5 

Gladiator- ^  ^-g 

Kittle  Clark ^^  ^jg_ 

James  Lick ^j^' 

Flora Tim^mii^^Vi^i^^Vi^^^-   ' 


1 
4 
2 
3 
dis. 


2  1 

4  2 
1     3 

3  r.  o. 

5  r.  o. 


.Oakland,  Cal. 
__San  Francisco. 
.__San  Francisco. 
.__San  Francisco. 


.San  Francisco. 
_  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20th. 
Class  VI. — Rukxisg — One  and  ose-half  Miles  Dash. 
Purse-Five  hundred  dollars.    Free  handicap;    fifty  dollars  entrance,  added;  twenty-five 
dollars  if  declared;  second  horse  saves  distance. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Nathan  Coombs,  br.  c,  by  Lodi;    dam,  Miami,   by 
B<'linont 

Bradley,  g.  h.,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Margarita,  by  Lex- 
inirt'iii 

Billy  Newell,  s.  h.,  by  Norfolk:  dam,  Maiy  Givens 

Emma  Skaggs,  b.  m.,  by  Norfolk ;  dam,  Sally  Franklin. 
Lady  Amanda,  b.  m.,'  by  Imp.  Hurrah;  dam,  Lady 

Lancaster 

Shannon,  b.  h.,  by  Monday;  dam,  Hennie  Farrow 

Golden  Gate,b.  m.,  by  Imp.  Lexington;  dam,Naptha, 

by  Eclipse 

Vanderbilt,  b.  s.,  by  Norfolk:  dam,  Sally  Franklin 

lb  iiry.  b.  5.,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Visalia 

'i  !•  •  II  Emma,  b.  f.,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy  Ring- 

iC'ild 


Bv  Whom  Entered.      P.  0.  Address. 


Len.  Wilson 


Theo.  Winters- _. 

Willis  Hull 

G.  E.  Buchanan 


Simpson  &  Jones  -_ 
Coghlan  &  Coombs 


S.  G.  Ainsworth- 
H.  A.  Robertson. 
Henry  Schwartz. 


^lilpitas. 


Winters. 

.Sacramento. 
.Sacramento. 


.San  Francisco. 
Napa. 


P.  M.  Kinney - 


..-Sacramento. 
.--Sacramento. 
.San  Francisco. 

-Alvarado,  Cal. 
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Result. 

Emma  Skaggs 1 

Lady  Amanda 2 

Bradley 3 

Golden  Gate 4 

Queen  Emma -_  5 

Shannon g 

Tme— 2:40. 


Class  VII. — Euxning. 

,  Purse— Eight  hundred  dollars.  For  three-year  olds;  two  mile  heats;  best  two  in  three; 
,  premiums:  first,  five  hundred  dollars;  second,  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  third,  eighty 
'  aollars. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered.       P.  0.  Address. 


Ballinette,  s.  f.,  by  Eclipse  or  Monday;* dam,  Balrena, 
by  imp.  Balrownie 

Ward  Beecher,  b.  c,  by  Woodburn ;  dam,  Bonnie 
Belle  

Rosewood,  b.  f.,  by  Woodburn;  dam.  Moss  Rose 


Theo.  Winters 

Wm.  Meek 

John  Ilall 


.  Winters. 


-San  Lorenzo. 
Alvarado. 


Result. 

Ward  Beecher 2     11 

Ballinette 12     2 

Rosewood 3  jig_ 

Tme— 3:41;  3:48;  3:57. 


Class  VIII. — Running. 

,      Purse— Tliree  hundred  dollars.     For  all  three-year  olds  that  have  never  won ;  dash  of  one 
j  mile;  premiums:  first,  two  hundred  dollars;  second,  seventy  dollars ;  third,  thirty  dollars. 

\  Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


P.  0.  Address. 


]  Minnie  Blackburn,  b.  f.,  by  Norfolk;    dam,  Maggie 
Dale 

i  Elizabeth    Tilton,    b.    f.,   by   Norfolk;    dam,' "Nancy 

I      Knight,  by  Knight  of  St,  George 

I  Jake,  ch.  c,  by  Oliver  Cromwell;  dam,  Jennie  C,  by 
i      Norfolk 


Omega,  b.  f.,  by  Woodburn ;  dam,  Emma  Barnes,  by 
Norfolk ^ 


California,  b.  c,  by  Monday;    dam.  May  Flower,  by 
imp.  Eclipse 

Sidney  Burbridge,  br.  c,  by  Woodburn :    dam,  Espe- 
ranza,  by  Ringgold 


Jas.  A.  Merritt Sacramento. 


John  Hall 

Henry  Scwartz. 
R.  T.  O'Hanlon- 
David  Sheehan- 
Martin  Howell. 


Alvarado. 

-San  Francisco. 
San  Jose. 


Result. 

Tilton •_ 1 

Blackburn 2 

California 3 

Jake "  4 

Omega "-I^"-" -"--." ''']"."!"  5 

Burbridge _         _  g 

iVwie— 1:46. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

CLASS   IX.— TROTTING. 


Entries. 


Xaiiie  aii.l  rodigrec  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered.      P.  0.  Address. 


S^:t^^L^M!^S^^---. 


tJ.;:^;^' (^SJLr,:.15r¥i;e  Moon  cki-,  ^e-fburth 

^   Eu,l>l.re;i,lluve:fourU^  

Tom  Morcan,  1..  ?..  bv  Rysdick's  Hanibletonian  _-       - 
Sih    EMimelt.br..n..by  McCracken's  Blackhawk; 

fhun,  a  Morgan  Rattler  mare_--- 

Fl.m  c.  in.,  bv  General  Taylor;  dam  unknown 

[[aywanl  Chief,  b.  g.,  by  Billy  Hayward;   dam  un- 

known.- 

Gus,  b.  8..  bv  Unknown 

Ladv  Cinnniings,  b.  m.,  by  Unknown 

Index,  eh.  s.,  by  Keokuk 

Kiltie  Clark,  br.  m.,  by  Young  Rifleman,;   dam,  un 

tStSie"by'Andrew''s' horse;  dam,  Maggie,  by  Thun- 
derbolt  


Geo.  F.Jacobs Nevada. 

Pat.  Farrell San  Francisco; 


L.  J.  Rose 

Dan.  Dennison. 


Hiram  Glark_ 
Wm.  Sayre.-- 


Jos.  C.  Simpson 

P.  Goodhue 

W.  H.  Shear  _-- 
Geo.  C.  Hill-- 


.Los  Angeles. 
.  Sacramento. 


.San  Francisco. 
._  Sacramento. 


0.  Smiley 

A.  C.  Marston. 


•Formerly  "Flora  Emmett." 

tFormerly  "Comet."  ^^^^^^ 

Tommy  Gates „     3 

Gladiator „     a 

Gus 4    ^ 

Tom  Morgan j.. 

Flora  

Kittie  Clark 

Startle 

Index 

rme— 2:30i;  2:324;  2:31i. 


Dis. 
Dis. 
Drawn. 


Oakland. 

_San  Francisco. 
_San  Francisco. 
_San  Francisco. 

_San  Francisco. 

San  Jos6. 


Class  XI. — Trotting. 

P„rso— Three  hundred  dollars.  Spirit  of  the  Times  stake;  for  three-year  olds ;  entraiice 
fifty  dollars,  i)ay  or  play,  added;  mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  in  harness;  premium:  tirst 
horse,  two-thirds;  second,  two-thirds  of  remainder;  and  third,  balance. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered.       P.  0.  Address. 

Daisy  C,  r.  f.,  by  The  Moor;  dam,  Gray  Dale,  by  Bel- 

L.  A.  Rose  _     _ 

,-_.Los  Angeles. 

Winetta,  b.  f.,  by  Winthrop  ;  dam.  Rose,  by  McCrack- 
en's Blackbawk 

L.  E.  Yates        _  - 

. . .  Stockton. 

Susie  Brown,  h.  f.,  by  Blackbird;  dam,  Billy  McCracken. 
Mark  Hopkins,  b.  c,  by  California  Dexter;  dam,  Alice 
Mandoville,  bv  Boston  Boy 

William  Hawkins 

_    Sacramento. 

Charles  H.  Shear  _ 

__  Sacramento. 

Cotliiije  Girl.  r.  f^.,  by  California  Dexter;  dam,  Dolly, 
bv  a  son  of  imported  Lawyer 

Charles  H.  Shear  - 

_  _  Sacramento. 

Isaac,  br.  c.,  bv  Erwin  Davis;  dam,  Wine  Creek 

San  Leandro. 

Jo  Hamilton,  b.  c.,  by  Echo;    dam,  Belle  Mason,  by 
Belmont 

F.  M.  Slaughter 

Los  Angeles. 
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Entries — Continued. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered.  {    P.  0.  Address. 


polumbine,  b.  f.,  by  A.  W.  Eichmond;   dam,  Colum- 

)    bine,  })y  Bonnie  Scott 

jSan  Diego,  b.  c,  by  A.  W.  Richmond ;  dam,  Deuplaine's 
■    Gages  Logan 

'Avolo,  br.  f.,  by  Alhambra;  dam.  Oriole,  by  Blackbird. 


J.  C.  Simpson Oakland. 

M.  S.  Patrick I San  Die 

B.  C.  Wright Healdsburg. 


Result. 

Susie  Brown 12     1 

Isaac 2     12 

Daisy  C 3  dis. 

ri»i€— 2:42i;  2:45|. 


FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER  22d. 
Class  XII. — Running. 


[Free  for  all.  Horse  entered  to  be  sold  for  one  thousand  dollars,  his  entitled  weight,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  seven  pounds  off,  and  five  hundred  dollars,  fourteen  pounds  off;  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  seven  pounds  added,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  fourteen  pounds  added;  excess  to  second  horse.] 

Purse — Five  hundred  dollars,  for  all.  Selling  race,  conditions  as  above;  mile  heats,  best 
three  in  five. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Elizabeth  Tilton,  b.  f.,  by  Norfolk  ;  dam,  Nancy  Knight. 
Emma  Skaggs,b.  m.,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Sally  Franklin. 
Vanderbilt,  b.  c,  by  Norforlk;  dam,  Nancy  Knight.. - 

John  Hall       .  .-  . 

Alvarado. 

N.  W.  Randall    

Sacramento. 

H.  M.  Robertson  _ 

Result. 

Emma  Skaggs 3     11 

Elizabeth  Tilton . 12     2 

Vanderbilt 2  dis. 

Time—IA1\;  1:48*;  1:47J. 


Class  XIII.— Running. 

Purse — One  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all  runners;  two  mile  heats;  best  two  in  three;  pre- 
'miums:  first  horse,  seven  hundred  dollars;  second,  two  hundred  dollars;  third,  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered.      P.  0.  Address. 


'  Gen.  Sherman,  b.  c,  by  Norfolk ;  dam,  Bonnie  Belle 

Bradley, g.  c,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  ^largarita 

Woodbury,  br.  h.,  by  Woodburn  ;  dam.  Moss  Rose. 
Nathan  Coombs,  br.  c,  by  Lodi;  dam,  Miami 


William  Meek San  Lorenzo. 


Theodore  Winters . 

John  Hall 

Len  Wilson 


.  Winters. 
-Alvarado. 


Result. 

Brndlev - .,     „ 

Gon.  Sherman "     , 

Nathan  Coombs 7     '" 

Xv     JK..-.,  'i  drawn. 

2\»te— 3:38i;  3:42^. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23d. 


Class  XV.— Trotting. 


Purse— Eieht  hundred  dollars.  For  horses  that  have  not  beaten  2:26  (Oakland  Maid  and 
Golil  Nolo  baVrcd).  Mile  heats;  best  three  in  five;  in  harness;  premiums :  first  horse,  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  second,  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  third,  eighty  dollars. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  "Whom  Entered. 


P.  0.  Address. 


I 


Lou  Whipple,  br.  ni.,  by  Ilambletonian;  dam,  sister  to 

Dan  Hibbard 

Professor,  s.  g 

Jerome,  s.  g.,  by  Keokuk;  dam,  unknown 

Marv-  Davis,  b.  m.,  by  Young  Rattler;  dam,  Lady 

R.itan 

Gov.  Stanford,  s.  g.,  by    John  Nelson;   dam,  Sally 

Beach 

Prince  Allen,  b.  g.,  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  dam,  un- 
known  


I.  N.  Killip-- 
J.  W.  Morris.-. 
Dan.  Denuisou. 


-San  Francisco. 
-San  Francisco. 
Sacramento. 


G.,W.  Leihy--- 
John  Williams- 
A.  W.  Gates 


--Sacramento. 
--Sacramento. 
.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Result. 

Lou  Whipple 3     111 

Gov.  Stanford 12     2     2 

Professor 2     3     3     3 

Time— 2:30i;  2:30i;  2:303;  2:32i. 


Class  XVL — Trotting. 

Purse— Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For  horses  that  have  not  beaten  two  minutes  and 
thirty-one  seconds;  mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  in  harness;  premiums:  first,  five  hundred 
dollars;  second,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars;  third,  seventy-five  dollars. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sweetbriar,  g.  m.,  by  Casserly ;  dam.  Peanuts 
Tommy   <Jates,   b.   g.,  by  The   Moor;    dam,  Miunie- 

haha,  by  Bald  Chief ' 

Long  John,  s.  g.,  by  Prince  Rockwell;  dam  unknown' 
American  Maid,  g.  m.,  by  Plumas;  dam,  the  dam  of 

Pacific 

Venture,  eh.  s.,  by  Belmont; 'damVMiVs'Mo'ston  '_ 

Oenoral  Reno,  bk.  s.,  by  Jerry  Tyler's  Blackhawk,  by 

Kentucky  Boy _       _ 

Billy  Haywood,  by  Patchen^Jr"  "_'_ 

«  J..hn  Chambers,  b.  g.,  by  Alexander's  Abdallah 

^r  T   }""'$'   ••  ™-'  ^^  Whipple's  HambletonianT 
dam.  Lady  Lexington . _     __ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


George  F.  Jacobs . 


L.  J.  Rose 

D.  W.  Edson. 


C.  W.  Moulthrop- 

D.  Gannon 


Dan.  Dennison  -- 

Charles  David 

Charles  H.  Shear - 

Hiram  Clark 


P.  0.  Address. 


-Nevada  City. 

.  Los  Angeles. 
.  Sacramento. 


I 


Oakland. 

San  Leandro. 

_  Sacramento. 

Oakland. 

_  Sacramento. 


_ San  Francisco. 


p 
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Entries — Continued. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


[Hay  ward  Chief,  b.  g.,  by  Billy  Hay  ward;   dam   un- 
;     known 

Red  Cross,  b.  g.,  by  Legal  Tender;  dam  unknown 

Muggins,  br.  g.,  by  Unknown 

Lady  Cummings,  br.  m.,  by  Unknown __. 

if  Startle,  bk.  s.,  by  Andrews'  Horse;  dam,  Maggie,  by 
I     Thunderbolt , 


By  Whom  Entered. 


McCord  &  Malone. 

W.  H.  Shear 

W.H.  Shear 


A.  C.  Marston 


P.  0.  Address. 


-San  Francisco. 
-San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 

San  Jose. 


*  Formerly  "Abdallah  Joe."    t  Formerly  "  Comet." 

Result. 

Tommy  Gates 1 

Sweetbriar 2 

Gen.  Reno 9 

Lady  Cummings 3 

Hay  ward  Chief 11 

Startle 5 

Alameda  Maid .* 4 

Venture 6  dist, 

American  Maid 7 

Muggins    8 

Long  John 12 

Red  Cross 10 

Time— 2:Zl;  2:30| ;  2:29;  2:30i;  2:34. 


2     2 

1 

1 

1     1 

2 

6 

5     5 

6 

2 

3     7 

0 

3 

4     4 

0 

dr 

6     3 

3 

4 

9  dist. 

dist. 

11  dist. 

6     6 

7 

5 

10  dist 

7  dist. 

Class  XVII. — Thottino. 

Purse — Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For  horees  that  have  not  beaten  two  minutes  and 
twenty-three  seconds;  two-mile  heats,  in  harness;  premiums:  first,  eight  hundred  dollars; 
second,  tliree  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  third,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Entries. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


May  Howard,  g.  m.,  by  Paddy  McGee ;  dam,  McCor- 

mick  mare 

Defiance,  b.  g.,  by  Chieftain;  dam  unknown 

Professor,  s.  g 

Gold  Note,  b'^g 

Jerome,  s. g.,  by  Keokuk;  dam  unknown 


By  Whom  Entered.       P.  0.  Address. 


George  F.  Jacobs.... 
Thomas  McClellan  . 

John  W.  Morris 

Tim.  Kennedy 

Dan.  Dennison 


Nevada. 

.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 
-.  Sacramento. 


Re-^t. 

May  Howard 4  11 

Professor 3  3     2 

Gold  Note 2  4     3 

Jerome L 1  2  dist. 

Tmc— 5:05i;  5:09i  ;  5. 


lO-C') 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS 


DELIVFRED   BEFORE   THE   STATE  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY,  AT    SACRAMENTO, 

ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  TWENTY-NINTH, 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-SIX. 


•* 


BY   HON.   M.   M.    ESTEE,   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  pressure  of  my 
l.ii<iiic<s  eiifra^emeiits  has  been  such  since  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
consulted  bv  vour  committee  that  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  appear 
for  the  fturpose  of  delivering  the  annual  address  to  this  Society  with- 
out the  needful  and  usual  preparation  for  the  occasion.  An  address 
of  this  character,  I  know,  should  contain  valuable  advice  and  infor- 
mation, and  should  also  contain  a  compilation  of  statistical  and 
other  information  that  would  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  and  improve. 
Annual  addresses  are,  and  have  been,  so  often  delivered  in  this  and 
otlier  States,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  great  study  and  research, 
to  suggest  anything  new,  or  anything  that  has  not  often  been  said, 
an(l  better  said,  before— the  ground  has  been  tilled  and  garnered  of 
all  that  is  new,  beautiful,  or  interesting. 

I  shall,  therefore,  depart  somewhat  from  the  beaten  path  usually 
pursued,  and  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  plain  common  sugges- 
tions, such  as  shall  present  themselves  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
relying  much  upon  your  kindne.ss  and  forbearance  for  anything  that 
shall  be  found  lacking  in  their  substance,  their  finish,  or  their  prep- 
aration 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  your  honorable  colleagues  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  are 
greatly  indebted,  and  permit  me,  without  flattery,  to  present  to  you 
the  compliment  which  your  activity  and  diligence  so  justly  deserve. 

Called  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Society  in  years 
gone  by,  you  found  it  in  a  weak  and  languishing  condition,  bankrupt 
m  purse,  and  tottering  in  its  immature  and  feeble  infancy,  with  no 
material  at  home  upon  which  to  operate,  no  reputation  abroad  to  invite 
attention  or  encourage  you  in  your  laborious  and  honorable  efforts 
in  its  behalf,  you  have  every  reason  to-day  to  look  back  over  the  past 
and  feel  flattered  at  the  splendor  of  your  success. 

If  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  exhibitions  in  every 
department  of  agriculture,  and  of  many  of  the  useful  mechanical 
art-seach  and  all  superior  of  their  kind  ;  if  the  thousands  of  pleased 
and  happy  people  who  have  come  up  from  all  parts  of  our  beautiful 
State,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Paciflc  Coast,  to  meet  together  and  to 
enjoy,  and  who  have  so  much  enjoved,  the  State  Fair  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy -six;  if  the  ample  grounds  and  splendid  facilities 
wtiich  you  have  prepared  and  thrown  open  to  exhibitors  and  visitors; 
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f  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  you  have  so  uniformly  shown  to 
11;  if  the  liberal  premiums  in  every  department  which  your  liber- 
'lity  has  tendered  to  those  who  have  been  successful  in  their  exhibi- 
iions;  if  the  happy  reflection  that  your  once  bankrupt  institution 
A  now  not  only  out  of  debt  and  on  a  solvent  foundation,  but  is  the 
iwner  of  large  and  valuable  property',  built  up  mainly  by  j^our 
;oluntary  exertions;  if  these  and  many  other  circumstances  which 
laight  be  mentioned — all  equally  honorable  to  you — be  taken  into 
•iew,  then,  gentlemen,  your  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  many 
nxious  hours  you  have  so  freely  and  cheerfully  given  to  the  pub- 
ic without  expectation  of  pecuniary  fee  or  reward  have  not  been  in 
''ain,  and  you  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  and  proud  of  your 
';ood  works.  And  now,  as  some  of  you,  after  years  of  this  voluntary 
'ervice,  are  about  to  retire  from  the  positions  you  have  all  so  much 
lonored,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
■itate,  your  constituents,  and,  on  their  ]>art,  can  truthfully  say,  "  "Well 
■lone,  thou  good  and  faithful  servants." 

,  Our  State  Agricultural  Society  has  become  a  fixed  fact — our  State 
(.-•air  a  fixed  success.  We  look  on  the  days  of  small  beginnings  with 
«;ratitude  for  our  advance,  and  have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  the 
uture  as  promising  everything  bright  and  encouraging. 
i  Our  State  Fair  has  become,  and  is,  with  us,  a  good  and  profitable 
Institution.  It  is  well  that  the  tired  and  sun-browned  farmer,  with 
lis  hardy,  rugged,  stalwart  sons,  wlio,  for  tlie  year  past,  has  per- 
brmed  all  the  severe  labor  of  farm  life,  who  have  so  diligently 
flowed,  sowed,  harrowed,  cultivated,  reaped,  threshed,  and  garnered 
.he  abundant  crops  which  have  cumbered  our  golden  harvest  fields, 
iihould  for  a  while  come  out  from  the  field,  the  farm,  and  the  furrow, 
md  should  compare  ideas,  and  interchange  courtesies  with  his  fellow 
vvorkmen  in  this  great  science. 

It  is  well  that  he  bring  with  him  his  helpmeet  and  co-worker,  the 
toil-worn  farm  wife,  whose  labors  and  burdens  have  been,  to  her,  no 
less  onerous  than  his  own,  and  with  her  tlieir  ])lushing,  laughing, 
iolooming,  rosy-cheeked  daughters  too,  that  they  may  see  a  week's 
^ood  time;  a  week's  rest,  recreation,  and  enjoyment;  a  week  of 
seeing  and  being  seen;  a  week  of  seeing  and  enjoying  the  fashions; 
and  what  to  the  dear  ladies  (God  bless  them)  is  always  a  rest  and 
enjoyment,  however  tired  they  may  be,  a  week  of  shopping,  of  pric- 
ing, and  of  buying  those  little  costly  articles  of  personal  adornment, 
which,  wliile  we  of  the  sterner  sex  are  sometimes  a  little  inclined  to 
scold  or  pout  when  the  bills  come  in,  still,  of  which  we,  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  brothers,  are  even  prouder  tlian  they  are  them- 
selves. We  talk  of  beauty  unadorned,  but  we,  of  California,  love  to 
deck  the  presence  of  those  dear  creatures,  who  cheer  our  firesides 
and  swell  our  store  bills,  with  apparel  which  they  so  much  become 
jand  adorn.  When  I  look  on  this  vast  audience  and  see  around  me 
so  many  beautiful  and  well  dressed  ladies — ladies,  clad  in  the  costly 
fabrics  of  India  and  China — I  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  our 
present  Avith  our  past.  You,  and  I,  Mr.  President  and  Messrs.  Direct- 
ors, remember  the  time  when  the  young  lady,  before  she  was  con- 
sidered able  to  marry,  with  her  own  hands  and  feet  was  required  to 
spin  and  weave  the  bed  and  table  linen,  and  most  of  the  wearing 
apparel,  which  was  to  compose  her  outfit;  when  the  spinning  wheel 
and  loom  were  in  every  farm-house;  we  remember  those  beautiful 
home-made  fabrics,  striped  with  bright  Turkey  red  and  other  bril- 
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liaiit.  colors,  tlic  prettiest  dresses  a  lady  ever  wore  ;  when  the  dye  pot 
"tod  in  tlie corner;  when  the  home  mother,  with  hands  colored  with 
indi«-o  that  looked  like  a  pair  ot  hlue  gloves,  handled  and  colored 
the  h-uiks  of  thread  that  were  to  go  into  the  loom  ;  we  remember 
the  tiiiic  when,  in  the  fall  season,  the  young  bucks  were  clad  m 
a  full  <uit  of  bark-colored  jeans,  the  finest  and  handsomest  suits  a 
uTutlcnum  ever  wore.  Ah,  sirs,  many  a  good  romp  and  good  time 
h-ivo  each  of  you  had  in  the  old  spinning  loft  and  loom  house.  Bui 
tl'i(.-;e  are  things  gone  by— we  shall  never  see  them  again,  for  the 
wcrld  moves  on.  '  Wc  live  in  another  era,  and  who  can  say  it  is  a 
better  one  than  the  old  one.  State  fairs  were  things  then  read  of,  but  in 
our  backwoods  were  practically  unknown.  State  fairs  are  good  insti^ 
tiitions,  and  every  farmer  and  head  of  a  family  should  make  it  ? 
rule  so 'to  arrange"his  work,  his  business,  and  other  affairs,  as  never 
to  miss  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  old  world  they  have  what  thej 
call  harvest  feasts,  sometimes  called  harvest  homes,  wdien  the 
tanner— the  crops  having  been  gathered  and  the  harvest  housed— 
calls  around  him  his  family  and  servants,  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  they  rejoice  and  are  glad  together;  they  eat,  drink,  and  are 
merry  over  the  good  things  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  them. 
This  is  a  good  and  profitable  practice.  It  leads  to  contentment  and 
happiness,  and  teaches  a  lesson  of  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  all  good 
for  his  bounties  bestowed.  So  with  us,  our  State  Fair  should  be  our 
harvest  festival,  our  harvest  feast,  our  harvest  home;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Blessed  as  we  have  been  in  field,  orchard,  and 
vineyard ;  with  vineyards  and  orchards  bending  with  their  weight 
of  golden  fruits ;  with  granaries  bursting  with  fullness  and  fatness  ; 
with  ships  crowding  our  ports,  sent  from  all  the  world  to  carry  ofl 
our  abundance  to  feed  the  starving  millions  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
earth ;  why  should  it  not  be  a  harvest  festival  indeed — a  feast,  at 
which  every  farmer  should  consider  himself  as  having  the  freedom 
not  only  of  a  guest,  but  as  one  of  the  givers  of  the  feast? 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  farmer  (the  head  of  the  family)  selected 
of  his  sons  the  least  intelligent  and  the  least  promising  to  follow  the 
plow.  If  one  of  them  was  glib  of  speech  and  ready  of  tongue,  he 
must  be  a  lawyer.  To  him  was  assigned  the  fate  to  starve  or  strug- 
gle out  a  feeble  existence,  until  he  discovered  that  the  lawyer  was  not 
all  tongue,  but  that  he  must,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  profession. 
have  some  brains  also.  The  sober,  solemn-faced  one  (and  possibly 
the  most  rascally  one  of  the  lot),  was  selected  for  the  pulpit.  To  the 
one  quick  in  trade  and  ready  at  trafiic  was  assigned  the  counter  oi 
the  merchant.  While  to  the  dull  clod,  the  heavy  boy,  the  runt  of  the 
flock,  was  assigned  that  highest  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  repro- 
duction of  advancement,  and  improvement;  a  science  requiring 
the  higliest  and  noblest  of  all  talent;  a  science  requiring  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  soils  and  how  to  command  and  make  them  valu- 
able, but  a  science  requiring  him  to  be  able  to  harmonize  and  to 
utilize  elements,  m  their  very  nature  and  character  antagonistic;  a 
science  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  his  flocks  and  herds, 
and  in  his  stud  and  stable,  requiring  the  best  of  judgment  and  the  most 
caretul  and  watchful  study;  a  science  as  old  as  creation  itself,  yet 
in  whose  great  laboratory  lavrs  as  occult  and  hidden,  and  combiiia- 
iions  as  nice  and  certain,  as  those  concealed  in  the  great  alembic  oi 
nature  itselt;  a  science  acquainting  him  wnth  nature  and  with 
nature  s  God. 


Our  experience  teaches  us  that  more  than  any  other  calling  in  life 

ioes  that  of  the  husbandman  require  good  judgment,  cultivated  and 

enlarged  intelligence,  and  activity  and  diligence  in  business.     It  is 

jrue  that  while  he  sleeps  the  farmer's  grain  grows,  and  his  flocks  and 

iierds  fatten  and  increase,  but  his  hours  of  labor,  study,  and  reflec- 

ijion  cannot,  at  any  time,  lie  idle  or  fallow.     There  are,  in  this  State, 

i  |anches  under  the  management  and  control  of  one  man,  the  conduct 

'I'f  which  requires  in  their  management,  financial  and  otherwise, 

jnore  good  statesmanship,  than  is  sometimes  required  of  the  petty 

(•rowned  heads  of  Europe,'and  no  where  can  any  man  claim  to  be  a 

;,uccessful  farmer  who  does  not  understand  his  business,  and  practice 

't  as  an  intelligent  science. 

)   For  the  first  ten  years  of  our  experience,  the  business  of  farming 
yvas  little  understood  or  cared  for.    The  report  of  the  gold  find,  fab- 
'  ilous  as  it  was  reported,  was  found  more  than  true  by  those  who 
I'ushed  to  the  new  El  Dorado.     Gold  was  so  plenty  and  so  easy  to 
tfet  that  every  one  ran  wild  over  the  gold  fields,  and  our  rich  agri- 
!)ultural  lands  lay  neglected.      Word  came  back  that  the  soil  and 
t^limate  of  this  new  country  was  little,  if  at  all,  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture; hence,  those  who  were  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  Inisiness  of 
farming  came  at  a  date  much  later  than  the  advent  of  the  gold  dig- 
ger.   To  those  of  us  who  were  accustomed  to  the  almost  daily  sum- 
;  mer  showers  and  the  heavy  dews  which  kept  vegetation  green  and 
,alive  in  the  old  States,  it  was  thouglit  impossible  that,  in  a  climate 
ivvhere  the  thermometer  stood  so  much  higher,  and  where  for  six 
t  ,months  in  the  year  no  rain  and  but  little  dew  fell,  husbandry  could 
!  ibe  successfully  accomplished. 

,  I    Later  experience,  however,  has  taught  us  that  those  very  things 

i  Which  men  so  much  deprecated  and  dreaded  are  tlie  very  things 

i  .which  make  California,  to  the  Californian,  so  delightful.     The  hus- 

[  jbandman  with  us  can  readily  count  on  wet  or  dry  weather.     When 

I  he  wants  it,  he  may  harvest  every  day  from  May  to  October.     His 

ihay  and  grain,  when  cut,  is  gathered  at  his  own  convenience.     His 

harvest  stands  ready  for  the  reai)cr  when  its  time  comes,  whether  it 

be  sooner  or  later  ;  not  like  our  friends  in  the  old  States,  who  during 

harvest  watch   with   anxiety  every  passing  cloud,  we   know  when 

i<i  -ow  and  when  the  harvest  is  ready  for  the  gatherer. 

Strangers  visiting  our  State  for  the  first  time  ol)ject  to  our  long,  dry 

-ummers,  dusty  roads,  and  parched  and  browned  landscape.     To  the 

Californian   this   certainty  and   continuity   of   our  weather  is    its 

i  igreatest  charm,  and  the  brown  and  purple  landscape,  which  stretches 

I  lOUt  all  around  us,  is  the  handsomest  in  the  world. 

I I  I  remember  a  lady  who,  after  some  years  residence  in  California, 
iremarked,  after  spending  tlie  summer  in  the  East,  that  she  was  now 
imorc  than  ever  satisfied  with  California  ;  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
■frightened  to  death  with  thunder  and  lightning  storms,  and  would 
inot  live  in  any  country  where,  if  you  wanted  to  go  a  mile  to  visit 
la  neighbor  iri  bright  sunshine,  you  were  compelled  to  carry  an 
i umbrella  or  run  tlie  risk  of  getting  wet  before  you  returned  home. 
I  Every  year's  experience  teaches  us  that,  taking  our  soil,  our  climate, 
land  all  of  our  surroundings,  we  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  fill  the 
I  character  of  agricultural  people. 

i  Not  like  our  brethren  in  the  East  and  Northwest,  who,  from  their 
I  abundant  crops,  have  to  use  a  good  portion  of  them  for  the  sus- 
itenance  of  their  stock  through  their  long,  harsh  winters,  our  stock 
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run  on  paMuivs  uhich.  if  not  so  rich  in  winter  as  in  sumnier,  at  least 
furnish  a  suiruiency  of  Rcod  iood  to  enable  them,  with  our  niihl  cli- 
mate! to'not  only  live  bnt  to  do  well.  1.         1 

No  countrvin  the  world  presents  withm  such  easy  reach  such  a 
divn-^itv  of  soil,  climate,  and  productions.  Ihe  laborer  in  the  har- 
vfM  tii'M  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  with  the  thermometer  more 
tliHii  one  hundred  (ie«n-ees  in  the  shade,  looks  up  to  the  bold  Sierra 
Nrvida  his  immediate  neiixhbors,  crowned  with  eternal  snow. 
The"  tourist  throuuh  our  State,  on  the  summit  takes  his  breakfast 
amidst  awful  suow  banks,  his  luncheon  amidst  the  tropical  gar- 
dens of  Sacramento,  while  his  supi)er  may  be  set  for  him  by  the  sea 
sliore  or  on  tiie  waters  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  vinevard,  orciianl,  and  the  green  field  are  within  the  samr- 
inclosure.  The  orange  and  the  apple  are  found  in  the  same  orchard. 
The  olive,  the  lig,  and  tlie  pomegranate  flourish  almost  side  by  side 
with  their  harilier  friends,  the  plum,  the  peach,  and  the  pear. 

'I'ruly.  it  may  be  said  of  us,  as  it  was  said  of  old,  our  lines  have 
fallen  to  us  in  i)leasant  places. 

It  is  objected  to  us  that  our  ranches  are  too  large — that  bodies  of 
land  are  lield  by  capitalists  and  speculators  in  quantities  too  great, 
and  that  tlie  immigrants  coming  to  our  State,  seeking  homesfor  their 
families,  find  land  hard  to  get  and  prices  beyond  the  reach  of  immi- 
grant capital. 

This  is  too  much  the  case,  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at.  The  far- 
seeijig  men  of  capital  in  all  new  countries  that  have  promise  for  the 
future  have,  in  all  our  other  States  and  Territories,  found  it  wise  to 
invest  in  the  ricli  agricultural  lands,  which  never  fail,  under  proper 
management,  to  enrich  their  owners. 

This  evil  of  too  much  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  one  which,  in 
the  end,  cures  and  must  correct  itself.  Lands  in  California  are 
already  becoming  so  valualjle  that  the  holders  of  large  bodies  cannot 
afford  to  have  so  much  valuable  capital,  where  interest  is  so  high, 
lockc(l  uj)  and  non-productive.  And  our  large  ranches  are  being  cut 
up  in  size  to  suit  the  capacity  of  every  one,  and  the  lands  are  offered 
and  .«old  at  rates  which,  considering  their  location,  advantages  oi 
market,  .soil,  and  productiveness,  offer  every  inducement  to  pur- 
chasers. 

^  Iiuieed,  it  may,  I  think,  be  truthfully  said,  that  up  to  this  time  in 
California,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  land  has  been  the 
cheapest  of  all  our  commodities.  A  home,  and  a  good  home,  if- 
easily  within  the  reach  of  every  head  of  a  familv  who  will,  with 
reasonable  good  fortune  and  health,  set  himself  to  acquire  it.  W( 
need  more  population;  we  need  more  working  capital— that  sort  ol 
capital  composed  of  willing,  active,  industrious,  patient,  economical 
men  and  women,  who,  bringing  with  them  some  money,  and  what  is 
better  than  all,  muscle  and  industry,  will  build  up  homes  and  fill  up 
tlie  wa.<te  phices  throughout  the  State.  With  the  comins  of  this  pop- 
ulation, u  still  stronger  inducement  will  be  given  to  hotders  of  largt 
bodies  of  lands  to  sell  the  same,  upon  such  liberal  terms,  and  upon 
such  time  for  i)ayments,  as  will  enable  all  to  secure  good  homes. 

NNe  need  a  more  thorough  and  better  devised  system  of  reclama- 
tion ot  our  swamp  lands,  and  a  larger  and  better  defined  system  oi 
irrigation  ol  our  dry  lands. 

N\  e  have  in  this  State  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  t\u 
y'ona;  it  is  level,  and  when  properly  protected  from  overflow  will 
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be  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  earth.  When  we  compare  the  cost 
of  reclamation  in  this  State  with  its  cost  in  some  places  in  Holland 
ind  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  advantage  in  our  favor  is  so  mani- 
;fest  as  to  justify  me  in  saying  that,  small  as  our  advance  in  this 
particular  has  been,  within  a  few  years  many  more  acres  shall  be 
idded  to  the  thousands  that  have  been  snatched  from  the  flood 
md  are  now  annually  .bearing  their  rich  harvests  of  grain  and 
l^rapes,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  question  of  irrigation  has  for  some  time  past  attracted  the 
'serious  attention  of  our  men  of  science.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
in  a  climate  and  with  a  soil  like  ours,  water  for  irrigation  is 
invaluable.  We  may  well  profit  bj^  the  experience  of  those  who  for 
,'housands  of  years,  in  India,  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  irri- 
i-^ation  for  success  in  their  culture.  There,  upon  the  uplands  and 
high  grounds,  immense  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  at  fabulous 
'cost,  which,  during  the  wet  and  rainy  seasons,  catch  and  hold  the 
water  to  be  drawn  off  and  used  afterwards  as  it  may  be  required. 
i  So  we  of  the  plains  and  foothills,  with  the  immense  range  of 
(inountains  bordering  us  all  around  wiiere  the  snowfall  and  rainfall 
iis  so  great — -with  those  mountain  ranges  cut  by  gorges  so  immense 
and  precipitous — by  building  dams  and  obstructions  at  the  mouths  of 
those  gorges  and  cafions,  could  readily  catch  and  hold  immense  sup- 
plies of  the  finest  and  purest  of  water  flowing  from  melted  snow,  and 
hy  so  doing  pour  it  out  at  the  proper  season  upon  the  foothills  and 
iplain  lands,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  growth  of  vegetation  and 
adding  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  people. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  wherever  tried,  that  crops  of  alfalfa, 
grapes,  fruits,  vines,  orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens  can  be  made  to 
grow  almost  everywhere,  if  at  the  proper  season  even  a  small  supply 
of  water  can  be  poured  upon  the  parched  ground,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
thorough  wetting. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  you,  gentlemen,  and  the 
people  of  the  whole  State,  that  by  the  formation  of  granges  and  other 
mutual  aid  associations,  our  ranchmen  are  being  waked  up,  and  are 
becoming  alive  to  their  interests  on  the  question  of  freights  and 
transportation,  and  upon  the  question  of  higher  prices  for  our  grain 
and  produce.  By  a  continuance  of  these  associations  a  few  years 
more  the  grain  king  is  king  no  longer — his  scepter  will  be  broken,  his 
occupation  gone.  By  shipping  direct,  when  home  prices  are  not  sat- 
isfactory, or  by  storing  in  the  immense  warehouses  now  provided 
everywhere,  until  prices  are  satisfactory,  and  more  by  mutual  com- 
bination and  association  of  interests,  the  farming  interests  of  the 
State  are  each  year  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  the 
middleman.  If  the  formation  of  grange  associations  have  done 
nothing  else  (and  we  all  know  that  they  have  accomplished  much 
more),  they  have  broken  the  swa}"  and  done  away  with  the  dominion 
of  the  middleman  who,  producing  nothing,  still  claims  to  handle 
the  greater  part  of  the  profits  of  our  people.  A  continuance  of  this 
grange  organization  a  few  years  longer  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

It  is  true,  that.  b3^  the  failure  of  their  agents  some  time  since,  the 
efficacy  of  this  organization  has  been  much  crippled;  but,  even  with 
this  and  other  drawbacks  it  has  done  much  good.  The  occasional 
meeting  together  of  farmers  and  their  families  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  and  social  interchange;  the  mutual  aid  and  assistance 
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f^  onr>}i  other-  the  friendly  offices  bestowed,  and' 
whioli  they  .cive  ^^^  e^ch  othei  ,  ue  y^  ^ene^Yed,  all,  in  their  , 

the  fru^n.l.h.i.  gix)     1 1  oiU       ^^^l^J^^,^^  ^^.^  ,,,g,ged  in  this  great  \ 
!S.Sof  tr^-Ji^ing  fo?the  world  cannot  be  too  closely  banded  7 

topether.  „,i.ir.Ti  hv  tnrifFs  and  other  aids,  seeks  to  foster  4 

V'T-T^lTof^^^^^^^^^  ^rts  and  manufactures  i 

7o^*"i\Te  01     othinrfor  the  husbandman  but  tax  him,  and  it 
beoonles  him  ami  his^  fellows,  at  all  times,  to  think  of  this  and  to 

''T)m-Vrrme\'sand  all  of  our  people  are  living  too  fast,  and  are  too 
ex  riv.'atn  their  notions  and  expenditures.  We  are  unable  to 
^v^  he  davs  of  fortv-nine.  We  are  blinded  with  the  glitter  of  the 
a^th  t  m^^^^^^^  of  our  bonanza  kings.  If  our  ranchmen  have  a 
coodci-o  -year  they  immediately  branch  out  into  too  prodigal  a  s.yle 
of  expense-anew  house  must  be  built;  new  and  costly  lurniture 
n  uVt  be  bought  before  the  old  mortgage  on  the  ranch  is  paid  off; 
e-  vv  rate^  of  interest  and  extravagant  living  keep  them  burdened 
withMebt-  their  bank  and  merchant's  account  remain  too  long 
unpaid  •  too  little  attention  is  given  to  small  economies,  and  we  waste 
more  than  enough  to  make  us  rich.  Contact  with  the  eastern  btates 
bv  railroad  will  do  much  to  implant  eastern  habits  and  eastern 
notions,  but  this  comes  only  by  degrees.  Our  farmers  must,  before 
they  can  claim  the  general  prosperity  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
learn  the  great  lessons  of  prudence  and  economy.     _ 

So  also,  in  the  matter  of  sacks  and  bags  for  gram  and  wool,  this 
tax  upon  us  is  enormous,  and  is  a  heavy  dram  upon  the  grain  and 
wool  grower.  The  hands  of  our  representatives  m  Congress  should 
be  strengthened  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  enormous  tariff  we  pay 
upon  such  needful  productions.  re    ^    ^        i 

( )ur  wine  and  vinevard  interests  are  also  materially  ellected  and 
impaired  by  the  heavy  tax  placed  upon  articles  of  our  wme  and 
vinevard-producing  population.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  look  well  to  the  protection  and  aid  of  these  inter- 
ests—their  burdens  are  too  heavy.  Our  best  vineyardists  and  wme 
growers  are  becoming  discouraged,  and  in  many  instances  dissuaded 
from  a  further  prosecution  of  this  interest.  Let  it  be  well  under- 
stood that  we  expect  our  members  of  Congress  to  keep  on  trying  all 
in  their  power  to  foster  rather  than  to  discourage  those  interests, 
which  even  in  their  infancy  gave  such  fair  jjromise. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  we  have  the  finest  wine  and 
grape-growing  soil  and  climate  in  the  world.  Our  friends  in  the  old 
States  lately,  at  the  Centennial,  stood  open-mouthed  and  astonished 
at  the  magnificent  display  we  made  of  our  fruits  and  wunes — a  display 
which,  at  home,  we  can  make  upon  almost  every  acre  of  land  devoted 
to  the  orchard  and  vineyard. 

Already  are  arrangements  being  perfected  whereby  our  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  carried  three  thousand  miles,  and  laid  fresh  upon 
the  tables  of  our  friends  in  the  east  who  look  upon  them  as  rich 
treats,  while  with  us  they  are  so  plentiful  as  to  hardly  pay  for  the 
gathering,  and  may  be  had  in  large  quantities  almost  for  the  asking. 
And  this  reminds  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  another  thing  in  this  con- 
nection, of  another  important  matter  to  us — 
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OUR    BOYS. 


The  inquiry  is  constantly  repeated,  in  California,  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  boys.  The  cities  ask  the  country:  What  shall  we  do  with 
'our  boys?  The  country  replies  to  the  cities:  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  boys? 

The  active  and  occupied  lives  led  by  the  fathers  and  heads  of  fara- 
lilies  in  California,  and  particularly  in  tlie  towns  and  cities,  has  been 
jsuch  that  the  father  has  had  but  little  time  to  bestow  upon  his  sons; 
jthe  mother,  too,  charged  with  household  cares,  and  constantly  forced 
to  give  her  whole  time  to  household  duties,  has  been  compelled  also 
to  neglect  her  sons. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  young  boys  of  California  have 
i\vn  up  with  wild  habits,  and  have  failed  to  qualify  themselves  as 
helpers  in  the  family  circle.  In  the  cities  they  have  banded  them- 
selves together  and  nightly  prowl  round  committing  all  sorts  of  out- 
rages, and  are  called  hoodlums,  a  name  peculiar  to  California  gamins. 

We  all  know  that  with  the  young,  full  of  youth,  activity,  and  vigor, 
there  is  an  amount  of  unexpended  energy  that  must  find  vent — if  it 
can  find  no  lawful  or  useful  outlet,  it  will  just  as  naturally  seek  an 
iunlawful  and  improper  outlet.  There  are  thousands  of  those  young 
fellows  that  would  be  glad  of  the  good  homes,  good  treatment,  and 
tlie  good  wages,  that  they  could  easily  earn  upon  the  ranches  through- 
out the  State. 

If,  at  first,  they  should  prove  a  little  wild  and  refractory,  remember 
this,  that  the  situ'ited  young  colt  first  rebels  against  the  halter  and 
the  collar,  and  the  more  spirited  at  first  the  more  rebellious  while 
liiing  broken,  and  the  harder  to  break,  the  more  valuable  and  tract- 
able when  broken. 

1  am  satisfied  that  if  in  our  orchards,  vineyards,  hop  fields,  and 
grain  fields,  our  farmers,  instead  of  hiring  the  thieving,  irresponsible 
("liinaman  wlio,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  are  eating  out  our  substance, 
V,  (»uld  give  some  encouragement  to  our  boys  by  liiring  them  instead, 
that,  in  a  few  years,  we  would  be  rid  in  California  of  that  curse  to 
farmers  and  ranchmen,  the  irresi>onsible  character  of  farm  labor,  and 
have  in  its  stead  a  far  more  valuable  and  intelligent  class  of  farm 
labor.  If  this  was  done,  then  the  question,  "  what  shall  we  do  with 
our  boys,"  would  be  answered. 

I  cannot  close  these  brief  and  disconnected  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
and  gentlemen,  without  alluding  to  one  part  of  our  State  too  long 
neglected,  and  a  part  of  the  State  from  every  association  dearer  to 
me  than  any  other.  Amid  its  hills  I  have  lived  for  nearly  twenty 
^  <  ars.  Oi'  its  pure  water  I  have  been  refreshed.  In  me  its  healthy  air, 
splendid  climate,  made  a  hale,  hearty  man  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 

iieath  its  bosom  be  buried  some  dear  to  me  in  life,  and  mourned 
and  remembered  in  death— I  allude  to  the  foothills  of  California,  the 
grandest  and  finest  country  in  the  world.  Other  parts  of  our  State 
liave  had  tlieir  poets  and  orators,  who  have  made  them  memorable 
in  their  orations  and  songs,  but  as  yet  no  poet  has  arisen  to  do  justice 
to  the  foothills  of  California  in  his  songs.  Since  it  has  been  discov- 
'  red  that  the  rich  bottom  and  plain  lands  produce  such  large  crops 
"f  the  cereals  and  grapes,  the  attention  of  every  one  desirous  of  en- 
gaging in  agriculture  has  been  attracted  to  them,  while  the  foothills, 
the  most  pleasant  homes   in   the   world,  lie  silent  and   neglected. 

n—n 
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u  ^ir.A  h^^i  n  richer  sold  yield  than  they 
Thoir  Roia  fioMs  arc  "^^"t  .'icd  vHhTn  tLfr  bosoms.  A  stretct 
,,.,v..  evor  i..-o.luoo,l   'e^,   "^^ '  ",'<:',  'he  base  of  the  Sierra  MounV 


of  more 


tlmii  seven  hiindred  miles  at  the 


this  region.    1  "^J^  ^^^^; .' .  ^^^  bending  beneath  its  burden  of  ripened 
inVt'    iTa^'ee'n  ^  the  Feather  River,  orange 

u"osYnowinf.^rdbean^  ^'^''^'  '''^'''''^'  ' 

"^S^if  ;VnS  mavbe  said  of  Auburn,  Ophir,  and  other  places  even 
f.irt  er^o  'h  and  higher  up  in  the  mountains.    Orchards  of  almonds, 
•        o  w   u.        tVHouriJi  evervwhere  there,  where  they  have  been 
^t^h^^'^^PVl^]^^^^  pear,  and  plum  are  the  finest  m 
he  Sta  e      WhS  is  i    that  has  not  eaten  and  praised  the  peaches 
0  Voloma?  and  what  is  said  of  Coloma  -->' ^e  saic^^of ^^^^^^^^^^ 
nil  aloncr  the  same  range  and  temperature.     With  maikets  at  e\ery 
nan's  d^oor    railroad  transit  in  easy  reach,  with  a  c  imate  unsur-.. 
m«ed    with  the  snow-clad  Sierras  behind  them  placed  thei-e  to  coo 
and    .lirifv  them  ;  with  the  plains  at  their  feet,  Italy,  with  its  sunny 
.kie«  its  picturesque  landscape,  presents  nothing  to  surpass  it_  ihe 
iand=  are  cheap,  and  invite  settlement  and  immigration.     Homes 
for  millions  now  lie  silent  and  awaiting  occupation  and  habitation,  i 
The  time  will  come,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  come  speedily,  when  the 
foothill  range  of  California  shall  be  one  vast  garden  of   villages,  < 
devoted  to  the  fruit  and  vine  culture;  to  the  dairy,  and  to  the  bee  -. 
and  orchard  business ;  when,  stretching  along  this  whole  range  shall  a 
be  one  continuous  orchard  and  vinyard ;  when  tne  smoke  of  tens  ot  » 
thousands  of  vine-clad  cottages,  filled  with  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  j 
intelligent  peasantrv,  shall  make  glad  the  whole  land;   when  the  l 
sdioob bell,  each  morning,  shall  ring  its  matin  call  to  a  million  ot 
bright  children,  growing  up  amidst  its  plenty,  enjoying  its  wealth, 
its  'health,  and  its  prosperity ;  where  its  numerous  houses  of  worship, 
which  shall  raise  their  tall  steeples  toward  Heaven,  shall  resound 
with  the  sounds  of  music  and  gladness  throughout  all  that  land; 
where  the  tired-out  denizens  of  our  cities  shall   seek  those  rural 
homes,  as  places  of  rest,  recreation,  and  refreshment;  where  it  may 
be  truly  said,  "  Here  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
here,  indeed,  is  a  people  worshiping  God  under  its  own  vine  and  hg 
tree." 
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ANNUAL    MEETING. 


At  three  p.  m.,  January  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and   sev- 
j  enty-seven,  at  the  pavilion,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agri- 
,  cultural  Society  was  held.     There  was  a  large  attendance,  the  largest 
'for  four  years,  and  noticeably  very  many  prominent  gentlemen  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  State.     A  very  earnest  interest  was  taken 
and  an  active  canvass  made  for  Directors  and  for  President. 
I     The  chief  business  was  the  election  for  a  President  for  one  year, 
[and  six  Directors.     One  to  fill  the  i)lace  of  Fred.  Cox,  resigned,  with 
two  years  to  serve;  one  to  fill  the  place  of  J.  J.  Green,  whose  resigna- 
tion last  year  caused  a  vacancy,  tilled  by  R.  C.  Sargent  to  date,  one 
\  year  to  serve,  he  filling  out  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
!of  Colonel  Younger;  one  to  fill  the  place  of  Marion  Biggs,  resigned, 
two  years  to  serve;  three  to  fill  the  places  of  T.  L.  Chamberlain,  L. 
U.  Shippee  and  E.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  terms  expired,  three  years  to  serve. 
The  hold-over  Directors  are  Christopher  Green,  Robert  Hamilton, 
and  M.  D.  Boruck. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  R.  S.  Carey,  President  of  the 
Society. 

Christopher  Green  then  presented  the  annual  report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  tlie  Society.  The  report  was  read  in  part,  and  then  ordered 
not  further  read,  as  it  would  be  published. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Directors  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three  named  by  the  chair — Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Clunie,  R.  T.  Brown, 
and  James  I.  Ferree. 

The  election  of  President  of  the  Society  was  next  declared  in  order. 

Grove  L.  Johnson,  of  Sacramento,  with  eulogistic  remarks,  nomi- 
nated Jerome  C.  Davis,  of  Sacramento. 

I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo,  nominated  Marion  Biggs,  of  Butte,  and 
reviewed  his  record  as  a  Director. 

T.  J.  Clunie  indorsed  Major  Biggs. 

J.  C.  Goods  spoke  in  favor  of  Davis. 

Colonel  Younger,  of  Santa  Clara,  indorsed  ]\Iajor  Biggs. 

>hijor  Biggs  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  Director,  as  he  had  become 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Considerable  debate  then  ensued  as  to  the  best  manner  of  voting, 
and  was  engaged  in  by  ]\Iessrs.  Carey,  Poorman,  General  Evans, 
(  lunie,  Domingos,  and  Hopper. 

It  was  finally  resolved  to  form  an  alley  way  in  front  of  the  stand, 
and  as  all  in  the  room  had  been  admitted  only  on  exhibition  of  a 
certificate  of  membership,  they  should  pass  through  the  alley  and 
deposit  their  ballots. 

Albert  Gallatin,  E.  K.  Alsip,  and  Samuel  Deal  were  appointed 
tellers,  and  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  manner  described. 

The  result  was  as  follows:  Total  vote  cast,  three  hundred  and  four; 


ij 
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Bipcr.  onohundrcl  and  eighty-seven:  Davis,  one  hundred  and  six- 
'■^".iiorT&s'was  doelared  elected,  and,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Poor- 


Dosoiii  nil.  ly,"-.-'  ".     ;.^  nrivnnfpinpnt     His  sole  aim  siiouici  oe 
l^t  Sc\'e.y  :;;1^n:.  i.«'  i^^fillo  the  state,  and  seeond  to 


won 

to  in —  . 

"t^'o  election  ifthree  Directors  for  the  long  or  full  term  was  then 

'•'hiXtuen'^^in  nominated  William  P.  Coleman,  of  Sacramento. 
i^^^Ey^slomm^ied  L.  U.  Shippee,  of  San  Joaquin. 
1    (rcr^m^i"  nominated  W.  Dana  Perkins  of  Placer. 

"^SvS;!^l^-{f  J^- foll^'^l-l^  vote  cast^  two  hundred  and  forty 
tw^  necS 'ai-y  two  a  choice,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  Shippee,  ) 
'K^f,.,1rr1  nnd  ninetv-eiffht-  Coleman,  one  hundred  and  eighty- , } 
Tee    P  rkin;,o  eTunled  a^     forty-eight;  Hancock, one  hundred 
ml  eleven    scatterincr,  five ;  and  the  first  three  were  declared  elected. 
The  election  of  two^Directors  for  the  two  terms  of  two  years  each  . 

"  E.  c'siS^e^n-ly  s!:Sa  Clara,  was  elected  by  acclamation,  the 
Seoretarv  casting  the  vote.  ,       ,,  .        .  •  f 

The  second  ^fas  for  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Fred.  Cox,  Superintendent  of  the  Park  -,  t  at  tt  ; 

Grove  L.  Johnson  nominated  Daniel  Flint,  and  I.  N.  Hoag  nomi-  : 
nated  Mike  Brvte,  both  of  Sacramento.  .     i       i    i 

The  vote  resulted  as  follows :  Whole  vote,  one  hundred  and  eleven ; 
necessarv  to  a  choice,  fifty-six;  Bryte  received  se^;enty-six  votes  and 
Flint  thirtv-three,  with  two  scattering,  and  Mr.  Bryte  was  declared 
elected.    His  election  was  made  unanimous. 

For  the  short  term  of  one  year  Captain  G.  A.  Johnson,  ot  ban 
Dieco,  was  elected  by  acclamation,  the  Secretary  casting  the  vote. 

Grove  L.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adoi)ted:  ,  ^    .       .        , 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Directors  be,  and  they  hereby  are, 
requested  and  instructed  to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of— 

.first— The  removal  of  the  stables  from  their  present  position  at  the 
Park  to  the  eastern  addition  to  the  Park. 

.Second— The  remodeling  of  the  ground  at  the  Park  now  appro- 
priated to  stables,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  buildings  for  sheep, 
cattle,  and  other  stock,  and  for  agricultural  implements. 

T/u'/-d— The  placing  of  suitable  vvalks  in  and  upon  the  Park,  and 
the  protection  of  the  same  from  use  for  any  other  purpose. 

And  that  said  President  and  Directors  report  fully  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  reference  thereto  with  suitable  recommend- 
ations. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society,  on  motion  of  John  F.  Sheehan,  were 

tendered  to  the  retiring  officers. 
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The  Society  then  adjourned. 

The  linancial  report  of  the  Society  shows  the  receipts  for  eighteen 
.'hundred  and  seventy-six  to  have  been  fifty-two  thousand  and  forty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  disbursements  fifty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents. 


RAINFALL  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1876  AND  1877. 


BY   SAMUEL    H.    GERRISH,    SACRAMKNTO. 


Septembor,  1870 — 2Sth,  a  sprinkle. 

October,  1876— llth,  a  sprinkle:  Ifitb,  0.58;   17th,  0.27;   ISth,  0.23;  25lh,  0.15;  26th,   0.17; 
27th,  0.73  ;  28th,  0.88.     Total  for  month,  3.32  inches. 

November,  1876— 4th,  a  sprinkle:   llth,  a  sprinkle :   16th,  0.32;  18th,  a  sfirinkle.     Total  for 
[month,  0.32  of  an  inch. 

December,  1876 — Not  a  drop  of  rain  this  month. 
I     January,  1877 — llth,  a  s|)rinkle;   16th,  a  sj)rinkle  of  rain  mixed  with  hail;  17th,  0.05;  18th, 
(0.55;  19th,  0.67;  20th,  0.0!);  21st,  a  sprinkle;  28th,  0.06;  29th,  0.70:  30th,  0.79.     Total  for 
month,  2.91  inches. 

!  February,  1877— 1st,  0.37;  2d,  0.01;  12th,  0.51;  13th,  0.01;  20th,  a  sprinkle;  22d,  0.17. 
■  Total  for  month,  1.07  inclies. 

I  March,  1877— 1st,  0.05;  2d, 0.10;  4th,  a  sprinkle  ;  5th, 0.01.  6th.  a  sprinkle  ;  <)th.0.12;  10th, 
|0.34;  12th,  a  sprinkle;  21st,  a  s])rinkle  ;  28th,  a  sprinkle;  29th,  0.06,  rain  and  hail.  Total  for 
jthe  month,  4.16  inches. 

;     April,  1877— 5th,   sprinkles;    8th,  a  sprinkle;     14th,   0.02;    loth,  0.11;   19th,   0.04;    22d,  a 
'sprinkle.     Total  for  month,  0.17  of  an  inch. 
;     Total  rainfall  for  the  season  of  1876  and  1877,  to  April  26th,  8.16  inches. 
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WOOL  REPORT  OF  E.  GRISAR  &  CO., 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1876. 


WOOL    PRODUCTION. 


Bags. 

January                                       '^ ' " 

Fobnian-     ---  ''^^ 

Mon-h/--.    -   - -l.O^a 

April - -  31,213 

May   - -—  39.078 

June - 12,779 

July   M43 

August 7,142 

September 21,451 

October 31,830 

November 11,256 

December 1,369 

ToUl                                - 168,054 


Pounds. 
Of  which  there  was  spring  wool, 

94,102  bags,  weighing 28,230,600 

Spring  wool  shipped  direct  from 

the  interior 1,8.34,919 

Total  spring  production 30,065,519 

There  was  fall  wool  received,  73,- 

952  bags,  weighing 24,031,378 

Fall  wool  shipped  direct  from  the 

interior 204,073 

Total  fleece  wool 54,300,970 

Palled  wool  shipped  direct  from 
San  Francisco 2,250,000 


Total  production  of  California. 
On  hand  December  31, 1875,  about 
Received  from  Oregon,  13,939  bags 
Foreign  wool  received,  1,454  bales 


56,550,970 

420,000 

3,823,600 

545,250 


J      Grand  total 61,339,820 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic,  foreign,  pulled,  and  scoured  : 

Pounds. 

Per  rail,  inclusive  of  shipments  from  the  interior 48,399,694 

Per  steamer,  inclusive  of  shipments  from  the  coast 1,844,222 

Per  sail 2,344,395 

Total  shipments 52,588,311 

Value  of  exporU $8,200,000 

On  hand  December  31st,  1876,  12,265  bags 3,500,000 

Difference  between  receipts  and  exports  has  been  taken  by  local  mills. 

The  weights  of  receipts  and  exports  are  gross.  The  usual  tare  of  bags  received  is  about  three 
poimds  each ;  on  pressed  bales  shipped,  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  each. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  wool  graded  during  the  past  year  is  Al.  The  balance  is  A2  and  B. 
Tins  pro[)ortion  has  been  unchanged  for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  severe  and  long  depression  in  business  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  States  has 
naturally  been  fell  in  California,  although  in  a  lesser  degree.  Those  who  had  to  find  an  outlet 
for  their  wwih  m  the  eastern  markets  have  suffered  most.  The  wool  growing  interest  here, 
8ecr>n<l  only  to  wheat  in  the  value  of  exports,  being  deprived  of  any  market  except  domestic 
consumptinn.  has  been  severely  tried  by  the  general  shrinkage  in  values. 

The  wfj<>l.Mi  manufacturers  having  generally  been  unsuccessful  for  several  vears,  their  finan- 
cial standmg  had  created  a  general  mistrust,  and  caused  eastern  wool  merchants  to  be  very 
conservative  in  granting  credits,  and  by  this  action  reduced  the  facilities  of  buyers,  and  limited 
me  f  cmand  tor  consumption,  which  caused  a  momentarv  stagnation  in  business,  and,  conse- 
quently, during  the  entire  spring  season  wools  were  sold  at  rates  below  the  cost  of  production, 
ana  II  wo  take  into  consideration  the  improved  nature  of  the  wools  produced  in  California,  prices 
were  in  reality  lower  than  they  have  ever  ruled  before. 

.nm.!li^™'*-.r'^'^  ^^^^,  become  popular  among  manufacturers,  and  have  gone  into  con- 
f3Tf  K  V"?x/^n>Pled  rapidity.  Manufacturers  who  have  never  tried  them  before  have 
louna  It  lor  their  interest  to  use  them.    Althoueh  the  production  during  the  year  has  reached 
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an  amount  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  impossible,  stocks  here  to-day  are  una- 
sually  small,  although  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  supply  a  year  ago.  The  impression  is  general 
among  those  best  qualified  to  judge  on  this  point,  that  the  limit  of  production  in  the  State  is 
nearly  reached,  and  that  a  decrease  is  probable,  especially  if  any  failure  of  rain  should  occur. 
Large  portions  of  land  in  former  years  devoted  to  grazing  have  been  put  under  cultivation ; 
!and  in  the  South  the  division  of  the  large  ranches  tends  to  diminish  the  area  of  laud  hitherto 

^monopolized   b3'  sheep.     In   Oregon   there  is  still   room  for  a  large  increase,  especially  in   the 

j'?astern  division.     Experiments  made  in  Arizona  have  not  proved  successful,  as  the  wool  usu- 

jally  received  from  there  is  inferior  to  similar  wool  grown  in  California,  being  of  heavier  slvrink- 

lage  and  harsher  nature. 

;     Spring  wools  began  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  March,  and  met  with  ready  sale  until  the  heavy 

(receipts  caused  an  accumulation  which  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  warehouses.     After  com- 

'parative  quiet  for  a  short  time  business  again  started,  at  a  lower  range  of  values,  and  continued 
active  until  the  larger  portion  of  the  clip  had  been  marketed.  Early  in  July  the  improved 
feeling  in  eastern  markets  manifested  itself  here,  and  when  fall  wools  began  to  arrive  the 
spring  clip  was  nearly  closed  out.  Prices  ranged  from  ten  cents  for  burry  and  defective  to 
twenty  cents  for  strictly  free. 

Fall  wools  commenced  to  arrive  during  August,  and  at  first  realized  about  the  same  prices 
tin  spring  wools  brought;  under  active  competition,  however,  rates  advanced  rapidly,  and 
many  growers  have  obtained  more  for  their  fall  than  for  their  spring  shearing.  In  fact,  prices 
reached  a  higher  range  than  those  ruling  during  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Fall 
wools  met  with  ready  sale  until  business  was  interrupted  by  political  questions,  and  since  the 

I  early  part  of  Xovember  comparatively  small  sales  have  been  made.     The  high  prices  obtained 

I  caused  extensive  shearing,  but  judging  from  the  large  proportion  of  lambs  there  will  be  a 
greater  production  of  spring  wool  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  than  even  eighteen 

;  hundred  and  seventy-six,  always  provided  that  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  make  pasture 
abundant. 

The  condition  of  both  clips  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  arising  from  the  abundance  of 
feed.  Most  of  the  clips  of  a  year's  growth  were  heavily  loaded  with  tags,  arising  from  the  rank 
growth  of  the  grasses.  As  prices  were  low,  growers  were  also  less  careful  in  forwarding  their  wool 
in  merchantable  condition,  frequently  wrapping  tags  and  locks  inside  the  fleeces.     In  the  fall 

I  most  of  the  southern  wools  contained  more  earth  and  sand  than  usual.     The  southern  wools 

'were  in  good  condition,  but  very  burry  and  seedy. 

j     Oregon  wools  have  been  in  remarkably  good  condition,  but  have  contained  a  lesser  amount 

I  of  combing  and  delaine. 

i  Fine  wools  have  been  most  wanted  this  year.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  to  think  th.at 
California  can  compete  with  Australia  or  South  America  in  raising  fine  wools.  A  medium 
grade  seems  to  flourisli  best,  especially  where  semi-annual  shearing  is  so  general;  the  result  is 
longer  staple  and  lighter  shrinkage,  and  on  an  even  market  there  would  be  less  difference  in 

.value  of  fall  and  spring  clips  of  medium  grade  than  where  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  exclu- 
sively fine  wools. 
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Production  of  California  wool  taken  from  the  books  of  E.  Grisar  &  Co., 
from  1854  to  1876,  inclusive. 


18&4 

\^:'. 


.....  175.000 

:)()0,ooo 

f.00,000 

1,100,000 

1,428,351 

„  2,378,250 

..  3,055,325 

3,721,998 

5,990,300 

igij';                fi,2fi8,480 

\m.""'.'.'.'.'. -— -  7,923,670 

1865 - 8,949,931 

1866 8,532,047 


1867 10,288,600 

1S6S 14,232,057 

1869 15,413,970  . 

1870 20,072,660  ). 

1871 - 22,187,188  I. 

1872 24,255,468  >■, 

1873 32,165,169  f, 

1874 39,356,781  ) 

1875 43,532,223  . 

1876 56,550,970  ,, 

Total 328,469,03?" 


Respectfully  yours, 


E.  GRISAR  &  CO. 


San  Francisco,  January  1st,  1877. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES-1875  AND  1876. 
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REPORT. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California        ) 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  f- 

July,  1877.  ) 

0  His  Excellency, 

William  Irwin, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  for 
le  biennial  term,  viz.,  from  July  lirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 

ity-five,  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  made  an  appropriation  for  repay- 
lent  of  the  loan  of  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  made  by  the 
^nion  Savings  Bank  of  Oakland,  on  the  security  of  the  notes  of 
►rty-one  gentlemen  of  Alameda  County,  for  one  thousand  dollars 
ich,  and  on  receipt  of  the  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  July, 
ighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  the  above  loan  was  canceled,  and 
le  notes  returned  to  the  parties  who  so  kindly  came  to  the  relief  of 
le  Directors,  when  to  provide  a  shelter  for  the  pupils  had  become 
a  imperative  necessity. 

The  Legislature,  at  the  same  session,  made  an  appropriation  of 
^e  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  permanent 
uildings.  This  sum  was  inadequate  to  erect  one  building  capable 
accommodating  the  increasing  number  of  applicants  desirmg 
dmission.  The  Directors  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  to  procure 
lich  information  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  trust  con- 
ided  to  them  by  the  Legislature  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
berefore  decided  to  send  the  Principal,  Mr.  Warring  \\  ilkinson,  to 
If  Eastern  States,  during  the  vacation  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

veiitv-six,  that  he  might^gather  from  the  experience  oi_ others,  and 
V  liis^own  observation:  all  necessary  particulars  respecting  the  con- 

liK'tion  of  building-sand  the  system  which  offered  the  best  sanitary 

•liditions,  and  promised  the  greatest  security  trom  hre. 

( )n  the  return  of  the  Principal,  he  submitted  to  the  Board  ot 
'i  rectors  his  views,  the  substance  of  which  will  be  found  in  nib 

^' After  manv  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
-;,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  segregated  system  for  the  ioiio^Mng 

a-ons : 
;  First — Less  danger  from  fire. 

Second — Isolation  of  sexes. 

Third — Better  sanitary  conditions. 

i 


Iencv7the  Secretary  of  State  ana  ui«  o....  ...^..^^^^,        , 

moclitications,  was  'H^^rovecl  advertised  in  three  daily 

..r:?!r'1^^aSSS;tro*irstrLe„to,and  one  in  Oak- 


newspapers  ui  »an  r rauuxsow,  .wv.  ...  ^- 

land,  for  the  space  of  i^ur  weeKs  eighteen  hundred  and 

^^^^l!l!:^^^;S^t  was  awarde^  to  ^  ^-|^^^{^X  I^^iS^S^^ 
the  sum  of  eigh  >^iour  U^^^^^  f,,,  ,^d 

gold  coin  (^§^''5^0  0*^\^f\^]Vw^^^^^^^^^^         will  make  the  total  cost 
Salary  of  Superintendent  of  CoiisUuck^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ahout  ninety  thousand  dollars    ,  ^yj;\  X  by  the  terms  of 

the  Act  leav  ng  %!^^Xa  further  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dol- 
ra'rs^Us"b^el^eved^tl'at%M^^^^  feature  of  the  plan  can  be 

'"Tl^e'^bindinos  contracted  for  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
win  be  ionZLble  and  convenient,  while   every   precaution  has.. 

'ThfD^^liTw  :mlS^^^^^^^^  the  number  of  pupils  to 

one  hundred  [n. dew  of  the,  at  present,  restricted  accommodations, 
a^d  hTvrbeen  compelled  to  refuse  admittance  to  many  he  over 
cJwded  state  of  the  building  creating  great  uneasiness  for  the  health 

''This^ove?c?owding  seemed  to  the  Directors  so  Perilous  that  it  wa. 
determined  to  put  up  a  small  hospital  ^^  the  treatment  oc^^^^^ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases,. should  such  break  ^t  in  the  Inst^u 
tion     A  plan  for  two  wards,  with  nurse's  room  and  bath  /oom  wa.- 
accordingly  drawn  and  a  building  erected  with  the  labor  of  the  shoj 
Experience  proved  that  it  was  none  too   soon  for  m  ^^et^^^J  ^^^ 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  tlmt  terrible  scourge 
diphtheria,  became  epidemic  in  the  Institution,  twenty-eight  pupii. 
being  attacked.     Owing  to  the  unremitting  care  ol  the  -f  i^^e  Pa 
the  Matron  and  nurses,  and  the  unwearied  zeal  ol  the  attencim, 
phvsician,  only  two  cases  terminated  fatally,  a  very  small  percentag- 
of  the  numbei-.    Under  the  segregated  system,  it  is  hoped  that  an. 
epidemic  can  be  checked  in  its  incipiency.  x-  ^    +     ^ 

In  regard  to  educational  matters,  which  have  been  satislactor>, 
beg  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Principal,  herewith  submitted 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incoming  Legislature  will  make  a 
appropriation  to  build  an  additional  home,  a  refectory  and  scliooi 
house,  that  the  operation  of  the  work-shops  may  be  resumed.  A 
present  the  shop-rooms  are  utilized  as  refectory  and  school-room^ 
and  all  mechanical  instruction  has  been  suspended.  We  beg  tna 
your  Excellency  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  tni 
want,  as  we  find  that  a  knowledge  of  handicraft  has  proved  ot  grea 


f 

iialue  to  the  graduates,  giving  them  not  only  a  means  of  providing 
( or  themselves,  but  of  assisting  their  families. 

ri  The  unusual  drouth  of  the  past  season  has  warned  the  Directors 
.tjhat  a  larger  water  sui)ply  must  be  provided  for  the  increasing 
friemands  ot  the  Institution.  The  spring,  which  has  heretofore  suf^ 
>lced  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  family,  has  this  year  been  inad- 
(i'quate  for  the  house,  much   less  for  building  purposes.    The  garden 

lias  been  almost  abandoned.  In  view,  therefore,  of  present  necessity 
;  '^nd  prospective  increase  of  pupils,  the  Directors  ask  for  an  appro- 
:  i)riation  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  development  of 

vater  supply. 

'.;  The  Directors  ask  the  usual  allowance  for  maintenance  for  two 
::rears,  seventy-two  thousand  dollars. 

';  They  further  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  an  additional  home, 
|iorty-five  thousand  dollars. 

ji  For  a  refectory,  over  and  above  the  unexpended  balance  of  last 
aj^ear's  appropriation,  five  thousand  dollars. 

r   For  a  school-house  and  assembly  room,  fifty-five  tliousand  dollars. 
h   For  a  laundry  and  boiler  house,  five  thousand  dollars. 
ifi   Also  an  api)ropriatioii  for  a  dwelling  house  for  the  Principal,  five 
'(;.housand  dollars. 

[.I   For  furnishing  the  new  buildings,  ten  thousand  dollars. 
♦;    For  increasing  water  supply,  five  thousand  dollars. 
1!   Total,  two  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars. 
Ji   The  Treasurer's  cash  report,  herewith  submitted,  shows: 

i 

RECEIPTS. 

6' From  State  treasury,  payment  of  warrant  for  June,  1875,  being  balance  of  appro- 

1       priatiou  for  fiscal  year  ending  at  that  date $3,000  00 

1'  Prom  State  treasury,  appropriation  for  support  for  two  years  ending  June  30, 1877_      72,000  00 

!  t'rum  State  treasury,  for  improvement  of  grounds,  etc 2,500  00 

'.  From  State  treasury,  appropriation  for  expenditures  on  temporary  buildings 27,000  00 

IFrom  Principal,  on  account  of  pupils $2,904  75 

:  iFrom  Principal,  on  account  of  shops  and  miscellaneous 581  84 

^ 3,486  59 

From  advances  by  Union  Savings  Bank 38,063  54 

■  $146,050  13 

E.KPENDITURES. 

i'-r  salaries  and  wages  S37,48o  51 

•■      ..pplies .__30,391_^3       ^^^^^^  ^^ 

A-ater  supply ^fj^  f 

interest  paid  on  advances  bv  bank ',""•",,' ^'^'ano  j;- 

Hlvances  by  Union  SavingsBank,  including  $27,000  for  temporary  buildings  5  /,U  J^  bo 

Directors'  expenses f^j.^  q, 

miscellaneous \'l     Ji 

:-alary  of  Treasurer 1,00(MJU  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

885  31 


repayment  of  loan  from  Shop  Fund -i  A.'-n  ^n 

I'T  repayment  of  loan  from  Improvement  Fund "^'^ 

F"i  balance,  cash  on  hand 


4.365  81 
11,551  29 

$146,050  13 


Number  of  pupils  received  in  the  same  period: 


Males... 
Females. 


DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

15 


23 


Males 

Females.. 


2 
2 
-       4 


27 

DISCHARGED — DEAF    AND    DUMB. 


Males . .  - 
Females. 


11 

.3 
—     1^ 


Males 4      ^ 

4 


Died. 


21 

Number  remaining  in  the  institution  June  30,  1877 100 

Total  receiving  instruction  during  period 121 

Tiie  admirable  and  economical  administration  of  eveiy  depart- 
ment by  the  Principal,  Teachers,  Matron,  and  other  emploj'es,  for 
the  past  two  years,  deserves  our  commendation,  particularly  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  inconveniences  of  a  small  and  crowded 
building,  and  the  existence  of  an  epidemic,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  decimate  the  pupils. 

There  has  been  no  malign  influence,  either  within  or  without,  to 
disturb  the  harmony  so  happily  existing  among  the  inmates. 

The  diet  has  been  plain,  but  of  a  most  generous  character,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  children  speaks  well  for  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them. 

The  Mouje  bequest  now  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents.  The  Beideman  bequest  to  one  thou- 
.^and  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  The  Organ  Fund  to  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  ninetj'-six  cents. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  Stone  was  contested  by  the  heirs,  and,  after 
investigation  by  legal  gentlemen,  it  was  considered  doubtful  if  the 
will  was  valid,  and  as  the  estate  was  small,  and  the  expenses  of  liti- 
gation would  be  great,  with  the  prospect  of  a  doubtful  result,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  not  to  press  the  claim. 

A  compromise  has  been  made  with  the  heirs  of  the  Durham 
estate,  which  is  in  progress  of  settlement.  This,  with  the  other 
bequests  above  named,  will  be  safely  invested  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
ot  the  testators. 

The  Directors  desire  to  return  to  your  Excellency  their  thanks  for 
the  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of  this  Institution. 

Ail  ot  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

J.  MORA  MOSS,  President. 


EEPOET    OF    THE    PRII^CIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
!    Dumb,  and  the  Blind  : 

I  Gentleman:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  twelfth 
i'eport  of  this  Institution,  embracing  the  details  of  its  conduct  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven. 

NUMBER   OF   PUPILS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  have  been  under  instruction 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils;  graduated  and  discharged, 
eighteen  ;  died,  three.  On  the  rolls  at  date,  one  hundred — tabulated, 
by  classes,  as  follows : 

On  the  rolls,  June  tliirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five: 

DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

[Males 40 

Females 24 

64 

BLIND. 

Males 21 

Females ^ 

30 

Total,  both  classes ^^ 

The  admissions  since  same  date  have  been  : 

DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

Males ^^ 

Females  _ 23 

BLIND. 

'Males., -. 2 

I  Females ,     4 
-     27 
Total,  both  classes 

There  have  been  graduated  and  discharged  since  ^ame  date: 


11 


DEAF   AND    DOME. 

Males 

Females '  14 


BLIND.  4 

Males 0 

Females 4 


..     18 

Total. both  classes .,_^      3 


Died. 


21 


2-(^) 


10  W 

On  tlic  rolls  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven 


DEAF    AND    DUMB. 


Males .  - 
Fciniiloii 


Males. - 
FenlaI^•.- 


Total,  both  classes 


44 

■J 

27 

— 

71 

19 

10 

— 

29  i 

100 


This  number  is  all  that  can  be  properly  housed  and  cared  for  in 
the  present  buildings,  and  admissions  during  the  past  year  have 
been  limited  to  vacancies  as  they  occurred  from  time  to  tinae.  'ihe 
names  of  applicants  have  been  registered  in  order  of  application,  and 
will,  bv  sanction  of  the  Board,  be  admitted  in  such  order. 

The  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  the  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  which  broke 
out  last  fall,  and  the  "new  departure"  in  the  matter  of  buildings  i 
now  in  process  of  erection  for  the  uses  of  the  pupils. 

Those  who  have  read  our  reports  from  time  to  time,  already  know  i 
that  the  health  record  of  the  pupils  has  been  a  source  of  thankful- 
ness and  pardonable  pride  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  manage- 
ment. Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  May  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  until  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  only 
two  deaths  have  taken  place  within  its  walls.  For  an  interval  of 
twenty-six  months  the  rooms  devoted  to  hospital  purposes  were  not 
occupied  for  a  single  night.  Considering  that  many  of  our  pupils 
are  constitutionally  weak  and  predisposed  to  disease,  these  facts  tell 
their  own  story  as  to  the  judicious  regimen  prescribed  and  care  exer- 
cised by  the  officers.  On  the  second  of  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  however,  this  happy  immunity  from  sickness  was 
broken,  and  that  fearful  scourge,  W'hich  has  carried  off  more  than  a 
thousand  children  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
some  interior  towns  has  decimated  the  child  population,  made  its 
appearance  in  our  midst.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  little  girl  from 
San  Francisco,  Sarah  Bailey  by  name,  who  evidently  brought  the 
disease  with  her,  as  the  symptoms  were  manifested  the  next  day 
after  her  coming  to  school.  The  disease  ran  its  course  in  four  days, 
and  terminated  fatally  on  the  sixth  of  September.  As  this  case 
occurred  immediately  after  vacation,  when  the  house,  furniture,  and 
bedding  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  renovated,  it  was  hoped 
that,  lacking  local  cause  for  its  spread,  the  disease  would  end  with 
the  one  sad  little  life.  However,  a  thorough  examination  was  made 
of  water-closets,  sewers,  traps,  and  all  those  sources  of  danger  which 
are  popularly  supposed  to  engender  disease  ;  the  most  approved  dis- 
mtectants  were  freely  used,  and  orders  given  to  officers  and  pupils  to 
report  the  first  symptoms  of  unhealth.  Three  or  four  pupils  were 
attacked,  but  the  disease  quickly  yielded  to  medical  treatment,  and 
lor  a  time  It  seemed  as  if  the  precautions  used  would  result  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  scourge.  But  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  Dora 
^oulter,  ol  San  Andreas,  a  bright  and  interesting  deaf  mute,  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  taken  down,  and  died  within  seventy  hours 
rom  the  time  when  she  left  the  class-room;  her  decease  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  James  Lander,  of  Soulsbyville,  on  the  fifth  of 
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October,  of  membranous  croup.  Henceforth,  for  nearly  two  months, 
,the  Institution  was  little  else  than  a  hospital.  Day  after  day  new 
leases  were  reported,  and  though  many  of  them  were  light,  and  all 
lyielded  to  judicious  remedies  administered,  the  physical  and  nervous 
'strain  upon  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  nursing  was  extremely 
severe. 

Especially  severe  it  was  upon  the  Matron,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
ordinary  domestic  duties  during  the  day,  took  upon  herself  the  labors 
of  a  nurse  and  watcher  at  night. 

The  physician  of  the  Institution  also  deserves  mention  for  his 
tireless  energy  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  this  dreadful  disease. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  this  prolonged 
epidemic.  The  drainage  of  the  building  is  rapid  and  effective;  "the 
^vater  is  of  the  purest  quality,  and  its  source,  direct  from  the  moun- 
tain side,  renders  contamination  impossible;  the  site  is  wholly  free 
from  all  malarious  influences.  So  far,  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
but  one  possible  explanation,  namely,  that  some  of  the  water  used 
in  scrubbing  the  floors  seeped  through  the  cracks,  and  was  caught 
and  held  by  the  deafening  instead  of  falling  to  the  ground,  where 
lapid  evaporation  would  have  rendered  it  innoxious.  Certain  it  is, 
tliat  when  the  deafening  was  removed,  the  diphtheria  immediately 
erased,  and  the  normal  good  health  of  the  Institution  was  reestab- 
lished and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  term. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  gratifying  to  remember  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  pupils  and  the  confidence  of  parents  during  the  severe  ordeal 
1  hrough  which  we  passed.  There  was  no  panic,  no  stoppage  of  school 
for  a  single  day.  The  papers  throughout  the  State  gave  notice  of 
the  sickness  preVailing  in  the  Institution,  and  inquiring  parents  were 
informed  that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  pupils  gonig  home; 
l)ut  only  two  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  thus  we  were 
rnabled  to  carry  the  academic  year  to  a  successful  termination  with 
no  interruption,  save  to  individual  pupils  who  temporarily  were 
under  treatment  in  our  hospitals. 

THE   NEW   BUILDINGS. 

At  the  last  session   of  the   Legislature  an  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  towards  the  erection  o 
buildings  for  the  uses  of  this  Institution.    The  appropriation  seemed 
utterlv  madequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  ^^t  viz..    To  p  ovid^ 
acconimodations  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  P^^P^l^l^  Jif.pSinc^ 
,   nitv  oftered  bv  the  fire  to  begin  anew  and  put  ^n^buildngs  accoi  c^ 
to  the  most  modern  and  approved  judgments  ^^  f  If  "^nce  ^ 
to  be  lost.     To  put  the  money  m  an  ^"^^^^^^^t  .nn^V^^^^^ 
would  be  useless  until  further  large  sums  were  appropriated  ana 
expended,  thus  forcing  the  State  to  give  more  or    ose  2^^__^Z 
already  been  spent-a  common  prac  ice  m  ^hese  latter  da^s^^a^^ 
not  to  be  thought  of.     After  mature  deliberatio         ^'I'^^Xe  ^^Pe. 
by  the  Board  to  send  the  Principal  east,  to  ^f''.^'^^^^^^ 
rience  of  others  in  the  profession,  and  by  1^\«  .^^^^^^  1^;^  Di  ^ec  ors 
suggestions,  sanitary  and  otherwise,  ^^.^o^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
most  wisely  and  economically  to  execute  the  impoitant  and  respo 
sible  trust  committed  to  their  charge.  ^^  ^  i^,^,l  for  the  East  on 

In  obedience  to  this  authority,  I  left  *^^^^^'^'^.'  ^ 
tlie   morning    of   June  tenth,   and  returned  August  tweniy 
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ei-l.toen  hundred  and  seventy-six.    In   my  visits  to   the  various     , 
institution'^  1  did  not  neglect  to  note  the  theories  and  results  of  the     i 
chi>^^-roonirbut,  as  at  present,  the  housing   our   pupils   is  a  more 
serious  problem  than  their  education,  I  studied,  during- my  absence, 
sv«^toms  of  domestic  management  rather  than  methods  ol  instruction. 
To  tlii^\^nd   1  considered  it  within  the  scope  of  my  duty  to  visit  not 
onlv  kindred  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  but  also  insane 
a^vium^  hospitals,  reformatories,  and  private  boarding  schools,  mas- 
nVucl!  ascertain  general  principles  are  involved  in  every  congrega-    i 
tion  of  human  beings  in  institutions,  whether  it  be  for  educational,    1 
reformatory,  or  curative  purposes.     I  made  special  journeys  to  con-    'i 
suit  specialists,  and  used  every  means  to  obtain  trustworthy  mtorraa-    ;'' 
tion  and  advice.    I  endeavored  to  free  my  own  mind  of  all  prejudice ; 
to  guard  against  the  dangerous  fascination  of  novelty ;   and  when 
anything  commended  itself  to  my  judgment,  I  sought  to_  test  it  by    ' 
objections  rather  than  by  arguments  in  its  favor.     I  derived  great    ^ 
advantage  from   private  conferences  with  my  professional  friends.    1 
In  consequence  of  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  buildings,  many    1 
Superintendents  are  compelled  to  carry  out  systems  of  management 
which  they  do  not  approve  of.  but  which  they  cannot  publicly  con-     : 
demn.    They  know  and  admit  the  evils  of  bringing  large  numbers     , 
together,  but  are  powerless  to  effect  a  change.     Lacking  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  fire,  the  most  progressive  Superintendents,  however,  are     ■ 
cutting  up  dormitories  into  small  rooms,  or  introducing  dressing    : 
closets",  dividing  their  sitting  rooms,  and  building  school-houses  sep- 
arate from  the  main  institution.    The  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  probably  the  most  conserva-     . 
tive  body  in  America,  yet,  in  the  new  additions  recentlj^  made  to    ,' 
tlieir  buildings,  every  girl  is  provided  with  a  private  dressing-room,     i 
though  they  still  sleep  in  large  dormitories.     The  Illinois  Institution    ]  i 
has  cut  up  the  large  dormitories  into  small  rooms,  accommodating    i 
from  two  to  four  pupils;  has  erected  a  school  building  and  chapel  at    ft 
a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  main  structure,  and 
the  Superintendent  is  waiting  patiently  for  the  opportunity  of  doing     ; 
away  with  the  congregate  system  altogether.     In  Columbus,  Ohio,     ( 
they  have  divided  their  two  sitting  rooms  into  six,  so  as  to  clasify, 
partially  at  least,  their  pupils  according  to  age,  while  at  Northamp- 
ton,Massachusetts,  the  Clark  Institution,  with  less  than  one  hundred 
pupils,  is  putting  up  two  sets  of  buildings,  separated  bv  a  street.     In 
Bo.ston,  the  Perkins'  School  for  the  Blind  has  adopted,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  girls,  the  full  cottage  or  family  system,  and  is  only  waiting  for 
the  means  wherewith  to  perfect  the  same  arrangement  for  the  boys. 
It  IS  not  necessary  here  to  present  the  great  mass  of  details  which 
1  gathered  during  my  journey.    It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to 
recapitulate  the  substance  of  a  report  made  to  you  in  favor  of  the 
cottage  system  shortly  after  my  return.     As  I  then  stated,  I  found  a 
mosl  extraordinary  unanimity  of  sentiment,  not  onlv  in   mv  own 
protession  but^  among  all  educators  and  medical  men,  in  favor  of 
segregation.    The  strong  bonds  of  prejudice  and  precedent  are  still 
upon  many,  especially  upon  Boards  of  Directors  who  take  a  laudable 
pride  m  crectmg-^  imposing  structures,  but  the  great  evils  attaching 
to  tne  herding  of  people  under  one  roof  are  so  apparent  to  Superin- 
lendents  that  the  most  earnest  and  progressive  men  are  evervwhere 
inquiring  it  there  is  not  another  and  better  way  of  securing  the 
results  aimed  at.    Out  of  this  inquiry  has  come  what  is  known  as 


bhe  "cottage  system,"  where  the  advantages  of  organization  and 
numbers  are  obtained,  and  yet  something  nearer  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  social  life  is  secured.     The  advantages  of  this  system  are- 
I    i'^iVsi— Comparative  safety  from  lire,  or  at  least  from  the  disastrous 
iiffects  of  a  fire.     Where  buildings  are  isolated,  one  may  burn  up 
n-ithout  endangering  the  whole  block,  and,  in  that  case,'the  pupils 
bus  unhoused  can  be  easily  crowded  temporarily  into  the  remaining 
iiiildings,  and  the  educational  work  of  the  Institution  proceed  with*^ 
nit  interruption. 

Second— ThQ  isolation  of  the  sexes.  No  one  but  a  Superintendent 
■an  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  young  people 
jf  both  sexes  under  the  same  roof.  It  involves  continual  auxiety  of 
mind  and  watchfulness,  and  even  then  the  reputation  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  at  the  mercyof  any  pair  of  weak  or  wicked  pupils.  I  am 
:io  believer  in  monasticism,  but  all  needful  association  of  the  sexes 
:an  be  secured  by  mingling  at  table,  in  the  class-room,  and  at  stated 
L'vening  entertainments  under  proper  supervision. 

Third — It  offers  a  check  to  epidemics.  The  chance  of  a  spread  of 
(.-ontagion  is  much  lessened,  as  a  single  house  can  be  quarantined, 
and  local  causes  of  disease  are  much  easier  discovered  in  a  small 
house  than  in  a  large  one.  There  are  also  epidemics  of  wickedness 
as  well  as  of  sickness.  Insubordination  and  evil  passions  are  often 
engendered  by  simple  force  of  numbers;  any  one  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  a  street  riot  will  understand  what  I  mean.  There  is 
also  a  sort  of  "  fun,"  not  malicious,  but  often  destructive,  which  is 
indulged  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  audience ;  take  away  the 
audience  and  the  motive  is  lost.    Segregation  has  this  effect. 

Fourth— It  offers  opportunity  for  grading  the  pupils  and  regulating 
their  association.  It  relieves  the  larger  and  older  boys  and  girls  from 
ithe  interference  and  prving  curiosity  of  small  children.  It  also  re- 
lieves the  little  ones  from  the  domineering,  and  sometimes  cruel,  ten- 
dencies of  larger  boys.  It  enables  the  Superintendent  to  curb  the 
influence  of  bad  boys,  as  he  would  an  infectious  disease,  by  a  sort 
of  moral  quarentine.  .        . 

Fifth— It  is  one  step  nearer  to  the  family.  Fifty  m  a  house  is  a 
pretty  large  family,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  a  hundred,  or  two  hun- 
dred." It  makes  possible  some  things  that  are  hardly  practicable  m 
,the  congregate  institution.  If  pupils  go  out  to  school;  it  they  go 
lout  to  church ;  if  they  simply  return  from  a  crowd  to  a  smai  er 
Icrowd,  itisalittle  like  the  normal  conditions  of  life-an  assimila- 
ition  to  the  home.  Under  the  old  system,  the  larger  the  Institution 
;the  less  like  a  home  it  becomes,  and  the  more  like  a  barrack  awui 
idiscipline  partaking  of  a  military  rather  than  a  parental  charactei 
The  number  of  supervisory  officers  becomes  enormously  inci^asea 
with  a  corresponding  loss  of  responsibility  for  the  general  conduct 
;of  the  Institition,  elch  employe  holding  himself  accounta^^^^^^^^ 
|for  his  own  department.  The  theory  of  Vi  lette  ^ubst  tute.  the 
Itheory  of  Rugby-the  officers  are  resolved  into  a  specml  detective 
iforce,  and  th?  pupil,  surrounded  by  spies  on  every  side,  g  adually 
jcomes  to  lose  ill  sense  of  individual  responsibility  a_nd,  like  tne 
iSpartan  youth,  holds  the  sin   of   wrong-doing  to  consist  m  being 

fHu^-Ut^es  away  the  last  argument  for  tlie  ^eparation^of  the 
! deaf  and  blind.  With  this  system  there  is  ^^^solutely  no  leason  ^^ny 
they  should  not  be  kept  under  one  management,  and  tiius 
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tliP  pxHcn'^c  of  an  extra  ors^anization.  The  pupils  and  teachers  have 
t  e  ^tinuiius  of  competition,  and  the  advantages  ot  compared  expe- 
rienoe  and  a  common  library  and  apparatus  while  the  diverse  mis- 
fortune of  the  clnldren  tends  to  lessen  their  seltishness  and  isolation. 

^Yt-r,,//,— It  offers  facilities  for  indefinite  enlargement.  11  a  biiild- 
injr  is  erected  large  enough  for  a  future  generation,  it  involves  a  vast 
expenditure  much  of  which  is  idle  capital,  nay,  worse  than  idle, 
berui^e  it  requires  a  yearly  outlay  to  keep  the  useless  portion  m 
repair  The  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  a.  case  m  point,  w^here 
four  liundrcd  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  for  less  than  one 
liundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  Michigan  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind  was  inclosed  twenty  years  ago,  and  one  portion 
after  another  of  the  interior  has  been  finished  off  as  necessities  arose. 
Tiie  front  building  has  just  been  completed,  while  the  rear  portion 
and  wings  are  becoming  dilapidated  from  long  use.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, such  buildings  are  erected  piecemeal — first  one  wing,  then 
another— each  being  cut  up  to  make  a  portion  do  the  work  of  the 
whole,  and  when  the  middle  is  finished  the  completed  structure  is 
painfully  inconvenient  and  illy  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  an  Insti- 
tution. "With  the  cottage  system  every  house  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  a  family  of  fifty  enjoys  the  same  comforts  and  conveniences  that 
belong  to  an  organization  of  three  hundred.  Expenditures  keep 
pace  with  growth,  and  when  an  increase  of  forty  or  fifty  is  expected 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  from  a  Legislature  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  necessary  for  their  accommodation.  The  buildings  can  be 
renewed  from  generation  to  generation,  without  interruption  of 
school,  while  slight  errors  of  construction  or  plan  in  one  house  are 
easily  remedied  in  another.  The  problems  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion are  vastly  simplified.  The  sums  expended  by  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  these  two  items  alone,  would 
house  all  our  present  pupils.  The  sanitary  influences  of  light  and 
sunshine  can  also  be  made  available  to  a  degree  not  possible  in  large 
buildings. 

Eij/}dh—lt  is  cheaper.  The  expense  of  housing  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  and  sick,  in  combustible  buildings, 
ranges  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  capita.  In 
our  old  building  it  was  about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  a  thousand  dollars  per  capita  will  be  sufficient  under  the 
cottage  system  to  construct  buildings  practically  fire-proof.  The 
construction  need  not  be  so  massive  and  expensive,  nor  the  archi- 
tecture so  imposing;  a  style  that  in  a  large  building  would  look 
cheap  and  mean,  might  be  quite  appropriate  and  picturesque  in  a 
group  of  small  ones.  To  combine  all  the  departments  of  institution 
lite  under  one  roof  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  there  must  always  be 
more  or  less  sacrifice  of  one  department  to  the  exigencies  of  another. 
1  his  problem  becomes  easy  with  segregated  buildings,  and  simplic- 
ity 01  construction  lessens  cost. 

I  should  feel  more  hesitation  about  recommending  this  system  if 
It  were  mere  vague  theorizing,  but  it  is  not  an  experiment.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Ohio  School  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans, 
wnere  It  has  been  m  operation  ten  years,  and  with  a  present  aggre- 
gate ot  six  hundred  pupils;  by  the  Iowa  Orphan  School;  bv  the 
Michigan  State  Public  School ;  by  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
i^imd;  and  measurably  by  the  Northampton  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
ii  IS  m  successful  operation  in  the  Massachusetts  Reform  School  for 
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Tirls;  in  the  Connecticut  Reform  School  for  Girls;  and  the  Directors 
)f  the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at  Meriden,  Connecticut  have  peti- 
ioned  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  sell  their  present  con <Tregate 
)uilding,  and  erect  a  school  on  the  same  principle.  The  testimony 
■f  the  Superintendents  of  these  Institutions  is  unanimous  in  favor  of 
t^  beneficence.  Mr.  Anagnos,  of  the  Boston  Blind  Institution  who 
ras  bitterly  opposed  to  its  adoption  by  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Dr 
5.  G.  Howe,  now  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  He  says  the  moral 
mprovement  of  the  girls  has  been  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. 
cle  also  declares  it  to  be^  no  more  costly  in  the  matter  of  current 
expense.  Mr.  Lathrop,  of  the  Lancaster  School,  is  equally  positive 
n  his  assertion.  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  the  Middletown  School,  says  he 
■annot  understand  how  anybody  can  think  of  adopting  any  other 
)lan.  A  department  of  the  New  York  Insane  Asylum,  at  Ovid,  has 
HAU  organized  on  this  principle.  The  great  Johns  Hopkins'  Hos- 
lital,  of  Baltimore,  which  will  combine  everything  that  money  and 
'Xperience  can  purchase  or  suggest,  will  proJDably  be  constructed  on 
he  cottage  plan. 

The  above  reasons  and  precedents  were  deemed  of  sufficient  weight 

0  justify  the  Board  in  adopting  the  plan  of  segregated  buildings, 

md  Messrs.  Wright  &  Sanders,  of  San   Francisco,  were  appointed 

irrhitects  to  develop  the  details  of  such  a  system,  under  the  direc- 

iun  of  a  committee  and  the  Principal.    Months  were  consumed  in 

liis  labor  with  a  result  which,  it  is  hoped  and  confidently  expected, 

\\ ill  be  gratifying  to  the  people  of  California,  and  of  advantageto 

he  Institution  and  its  pupils.      The  plan  provides  for  indefinite 

■xi)ansion.     It  embraces  a  central  refectory,  a  school-house,  and  as 

many  "  homes,"  as  they  are  called,  as  the  increase  of  pupils  may  from 

time  to  time  require.     At  present  two  "  homes "  are  in  process  of 

erection,  and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  inspection  by  the  coming 

Legislature. 

In  accordance  with  the  law^  governing  the  construction  of  State 
luiildings,  the  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
^tate,  and  State  Treasurer,  and  received  their  approval. 

After  four  weeks  advertising  for  proposals,  the  bids  were  opened 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  the  contract  awarded  toAV.  L. 
Boone,  for  the  sum  of  eightv-four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
,Ground  was  broken  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  the  seventeenth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  school,  and,  at  present  writing,  the 
uprising  walls  are  approaching  the  second  story.  ,  •  i    i 

'  The  construction  of  the  buildings  is  of  the  most  substantial  cnar- 
lacter.  Nothing  has  been  sacrificed  to  show,  but  every  regard  nas 
been  paid  to  comfort,  safety  and  durability.  A  massive,  concrete 
subfoundation  of  Portland  cement  underlies  all  the  walls  ine 
foundations  are  of  stone,  granite  water  table,  and  superstructure  oi 
;plain  brick,  with  granite  sills,  galvanized  iron  cornice  and  siat^ 
•roof.  The  partition  walls  throughout  are  of  brick,  interlaced  ajid 
bonded  strongly  with  iron.  All  the  staircases  are  of  stone  and  a 
spiral  stone  staircase,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  sleeping  apartments 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  children  to  be  cut  ofi  should  he  oy 
any  chance,  obtain  possession  of  the  middle  portion  ■^/Y.rfp\  nnd 
walls  are  lined,  and  the  interior  are  bmlt  with  hf  ^.^"^^^^^^^ 
plastered  without  the  use  of  lath  or  furring  so  that  the  e  is  no 
wooden  communication  between  the  difi-erent  stones.  ^^^  Dase 
jment  floor  is  laid  three  inches  thick,  with  artificial  stone.     With  an 
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those  precautions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  fire  can  obtain  lodgment, 
.md  int  doo'^  the  loss  Avill  be  confined  to  a  single  building,  the  dis- 
tance between 'the  different  "homes"  being  ninety  feet. 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

In  spite  of  limited  quarters  and  the  interruption  caused  by  sick- 
ness the  work  of  the  class-rooms  has  been  most  satisfactory.  We 
l-ihor  under  tlie  disadvantage  of  imperfect  classification,  each  teacher 
bein*'  obli-axl  to  instruct  two  divisions;  but  this  evil  can  only  be 
fullv"  remeclied  by  increased  numbers.  Meantime,  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  teachers  and  pupils,  to  a  great  extent,  make  up  for 
this  disadvantage.        _  i    n    wi       i  f        \ 

Thorou'^h  examinations  have  been  held  at  the  close  of  eacfi  year, 
and  continued  over  a  period  of  ten  days.  The  following  schedule  of 
the  examination  made  in  June,  of  the  present  year,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  curriculum  of  study. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND. 


ORDER  OP  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  BEGINNING  JUNE  FOURTH,  EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED   AND   SEVENTY-SEVEN. 


Monday,  June  Fourth. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  Seventh,  History ;   Text-book,  Teachers'  Lectures;  Nurnber 
of  pupils,  eight;  Teacher,  Theophilus  D'Estrella. 

Topics — The  Discovery  of  America;  The  Indians;  Cortez  and  DeSoto ;  Settlement  of  Virginia; 
Massachusetts;  King  Philip's  War;  Other  Settlements;  King  William's  War;  Queen  Anne's 
War;  The  French  and  Indian  War;  The  Cause  of  the  Revolution:  The  Beginning  of  the 
Revolution;  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Washington;  The  Declaration  of  Independence;  Campaign 
of  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy-six;  The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne;  Valley  Forge;  Wyoming 
Massacre:  Campaign  of  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Eighty;  Arnold;  The  End  of  the  Revolution; 
Washington;  Troubles  with  England:  The  War  of  "Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twelve:  The 
Mexican  War:  The  Great  Rebellion;  The  Close  of  the  Rebellion;  After  the  Rebellion. 

Time  for  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Sixth,  History;   Text-book,   Quackenbos'  "  United  States;"^ 

Number  of  pupils,  five;  Teacher,  Theophilus  D'Estrella. 

Topics— Quackenbos'   United    States   History,   eighty   pages;    Four   Hundred    Years   Agoji 

Christopher  Columbus;    The   Discovery   of  America;    Later  Voyages  of    Columbus;    Cabotjl 

Balboa;    Magellan;    Cortez;   The   American  Indians;    The  First  Settlements;    Captain   Johni 

bniith;  The  Virgmia  Colony;  Dutch  Settlements;  Henry  Hudson:  The  Pilsjrim  Fathers;  Thel 

Plymouth  Colony ;  Other  New  England  Colonies;  Connecticut;  The  Pequod  War;  Maryland;! 

IJelaware;  New  Jersey;  King  Philip's  War;  Virginia;    Indian  Troubles;   Bacon's  Rebellionrt 

(^aroiina;  iennsylvania;  Indian  Missions;  French  Explorers;    King  William's  War:    Queen  | 

Annes  War;  The  Southwest;  Georgia;  Washington's  Expedition;  French  and  Indian  War;l 

uraciaock  s  Defeat;  The  Close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War;  Troubles  with  the  Governors. 

lime  tor  examination,  one  hour.  ' 


•'  Topics— Book  One— A,  The   Eastern  Races:    B,  History  of  r4rppr.«.    p    tt-  ♦ 
took  Tvvo-A,  Migration  of  Nations;  B,  The  MiddirATe.  '      '  """^  °^  ^°'"^- 

Time  of  examination,  two  hours.  ° 

a.^men^,  Blind;   Class,  Sccovd,  History ;    Text-book,  Anderson's  Ancient  and  Modern  His 

tory;  Isumher  0/  pupils,  seven;   Teacher,  Charles  T.  Wilkinson.  ""^  -^■"•' 

Topics— France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  Au<;tr;n    cswo.i-.,,        i 

Norway   Denmark,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  History  of  the%nit;d  States  t'i' thelS;  0    JohLo's 

idministration.  "'  «^uunsou  s 

Time  of  examination,  two  hours. 

'rortrntnt.  Blind;  Class  Fourth,  History ;  Text-book,  Quackenbos' "  United  States ;"  Number 
of  pupils,  eight;   Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  R.Goodall. 

Topics-Discoveiy  of  America;  Settlement  of  the  Colonies;  The  French  and  Indian  Wars- 
h.'  Revolution  ;  Formation  ol  the  Constitution,  and  the  Election  of  Washington.  ' 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

'  ..u-tment,  Deaf  and  Dumb ;   Class   Third,  History;    Text-book,   Goodrich's  History  of  the 

World;  Number  of  pupils,  seven;   Teacher,  Poland  P.  Fowler. 
T,,i.ics—The  Creation;  Garden  of  Eden ;  The  Earth  Peopled;  Xoah  and  the  Delude-  The 
nuvrof  Babel:  Queen  Semiramis  and  the  King  of  the  Indies:  King  ISriuias;  Sardananalu'sand 
he  End  of  the  First  Assyrian  Empire;  The  Second  Assyrian  Empire:  Cyrus  and  the  Conquest 
f  Babylon;  Cambyses;  Darius;  Expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece ;' Darius  the  Third  •  Abra- 
ham; Removal  of  Jacob  and  Children  to  Egypt;  Flight  of  the  Hebrews  and  Destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  Host;  Wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness:   Overthrow  of  the 
Ivlidianites:  Samson;  Saul;  Combat  of  David  and  Goliath ;  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon ;  Visit  of 
he  Queen  of  Sheba;  The  Hebrew  Prophets;  Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour;  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
lalem  :   Early  History  of  China;  Anecdotes  of  the  Chinese  Emperors;  Manners  of  the  Chinese: 
iise  (if  :\Iohammed  ;  Review  of  the  History  of  Asia;  The  Geography  of  Africa,  and  its  Inhab- 
.1-:  Menes  or  Misrain;  Nitocris:  Sesostris  or  Rameses;  The  Catacombs;  The   Pyramids; 
Sphynx;  Queen  Cleopatra  ;  Sketches  of  Ethiopian  History  ;  Curious  Facts  and  Fables  about 
Viiica;  Greece;  The  Grecian  Lawgivers;  Beginning  of  the  Theban  War. 
Time  for  examination,  one  hour. 


irtment,  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  Class  Fifth,  History;  Text-book,  Quackenbos'  Elementary  History 
of  the  United  States  ;  Number  of  pupils,  nine  ;  Teacher,  Foland  P.  Foivler. 

I'opics — Four  Hundred  Years  Ago;  Christopher  Columbus;  The  Discovery  of  America;  John 
.i'"'t  ;  Balboa  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Magellan;  The  Conquest  of  Mexico; 
III''  American  Indians;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  Settlement  of  Jamestown;  Captain  John  Smith; 
'"H-aiiontas;  Henry  Hudson  and  the  Settlement  of  New  York:  Settlement  of  New  England  by 
li''  Pilgrim  Fathers;  Story  of  Brown  and  Goodman;  Roger  Williams;  The  Pequod  War; 
>Villiam  Penn;  John  Elliot;  Father  Jaques:  Marquette  and  Joliet;  La  Salle;  King  William's 
>V'ar:  King  Philip's  War;  Mr.  Williams  of  Deerfield ;  Washington's  Expedition;  "Braddock's 
Defeat:  De  Soto  :  Commencement  of  the  Revolution;  French  and  Indian  War;  Ethan  Allen 
iiid  the  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  ;  Invasion  of  Canada ;  Battle  of  Long  Island ;  Battle  of  Trenton ; 
'■ittli- of  Princeton;  Burgoj'ne's  Campaign ;  Valley  Forge;  Battle  of  Monmouth  :  Settlement  of 
111'  Thirteen  Colonies;  Names  of  Officers  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolution;  List  of  Wars  in 
vliicli  we  have  taken  part ;  Principal  Events  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five — ofseven- 

'11  hundred  and  seventy-six — of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven;  Principal  Events 
f  the  French  and  Indian  W^ar;  Questions  on  the  chronological  table.  One  hundred  and 
w 'ntv-seven  pages. 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 


Monday  Evening. 

'Department,  Blind;    Class  First,   Theory  of  Music;    Text-book,  Lectures;  Number  of  pupils, 
.seventeen ;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 
Topics— Elementary  instruction,  embracing  the  theory  of  intervals. 
,  j    Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour. 

Department,  Blind;  Class  Second,  Theory  of  Music;  Text-book,  Lectures;  Number  of  pupils, 
tioelve;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 
Topics— Elementary  instructions;  thorough  base,  harmony,  and  form. 
Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour. 

3-C) 
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nrnarimcnt  Blind:  Class,  Harmony ;  Text-book,  Richter ;  Number  of  pupils,  twelve;  Teacher, 
ijepaiimiHL,  ^  QgQj.gg  ^Qooaall. 

Topics— Riohter,  Part  I.,  completed. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Tuesday. 

Tirnarimcnt    Deaf  and  Dumb;    Class  Ninth,  Written  Arithmetic;    Text-book,  Boys  Primary 
^  '        Arithmetic  ;  Number  of  pupils,  seven  ;  Teacher,  Henry  Frank. 

The  class  has  been  taught  the  i)rinciples  and  practice  of  Notation  and  Numeration.    Can 

count  and  write  up  to  ten  thousand,  with  exercises  in  Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  Eighth;    Written  Arithmetic;    Text-book,  "Rings  Exer. 
'       c'ises  :"  Number  of  pupils,  eight ;  Teacher,  Theophilus  D'Estrella. 

Practice  in  Numeration  and  Notation, and  examples  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division. 
Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  Class  Seventh;  Written  Arithmetic;   Text-book,  Robinson's  Rudi- 
ments of  Arithmetic;  Number  of  pupils,  five  :  Teacher,  Theojyhilus  D'Estrella. 

Topics Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  to  page  101;  1.    Numeration  and  Notation; 

2.  Exercises  in  Subtraction,  with  Cases  Land  II.  for  analysis:  3.  Exercises  in  Multiplication, 
with  Cases  I.  and  II.  for  analysis;  4.  Exercises  in  Addition,  with  Cases  I.  and  II.  for  analysis; 
5.  Exercises  in  Division.  Avith  Cases  I.  and  II.  for  analysis:  6.  Promiscuous  Examples  of  the 
Fundamental  Rules;  7.  Problems  in  Simple  Integral  Numbers ;  8.  Examples  in  Reduction;  9. 
Examples  in  Addition  of  Fractions;  10.  Examples  in  Subtraction  of  Fractions;  11.  Examples 
in  Multiplication  of  Fractions:  12.  Examples  in  Division  of  Fractions;  13.  Promiscuous  Exam- 
ples in  Fractions. 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Blind;  Class  Sixth,  Written  Arithmetic;  Text-book,  Robinson's  Progressive  Arith- 
metic; Number  of  pupils,  five;  Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Goodall. 

Topics — Numeration  and  Notation;  Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division,  Cancella- 
tion, and  finding  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  and  Least  Common  Multiple. 
Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  Fifth,   Written  Arithmetic;    Text-book,  Robinson's  Rudi- 
ments; Number  of  pupils,  seven  ;  Teacher,  Foland  P.  Fowler. 

Topics — Book  completed,  except  Metric  System. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  Third,   Written  Arithmetic;  Text-book,  Robinson's  Rudi- 
ments ;  Number  of  pupils,  nine  ;   Teacher,  Foland  P.  Fowler. 

Topics — One  hundred  and  one  pages  completed. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Blind ;  Class  First,  Written  Arithmetic;  Text-book.  Robinson's  Progressive;  Num- 
ber of  pupils,  six ;  Teacher,  Charles  T.  Wilkinson. 
The  Class  has  completed  the  book. 
Time  of  examination,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Department,  Blind;  Class  Second,  Written  Arithmetic ;  Text-book,  Robinson's  Progressive;  Num- 
ber of  pupils,  five;  Teacher,  Charles  T.  Wilkinson. 

Topics— Simple  Numbers;  Common  Fractions;  Decimals  and  Decimal  Currency ;  Compound 
Isumbers  and  Percentage.  j'  i 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Blind;    Class  Fourth,     Written  Arithmetic;   Text-book.   Robinson's    Progressive 

Number  of  pupils,  two;   Teacher,  Charles  T.  Wilkinson. 
^_jropics— Simple  Numbers;  Common  Fractions;  Decimals  and  Decimal  Currency,  to  Reduc 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 
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.d   Extraction    of   Roots;    Fornu.tion.VJoSies    ^M^S^^^^ 

Iterest,  Combinations,  and  Trohabilit  es:  GenS  Theorv  o?  Vn  r  "^  l''^'-'  ^^^g^^tl^i^s, 
.Equations,  en.braoin,  Stunu's  Theorem ;  cSl^SSirandCS'MSod^  °'  ^""^^^- 
Time  of  exammation,  two  hours.  -^j-cniuu. 

apartment,  Blind;  Class  Second    Algeh-a ;  Text-book,  Davics'   Elementary  Algebra ;  Number 
oj  pupUs, four;   Teacher,  Charles  T.Wilkimon.  ./t^'a wvmwoct 

Topics— Fundamental  Operations;  Formulas  of  Factoring;  Fractions-  Enuntinn,  nf  tt,» 
■nplXd.''''''  '^'■'''  '^"^^"^^'^^'^^^  ^"'i  Geometrical  Prolr'essirrd'LSStZ 

Time  of  examination,  two  hours. 

Wednesday. 
epartment,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  FirSt,  Geometry;  Text-books,  Davies'  Legendre  and  Olney  ■ 

Number  of  pujnls,  three ;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 
Topics— First  part  of  Olney's  Geometry,  fifty-eight  pages,  which  includes  some  of  tlie  impor- 
nt  facts  of  science;  followed  by  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  of  Davies'  Leo-endre 
eluding  the  definition  of  terms  and  elementary  principles.  °  ' 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

epartment,  Deaf  and  Dumb:   Class  First.  Plane  Trigonometry;  Te.rt-hooks,  Davies' Legendre, 

and  Olney;  Number  of  pupils,  three ;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 
Topics— Davies'  Legendre,  beginning  with  the  introduction  to  Trigonometry  the  subject  is 
mi)leted  (50  pages):  Olney,  what  relates  to  the  subject  of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  completed 
Section    I.  to  Article    XXXIII.   (10  pages);    Section  V.  complete  (21  pages);    Introduc- 
)n  to  Logarithms. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

epartment,   Blind;    Class  First,  Mental  Arithmetic;    Text-book,  "Robinson's   Intellectual;" 
Number  of  pupils,  eight ;  Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Goodall. 

Topics — Tables;  Weights  and   Measures;    Reduction  of  Denominate  Numbers;  Fractions; 

ddition  and  Subtraction. 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

epartment.  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Second,  Mental  Arithmetic;  Text-book,"  Colburn's  Men- 
tal ;"  Number  of  pupils,  seven;  Teacher,  Foland  P.  Fowler. 

The  class  has  gone  over  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  of  the  book,  which  includes  opera- 
ons  in  the  Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions,  and  Percentage. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

epartment,  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Sixth,  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  Text-book,"  Colburn's  Mental;" 

Number  of  pupils,  eight ;  Teacher,  Theophilus  D'Estrclla. 
The  class  has  gone  over  forty-six  pages,  including  exercises  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and 
ultiplication. 
Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour. 

epartment.  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Third,  Mental  Arithmetic;  Text-book,  "  Colburn's  Men- 
tal;"  Number  of  pupils,  nine;  Teacher,  Foland  P.  Fowler. 

The  class  has  gone  over  one  hundred  and  three  pages. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

epartment.  Blind ;   Class  Fifth.  Mental  Arithmetic;  Text-book,"  Colburn's  Mental;"  Number 

of  pupils,  eight;   Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Goodall. 
The  class  has  finished  the  first  four  sections,  including  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
nd  Division. 
Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour. 

department.  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Cta.'^s  Fourth,  Mental  Arithmetic  ;   Text-book,"  Colburn' s  Mental ;" 

Number  of  pupils,  five;   Teacher,  Theophilus  D'Estrella. 
The  class  has  finished  six  sections,  including  exercises  in  the  Fundamental  Rules  and  Fractions. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 
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Thuusday. 


,       i     ni;„rl-    Cla.^s  First,    Grammar;     Text-book,   "  Brown's    Grammar" ;  Niun  her 
Department.  Bhud,    C''^^;^/^^;'^;^.^^  _.  y,„,/,,,,  charlcs    T.  Wilkinson. 

TI.0  olass  lui.s  gone  over  one  hundred  a>ul  twenty -four  pages  of  the  book,  completing  Ei 

nioloffv. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

ntvartment  Deaf  and  Dumb  :  Class  Second,  Grammar  and  Composition;   Text-book,  none;  Nu 
iKparim     ,       j  ^^^  ^f^y^jyUs^/fioe, ;  Teacher ,  Thco-phuus  U  Estrclla. 

The  eh-^*!  has  been  drilled  in  the  general  principles  of  grammar  and  the  use  of  symbols^ 
nnrsiu"-  and  analv'^is;  weekly  exercises  have  been  given  in  composition,  writing  from  sig^ 
}„e."iriK^rating  words  in  sentences,  and  the  expression  of  the  pupils'  own  thoughts  m  writt 
lan<;iiage. 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department.  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;   Class  Third,  Crrammar  and  Composition;  Text-book,  yione  ;  Nu 
ber  erf  pupils,  eight;  Teacher,  TheojAilus  D'Estrella. 

The  work  of  the  class  has  been  in  the  use  of  simple  combinations  of  grammatical  symbo 
the  use  of  the  relatives;  incorporating  words  in  sentences,  and  writing  compositions  from  id< 
developed  by  tlie  signs  of  the  teacher. 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  Fourth,  Language;  Text-book,"  Jacob's  Lessons;"  Nu 
ber  of  pupils,  fourteen  ;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall.. 

Beginning  with  the  simplest  elements  of  thought,  the  noun,  the  pupils  have  been  taug 
adjective  and  adverbial  modifications,  the  building  of  the  sentence,  the  use  of  prepositio: 
and  the  writing  of  short  stories  and  letters.  Much  drill  has  also  been  given  in  the  for 
of  colloquial  language  by  means  of  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher;  these  questions  pertx 
to  the  dialogues  "of  daily  life,  and  the  expression  of  needs  and  desires.  The  book  has  be 
completed. 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Fifth,  Language  ;   Text-books.  •' Feet's  Language  Lesson 
and  "  Webb's  First  Lessons  ;  "  Number  of  pupils,  eighteen;   Teacher,  Henry  Frank. 

Topics — 1.  Writing  names  in  the  singular  and  plural  number;  adjectives  in  common  u: 
the  inflection  of  verbs  in  the  actual  and  habitual  present:  the  perfect  and  future  tenses;  exa 
pies  of  the  use  of  the  other  parts  of  S])eech:  various  forms  of  questions,  and  answers,  and  s( 
tenees  given  on  words  and  phrases;  all  from  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

2.  Verbal  exercises  performed  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  In  a  simi 
way  are  taught,  by  gradual  advancement,  all  the  personal  pronouns,  nominative,  possessive,  a 
objective  cases;  singular  and  plural  forms;  the  interrogatives,  "who,"  "which,"  "what,""h 
many."  and  "where;"  the  inflections  of  ease  and  number  in  nouns;  the  distinction  to  be 
served  between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  article;  the  proper  use  of  prepositions; 
conjunction  "and;"  the  words  and  characters  expressing  numerals  up  to  one  hundrt 
adjectives  denoting  colors  and  other  properties  of  matter,  and  a  considerable  number  of  verb; 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  Draioing  and  Penmanship. 

The  whole  school  is  exercised  in  penmanship  from  one  to  two  hours  a  week.     The  copy-bo( 

will  be  submitted  for  inspection.    The  drawing  classes  number  eighteen,  under  the  instruct: 

of  T.  D'Estrella.    Specimens  of  work  will  be  submitted. 


Friday. 

Department,  Blind;  Class  First,  Physical  Geography  ;  Text-book,  Warren's  Physical  Geograp) 

Number  of  pupils,  six ;   teacher,  Charles  T.  Wilkinson-. 

The  subjects  treated  are:     General  Structure  and   Distribution  of   the  Lands;  Continen 

^orms;  Volcanic  Phenomena;  Hydrographv  ;  Springs,  Rivers,  and  their  Geographical   Dis' 

bution;  The  Ocean  and  its  Movements;  Meteorology;    Properties  of  the  Atmosphere;  Te' 

perature;  Winds;    Moisture;    Climate  and  Electrical  and   Optical  Phenomena;  Organic  L 

enibracing  Botanical  and  Zoological  Geography  and  Ethnology.     The  book  has  been  complet 

Time  of  examination,  two  hours.        '''■■'  °-' 
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:artment,  Blind;    ClofiS   Second,    Geography;    Text-book    MnvH^th'.    t^jt         ,       ^r      . 

irics — Aneles;  Circles:  Desrrees;  Solar  Sv=ifpm  •   Atf^n^t;         n 

:  Snow,  Rain  and  Hail,  and  Tides  ^  '  ^"^^«''°" '•  Zones;  Latitude  and  Longi- 

ijiO  of  examination,  one  hour. 

oartment,  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Third    Geography;  Text-book.  Montieth's  Manval  ■  Nam 
ber  of  pupils,  five;  Teacher,  Theophilus  B' Estrella.  ^^'""'«''  ^^«»^- 

Topics— Definitions  of  Land  and  Water  Divisions:  Definitions  of  Pnlit;„.i -n-   •• 
estions  on  the  Eastern  and  Western   Hemispher^sTon   Wlf  I^n  S  w^^^ 

.cr>pt.on  I  On  the  United  States,  with  GeograUical  ;nd  HistoricaTDS^^^^^^^^ 

1  particularly  of  Calilornia.  ^i^i-iuu  ui  eacu  oiaie, 

rime  of  examination,  one  hour. 

r^artment,  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;   Class  Fifth,  Geography;  Text,  Carafs  Outline  Maps;  Number  of 

Tvpils,  eight;  Teacher,  TheophilusD'Estrella. 
ropics-Definitions  of  Land  and  Water  Divisions,  and  General  Questions  on  the  Map  of  the 

rime  of  examination,  one  hour. 

partmcnt.  Blind;    Class  Fourth,    Geography;    Text-book,  Montieth's  Manual;    Number  of 
pupils,  six;   Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Goodall. 

The  class  has  been  instructed  principally  in  the  geography  of  California,  itsliistorv,  physical 
uctiire,  and  resources.  '    '■    ■ 

rime  for  examination,  one-half  hour. 

partment,  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Clms  First,  History  of  Science;  Text-book,  "  Bulkley ;"  Number 
of  pupils,  three;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 

The  book  embraces  an  epitome  of  scientific  discovery  and  progress,  and  has  been  completed, 
rime  of  examination,  two  hours. 


Friday  Evening. 
partmcnt.  Blind;   Class,  Piano;   Text-books,  Plaidy,  Czerney,and  Wieck;  Number  of  Pupils, 

twenty-four ;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 
ropics— Technical  Studies;  Etudes;  Solos  and  Duetts. 


Monday,  Jlne   Eleventh. 

■partmcnt,   Deaf  and   Dumb;    Class  First,   Ethics;  Text-book,    " Alden    Christian   Ethics;" 

Number  of  pupils,  three ;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 
The  book,  which  has  been   completed,  treats  of  the  various  moral  duties  and  obligations  of 
;n  to  themselves,  to  each  other,  and  to  God. 
Time  of  examination,  two  hours. 

vpartment.   Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Second,   Bible  Studies;  Text-book,   "Line  upon  Line;" 
Number  of  pupils,  seven  ;   Teacher,  Poland  P.  Fovjler. 
i.  The  book  is  a  study  of  Old   Testament  history,  from   Adam  to  Joshua.     Twenty-three  chap- 
's have  been  com])ieted. 
Time  of  examination,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

'partment,  Deaf  and  Dumb;   Class  Third,  Bible  Studies ;  Text-book,  " Precept  upon  Precept ;" 

Number  of  pupils,  nine;  Teacher,  Poland  P.  Fowler. 
The  book  is  a  Bible  history  of  the  earlier  Prophets  and  Kings  of  Israel.    The  class  has  gone 
er  twenty-six  chapters. 
Time  of  examination,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

partment.  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;   Class  Fourth,  Bible  Studies  ;  Text-book,  "  Precept  upon  Precept ;" 
Number  of  pupils,  five;  Teacher,  Theophilus  D'Estrella. 

Seventy-one  pages  have  been  studied. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 
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*    n.^f  n„d  numb  •  Class  Fifth,  Bible  Studies ;  Text-book,  PeeVs  Scripture  Lessons;] 
^'P«'-''^"''^^"-^"j:^io/pKS^i^'-  Teacher,  TheophUus  D'Estrella.     . 

ToP.rs— \(lani-  Cain  and   Abel;  The   Flood;  Abraham   and    Isaac;  Lot;  Rebecca;  Jacobjil 
Josi'ph  :  ^I"*'?^;  Tlie  Ten<^ommandments;  Joshua  and  the  Judges.  J^ 

Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

DtDartment  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  Sixth,  Bible  Studies;  Text-book,   Pefs  Scripture  Lessorjf 
^  '  mimberof  pupils,  fourteen;  Teacher,  George  B.  Goodall. 

The  class  has  studied  the  first  sixteen  sections  of  the  book. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Class  Seventh,  Bible  Studies;  Text-book,  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons; 
^  '  Number  of  pupils,  seven ;   Teacher,  Henry  Frank. 

The  Class  has  studied  six  sections  in  which  the  ideas  of  a  God  are  developed. 

Time  of  examination,  one-half  hour.  i 

Tuesday. 

Department,  Blind;    Class  First,  Physiology;   Te:ct-book,  Hotze' s  "  First  Lessons ;"  Number  (jf 
pupils,  eight ;  Teacher,  Charles  T.  Wilkinson.  \ 

The  book  has  been  completed. 

Time  of  examination,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Department,  Deaf  and  Dumb;    Class  Second,  Physiology;  lext-book,  Hotze' s  "  First  Lessons;" 
Number  of  pupils,  seven;  Teacher,  Poland  P.  Foivler. 

Topics— Structure  of  Higher  Animals ;  Bones ;  The  Skeleton  :  The  Head  ;  Teeth  ;  The  SpinaJi 
Column,  Ribs,  and  Pelvis:  The  Limbs;  Ligaments;  Cartilages:  The  Larynx;  The  Tracheaji 
Mus<'les;  Fat;  The  Skin;  Hair  and  Nails:  Excretion  of  the  Skin;  The  Blood,  its  Uses;  Circu- ' 
lation  of  the  Blood ;  The  Lungs;  Respiration;  Difference  between  Inspired  and  Expired  Air ;7 
Ventilati(m;  Comparison  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs;  The  Three  Most  Important  Requirements; 
for  Health;  Air,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Human  Body;  Loss  of  Heat;  Clothing;  The  Bedj 
Buildings;  Pure  Air.    One  hundred  pages. 

Time  of  examination,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Department,  Blind;  Class  First,  Spelling ;  Text-book,  "Pronouncing  Hand-book;"  Number  oj 
pupils,  thirteen ;  Teaclier,  Charles  T.  Wilkinson. 
Book  has  been  completed. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Blind;  Class  Second,  Spelling;  Text-book,  "  Swinton's   Word  Book;"  Number  0} 
pupils,  ten;  Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Goodall. 

The  Class  has  studied  from  the  sixty-fifth  page  to  page  one  hundred  and  one. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 

Department,  Blind;  Reading  Classes;  Number  of  pupils ,  fifteen ;   Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Goodall 

Exercises  in  the  First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Readers. 
Time  of  examination,  one  hour. 


Tuesday  Afternoon. 
Distribution  of  roll  of  honor  and  conferring  of  diplomas. 
Diplomas  were  given  to : 

Theophilcs  D'Estrella of  San  Francii 

William  H.  Casson . of  g^^  Francib«. 

LEOXARn  S.  Butterfield of  Oakland 

MaryKerby     of  BeckworthE 

^\ILLIAM  M    Phillips of  Yreka 

\v,.f       wc ''•'"■ of  Woodland 

William  H.  Smith . of  Oakland 
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The  school  has  siiflPered  a  sad  loss  during  the  past  year  bv   the 

cath  of  a  valued  teacher,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Smith,  who  died  Novem- 

I  r  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventv-six,  of  necrosis  of  the 

^ull.     Mr.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  and  a  youno- 

laii  of  extraordinary  ability   and  attainments,  and  many  visitors 

j;d  members  ol  the  Legislature  will  remember  the  almost  encyclo- 

jdic  knowledge  he  used  to  display  in  his  impromptu  replies  to 

■lestions  given  at  our  exhibitions  or  in  the  class-room.    He  showed 

■  at  aptness  for  teaching,  securing  the  respect  and  attention  of  his 

(ass  by  his  acknowledged  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  love  of 

:  s  pupils,  by  the  constant  efforts  he  made,  in  school  and  out,  to 

'vance  their  welfare.     His  own  moral   development  Avas  in  later 

ars  rapid,  but  liealthy.     He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  IJap- 

4  Churcli,  and  l)y  his  daily  conduct  showed  that  he  knew  how  to 

ve,  and,  therefore,  was  well  prepared  to  die. 


WATER   SUPPLY. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  occui)ation  of  the  present  site,  the 
istitutioii  has  suffered  from  insufficient  supply  of  water.  The 
)ring  on  the  hillside  has  never  failed  till  now,  but  the  extraor- 
inary  drouth  of  the  past  season,  and  the  increased  demand  in  coii- 
•ction  with  the  new  buildings,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
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il)orary  arrangements  with  a  water  company  in  the  neighbor- 
(»od.  l:>ut  tlie  expense  of  water,  at  forty  cents  a  thousand  gallons,  for 
>  large  a  family  as  ours  is  too  great,  and  immediate  measures  should 
■  taken  to  develop  any  unused  resources  that  may  be  within  our 
•ach.  To  this  end  a  suitable  appropriation  should  be  asked  of  the 
egislature.  Until  a  report  is  made  by  Mr.  Schussler,  whom  the 
oard  lias  ai)pointed  to  examine  our  resources,  the  sum  needed  can- 
ot  be  definitely  stated. 

FINANCIAL   MATTERS. 

llie  treasury  of  the  Institution  presents  the  same  gratifying  fea- 
ire  that  has  marked  its  statements  for  the  last  six  years.  Ihe 
l.proi)riation  has  sufficed  for  the  current  expenses,  and  such  a  sur- 
kis  is  carried  forward  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  more 
lan  the  usual  seventy-two  thousand  dollars,  although  a  large 
icrcase  of  pupils  is  expected  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
igs.  The  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  legitimately  belonging 
i  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
.'venty-seven,  are  as  follows: 

GENKRAL    FUND. 

Dr. 

ilance  clue  June  oO,  1875 "  ' 

•vcived  from  State  Treasurer,  appropriation  ibr  two  years,  ending  ^^^  ^^ 

Juno  30.  1877 -; .""'^  "' 

■reived  from  Principal  on  account  of  Nevada  pupils,  clothing,  sliop,         ^  ^^^  ^^ 

:md  iniscellaneous  sources ^- 'o-g  n^ 

•iMved  Iroin  Sliop  Fund,  balance  due  June  30,  1875 -^^ $84,603  78 
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Cr. 
p^  ^.,.,^h,ni  p»^.otirf«nt  ex|MSDM»  for  Iwonly-four  n...ii(lis,  ondinR 

I'  triiipnniry  biiililinirs 


ml  S'lTvtarv . 
Ii  iH'W  lMiiltlin}(»  : 


I 


T'riiiriiMil  caat 


ra»li  on  hnufl  Juno  30.  is; 


$07,874  7'1 

'S 

:;  01 

112  .00 

OS  00 

.TJfi  .')0 

2,:{4:{  f)9 

7  f)0 

1.000   00 

.•?2:{0  25 

17  :>() 

•)27  70 

1,21.5  75 

*;7.S,052  49 

\\,:,bl  29 

f 


$84, BOS  ft 


A'ltlinj;  tlio  itcMiii/A'tl  ullict' rxpoiiditurcs,  tliree  tliousaiul  nine  liun- 
ilmlatxl  .«^i.\tv-tw«>  «l<»llars,  which  bolons  i)roi)erly  to  tlie  ox])enses  oi 
the  liistitutiun,  to  the  iiioiu'V  paid  lor  eiirrent  expenses,  sixty-seveD 
tliousaiul  fiyht  hundn-tl  and  seventy-four  dollars  and  seventy-foui 
rtMit>.  and  wv  have  a  total  of  seventy-one  thousand  eight  hundred  anc 
thirty-six  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents.  Suhtractins  tliree  thoa 
.•*iU»(i"  four  hundred  and  eiiihty-six  dollars  and  Hfty-nine  cents,  the 
sum  paitl  into  the  treasury  for  account  of  Nevada  pupils,  clothing 
simps,  etc.,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-ei,u;ht  tliousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  lifteen  cents,  ixives  the  cost  of  this  school  to  th€ 
.State  for  two  years,  or  a  monthly  exi)enditure  of  two  tliousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents. 

Nothing  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  grounds  since  the 
fire,  as  the  new  buildings  will  necessitate  a  change  in  the  plan.  The 
money  received  for  improvements  has  been  placed  in  a  fund  by 
itself,  and  is  drawing  interest. 

Tlie  mechanical  department  has  also  been  suspended  until  the 
building  we  now  ()ccui)y  is  left  available  for  its  original  use.     Mean- 
time the  labor  of  the  boys  is  utilized  in  the  garden  and  about  the) 
house.  ±1 

Wc  have  t'>  acknowledge  the  continued  kindness  of  Presid^f 
Stanford,  of  the  Central  i'acilic  IJailroad,  for  reduced  rates  of  tran8■^ 
portation  for  our  |ni|>ils  going  to  and  from  their  homes.  To  those 
whoarcab.'solutcly  unable  to  pay  anything  he  has  given  ])asses.  The 
<-ompany  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  tlie  pupils  and  their  friends, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Directors. 

I  desire,  also,  to  make  mention  of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  11.  E.  Cole, 
ilontist,  of  Oakland,  who  has  for  many  years  freely  given  his  skillful 
services  to  all  those  pupils  whose  i)arents  are  unable  to  pay. 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  free  to  the  Institution,  for  the 
use  of  the  pu|)ils,  and  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  i)roprietors: 
Jhiili/  Ejnpi'nirr,  and  Ptirijir  h'liral  Press, Hixn  Francisco;  Lidcprndeni, 
Mexico,  New  York;  DkiJ  Mule  Advance,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Km- 
turhi  Iknf  Mulr,  Danviile,  Kentucky;  Chrohiclc,  Cohiiiibus,  Ohio; 
-'."'/' -^t  Col«»ra<lo;  Mouihiij  Pdlran,  IJaton  liouge,  Louisiana;  Mirror, 
Flint,  Michigan  ;  (Joodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Virginia. 
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In  closin<2;  this  report  I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  for  tlio  cordial 
[ooperation  and  sui)[)ort  tlie  Board  has  Riven  me  in  every  effort  to 
dvance  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Institution  and  its  inmates. 
he  responsibilities  of  the  past  two  years  have  made  lar^c  demands 
j.on  your  time  and  wisdom.  Both  have  been  given  freely,  without 
iv,  or  the  ho])e  of  reward,  save  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
le  conscientious  discharge  of  an  important  public  trust. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WARRING   WILKINSON, 

Principal, 
iistitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  July  31st,  1877. 
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PEINCIPAL'S    DISSECTIONS 

)F    CURRENT     EXPENSES    FOR    TWENTY-FOUR    MONTHS     ENDING    JUNE 
TIIIRTIKTII.    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-SEVEN. 


Groceries  and  Provisions. 


mmonia,  1.3  pounds 

(aeon,  2'.VA  ])oiinds 

ith-brick.  4  dozen 

lans,  1,422  pounds 

Jread 

uckwbeat,  1,050  pounds 

utter,  5,804  pounds 

Janned  beef.  216  pounds 

Janned  oysters,  2  dozen 

Janned  salmon,  4  dozen 

Japers,  2  dozen 

Jheese,  1,148  pounds 

Jhloride  of  lime 

Sder '- 

Stron,  27  pounds 

3offee,  2,607  pounds 

Jooking  wine  and  brandy 

trackers,  1,167  pounds 

3racked  wheat,  900  pounds... 

3ran berries,  6  barrels 

Jream  of  Tartar,  86  pounds. _ 

iggs,  559i  dozen 

Extracts,  assorted,  3i  dozen.. 

?ish,  fresh,  513  pounds 

Pish,  salt,  746  pounds 

fFlour,  254i  barrels 

|Fruit 

'Fruit,  dried,  1,871  pounds... 

ijelatine 

Ham,  450  pounds 

Hominy, GOO  pounds 

floney 

Ho[)s,  25  pounds 

IToiscradish,  10  dozen 

I.-     


i.  1,510  pounds 

uroni,  5  boxes 

-\i.;il,  870  pounds 

Meat.  60,24;;  jwunds 

Mustard,  50  pounds 

Xiiimegs,  4  pounds 

'>y.>((>rs 

jl'ejjper,  105  jiounds 

iPicklcH,  15  gallons 

iPotatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

iPotted  meats 

'Poultry 

iRaisins,  4  boxes 

Rice,  855  pounds 

Sago,  70  pounds 


$4 

65 

37 

50 

3 

00 

35 

17 

5 

60 

52 

50 

1,976 

24 

33 

75 

4 

50 

10 

50 

8 

50 

198 

40 

2 

80 

2 

00 

10 

00 

590 

94 

7 

25 

77 

30 

38 

89 

91 

50 

30 

65 

240 

49 

6 

63 

56 

77 

81 

12 

1,658 

48 

439 

99 

208 

01 

3 

25 

83 

09 

27 

00 

2 

00 

7 

00 

18 

00 

54 

55 

1 

10 

246 

86 

6 

25 

31 

02 

4,866 

74 

13 

85 

4 

43 

1 

25 

26 

38 

7 

25 

690 

09 

8 

65 

187 

40 

14 

50 

68 

16 

5 

25 

Carried  forward $12,287  80 
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CiKKKNT  ExncNSES— Continued. 

,     ,  I  $12,287  SO 

4  (i8 

52  47 

24  .-50 

30  40 

^^.._ 25 

9  i:? 

4  2J 

nd»--^^ll-l---l-l 164  "*> 

1^                                                 76  60 

.'....""' ' ^4  ^^ 

' 41  23 

,,                                              1,077  ijj 

,..    ,    uu.i-                                   318  30 

'.liO  noun<l.-<                                         ^'-^   ''^ 

'                                                     342  09 

3  60 

50 

293  25 

3  55 

59  63 


Salaries  and  War/cs. 

Priniipal  nrni  toachers 9)17,655  75 

I'liyoitiun,  olirk,  ami  matron 4,918  27 

Srrvaiit.-*  an<i  wrvict^ 6,146  26 

(ianioncr,  watchman,  and  laborers 2,403  59 

Clothing. 

li.r. 40 

B.lt.*.  1   doien - $4  60 

III,..!.'  aii.l  brushes 27  55 

r  50 

1                      il'"'.  pin?,  and  trimmings 30  98 

(                                                      15  67 

I                                                      2  40 

«: 90 

IVwi 8  00 

Collar*,  linen,  )  dosen 1  25 

reliant,  {wpcr,  2V2i  dozen 35  75 

Tombs 20  60 

<■•■'--•                         3  00 

'                                -n 2  00 

< 5  60 


< 80 

1 6  50 

I'f  — M•■.^■.                          2  50 

Drill,  6  yani-                     1  20 

Kl>-'' 6  18 

^                     ^H^.i.-... 15  83 

'                       ■<,  whit«».  2J  dozen 7  75 

'^                                                              42  50 

'                                                               1  25 

'                                         19  25 

'                        •11  and  yam S  00 

'                      ■-           - 9  90 

'                                                       408  56 

"^ 1  50 

- 50 

1  25 

.2|dosen . 26  75 

^                       3  30 

2  25 


bow»,  3  dozen 4  50 


$14,958  27 


31,123  87 


Carried  forward $729  37     $46,082  14 
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Current  Expenses — Continncd. 

Brought  forward $729.37     $46,082  14 

flight  shirts.   .    2  50 

.ilsilk 1   50 

iv,rall^,4  dozen 33  00 

■ant^,  !i  dozen 44  00 

■:iiking  leather 75 

,,l,lH)n 1  75 

■carkjh  dozen 2  00 

.(.•issors 75 

.wing  silk 30 

■ts^cheok,  1  dozen '   00 

lis,  white,  i  dozen 12  00 

ling,  KiOi  yards , J7  33 

"  >,  0  pairs 

iijiers .- 

'iige 

;s.  .S.Ulozen 559  00 

Mispenders,  4  dozen 15  00 

l^wiss 1  75 

jrape,  14  boxes 5  6o 

Irarletan,  56  yards 17  20 

Irhinibles 50 

iThread  and  cotton 53  03 

(roolh   Inrushes 25 

Trunk 1  25 

iVests ^^  "" 

jVVages,  foreman  shoe-shop 4r5  00 

Whalebone "^ 

Worsted 1  *'" 


15  50 
1  00 
3  25 


Furniture. 

|.\sh  barrel $^  50 

iBed  pan  and  urinal 3  00 

;Blankets,  51  pairs 243  95 

iBronms,  17  dozen 70  25 

Bureau 32  50 

'iibric,  22  yards 2  20 

pet  cleaning 25  00 

ni.et  mat 1  "^ 

I  liurn 3  50 

lock •- 15  00 

Mk   tablets 2  00 

mice,  15  feet 7  50 

I  otton  mops,  4  dozen H  50 

■Croekerv  and    glassware 1°^  20 

Crumb  cloth H  00 

'iirtain   bands 1  25 

I'utleryand   plated   ware 38  75 

■Cylinficr  desk 70  00 

jDamask,  105  yards 57  89 

Door  mats 4  00 

I'rinking  troughs 3  20 

iMisting  brushes,  2  dozen H  50 

iDust  pans,  1  dozen 2  50 

(Feather  dusters,  1  7-12  dozen 41   4S 

Feather  ])illows,  IV  dozen 45  90 

Fire   buckets,  axes,  and  hose J ^^  00 

Furniture  varnish 4  00 

Glue,  glue-iTOts,  and  brushes 3  70 

Ingrain,  2  yards 2  60 

Kitchen  hardware  and  furniture 1^  75 

Lamps  and  chimneys ^2  05 

Looking-glasses ^  00 

Making  hair  mattress  and  hassock 5  oO 

Mattresses,  19 114  35 

Meat  hatchet 2  50 


2,008  48 


Carried  forward $1,206  92     $48,090  62 


III 


80 

CuKKKNT  i:.\rKNSKs— Continued. 


r 

^|"»*                                                                                                   """"I-  2  !)0 

7;') 

20  25 

C.  (i.'J 

1.'!  75 

(i  :!7 

4:5  25 

47  50 

40  no 

10  25 

10  25 

,  ,.,  ,,                       1 8  75 

57  75 

128  66 

19  60 

144  25 

2  50 

50 

129  03 

21   60 

T   »•  liiij;,  UH  viinlH ^.l   ^i? 

Turning 

\    ..  . - 

.   g                                                                80  00 

...Vt —  - ---  15  29 

u....i>.  .r.                    100 


Building  and  Repairs. 

r^m»n».  1  l>aiTel   

,2  pounds 


.tty 

I 

nnt\  plug 

11 

Mid   . 


.   i.-et 

-lies,  and  oils. 


i:..l  I..1 


-loam,  nnd  gas-fitting . 


man  of  cabinet  shop.. 

•IS-. 


$l,20r>  92     $48,000  6: 
3  25 


3  00 
25 


$3 

60 

1 

50 

25 

80 

71 

5 

00 

61 

75 

1 

25 

7 

50 

3 

75 

25 

644 

36 

208 

90 

22 

36 

2 

87 

66 

65 

138 

62 

75 

4 

00 

12 

13 

10 

50 

54 

00 

25 

i,c:u; 

00 

5 

25 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

randlp!i,40  pounds $5  20 

''     '    "''—■'•-' Id  tons 2,20169 

•lis 113  75 

iikI  wfiirhiiiir  easolene 26  00 

902  44 

12  00 

3  90 

6  50 

19  00 


Carried  forward $3,290  38 
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CuKRKNT  ExrEXSES — Continued. 

Brought  forward , $3,290  3S     $53,143  31 

.s  of  engineer 945  00 

,1,7  cords 105  00 

4,340  38 

Stable  Account. 

l^y,  ground,  10,345  pounds $179  81 

.11."  31,900  pounds 323  47 

.:...n.s--  — 1  50 

; -I rating  hogs 1  00 

iMiois  skins 1  50 

ked  corn,  1,543  pounds 32  54 

,,.ry-conibs  and  brushes ; 7  40 

ilarness  and  repairs 65  62 

larness  oil '    '5 

lav,  23  tons 359  57 

l,,:^,s^23 55  00 

lor-es,  1  span..- 385  00 

.qi  blankets  and  dusters --  7  50 

■  I-.  8,469  pounds 198  11 

lirs  to  wagon ^0  00 

■,  14  pounds ^ 2  80 

-riN  ices  of  stallion  and  bull '  77  50 

jihorts,  85  pounds 149 

-piinge -: '5 

iw,  206  bales 112  90 

at,  135  pounds «'  ^7 

-    of  rake 2  00 

V  ■  t'Tinary  services 26  55 

Ai^es,  stableman  and  dairyman 1,328  33 

iVliip 3  00 

'-  3,218  26 

LaundrT/. 

Jackets  and  repairs ^pSO  05 

Bluing,  76  pounds 22  61 

'firushes,  4  dozen ' 11  00 

•  ,,.k                                                                                             3  50 

I.e7-l"ine -—  2  00 

lies-pins,  2  boxes .        3  50 

t  lies-wringers,  2 24  50 

1  irons,  4 2  40 

!•  luting  irons 50 

'[•'luting  machines ' 9  50 

llroning  range 30  00 

iMangle.._.. 70  00 

[Repairs  to  fluting  machine 1  50 

iSal  soda,  2,233  pounds 59  5.3 

i5oap,  4,508  pounds 2()7  73 

fetarch,  1,092  pounds 107  31 

tetarch  pail 1   '5 

IVVages       1>975  25 

jWa-shboards 1  00 

iWashing 35  25 

Wax      '.        .     3  75 

2,068  63 

Hospital  and  Appointments. 

lid  t)apcr $8  96 

inney ■'■^  ^"' 

IS  and  windows 44  88 

:     ruiture 100  00 

.Hardware 23  88 

(Lumber,  9,085  feet 262  79 

JMouldings 26  45 

IMantel  .' 25  00 

'Paint 25  50 

I'lastering .---  90  72 

Carried  forward $031  58     $63,370  58 


32 
( 'r i: K INT  KxrKN.sES— Continued. 


Muiccllancoua. 


-lo  tinri  book- 

~chocii  apparatus,  &nd  supplies, 
wharfage. 


Extinguisher" 


•|r-rk   fr.   ,-:tv 


to  dentist. 

•nrntn. 


t.>  and  frt»ni  school 
the  Loiri^laturo.- . 
,  lair,  and  opera 


L-ments. 


id  or 


and  ornamental  trees. 
fX|ienses  of  pupil  Bailey. 


ne  and  dm.- 


-  and  .-tix' 
iininer 


"i? - 

.••■  •t.nmpe,  and  rent  of  poet-ofiBoe  box. 


d  tuning  musical  instruments. 

-r,  .^„  and  bug;}-  

•undi"   ...  


i  other  poisons 

'i  Annals. 


Carried  forwanl 


$Gni 

58 

4R 

16 

n."> 

00 

•> 

50 

1 

54 

$.•? 

15 

6 

00 

30 

27 

19 

80 

30 

75 

311 

50 

824 

84 

13 

25 

81 

08 

25 

30 

49 

00 

3 

00 

27 

20 

10 

00 

2 

75 

11 

50 

15 

00 

1 

00 

72 

50 

20 

25 

144 

00 

214 

45 

16 

95 

1 

50 

11 

15 

133 

00 

43 

25 

124 

35 

54 

68 

35 

3 

35 

12 

40 

106 

57 

31 

90 

4 

SO 

20 

00 

166 

71 

21 

00 

52 

75 

76 

95 

141 

20 

55 

61 

19 

00 

5 

00 

4 

50 

29 

25 

56 

95 

49 

90 

53 

10 

69 

05 

26 

68 

33 

52 

1 

50 

18 

10 

7 

00 

75 

57 

25 

12 

50 

3 

25 

$3,459 

36 

$63,370 


718  t; 


83 
Current  Expenses — Continued. 

Rrouclit  forward $3,459  36      $64,069  36 

Lirams .._ 99  17 

N  for  cabinet  shop 3  00 

vi'ling  expenses 181  25 

:ct  articles.- 4  80 

nne 1  00 

i.vination  points - 22  80 

j-e   netting 13  75 

qipers 2  25 

3,785  38 

Office  Expenses. 

:  lagc  hire . $112  50 

•  ction  charges 98  90 

1  ranee 396  50 

rest. ...^ 2,343  59 

iting . 7  50 

i^iwvr's  salary 1,000  00 

3,958  99 

Expenses  of  New  Buildings. 

•  rtising $230  25 

■  '•ipal's  expenses  east 527  70 

M  of  office -...V 17  50 

$775  45 

iter  supply 440  30 

1,215  75 

$73,049  48 


5-(^) 
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TWKAsrnKirs  statement. 


GENERAL    FUND. 
tiutitution  /or  the  Deaf  and  Ditmh,  and  (he  Blind  of  California. 


y                            ,•  v.oii  appni|in:iiii'ii  Imi- sii)>port.- .- $7.'), 000  00 

1                                   ..•nM|ipn>|iriation  foriiiipmvcmentof grounds, etc.  2,500  00 
y ,..,.   .....    .rv,  nil  appri)priation  reimbursing  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors lor  f-xpendituros  upon  temporary  building -  27,000  00 

Fr«ni  Principal,  on  nroount  of  pupils - - S2,904  75 

From  Princi|>nl,  on  account  of  shops  and  miscellaneous  sources 581  84 

From  advances  by  Union  Savings  Bank  on  account  of  Controller's 
warrants • 


DISnURSF.MEXT.S. 

For  salaries  and  wages 

For  i<upplic« "- 

F'or  water  supply 

For  infcn-st 

For  advances  by  Union  Savings  Bank.. 

DirrH'tor.-*'  expenses ... 

Miscellaneous 

Salarv  of  Treasurer 


$104,500  6* 


3,486 
38,063 


51 
5'. 

$146,050  W 


37,483 

30,391 

440 

2. .343 

57,093 


5 


218  90 
1,171  95 
1,000  00 


Transferred  to  special  deposit,  Shop  Fund 

Tran.sferre<l  to  special  deposit,  Ini])rovoment  Fund. 

Balance,  cash  on  hand 


885  31 
3,470  50 


2,390  85  « 


4.355 
11,551 


81;  • 
29, 


June  30th,  1877. 


$146,050  13; 

H.  A.  PALMER,  Treasurer. 


LIST    OF    PUPILS    IIST    THE    lIlTSTITUTIOJSr 

SINCE   JULY    1st,   1875. 


Deaf  and  Dinnh 

. Iderslcy ,  Lyell 

Ironsohn,  Martin 

•nsoii  Moses 

.  William  C 

•k,  Joseph  French 

i<tiansen,  Lewis  0 

;<teeij.  Frederick  William 

■y,  Edwin 

iiin,   Edmond 

-Ijv,  George  Lawrence 

iininins,  Alva  C ' 

■inaree,  Louis  Franklin 

'Ntrella,  Theophilus 

i.'rson,  Benjamin  F 

i.an,  James  Thomas , 

ikensteiu,  Leon 

1,  Peter 

tier,  Paul  Lewis 

ly,  Theodore 

inah,  Andrew  Milligau__ 

.  Eldridge   B 

;.  Mahlon  S 

v.',  Harmon  A , 

!;iian,  Willis  G , 

iiibert,  Norman • 

tnder,  James 

•  nch,  W'illiam  Holden 

t.  Herman   X 

Vibe,  James 

'  lure,  AVilliam  C. 
'  ormick,  Francis  _ 

lvail>  James 

-*er,  George  E 

lam,  William  G._    ,_. 

:iier,  Lewis  Artluir   

:^instorf,  George  Ply. 

iiiian,  William  W' 

•hsrath ,  Charles 

•inson,  John   Westley 

nbaum,  Xathan 

'a  Cruz,  Jose 

:.lamm,  Solomon 

■hleweek,  Simon - 

hreiner,  Henry 

I-',  Kossuth -.-- 


Sulphur  Creek : j Colusa. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 

Suisun Solano. 

Pleasanton ' Alameda. 

HoUister ' San  Benito. 

Sacramento ! Sacramento. 

Carson  City i Ormsby,  Nevada. 

San  Francisco i San  Francisco. 


Napa 


Napa. 


Santa  Ana ! Los  Angeles. 

Dixon ^- Solano. 

Sau  Francisco San  Francisco. 

Millville  .- Shasta. 

Santa  Rosa Sonoma. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 

Marysville Yuba. 


San  Francisco San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco - San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco San  Fi'ancisco. 

Santa  Barbara Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara Santa  Barbara. 

West  Butte Sutter. 

Linden San  Joaquin. 

Santa  Barbara Santa  Barbara. 

Soulsbyville ; Tuolumne. 

Tres  Pinos ' Monterev. 


San   Francisco. 

San   Francisco. 

Humboldt,  Nevada. 
Tuolumne. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Unionville 

Sonora  

San  Francisco 1 San   Francisco. 

Santa  Ana. i Los  Angeles. 

Santa  Rosa Sonoma. 

Los  Angeles. 

Alameda. 

Sonoma. 

Alameda. 

San  Francisco. 

-.San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 


Wilmington 

Altamont  Station 

San  ta  Rosa 

Alameda 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco j San  Francisco 

San  Francisco..,-' ; San  Francisco 

Freeport.... ,  —  j Sacramento 

San  Francisco L San   Francisco 
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List  of  Piimi.s— Continued. 


\  »  u »:  • 


Til  WHS. 


Counties. 


M. 
Wn^hl,  AlUrt  H. 

tXaf  and  Dumb—  F-mnI, 
Ar  ni.  Vm.  rarnlino  . 


Snn  Frnncisw) , -San   Fruncw 

Vireiniu  ritv  -  j Storoy.  Xcvadjf 

San  Fninoi^'o  ' -f^nn    FranciWli 

Sin  IVnncisoo.  -San   Kranci»H 

-  Ill  Frnni'iwo  San    Franci«o< 

i.il.^.nvillc  ..  Siem 

San  FraJiciscK  San    Francilc. 

("ars-in  ("it v..  J)nnsl>y,  Nevadr 

Oakland.-' -    -       AlameA 

San   Huonaventiira ..-  Ventui* 

(tuklan-1  Alamedi 


San    Franrisot 
. ..Sanla   V\m 

Sonoma 

...Santa  Clan 

Alameda 

-XaB 


ne. 


i>-u.. 

.mh  T.  J. 

May  . 


Cn^.  Nancy  .lane. 
}{iiwki')».  iifllio  .. 


Francin. 


ny  E.. . 
iinic  K. 


M 

"  ...  in.  Annie 

Wallace,  <,i<;rtrude  Janet . 


Blind— Males. 


i.-<Ma»ii,  WiWirtUi  lleury  .- 
Catoir.  .Inr.il>       


Martin,  •  Irmpnt   1", 
MoorD.  John  T 


.San  Francisco 

San  Ji)S(' 

Stony  Point 

San  Jo?e 

Oakland 

Fojte  Valley 

Snttor  Creek -, -Ama 

Covelo j  — Mendo 

Lovelock 

Lovelock — Bu 

San  Andreas-- •-  — Calav« 

San  Francisco I San  Franc 

Bear  Valley --  Marij 

San  Juan San  Bcn?tn 

San  Francisco | San  Fran.  >"' 

San  Francisco | San  Fran,   -c" 

Los  Nietos Los  Anj^  K-i 

King's  River ..i Fi.  -ii" 

Point  Arenas Meml"  iii'i 

Oakland Alnin.i.i 

Beckworth | Plumas 

Ellis  Station San  Joaquin.] 

Woodland '.    VoIo.| 

Mayfiold ..    -Santa  Clara. 

.San  Franciscii  San  Fran.   -<••■. 

Knroka .        -.  Iluml.  I'lt. 

Oakland ,. Alan.l;.. 

San  Francisco  ' San  Fran    -." 

Xapa N ')'»• 

San  Francisco  - .  San  Frau.  >w. 

Oransre *       . ...    .   .Los  Ani;oles. 

San  Francisco  -  San  Francisco. 


Woo<lland..  Yolo. 

Oakland Alain-'da. 

Oakland .    Alainrda. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. ..  San  Framisco. 

San  P'rancisco  San  Francisco. 

Mflro.ac ...  .MaiiK'da. 

Fjircka ._    . Ilninli'ildt. 

Shorlfx'k    I Mari|>osa. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 

San  F"rancisco San  P'ramisco. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 

Santa  Rosa Sonoma. 

Vallejo   .Solano. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 
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List   of   Pupils — Continued. 


Names. 


Counties. 


is^aele,  Harry  M. 
hrth,  Louis 


San  Francisco I San  Francisco. 

Sacramento  -• Sacramento. 

•Otero,  Eluidaldo -1  Los  Angeles Los  Angeles. 

hraith,  William  H !  Oakland -  Alameda. 

ktaggs,  William  Amos '  Denverton - Solano. 

r  irhoinas.  Charles San'Francisco ' San  Francisco. 

J  irowle,  Willram  Henrv '  SanJose__. Santa  Clara. 

J  jWeider,  Daniel,  Jr.--" Oakland Alameda. 

:  Blind — Females. 


-  lAitkcn,  Maggie 1  Benicia  ArsenaL. 

'  jciement.  Catherine i  San  Francisco 

jDalton,  Xellie  A 

Fennel,  Annie 

Hauey,  Louise 

Hardin,  Nannie 

Maloney,  Catherine  E .-, 

Morrison,  Margaret  E -' 

I  Penny,  Ada 

T.iiiiey,  Mary  Anne 


Solano. 

San  Francisco. 

Vallejo Solano. 

San  Francisco | San  Francisco. 

Bath I Placer. 

Petaluma  Sonoma. 

Oakland I Alameda. 

Oakland ' Alameda. 

San  Jose Santa  Clara. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Males 56 

Females 32 


Blind. 
Males ' 23 


Females 
Total . 


10 


33 

121 


'1'i:i:ms  ov  admission. 


i  11-  I  alifornia  Stntc  Institution  for  llie  Deaf  aiu]  Dumb  and  the 
niin.l  is  lo.ato<l  about  lour  miles  north  of  tlie  City  of  Oakland.  Be 
tweeii  San  Franeisco  and  Oakland  a  steam  ferry  plies  almost  every 
liuur  in  tlu;  day,  and  from  the  latter  eity  a  hoi'se  railroad  is  now 
eunstruelrd.  whieh  lands  passengers  within  easy  walking  distance  oiPi 
the  Institution. 

/Vr.s7— Tile  Institution  offers  its  benefits  to  all  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
blind  persons  who  are  of  aije  suitable  for  instruetion,  and  who  are 
of  sound  intellect,  and  free  from  vieious  habits  and  contagious  or 
ofFensive  diseases. 

»(•'/»(/— No  charge  is  made  for  ]>upils  from  this  State,  except  for 
clothing  and  traveling  expen.ses. 

77»/rJ—I*ui tils  from  other  States  or  Territories  are  charged  three 
hnmlred  dollars  per  annum,  i)ayable  quarterly  in  advance.  No 
deduction  is  made  from  annual  charge,  on  any  account,  except  in 
cases  of  prolonged  sickness. 

Fonrtli — The  session  begins  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August, 
and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  of  June.  Parents  are  earnestly 
requested  to  enter  or  return  their  children  i)romptly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  Only  in  extreme  cases  will  the  pupils  be  per- 
nntted  to  leave  before  school  closes. 

Fifth — Pupils  should  be  ])rovided  with  comfortable  clothing  when 
they  enter  the  Institution, and  their  wardrobe  renewed  twice  a  year. 

Si.rfli—\\\  moneys  designed  for  pupils  should  be  placed  in  the 
iiands  of  the  Princij>al :  to  whom,  also,  all  letters  of  inquiry,  etc., 
should  be  addressed. 

Parents  or  guardians  of  applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to 
furnish  written  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  applicant? 

2.  When  and  where  was  he  born? 

3.  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  from  birth;  oris  it  from  accident 
or  di.sea.se?  If  .so.  at  what  age  and  from  what  cause  did  he  become 
so? 

4  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  total  or  partial?  If  the  latter,  what 
IS  the  degree  of  hearing  or  sight? 

0.  Have  any  attemj^ts  Ijeen  made  to  remove  his  deafness  or  blind- 
ness; and  if  .so,  what  are  the  results? 

7.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness,  blindness,  insanity,  or 
idiocy  in  the  .same  family,  or  among  the  collateral  branches  of 
KHHlred?     If  so,  how  and  when  jtroduced? 

1.  )\  as  there  any  relation  between  parents  or  grand-parents  before 
marriage  ? 

H.  Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps, 
who(»ping-cough  ?     Has  he  been  vaccinated  ? 

•♦.  >>  hat  arc  the  names,  nationalitv,  occupation,  residence,  and 
po-t-oUicc  address  of  his  parents? 

lu.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 


I 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT 


Board  of  State  Harbor  Comfflissioners 


THE  TWO  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1877. 


i-C) 


REPORT. 


0  Hox.  William  Irwin, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California: 

In  compliance  with  section  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
ven  of  the  Political  Code,  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commission- 
s  submit  their  report  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  thirtieth, 
-hteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

The  details  will  appear  in  the  following  tabular  statements:  A,  B, 
.  I),  and  E. 


TAIUJ-:   A. 


'  ./•   ('(tnnnii<sionn'i<'  liiinnial  licport,  sJiowiin/  the 
nisiiiKiits  for   the  two  fiscal  years  cndiiKj  June 


HKCKIPTS. 


I.S7J-6. 


.M"nic>'»n<*rv  «»<•  Francisco  Wharf. 

\,  ■•(.    1'    II, i  Wl,  ,M' 


V, 
V, 
Hr 

!• 


.  .t    U  li:iri 

ivis,"  Streot  Wharf. 


I  U  liarf. 

'.  harf 

Wharf... . 
.vl  Wliarf. 


M 

M 
II 


Wharf. 


Wharf 

Wharf. 

l.a  Hue's  to  Howard,"  Wharf. 

VmsI  Stni-t  r<>iniiiiitatioii  Tolls 

F..l~.!n  <tr. .  t  Wharf 

II. \  -in'ar  Street  Wharf 

M  irf ^.. 

S-.  rv  Streets  Wharf 

«'h.  Wharf 

t"hi  -        ;. -South."  Wharf... 

Stiiurt  Slrerl  Wharf 

Bnv  uiid  Fniiwijvti  Streets  Wharf 

Fi-'  •    •■■'      ■■    

I'li  iation . 

I'"'  lip  Co 1 

(Vm,  liuilrnad 

M.  Dock 

:  'irge  Office,  Front  Street 

">gs 


Ti. 
!>•. 
Ir. 
St. 

1 1 
St. 


on 


for  sale  of  old  luniher 

Purchase  Aecf)Uiit:    For  d red g- 

i'i  scow,  boiler,  old  iron,  etc 

Kxpense  Account:    Received  for 


<'<>ii-t:ui  Udu  Account:    Sale  of    old  shed  and 
luiiilM-r 

Otlic«' Appropriation:    Sale  of  old  stove 

Exiieii.*.-   Account:    Amount  received   rent  of 
oflico        


$;{,n70  Sj 

1.'),(I2I  10 

ll.l(l<»  22 

4 7, Ml  I  51 

4.(i24  54 

2.120  10 

2.''.,147  13 

2;'..2(il  :>?. 

27,\m;  .55 

]S.(i72  SO 

1 2,091  02 

22,904  59 

14.987  59 

9,475  00 

15.987  18 

1:5.700  91 

6,4.36  09 

12.000  00 

7.747  25 

21.948  19 

1 1,907  06 

1,106  55 


1,200  00 

120  00 

907  00 

1.800  00 

7,500  00 

28,93.3  73 

3,300  00 

240  00 


107  50 

250  00 

8  75 

123  05 

100  00 

491  25 


1876-7. 


.$4,691  20 
13.804  55 
10.127  25 
20,985  41 
40,151  24 

24,378'00 

22,299  55 

39.S62  85 

12.258  00 

19.575  91 

.36.220  25 

13,454  00 

6,050  00 

21.081  04 

13.847  .39 

6,243  02 

12.000  00 

12,162  87 

28,059  21 

22,862  75 

2,017  35 

3,959  65 

4,014  60 

1,200  00 


4,266  66 

7,500  00 

.30.173  40 

3,300  00 

240  00 

2.750  00 

362  00 

250  00 


263  30 

5,168  30 

1,9.34  90 

336  00 

20  00 

216  60 


S.  F.  II,.. 


iniii.  i-  iinij,  ainiiiiiil  drawn 


$372,078  74 
146,716  69 


.$448,087  25 
266,661  37 


Total. 


.$7,761 

28.825 

21.236 

<;s.576 

44,775 

2,120 

47.525 

45.561 

67,769 

30.930 

31. 667 

59,184 

28,441 

15,525 

37.068 

27,608 

12.679 

24,000 

19.910 

50,007 

34,830 

3,123 

3,959 

4.014 

2.400 

120 

907 

6,066 

15,000 

59,107 

6,600 

480 

2,750 

469 

500 

8 

386 


53 

22  " 

30 

11 

00 

12 

40 

41 

00 

65 

60 

00  ,, 

00  i 

00 

66 

00 

13 

00 

00  1 

00 

50 

00 

7* 

35 


5,268  30 

2,426  16 

336  00 
20  00 


216  60 


$820,165  99 
413,378  06 


$1,233,544  05 


Table  A. — Continued. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


>alaries  of  Wharfingers  and  Collectors 

Jalaries  of  Commissioners  and  Secretaiy 

Salaries  of  special  counsel 

Jalaries  of  Chief  Engineer  and  Assistant 

Jalaries  of  Chief  Wharfinger  and  Assistant  ... 
Expense  Account :    Rent,"  fuel,  stationery,  etc, 

Urgent  repairs 

Donstruction  Account 

Dredging  under  contract 

Jteam  Dredger  (Purchase  Account) 

3team  Dredger  (repairs  and  current  expenses) 

Cleaning  wharves 

Legal  expense 

Sea  Wall  Account 

Profit  and  loss  (recovering  pig  iron) 

OflSce  apjtropriation 

Expenses  paid  (removing  vessels) 

Overpaid  dockage  returned 

Overpaid  tolls  returned 

Rent  of  wharf  offices  paid 

Wharf  offices  and  furniture 

Gas  used  on  Washington  Street  Wharf 
Ground-rent  for  Pacific  Street  Wharf  office 

Harbormaster's  Expense  Account 

San     Francisco    Harbor    Improvement   Fund 
amount  remitted 


1875-6. 


1876-7. 


$36,116  95 

12,880  00 

2.316  66 

1,000  00 

1,300  00 

4,135  34 

22,531  42 

139,468  83 

9,439  71 


31,362  99 

4,403  00 

70  40 

2,189  08 

565  47 

598  25 

240  00 


249,450  44 


$41,823  28 

13,200  00 

2,333  34 

3,500  00 

4,800  00 

5,210  69 

25,122  65 

258,900  40 


15,354  45 
25,252  94 

1,825  90 
196  00 

1,619  70 


2,811  35 

70  00 

98  50 

34  65 

150  00 

1,203  39 

140  05 


192  00 
310,909  33 


Total. 


$77,940  23 

26.080  00 

4,050  00 

4,500  00 

6,100  00 

9.346  03 

47,054  07 

398,369  23 

9,439  71 

15,354  45 

56,615  93 

6,228  90 

266  40 

3,808  78 

565  47 

3,409  60 

310  00 

98  50 

47  15 

175  00 

1,574  28 

140  05 

250  00 

260  50 

560,359  77 


$518,795  43  !      $714,748  62       $1,233,544  05 
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^TATKMKNT  UF   r()NXA(JF— 1804  to  1877. 

tnvruvj  inr  Qolden  Gate  from  J'oreii/it  <iu<l  tlowcsdr  porl.^,  hibi,  l'r,,m 
the  hooks  in  the  Mnrhniits  Exchaiuje. 
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IIk'  Iloiinl  also  submit  the  following  statement,  furnished  by 
Hon.  T.  B.  .Shannon,  I'ollottor  of  the  Port,  showing  the  commerce  oi 
JSan  Francisco- for  a  number  of  years  past: 
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~                             1 

u  O  0 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

1 

1  -  - 

.*1S.72.1.7.".8 

1868. 

$2 .82.''.  .4  75 

1868. 

$18,761,085 

1868. 

$31,6,34,85'^ 

1 .1  ■. 

l'.l.7:'..-?.8o0 

1869. 

4.206,062 

1869. 

34.141.150 

1869. 

9,794,83^ 

I  ^ 7m 

llt.7 14.110  J 

1870. 

.■H.445,297 

1870. 

28.637,929 

1870. 

2,950,41',' 
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2".i.44.'...'is.1  1  1871. 

2,:'.so,072 

1871- 
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1871  . 

2.200,67' 1 

.' 

.T.i.70  1.s.-,4 

1872. 

1.S5.''...S1S 

1872. 

41.177,650 

1872_ 

4,078,51' 

.■'.•.ML".t.214 

1K7.'?. 

:S,S55,257 

187.3_ 

32.402,927 
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.'■.i..".-".i.(;:;l 
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'.Tii-.i'.'.'i; 
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1  - 

'' 

..:.i.H.,.;.i(t 
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1876. 

.34,141,901 

1876- 

l,448,7y 

|H 
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1877. 

1877. 

1877. 

Hmos. 

2.1.594,685 

8mo8 
TotaL 

2,655,597 

8  DIGS 

Total. 

27,354,726 

6mos               1,360,27' 

To 

Ut. 

$287,h00,722 

$30,684,594 

.$294,285,650 

Total. 

$59,775,57 
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RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS. 

past  two  vcars  tlie  receipts  from  all  sources  aiiiotmt  to.-  820,165  99 

.(lisljursiMiH'iit.s  to -  ()7:'..1S4  28 

;  reiiiilted  to  State  treasury.. ^_.- ._.. .j(iO.:ia'.l  77 

.piiutilrawn  from  State  treasury 41;!, MT.'^  06 

rease  of  fund  in  State  treasury l-4(;,9Sl   71 

:ount  in  Stale  treasury  June  :50th,  1875 1S."),:;28  22 

louiit  in  Stale  treasury  June  SOtli.  1877 .  -     332.309  93 

The  last  biennial  report  gave  a  comparative  statement  of  receipts 
d  disbursements  from  the  organization  of  the  Board  down  to  the 
irtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  TJie  Board 
IS  inserted  the  statement  in  this  Report,  continuing  it  down  to  the 
irtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  It  will  be 
)11  to  reproduce  it  in  every  successive  report,  as  it  is  not  only  a  sum- 
iary  of  the  business  of  the  Board  from  its  organization,  in  eighteen 
ndred  and  sixty-three,  but  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made 
tween  the  business  of  the  several  yetirs. 

It  shows  that  since  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 

'0,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  revenue,  although  in 

ay  of  that  year  the  rates  of  dockage  and  tolls  were  reduced  tifty 

rcent. ;  that  the  revenue  for  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth, 

Tghtcen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  is  the  largest  ever  collected  for 

.'like  period  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  in  eighteen  hun- 

i-vi\  and  sixty-three,  exceeding  that  of  the  two  years  ending  June 

irtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  by  four  hundred  and 

iLihteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  forty 

'Uts  ($418,599  40);  of  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 

iiidred  and  seventy-three,  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thou- 

11-1  eight  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  (§434,- 

'1  ;;8);  of  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 

Ail  seventy-five,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  nine  hundred 

i(i  lifteen^lollars  and  twenty-one  cents  (§180,915  21).     It  shows,  fur- 

cr.  that  the  percentage  of  cost  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  has 

'11  decreasing  for  the  past  four  years;   that  for  the  year  ending 

iiic  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  it  was  seven- 

(11   and   sixty-eight  one-hundredths  (ITyVo)   pei'   cent.,   which    is 

(■  lowest  rate  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  except  for  the 

rid   year  eighteen  hundred    and  sixty-six  and  eighteen  hundred 

id  sixty -seven,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  by  a  large  amount  hav- 

-   been  received  from  the  old  wdiarf  companies,  in  settlement  of 

I II lis  for  several  years  illegal  use  and  occupation  of  certain  por- 

>\\<  of  the  water  front. 

SEA-WALL. 

!  Miring  the  past  two  vears  no  further  work  has  been  done  on  the 
a-wall. 

I)y  section  two  thousand  five   hundred   and  thirty-two    Political 

"l.c,  amended  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  special  com- 

i-sion,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

;iil)or  Commissioners,  was  appointed  to   select  and   locate  a  new 

lie  for  a  harbor  embankment,  or  sea-wall,  around  the  city  front. 

jfter  much  careful  consideration  this  has  been  done,  all  the  mem- 

■^rs  of  the  special  commission  concurring  in  the  line  adopted. 

As   directed  by   section  two  thousand  five   hundred   and   thirty- 
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ritlit  roliticnlCcKlcasunu'iidcil  in  cijrhtecn  hundred  and  scvcnty-si. 
t\\«»  niiips  of  survey,  showing:  the  chanjie  in  the  water  front  lin 
^.,.f.  ,;,  ^  luflirntiented  on  Septeniher  twelfth,  eijihteen  hundrc 
mi  cii,  one  of  which  has  been  likMl  in  thr  ofHce  of  tl 

|{,  i..v  City  and  County  of  San  Franeisco,  and  the  other  i 

ll,,  (lu-  Iliirbor  Connnissioners.     A  detailed  description  < 

ill,  .tnpanies  these  maps. 

I  ion  of  this  new  line,  and  the  considerations  growing  ov 

of  .-lull  .iiiniLie  of*  the  water  front,  will  he  presented  in  a  sepaia 

T^pr.rJ      At  present  it  is  suthcient  to  say  tliat  tlie  construction  of  tl 

^   niav  now  he  resumed,  and  within  a  few    years  the   mo 

part  hi'  completed,  if  the  Legislature  will  provide  the  mean 

WIIAIIVES. 

I)urin>r  the  past  two  years  the  old  wharves  at  the  foot  of  Paciti 
.luelvHtn.  and  Washington  Streets  have  been  removed,  as  they  we 
in  a  dihipitlated  condition.      New  wharves  have  been  built  at  tl 
siime  points,  at  right  angles  to  the  new  water  front  line,  and  of  sut 
length  as  to  conform  to  a  general  i>ier-head  line.     The  Jackson  an 
Washington  Street  wharves  have  l)een  covered  with  sheds,  as  tl 
Board  iiave  concentrated  there  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  market  pr 
duce  trade,  which  required  protection  from  the  weather.    The  Boat 
intend  to  pursue  the  Siime  policy,  as  far    as    possible,   with    otln 
brandies  of  bu.siness,  believing  tliat  such  concentration  will  enab 
vessels  to  be  more  quickly  docked  after  arrival,  and  their  cargoes 
be  handled  with  greater  dispatch  and  convenience,  thereby  saviii 
iKJth  time  and  money.     It  may,  too.  relieve  the  Board  from  insisiii  | 
on  a  rigid  enforcen)ent  of  the  oftentimes  inconvenient  rule,  that  nicii 
chandise  must  be  removed  from  the  wharf  within  twenty-four  hou  ( 
alter  landing.    The  ability  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  this  particuhi 
will   especially  accommodate  some  of  our  home  products,  as  1ud|| 
ber,  hay,  bricks,  wooiJ,  etc.  h 

Three  new  slijis  for  ferry  boats  have  also  been  constructed  at  ttl 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  those  already  constructed  were  found  to  ll 
iiuide<|uate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  travel  to  Oaklan- 
and  other  points  on  the  bay.     Nearly  all  the  travel  is  thus  concei 
trated  at  tlie  foot  of  Market  Street,  which  is  the  terminus  of  all  tl 
street  railroads. 

These  sli|)s  have  been  located  with  reference  to  the  new  water  froi 
line,  and  no  more  of  them  will  be  needed  for  years  to  come. 

The  construction  of  these  new  slips  required  the  removal  of  tl 
Market  Sti-eet  Wharf  and  La  Rue's  Wharf.  The  latter  was  rei)lacc 
by  a  new  one  adjoining  the  new  ferry  slips  on  the  south.  A  wha 
was  also  constructed  adjoining  the  old  ferry  slips  on  the  north. 

<  )ther  construction  work  done  is  as  follows : 

Widening  Spear  Street  front. 

Sheds  along  the  front  of  the  Oakland  ferry  slips. 

Widening  Davis  an<l  Pacific  Streets  fronts. 

Widening  Montgomery  Street  front. 

Widening  B>ryant  Street  front. 

Wharf  along  Channel  Street  (purchased). 

The  cost  of  these  structures  is  as  follows: 
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cific  street  Wharf . $30,388  00 

ishin-rfon  Street  Wharf- $32,389  00 

ed  on  same 10.388  00 


42,777  00 


ck^on  Street  Wharf-...  .*33,725  00 

ed  on  same 9.125  00 

42.850  00 

reo  ferrv  slips  and  wharf  on  south  side 96.990  00 

hart,  north  side  of  ferrv  slijis 5,912  00 

idenin.s;  Spear  Street  front 19,155  02 

ed  alonsr  front  of  ferry  slip.~                                5.157  50 

idening  Davis  and  Pacific  Street  fronts -  21.048  37 

idenins!:  Montgomery  Street  front 7,400  00 

ideninu;  Brvant  Street  front _                     -.  9,125  00 

lannel  Street  Wharf  ( piircliased ) .  7,500  00 

Tlie  Construction  Account  (Statement  B)  does  not  include  a  portion 
■  tlic  cost  of  the  three  southern  ferry  slips  paid  after  June  thirtieth, 
gliteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  but  includes  sixty-six  thousand 
Dllars,  balance  due  on  the  northern  ferry  slips  paid  during  the 
resent  fiscal  term. 

The  cost  of  removing  superstructure  and  pulling  up  piles  of  old 
harves  has  been  as  follows  : 

ash inston  street  Wharf s7.17fi  00 

x;k<on' Street  Wharf 8,431  50 

lei lie  Street  Wharf 7,500  00 

The  removal  of  La  Rue's  and  Market  Street  Wharves  was  included 
1  the  contract  for  the  three  southern  ferry  slips. 

These  structures  are  the  first  of  the  system  of  piers  connected  with 
le  new  water  front,  and  all  the  work  and  materials  were  required  to 
e  of  the  very  best  kind. 

Notwithstanding  this  large  expenditure  for  new  structures,  the 
larbor  Improvement  Fund  has  been  increased  from  one  hundred 
nd  eighty-live  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
.venty-two  cents  on  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
ve,  to  three  hundred  and  thirt^'-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ine  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen 
undred  and  seventy-seven,  the  rates  of  dockage  and  tolls  being  the 
[ime,  except  a  reduction  on  salt  and  wooL 

The  rest  of  the  wharves  and  the  outer  half  of  the  streets  on  the 

ater-front  are  in  a  fair  condition.  Constant  repairs  at  a  cost  of  forty 
liousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  seventy-eight 
ents,  have  been  needed,  such  is  the  excessive  wear  and  tear.  In 
lOpes  of  lessening  such  costs,  one  course  of  six-inch  planking  has 
een  resorted  to,  instead  of  a  course  of  four-inch.  So  far  it  has 
roved  more  economical. 

Additional  wharves  are  very  much  needed  now,  and  the  growing 
ommerce  of  the  city,  as  shown  in  the  tonnage  statement  herewith 
ubmitted,  is  making  the  need  greater  every  year.  The  repeal  of  the 
•revision  that  the  wharves  should  be  projected  only  from  the  end  of 
he  streets,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  water  front  line,  will 
low  enable  the  Board  to  economize  space  by  constructing  piers  on  a 
egular  system.  This  they  propose  to  do  at  once,  utilizing  the  old 
irharves  so  far  as  the  new  system  will  permit.  A  map  will  be  sub- 
aitted  with  the  report  on  the  new  water  front  line,  showing  the  loca- 
ion  of  these  new  piers. 

There  are  certain  branches  of  business,  such  as  lumber,  wood,  hay, 
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jiu.l  l»rirk<  wliiili  wiuiro  special  accommodation.     Ihcy  need  m 
r.M.m  mul  oxcinptioii  from  the  rule  of  immediate  removal  on  b( 
l;ii!.I.'d.  an<l  some  early  i)rovision  must  be  made  for  their  aceom 
,i  ,;,,,ii '    ( Mir  predecessors,  for  this  i)urposc,  asked  of  the  8ui)ervi 
oi"  the  i-ity  a  lease  of  the  China  IJasin,  which  had  been  j^rante 
the  city,  hut  the  application  was  refused';  the  present  Board  rene 
it    stati'nji   the   necessity,   but   it   was  attain   refused.     It  cannot 
tloubted  Ihat    China    liasin   and    the   adjacent   water   front  is 
very    plaee   where   these   branches   of  business   sliould    be   con 
trated.     No  part  of  the  water  front  so  entirely  meets  their  spe 
needs.     The    IJoard   should    be   pi'rmitted   to   improve   it  for 
purpose.     It   cannot    be    sold    at  all,   nor  leased    by   the   city 
more    than   live  years,   whicb   virtually   withdraws    it   from   c 
iiiercial    use.     The  special   commission    located   the   new   sea- 
line  across  its  front,  anil  were  unanimously   of  opinion   that 
liasin  should  be  retained  with  free  access  to  it  through  the  sea- 
wheii  construcit'd.    The  time  of  such  construction  is  very  uncert 
and  may  be  distant,  while  the  need  for  its  being-  utilized  is  immedi 
and  pre.ssing.    The  subject  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  ' 
Legishiture. 

Whatever  action   be  taken,  no  divided  jurisdiction  over  it  or  th* 
streets  l)oun(lin.«;-  on  it,  should  be  allowed  to  exist  between  the  citi 
and  the  Harbor  Commissioners.     If  it  was  good  policy  at  all  for  th 
State  to  assume  the  luanagement  of  the  water  front — a  propositioi 
which  cannot  be  seriously  questioned — then   it  follows  that  sucl 
jurisdiction  should  be  exclusive  of  all  other  control.     Concurren 
jurisdiction  is  always  a  source  of  trouble.     At  this  very  mom 
jtarties  are  resisting  the  collection  of  tolls  and  dockage,  on  the  pi^^ 
of  I'xemption  Ijy  reason  of  special  grants  and  leases  made  by  tTR  "' 
Legislature.     If  there  be  no  remedy  for  the  past  error,  at  least  ther'J'tf 
slionld  \)(i  none  such  committed  in  the  future. 

Thesi'  remarks  ai)ply  with  equal  force  to  Central  Basin,  also  grantee 
to  the  city,  although  the  necessity  for  utilizing  it  is  not  so  pressing. 

I'nder  authority  of  section  two  thousand  five  liundred  and  twenty 
five  of  the  Political  Code,  the  wharf  on  tbe  north  side  of  Clianne 
Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
five  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  was  purchased  from  the  private 
owner  for  .'^even  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  wdiich  was  the  valu' 
fixed  on  it  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board. 

Some  sj)aces  on  the  wharves  and  water  front  streets,  which  ar 
suhjecled  to  great  wear,  are  being  covered  with  an  asphaltum  prepa 
ration  in  hopes  of  protecting  the  planking.  The  cost  for  an  ind 
thiekness  is  six  cents  a  square  foot,  with  a  guarantee  that  it  shal 
be  kept  in  order  for  tliree  years  at  the  contractors'  exi)cnse. 

Some  piles,  covered  in  different  ways  with  asphaltum,  have  beei 
driven  at  i»oints  specially  infested  by  the  Teredo  and  Limnoria,  il 
hojfes  of  discovering  some  escape  from  their  ravages. 

r>oth  arc  experiments,  and  will  not  be  generally  adopted  until  thei 
cfficaiy  has  been  ;issured. 

DREDGING. 

A  Statement  is  submitted  showing  the  details  of  the  dredging  de 
partniont  since  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,a 
which  date  the  contract  system  was  abandoned.  It  will  be  seen  tha 
a  re(hiction  in  cost  has  been  made  every  year. 
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'The  cost  i)er  cubic  yard  of  mud   removed  (ineluding  all  repairs 
1(1  running  expenses)  is  as  follows: 

nv  the  tiseal  year  1874-5 lOi^'A  cents. 

ir  the  fiscal  year  1875-f> dj\^  cents. 

or  the  fiscal  year  1876-7 9y-J-(j  cents. 

For  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  liundred  and  seventy-three  and  eighteen 
i.indred  and  seventy-four  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  thirty-six  cents, 
id  in  the  last  biennial  report  it  is  stated  that  advertisements  for 
ids  had  failed  to  elicit  any  offer  less  than  thirty-one  cents  per  cu])ic 
ii'd. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  one 

.indred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($7,158  95)  was 

•ceived  from  the  lessees  under  the  State  for  dredging  done  for  them, 

liich,  if  credited  to  the  dredging  account  as  earnings,  would  reduce 

ic  cost  for  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen   hundred 

lid  seventy-seven,  to  seven  and  ninety-four  one-hundredths  (7yVo) 

;  iits  per  cubic  yard. 

When  the  present  Board  took  office  the  hull  of  the  tug-boat  Anasha, 

-<d  for  towing   the   mud  scows  to  the  dump  ground,  was   found 

1  such  bad  condition  that  at  first  it  seemed  necessary  to  condemn 

r,  but  an  inspection  made  by  competent  persons  showed  that  she 

light  be  rendered  serviceable  for  years  by  certain  repairs,  which 

hey  indicated.     This  was  done,  and  accounts  for  the  item  of  repairs, 

I  even  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  v-four  dollars  and  forty-five 

riits  (.^11,684  45). 

It  has  been  found  that  the  present  dredger  and  tug-boat,  worked  to 
heir  utmost  capacity,  cannot  keep  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the 
locks.  This,  together  with  the  excavation  of  a  channel  for  the  sea- 
rail,  Avhich  should,  and  probably  will,  soon  be  commenced,  and  the 
ucessity  of  dredging  the  basins  to  render  them  available,  has 
nduced  the  Board  to  construct  another  dredger  and  tug-boat  and 
cows  of  larger  capacity.  They  are  now  under  way,  and  their  cost 
\  ill  appear  in  the  accounts  two  j^ears  hence. 
I'or  the  protection  of  the  vessels,  wharves,  and  other  property 
Imig  the  water  front,  a  steam  fire  pump  of  the  most  approved  style, 
villi  hose  connections,  has  been  placed  on  the  present  tug-boat,  and 
he  tug-boat  about  to  be  built  will  be  similarly  provided.  At  some 
iioment  this  expenditure  will  be  far  more  than  repaid  in  the  saving 
)f  ])roperty. 

The  present  plan  of  dredging  the  docks,  by  dumping  the  mud  into 

mother  part  of  the  bay,  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  Board. 

The  present  law  fixes  the  dump  ground  at  any  point  of  not  less  than 

dfteen  fathoms  of  water;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  this  dumped 

mud  finds  a  lodgment.    Some  of  it,  probably,  finds  its  way  back  to 

he  docks,  only  to  be  redredged.     The  Board  believe  that  a  plan  can 

If  devised  for  landing  the  mud  ashore,  and  filling  in  the  tidal  flats  in 

li  •  southern  part  of  the  city  front.     It  may  turn  out  to  be  practi- 

■aljle  to  deposit  it  on  the  inside  of  the  sea-wall  when  constructed, 

|thus  assisting  to  fill  up  the  two  hundred-foot  thoroughfare,  which 

Ithe  new  water  frontline  contemplates  being  laid  out  along  the  whole 

ICity  Front. 

I    The    Board    will  continue  to  give    the  subject  the  attention  its 
importance  demands. 
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In  \iv\v  of  tluM-onstiint  supplies  and  repairs  required  in  the  drcdgf 
JMi:  di'iKirtnuMit,  the  l^»ard  has  apjiointed  a  reliahle  man,  and  o 
hipT  cxperieneo  as  a  nurhanie,  to  sum-rvise  tlie  details.  No  repair 
are'"d..iir  cx.ept  hv  his  ordt-r  and  under  his  ins|Kx:tion,  and  the  pur 
rhnsv  of  ail  supplies  is  made  hy  him,  and  no  bill  is  auditi'd  ano 
allowed  hy  (lie  Board  unless  his  written  ai)proval  be  attached  thereto 

The  Boiird  ft'c'l  assured  that  the  saving  thus  etleeted  will  far  nion 
than  justify  his  salary. 

C 1. 1: A  N I NG   WH A R V ES. 

Thtiv  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  i)ast  two  years  in  tin 
account.     The  last  l)iennial  report  states  tlie  cost: 

For  the  yenr  cn«Hn(j  June  30ll»,  1874..  .$11,574 

For  the  yonr  i-nding  June  .'iOlli,  1875..  4,.".33 

ToUil  r.>r  two  years ...  SI5.007  fr. 

The  present  biennial  report  shows  the  cost: 

Forthe  year  en.linc  Jnne  -"Oth.  187f.-.  .$4,40.3  00 

For  the  year  ending  June  :i()tli.  I'^T".  1,825  90 

^  $6,228  9( 
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The  Board  believe  that,  m  this  respect,  tiie  condition  of  the 
wharves,  for  the  i)ast  two  years,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  ol 
any  two  previ()us  years. 

LEASES. 

Adopting  the  words  of  the  last  biennial  report,  the  Board  "  depre- 
cates the  policy  of  leasing,  by  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  or  other- 
wise, j;ortions  of  the  water  front,  as  such  leases  conflict  detrimentally 
with  the  general  system  of  collecting  revenue  for  harbor  improve- 
nient.s;  afford  no  conveniences  to  commerce  superior  to  those  fur- 
ni.slied  under  the  general  system;  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  lessees 
against  others  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits;  lessen  the  revenue, 
and  give  to  the  favored  lessees  control  of  larger  portions  of  the  city 
front  than  their  business  requires." 

Under  such  leases  not  less  than  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  of  the  water  frout  are  now  held,  subject,  virtually,  to 
no  State  control. 

The  Act  of  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-^ 
six,  amendatory  of  the  roliiical  Code,  directed  the  Commissioners 
"  to  .see  that  the  le.s.sees  or  their  successors  or  assigns  do  not  exercise 
rights  and  |>riyi]eges  that  are  not  conferred  by  said  leases." 

Karly  attention  wa,s  given  to  this  .subject,  and  it  soon  became  apparn 
cut  that  the  Board,  in  .several  cases,  disagreed  with  the  lessees  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the*'riglits  and  privileges"  claimed  by 
tliem.^  Witliout  going  into  detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
quest)on.s  which  have  arLscn  are  in  process  of  decision  by  the  Courts. 

Tw'  liowever,  require  more  special  comment. 

^^'}  "f  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 

the  J,(gisiaiurc  directed  the  Board  to  reduce  the  rates  of  dockage 
and  tolls  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  general  public  wharves,  and  added 
that  they  may  make  a  jjroportionatc  reduction  of  the  rents  of  the 
leased  wharves.     On  this  Act  the  Board  took  the  advice  of  their 
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tti>rnoy,  Avho  oavc  an  opinion  tliat  it  was  mandatory  on  them  to 

(luce  also  such  rents.  Thereupon,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven- 
- -two,  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  reducing  tho  rent  of  the  Pacific 
(ail  !Steanishi]>  Company  from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dllars  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month;  of  the 
alifornia  and  Oregon  Steamshii)  (Jomi)any,  from  one  thousand  two 
uiidred  and  fifty  dollars  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
Miuth;  and  of  the  Union  Lumber  Association  from  eight  hundred 
(illars  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  month — such  reduction  to  con- 
iiue  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Xot  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  or  the  policy  of 
mil  reduction,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  present  Board  rescind- 
iig  the  former  resolution  and  restoring  the  rents.  To  test  the  legal 
ucstions  involved,  agreed  cases  were  submitted  to  the  Courts.  That 
f  the  Cnion  Lumber  Association  is  still  undecided  in  the  Supreme 
(inrt.  That  of  tho  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  was  decided  in 
ivor  of  the  State,  thereby  increasing  the  Harbor  Fund  by  about  one 
mndred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  during  the  unexpired  term  of 
\\c  lease. 

Xo  case  was  made  with  the  California  and  Oregon  Steamship  Com- 
>any,  as  they  desired  to  treat  for  a  surrender  of  their  lease.  The 
)'iard  agreed  to  pay  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  surrender  of  the 
case  and  premises,  and  took  possession  early  in  January,  eighteen 
luiidred  and  seventy-seven. 

Since  such  surrender,  the  net  receipts  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
luiidred  and  seventy-seven,  about  five  and  one-half  months,  have 
)( 111  (exclusive  of  some  repairs)  about  seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
.11(1  fifty-dollars,  and  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
iuhteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  have  been  four  thousand  two 
n'.iidred  and  one  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  These  figures  amply 
ii'-tify  the  purchase,  and  forcibly  illustrate  the  extreme  impolicy, 
i'laiicially,  of  leasing  any. portion  of  the  water  front.  Very  properly, 
lie  authority  of  leasing  is  denied  to  the  Board,  and  in  no  case 
-li'uld  be  exercised  by  the  Legislature. 

RATES   OF    DOCKAGE    AND   TOLLS. 

Although  not  coming  within  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
?.ighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Board  reduced  the  dockage  on  all  water  cratt  below  seventy-five  tons. 
These  small  vessels  are  engaged  mainly  in  the  transportation  of 
wood,  bricks,  hay,  and  market  produce  on  the  bay  and  its  tributaries, 
at  quite  cheap  rates,  and  their  dockage  charges  were  largely  out  of 
proportion  to  those  of  coast-wise  and  foreign  vessels.  The  average 
reduction  is  about  sixty-six  per  cent,  on  the  former  rates. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  the  tolls  have  been  reduced  on  wool 
and  salt. 

The  Board  is  authorized  "  to  fix  and  regulate  from  time  to  time  the 
rates  of  dockage,  wharfage,  cranage,  tolls,  and  rents,"  but  the  rates 
are  not  to  exceed  those  establishecl  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
iseventy-four.  These  words  seem  to  imply  uniformity  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  in  the  rates  of  dockage,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
vessel.  Yet,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  accommodations 
required  by  sailing  vessels  and  ferry  steamboats.     The  former  need 
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,,,,  j,  ,,;..  i..,-,,u'>s  oiilv  i-oimiiDii  wliarvos,  witliout  shods;  after  niak- 


•       ,  wimrf  thov  roiimiu  tliL>ro  quietly  till  the  day  of  depart*,  |»e. 

„,       '  ,,,■•  ,»ulv  ordiimry  wiar  and  tear.     Not  so,  however,  wit^  If' 

J  (h^.y  ro<|iiire  sluds  and  expensive  slii)s,and  their  entranap  jde, 

uii  .     \u  many  tiinis  a  day,  with  more  or  less  headway,  entails  heavy  - 
(•.»^t  on  the  Harhor  ImiihI.  .  t       •      , 

It  ^ot-ni-*  t(»  the  Hoard  that  there  is  just  ground  lor  some  discnm- 
ination  as  to  their  resi.eetive  rates  of  doekaf,^e.  There  is  no  legi 
..hjcclion  in  tiie  wav,  for  it  has  reeently  heeii  decided  hy  the  L  nitec^ 
Stato<  Supreme  Coiirt  ('JO  Wall  Uep.  p.  577),  that  docka,<;e  and  wharfs 
np-  do  not  come  within  the  eonstitutional  ])rohihition  ot  levyii^ " 
tonna^e  <luties;  it  hein.u  held  that  such  diaries  are  inii)osed  merel; 
for  the  use  of  structures  desi«;ned  for  the  safer  and  (juieker  liandliQ^ 
of  tiie  ship's  earco.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  nuitter  of  State  regus 
lation.and  the  elassilieation  of  vessels  and  their  respective  rates  o? 
dockaue  are  leiritimate  subjects  of  legislative  action.  The  attentior 
of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  called  to  the  matter. 

LOTS   ON    1;AST   STKEKT,    BKTWEEN    JACKSON    AND    PACIFIC    STREETS. !Y 

Bv  the  Act  of  third  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
tlie 'Governor,  the  ^hlyor  of  the  City,  and  the  Harbor  Commissioners, 
were  appointed  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  to  compromise  and  settle 
with  the  claimants  of  these  lots,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  convey-; 
anceof  the  same  to  the  State,  for  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  arbitrators, 
and  i«aid  out  of  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund.  g: 

Several  conferences  were  had  with  ^he  owners  and  their  attoftj 
neys.  and  their  legal  title  and  the  good  faith  of  the  sale  was  discussed. 
On  this  latter  point  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  State  Commissioners 
and  of  the  auctioneer  who  made  the  sale,  and  other  persons,  wasi 
heard.  Without  detailing  the  facts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
Board  was  .-satisfied  that  the  State  Commissioners  sold,  and  the  pur- 
chasers bouglit  the  lots  and  paid  the  purchase  money  to  the  State  in 
good  faith,  and  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  true  location  of 
the  red  line  of  the  Beach  and  Water  Lot  Act  of  twenty-sixth  of: 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one;  that  in  the  twenty  odd  years 
of  (juict  occupation,  under  deeds  from  the  State  to  their  grantors, 
the  owners  had  lilled  in  and  reclaimed  the  lots  from  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  at  much  expense,  thereby  giving  the  lots  a  value  far  l)eyond 
their  original  cost. 

A  suit  had  been  brought  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to  eject  ♦ 
the  owners,  for  the  reason  that  the  lots  projected  into  and  obstructed  4 
East  Street.    To  do  this  tliey  relied  on  the  alleged  defective  title  to  i 
the  lots.    The  ])urpose  of  the  Act  of  third  of  April,  eighteen  hun-  t 
dred  and  seventy-six,  was  to  re-acquire  so  much  of  the  lots  as  would  t 
be  necfled  for  oj)ening  East  Street.     But  when  the  Board  of  Arbitra-  i 
tion  came  to  consider  the  matter  it  appeared  very  probable,  that  in 
con.scquence  of  the  proposed  straightening  of  the  water  front  line  at 
that  point,  little  or   no   part  of  the  lots  would  be  needed  for  an 
unobstructetl  thoroughfare  along  the  water  front,  and  that  the  re-ac- 
quisition of  the  land,  at  anything  like  its  present  value,  would  entail  a 
heavy  charge  on  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund.     For  these  reasons 
the  Board  (»f  Arbitration  decided  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  matter. 
But  recognizing  the  right  of  the  i)arties  to  some  adjustment  under 
the  .Act,  tliey  deemed  it  but  right  to  dismiss  the  suiti  before  alluded 
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^  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  party,  and  this  has  been 
.one. 

II"  the  thoroughfare  along  the  new  water  front  is  two  hundred  feet 
\  ide,  then  a  small  triangular  piece  of  the  land  at  the  northeast  cor- 
II  r  of  the  block  will  be  needed,  but  compensation  will  be  made  by 

iiiucli  larger  triangular  piece,  which  will  be  added  to  the  southeast 
ciiierof  the  same  block.  If  the  street  is  retained  at  its  present 
>idth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  then  none  of  the  land  will  be 
Kcded. 

11'  the  State  chooses  to  assert  a  title  to  the  land,  irrespective  of  any 
wvd  of  it  for  a  street,  it  can  renew  the  litigation  without  prejudice 
<)  any  of  its  rights. 

LITIGATION. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  attorney  of  the  Board  shows 
i-ainst  whom  and  on  what  cause  of  action  suits  have  been  brought. 
I<  iierally,  it  may  be  said,  that  the\'  grow  out  of  the  resistance  to  the 
urisdiction  of  the  Board,  extended  by  the  amended  section  two 
tlinusand  iivc  hundred  and  twenty-four,  Political  Code,  from  the  foot 
)t'  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Streets,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
•ity  and  county;  or  the  exercise  of  rights  and  privileges  b}^  the 
K  --ces  of  the  State  not  conferred  by  their  leases. 

The  State  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  suit 
t'"!'  the  collection  of  the  harbor  revenue  any  more  than  of  its  general 
iv\enue.  Yet  the  Board  is  advised  that  the  proceedings  for  the  en- 
lorcement  of  the  liens  against  vessels  for  dockage,  and  against  goods 
and  merchandise  for  tolls  and  wharfage,  are  very  defective,  and  need 
lamendments.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  invited 
'to  the  subject. 

GENERAL. 

The  present  Act,  in  the  main,  is  a  good  one,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  former  Acts  on  the  same  subject.  One  of  its  good 
, features  is  the  contract  system,  after  public  advertisement  for  pro- 
iposals  in  all  cases  where  the  cost  of  the  work  would  exceed  three 
:  thousand  dollars.  That  amount  per  month  is  allowed  to  be  expended 
[in  repairs  of  urgent  necessity.  The  Board  has  looked  rather  to  the 
\urgeut  necessifij  than  the  cost,  and  where  the  urgency  did  not  exist, 
wliatever  was  the  cost,  the  svstem  of  inviting  proposals  was  adhered 
to. 

The  abolition  of  the  whole  sy.stem  of  collecting  tolls  on  merchan- 
I  dise  passing  on  and  otf  the  wharves  would  be  a  great  improvement. 
It  would  simplify  the  business  of  the  Board,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
collection.  Such  authority  is  conferred  on  the  Board,  but  they  do 
not  yet  see  how  it  can  be  discreetly  exercised.  The  subject  will 
continue  to  receive  their  attention. 

RespectfuUv  submitted, 

WM.  BLANDING, 
BRUCE  B.  LEE, 
A.  M.  BURNS. 


Rl-rORT  01-  Till-  AHORNEY  FOR  THE  BOARD. 


San  Francisco,  Octoljer  Ist,  1877. 
To  tJu  ILnunahlc  Board  of  ^Statc  JIarbor  Commimoncrs : 

The  followinj:;  report,  showin<2;  tlic  condition  of  the  litigation  pel 
taininii  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  your  ofhce,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Cases  pondin,tj:  in  tlic  Courts,  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of  ii. 
office,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  eigiiteen  hundred  and  seventy-si: 
autl  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  therein  respectively  : 

Soule  et  al.,  State  Harbor  Comraissioners,   vs.  B.  Holiday,  Jr. — Nine- 
teenth District  Court. 

Action  commenced  May  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  to  recover  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents  dockage.  Judgment  by  default  October  tAventj'-fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  December  first,  default  set  aside. 
Cau.se  still  pending. 

Propic  vs.  Klumke,  d  al. — Fourth,  District  Court. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
city  front,  and  damages.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  plaintiffs,  and 
without  damages.  Upon  appeal  by  defendants  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
judgment  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 
^  Tlie  cause  was,  by  direction  of  the  Board,  dismissed  November 
tirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventv-six. 


Souh  ft  al.,  State  Harbor  ('oiiiin/.^.^loarrs, 
tc&nth  District  Court. 


vs.  Pope  and  Talbot — Mne- 


^  Commenced  March  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  to  recover  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars,  tolls  and 
wharfage. 


iSovlr  d  al.,  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  vs. 
tccntJi  Distrid  Court. 


Pope  and  Talbot — Nine- 


Commenced  December  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
to  recover  one  thou.sand  and  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  tolls. ' 

The  above  cases  against  Pope  and  Talbot,  were  argued  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-.seven,  and  are  yet  undecided. 
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The  issues  in  the  two  cases  are  identical,  and  involve  the  ri«;ht  of 
le  Board  to  collect  dockage  and  wharfage  at  Berry  Street  Wharf. 


n)ile  et  al.,  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  vs.   The  San  Francisco  Gas 
Liglit  Company — NijicteentJi  District  Court. 

Commenced  July  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to 
cover  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  tolls.  On  the 
ilcndar  for  trial. 

•>"lc  et  al.,  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  vs.   The  San  Francisco  Gas 
LifjJit  Company — Nineteenth  District  Court. 

( 'ommenced  December  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
>  recover  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  sixteen 
nc-hundrcdths  dollars,  tolls.     On  calendar  for  trial. 

'( ople  vs.  Mattocks — Police  Court. 

Prosecution  for  obstructing  East  Street,  commenced  November 
icond,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Defendant  was  con- 
ietcd,  and  on  appeal  to  the  County  Court  the  judgment  was  atfirmed. 

'*arific  Transfer  Company  vs.  The  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commission- 
u-s — Twelfth  District  Court. 

This  action  was  brought  June  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
I  venty-six,  to  recover  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  fif- 
cents,  tolls  paid  by  plaintiff,  and  to  restrain  defendants  from 
^cting  tolls  for  the  passage  of  its  vehicles  over  the  wharves  whilst 
uaged  in  transporting  travelers'  baggage.  The  Court  rendered 
Igment  for  defendants,  and  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
irt.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
M  \  cnty-seven,  the  appeal  was  argued  and  submitted.  Decision 
\-L'rved. 

A-KS    COMME^'CED    SINCE    OCTOBER   TENTH,    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND 

SEVENTY-SIX. 

The  People  vs.    The  San  Francisco   Gas  Light  Company — Nineteenth 
District  Court. 

( 'ommencecl  October  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
-ix.  and  now  on  the  calendar  for  trial. 

This  case  is  to  recover  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and 
\ov\y  cents,  tolls,  and  the  same  questions  are  involved  as  in  the  two 
intceding  cases  of  the  same  title. 

riie  principal  question  is  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  wharfage  author- 
ized to  be  collected  on  coal  landed  upon  the  wharf,  plaintiff'  claim- 
jing  ten  cents  per  ton,  and  defendant  contending  that  the  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  fix  six  and  one-fourth  cents  per  ton  wharfage  on 
coal. 

The  People  vs.  The  Union  Lumber  Association — Fifteenth  District  Court. 

This  is  an  agreed  case  to  determine  as  the  ultimate  question  of  the 
monthly  rental  due  from  defendant  to  plaintiff"  for  the  lease  of  the 
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wl.Mrf  nt  th.' foot  of  HeaK'  Street,  phiintiir  claiming  eiglit  Ijundred 

,:    '  M.ntli,  defeiiilaiits  atliuitlin^'  their  ri,nlit  to  tour  liundred 

.1  rrsislinu  the  halance. 

..jii.-^  Iia«l    jiuiiiineiit  in  tlie   District  Court,   and   plaintiffa 

The  a|»|»cal  was  arjiued  and  submitted  on  tlie  twcll'lh  ol 

.\iarch  hist,  and  is  not  yet  decichd. 

Thr  Pfopie  vs.  PajH"  and  Tdlhnt—Muctcriilli  D'ldrid  Court. 

Thi<  is  an  action  to  recover  two  tliousand  seven  liundred  and  ninety- 
three  antl  eleven  ont'-hundredlhs  dollars,  tolls  and  wharla.ue,  and  ig 
.siniihir  in  all  respei-ts  to  the  other  cases  a.uainst  the  sann'  del'enihmts 
hereinhefore  i-itcd.     On  the  calendar  for  trial. 

Tlu!  People  \s.  Th'   r<iriiir   Miiil  Sfnini^Jiip   Company — Nineteenth  DIh' 
triet  Court. 

This  was  an  a;zreed  case,  an<l  was  linally  determined  by  th^ 
Sni'remeConrt  on  tlie  twenty-ninth  day  of  Au<;ust  last  in  favorof  the 
plaintitfs.  IW  this  decision  an  important  (juestion  is  determined,  and 
the  people  piin  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  (!$()25  00)  per 
month  from  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six, until  the  first  day  of  January,  eigliteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two— aggregating  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
($11.'),0(H)  (M)). 

The  Piople  vs:   The  ISouthern  Pacific  Railroad  Company — Nineteenth 
Dl.sfrict  Court. 

The  People  vs.  Hooper  ef  al. — Nineteenth  District  Court. 

The  two  eases  last  mentioned,  were  submitted  upon  agreed  state- 
ments on  the  tenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
Projnrmo  decisions  rendered  against  i)laintift's,  and  appeals  taken  to 
the  Sujireme  Court. 

The  (jUestion  submitted  in  the  former  is,  whether  or  not  the  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  liave  the  right  to  collect  dockage, 
wharfage,  and  tolls  at  defendants'  wharf;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
wlu'tiier  the  Hoard  has  the  right  to  collect  dockage  from  vessels 
occu|>ying  berths  in  Channel  Street,  opposite  Block  Forty-three — 
•  lefendants'  i>remises. 

The  People  vs.  Turner,  Kennedy,  and  Shaw — Twelfth  District  Court. 

This  case  was  brought  in  Justice's  Court,  and  on  the  eleventh  of 
June,  last,  transferred,  on  motion  of  defendants,  to  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict Court.  The  right  of  the  Board  to  collect  wharfage  at  Channel 
Street  A\'harf  is  contested  in  this  case.     Not  determined. 

The  Proplc  vs.  11.  F.  Williams— Nineteenth  District  Court.  , 

This  is  an  agreed  cas(>  to  determine  the  right  of  the  Board  to  col^ 
lei-t  dockage  and  wharfage  in  Channel  Street,  on  the  south  side  o| 
Block  Seventeen.     On  the  Calender  for  trial.  ^ 
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-^  A'eral  siiitsof  minor  importance  have  been  broughtin  the  Justice's 

it,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  demands  have  been  paid.     A  few 

vet  pending. 

1  iie  crowded  condition  of  the  Court  Calendars  has  prevented  as 

' « (ly  a  determination  of  the  suits  referred  to  as  was  desirable,  but 

II  are  now  in  a  fair  wav  to  be  adjudicated  without  much  longer 

rlay. 

The  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  section  eight  hun- 

vv<\  and  thirteen  ef  scq.  for  the  collection  of  dockage  and  anchorage, 

ml  section  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  Poli- 

I'  ;il  Code,  making  the  charge  for  wharfage  and  tolls  a  lien  on  mer- 

ndise  landed  on  the  wharves,  are  inadequate,  and  ought  to  be 

iided  so  as  in  the  one  case  to  provide  for  a  judgment  »i  rem. 

iisttlie  delinquent  vessel,  and  in  the  other  for  the  sale  of  the 

,  -  ehandise,  after  short  notice  to  the  owner  or  consignee. 

Respectfully, 

J.  B.  LAMAR, 
Attorney  for  the  Board. 


(0) 


REPORT 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES 


STATE   OF  CALIFORNIA 


TXilB    ^^El-A-IRS    1S76    J^ISTJD    1877. 


Ii 


'  bo  His  Excellency, 

William  Irwin, 

Governor  of  California : 

The  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  for  the  State  of  California, 
ppointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  pro- 
;ide  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  this 
Itate,"  approved  April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
espectfully  submit  their  Fourth  Biennial  Report. 


REPORT 


SALMON   (SALMO   QUINNAT). 

I^oforo  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in  California,  nearly  all  of 
lie  tributaries  of  the  ►Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  were  the 
pawning  beds  of  the  salmon.  Soon  after  mining  commenced  the 
■liment  deposited  by  gold  washing  covered  the  gravel  bottoms  of 
streams,  The  iish  found  no  proper  place  on  which  to  deposit  its 
u-s,  and  after  three  or  four  years  became  extinct  in  those  tributaries, 
jrhe  instinct  of  the  fish  leads  it  to  return  from  the  ocean  to  the  stream 
;n  which  it  was  born  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  If  this  place,  for 
^my  reason,  is  rendered  unfit,  it  will  not  seek  a  new  and  appro])riate 
place.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  the  salmon  resorted  in  vast 
numbers  to  the  Feather,  Yuba,  American,  Mokolumne,  and 
iTuolumne  Rivers  for  purposes  of  spawning,  and  many  places,  such 
as  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  American,  were  named  from  the  abundance 
lof  these  fish.  On  the  Yuba  River,  as  late  as  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  the  miners  obtained  a  large  supply  of  food  from 
this  source.  At  the  present  time  no  salmon  enter  these  streams.  It 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  one-half  the  streams  in  this  State  to 
,which  salmon  formerly  resorted  for  spawning,  have,  for  this  pur- 
pose, been  destroj'ed  by  mining.  As  mining  is  the  more  important 
industry,  of  course,  for  this  evil  there  is  no  remedy,  other  than  by 
artificial  means  to  increase  the  supply  in  those  tributaries  that  are 
still  the  resort  of  these  fish.  The  principal  spawning  grounds 
remaining,  are  the  McCloud,  Klamath,  Little  Sacramento,  and  Pit 
Rivers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Merced  in  the  southern.  The  short  streams  entering  into  the  ocean 
from  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  from  Point  Conception,  in  lati- 
tude 34°  20'  north  to  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  are  also  spawning 
grounds  for  salmon.  The  fish  of  the  coast  streams  deposit  their  eggs 
in  January  and  February,  during  the  winter  rains,  when  the  streams 
are  full,  while  the  salmon  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  spawn  in  August  and  September,  when  the  water  is  at 
its  lowest  stage.  The  salmon  of  the  short  coast  rivers  do  not  average 
as  large  as  the  Sacramento  salmon,  but  they  are  probably  the  same 
fish  with  habits  modified  to  suit  the  streams  to  which  they  resort. 

The  salmo  quinnat  readily  adapts  itself  to  a  life  in  fresh  water,  and 
reproduces  its  kind  where  it  has  no  opportunity  to  go  to  the  ocean. 
When  the  dams  were  constructed  on  the  small  streams  that  go  to 
make  the  reservoirs  of  San  Andreas  and  Pillarcitos — which  supply 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  with  water — as  also  when  the  dam  w'as 
constructed  on  the  San  Leandro,  to  supply  the  City  of  Oakland,  the 
young  of  the  salmon  that  had  spawned  the  year  previous  to  the  erec- 
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tion  of  tho!»e  dains,  ri-mtunod  in  tlic  ivservoirs  and  grew  to  weigh. 
frcMjucntly  as  ujiu-h  as  ten  pounds;  those  reproduced  until  the  reser^ 
voir-*  havVl.oon  stocked.     As  the  supply  of  fish  increased  the  (luan-; 
titir^of  food  Kssened.so  that  the  salmon  have  gradually  decreased  in 
wri'dit  until  now.  after  nine  years,  they  do  not  average  more  than: 
iw.rpounds.     Krom  the  fact  that,  when  food  was  in  abundance,  they  1 
•Tcw  to  wei^li  fri>m  eight  to  twelve  pounds,  and  that,  as  they  increased 
in  nuinhcrs,  they  averaged  less  in  size,  but  still  continued  to  snawi; 
nnil  produce  voimg  tish.  it  would  seem  that  the  Sacramento  sahnon 
may  he  successfully  introduced  into  large  lakes  in  the  interior  of  tht 
eontincnt.  where,  in  conse(|uence  of  dams  or  other  obstructions,  thej 
would  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  ocean.     The  history  of  this 
ti>h  in  these  small  reservoirs  shows,  that  all  that  is  requisite  for  tlieiii 
.»;ucc«-;sfid  increai^e  is  the  abundant  sui)i»ly  of  food,  to  be  found  ia 
larger  bodies  of  fresh  water.    Salmon,  fully  rnature,  weighing  two 
j»ounds.  anil  filled  with  ripe  eggs,  were  taken,  in  September,  eighteen,.- 
Iiuiulred  and  seventy-seven,  in  the  waters  of  San  Leandro  Keservoir.i* 
These  tish  were  liatched  in  the  stream  which  supplies  the  reservoir,*- 
and  by  no  possibility  had  ever  been  to  the  ocean.     The  San  Leandro 
is  a  c(»ast  stream,  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  empties- 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.     It  contains  water  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  at  which  time,  before  the  reservoir  was  constructed,  the  sal- 
mon sought  its  sources  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.     There  was 
never  sutticient  water  in  the  months  of  August  or  September  to  per- 
mit the  tish  to  reach  their  spawning  grounds.     After  the  construction 
of  the  reservoir,  large  numbers  of  salmon  that  came  in  from  the 
ocean  in  January  and  February  were  caught  at  the  foot  of  the  dam 
and   transported   alive    and   placed   in   the    reservoir  above.     The 
descendants  of  these  fish  thus  detained  in  fresh  water  and  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  ocean,  have  so  far  modified  the  habits  of  their  •: 
ancestors  tliat  they  now  spawn  in  September,  instead  of  in  January  ' 
and  February.     Inasmuch  as  these  fish  spawn  in  the  McCloud,  iu 
the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  September,  and  in  the  short  coast 
range  rivers,  in  January  and  February,  and  as,  when  changed  to 
other  waters,  their  eggs  ripen  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  of  their 
new  homes  are  most  favorable  for  reproduction,  they  show  a  plastic 
adaptability,  looking  to  their  future  distribution,  of  much  practical, 
us  well  as  scientific,  importance. 

The  statistics  hereafter  given  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
through  which  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  salmon  pass  to  reach 
their  spawning  grounds,  show  that  they  swim  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  .second  hottest  valley  in  the  United  States,  during  the  hot- 
test portion  of  the  year,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  92° 
Fahrenheit,  and  of  tiie  water,  75°.  These  statistics  have  been  obtained 
from  the  record  kei)t  by  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  and  are 
for  the  months  of  August  and  September  of  the  years  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven.  They  are  of  importance  as  showing 
that  the  Sacramento  salmon  will  enter  rivers  for  spawning  purposes, 
where  the  water  is  so  warm  that  the  eastern  salmon  {salmo  salar),  if 
It  were  to  meet  it,  would  turn  back  to  the  ocean.  They  are  also 
of  importance  as  illustrating  the  probability  that  there  are  many 
streams  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
into  wlucii  this  fish  could  be  successfully  introduced. 
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Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  Deputy  United  States  Fish  Commissioner, 

I  charge  of  tlie  government  hatching  establishment  on  the  McCloud 

:iver,  reports  officially  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  of  the  salmon  of  that 

ivcr  die  after  depositing  their  spawn.     This  is  possibly  true,  but  it 

oes  not   account  for  the  fact,  that  in   the   spawning   season   the 

leC'loud  contains  grilse  and  fish  evidenth'  of  three,  four,  and  five 

cars  old,  unless  we  are  to  imagine  that  some  salmon,  after  being 

atched  and  going  to  the  ocean,  remain  there  two,  three,  or  more 

cars  without  returning  to  the  parent  stream  for  purposes  of  spawn- 

i\£.    Beyond  doubt  the  salmon  that  spawn  in  the  coast  streams  go 

Kick  to  the  ocean,  as  they  are  frequently  taken  in  the  lagoons  at  the 

iio'iths  of  these  rivers  on  their  return.     Somewhere  on  the  tributa- 

icsof  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin,  there  are  salmon  that  do  not 

,ic  xfter  the  act  of  spawning,  for  they  are  frequently  taken  in  the 

letsof  the  fishermen  in  the  brackish  waters  at  Collinsville  and  Rio 

\'isti,  on  their  return  from  their  spawning  grounds.     If  it  were  the 

act  that  the  Sacramento  salmon  so  widely  differed  from  other  fish 

.hat  it  spawned  but  once  and  then  died,  it  would  detract  from  its 

\alu«.     This  subject  is  one  of  importance,  but  at  present  the  facts 

no  sc  obscure  that  we  have  made  considerable  effort  to  obtain  the 

pinims  and  the  result  of  the  observations  of  the  men  who  are  prac- 

1  Rally  engaged  in  the  taking  of  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River. 

Thefollowing,  from  the  letter  of  a  fisherman  who  has  pursued  the 

ibusiness  of  taking  salmon  for  the  San  Francisco  market  during  more 

'thai  ffteen  years,  gives  some  facts  and  his  theory,  based  on  his 

obsan^ations.     In  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  he  says:     "As  to 

the  eturn  of  the  seed  salmon  to  the  sea  after  depositing  the  spawn,  I 

;  am  iiclined  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stone,  so  far  as  the  greater  part  of 

>  the  fmale  fish  is  concerned.     I  think  very  few  of  these,  but  many, 

I  thou^i  not  all,  of  the  males  return.     I  should  judge  that  five  per  cent. 

'  of  ferries  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  males  might  be  an  approximation. 

1  oxprss  this  opinion  diffidently.   It  is  based  on  the  style  of  fish  caught 

iu  the  lower  part  of  the  river  (from   Sacramento  to  Collinsville). 

After  oout  the  twentieth  of  September,  of  the  fish  then  dropping 

down  te  nets  catch  but  ferw,  for  the  reason  that  the  net  is  drifting 

with  th  current,  and  the  fish  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  in  con- 

,  sequenc  as  a  rule,  the  two  do  not  come  together,  and  the  greater 

[  part  of  le  return  fish  escape.     When  the  run  is  upward,  the  net 

drifts  wh  the  current,  and  the  fish  swim  against  it,  and  the  rule  is 

reversed.  The  percentage  named  above  is  not  that  of  return  fish 

caught,  bt  of  fish  tliat  I  estimate  may  have  returned,  judging  by  the 

very  few  turn  fish  that  are  caught.     It  is  a  very  cloudy  subject  to  all 

fishermen  I  have  heard  perhaps  a  thousand  discussions  on  the  river, 

at  all  timtof  day  and  night,  at  the  head  of  the  '  drift,'  among  men  of 

the  largestxperience — men  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  business — men 

born  to  a  lat  and  net,  and  grown  gray  and  grizzled  in  their  use — 

upon  the  pnt  you  raise,  and  the  average  conclusion  always  was  that 

nobody  qui  knew  how^  it  was.     Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  to 

wit,  that  rern  fish  need  no  protection  from  the  drifting  gill  net. 

Not  one  fishi  ten  could  be  caught  in  that  way.     No  such  thing  as  a 

run  of  salmi  down  the  river  ever  occurs.    The  normal  position  of 

salmon  is_  hd  to  the  current.     Though  drifting  with  the  current, 

his  head  is  vard  it.     In  the  light  (or  darkness)  of  these  facts,  you 

see  how  difficit  it  is  to  say,  positively,  what  proportion  of  these  fish 

that  have  delared  seed,  return  to  the  ocean.     No  man  can  say  posi- 


.     ...  ...    ,„^^^  Jo  „ot,  return.     Tli:it  some  rt;lurii  is  beyond 

. liable  nature.     Jf  tliey  all  peri-sh,  it  is  certain  that 
rijoUK'h  to  roach  the  li.shing  grounds  lying  in  the 
m.     Hnt  I  tail  to  see  why  the  value  of  the  Cali- 
alktted  by  the  fact  (it  it  is  a  fact),  that  the  fish  never 
1   have  a  theory  of  the  salmon  of  this  river.     It 
•    IN  iioi  bv  .-.imtilic,  but  it  is  mine,  and  1  can  give  rea.sons  br  it. 
!•  :^  till';:  the  female  salmon  seldom  or  never  si)awns  but  once.    The 
.ns  to  the  rule,  if  any,  are  few.  and  the  seconcl  i)rodu(t  of 
\coptiojis  is  found  in  a  salmon  diHering  slightly  from  the  n«is.s 
ol   li.-^h  found  in  the  river.     A  goodly,  though  not  the  larger  par:  of 
tho  male  salmon  that  have  assisted  in  reproduction,  return  to  the 
■  ■  '  ;in  and  'live  long  and  grow  broad,'  and  return  to  the  river  n:any 
liiiies.    On  tiieir  return  these  lish  constitute  that  class  far  above  the 
average  .size.    They  reach  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  even  a  greater  lum- 
b.  r  of  pountls  in  weight,  while  the  average  weight  for  wliicli  our 
iiH  -hcs  are  sized  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds.     The  female  s>awn 
IS  n««t  ripe  for  delivery,  nor  the  male  tisli  sufficiently  mature  for  milt- 
ing, until  they  have  made  repeated  trips  between  the  ocean  an^  the 
river.  The  yearly  broods  return  periodically  and  in  regular  cycl(/5;  the 
youngest  fishes  arrive  earliest  in  the  .season,  which  begins  aboit  the 
iir-i  of  November,  and  do  not  penetrate  far  the  fir.<t  time,    hi  the 
(•rdi-r  of  their  birth,  the  other  broods  arrive  and  return  to  tie  sea, 
until  in   .Vugust  and  September,  the  great  seed  run,  consi&ing  of 
mature  lish,  always  on  time,  always  urgent  in  their  movemejts  and 
pur|)oscs,  pa.sses  up  to  the  headwaters.    Salmon  of  different  ages  are 
always  coming  in  and  going  out  to  the  sea.     The  older  the  fisb  the 
longer  his  stay  in  fresh  water.     The  younger  the  fish  (after  he/)nce 
leaves  for  tiie  ocean),  the  more  of  flirting  about  the  bays  and  l/ack- 
ish  water  near  the  mouths  of  the  river,  with  short  excursions  V  the 
river.    The  foregoing  is  the  outline  of  a  theory,  though  it  is  dnved 
from,  and  apparently  justified  by,  known  truths  in  the  liistor>of  the 
'Ulo  salmon  during  the  last  twenty  years.     I  believe  i  to  be 
.  that  is  to  .say,  that  in  any  year  representations  of  th  brood 
ul  any  other  year  not  yet  extinct,  enter  the  river,  and  that  Pt  one- 
fifth  of  the  fish  that  enter  the  river  in  any  given  year  go  to  tt  head- 
waters that  year,  but  that  more  than  four-fifths  return  to  th  ocean, 
and,  conseouently,  that  of  all  the  fish  that  come  in  to  the  ripr  each 
year,  but  about  one-fifth  go  to  the  headwaters  for  purposes ^^  repro- 
duction." 

Tlie  habits  of  the  Sacramento  salmon,  while  on  their  pawning 
grounds  in  the  AlcCloud  River,  have  been  closely  observed  ^  Deputy 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner  Livingston  Stone,  andhe  result 
of  his  investigations  has  been  jniblished  by  Congress  inie  Report 
of  the  United  Slates  Fish  Commissioner  Spencer  F.  Baird.But  little 
i-  known  of  their  habits  while  in  the  ocean.     They  prokiy  feed  on 
shoal.s  not  many  miles  from  the  shore.    They  are  occasioiHy  taken 
in  the  nets  of  fishermen  in  the  ocean  not  far  from  the  Clden  Gate. 
>hiiiy  grilse,  and  a  few  mature  fish,  make  their  appea«ce  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  in  Deceml)er  and  remain  severa-veeks  feed- 
ing: upon  smelts  and  other  small  fish.     During  this  peri  thousands 
are  taken  with  hor,k  and  bait  on  lines  from  the  Oaklid  pier  and 
other  wharves.     Many  more  are  also  taken  in  the  nets  fishermen. 
Alter  leaving  the  salt  water  of  the  bay  they  go  to  the  b^kish  waters 
where  the  currents  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joactn  meet  the 


iide  from  the  ocean.  After  entering  the  fresh  water  of  the  river  they 
I'ease  to  feed.  No  food  has  ever  been  found  in  all  the  tens  of  thou- 
Ban<ls  caught  in  the  Sacramento.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  a 
,<nowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  salmon  while  it  remains  at  the  mouths 
pf  the  rivers,  i)laying  back  and  forth  between  brackish  and  fresh 
ivater,  before  it  makes  its  long  and  perilous  journey  to  the  head  of 
the  stream,  we  select  from  our  correspondence  extracts  from  a  letter 
irom  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Norton,  of  Rio  ^'ista.  Mr.  Norton  is  a  practical 
Hslierman  of  many  years  experience,  and  the  record  of  his  close 
observation  is  of  much  value.  He  says:  "  I  will  give  you  a  synopsis 
jf  one  year's  trip  with  the  salmon,  showing  the  general  habits  of  the 
dsh  in  all  years  while  remaining  in  or  passing  through  that  part  of 
the  Sacramento  River  lying  between  its  mouths  and  the  point  where 
fhe  Feather  River  empties  into  it.  For  this  purpose  the  Georgiana 
jSlough,  the  Three-mile  Slough  around  the  head  of  Sherman  Island, 
the  San  Joaquin  River  between  these  sloughs  and  the  bay,  and  the 
Montezuma  Slough  leading  into  the  northern  arm  of  Suisun  Bay  from 
the  Sacramento  River,  are  considered  as  mouths  of  the  river  with 
jlike  functions  and  processes  as  the  main  trunk  of  the  river.  Indeed, 
Rome  of  the  best  tishing  ground,  at  certain  seasons,  is  found  in  the 
iMontezuma,  Three-^Iile  and  San  Joaquin.  To  commence  with  an 
anachronism,  the  spring  run  begins  in  the  fall !  In  November  and 
.December  a  very  few  small  (as  fishermen  use  the  word — say  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  each)  bright  salmon  appear  in  the  river,  and  if 
no  rains  occur,  or  onh'  slight  rains,  an  increase  in  their  numbers  is 
inoticed,  yet  they  are  always  very  scarce  in  those  months.  There  are 
never  enough  to  half  supply  the  local  demand  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  other  home  markets.  At  first,  in  November,  we  pick  up  occa- 
jsionally  on  their  return,  the  last  dregs  of  the  old  seed  run  which 
■occurred  during  August  and  September.  These  are  usually  male 
'tish,  very  dark,  ill-conditioned,  lank-jawed,  disconsolate  looking  fel- 
'lows,  M'ho  through  misfortune,  incompetency  or  other  cause, — to  me 
not  more  than  presumable, — seemed  to  have  failed  in  their  mission 
up  the  river,  or  to  have  fallen  into  disgrace.  The  last  of  these  soon  dis- 
ai)pear.  The  bright  ones  arc  the  arant  couriers  of  the  great  spring  run, 
which  thus,  as  I  said,  begins  in  the  fall.  With  the  first  heavy  rains 
the  fish  that  have  peneti'ated  the  river  recede,  or  as  we  say,  back 
down  before  the  thick  muddy  stream,  retreat  to  tide-water  in  the 
bays  and  remain  there  reconnoitering  and  waiting  a  stead}' river 
;current.  Now  is  the  time  for  good  fishing  in  the  bay  and  just  in  the 
!mouths  of  the  river.  The  fish  are  not  very  plentiful,  but  none  being 
caught  within  the  river  proper,  there  is  a  great  demand  and  great 
price  against  a  small  area  of  fishing  ground,  where  all  that 
had  before  penetrated  the  river  are  now  concentrated.  When 
the  river  becomes  steady,  that  is,  neither  rising  nor  falling,  the  fish 
,start  up  again,  no  matter  how  high  the  water  may  be,  and  by  the 
, varying  moods  of  the  river  in  sudden  rise  or  fall,  is  the  spring  run 
iinainly  governed.  Sudden  rise  or  fall  alike  will  check  them.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  for  many  weeks  the  fisli  will  be  taken  in  num- 
bers at  Benicia  and  Collinsville,  in  smaller  numbers  at  Rio  Vista, 
and  none  at  all  farther  up.  Again,  there  have  been  seasons  when  a 
steady  run  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  by  an 
almost  uniform  rate  of  increase  reached  its  culmination  in  May. 
iBut  this  is  exceptional.  The  spring  run  may  be  stated  as  commenc- 
2-(') 
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itip  in  NovrinlKTMiul  ciuliiiKJ"  .'"ly,  and  Imvin^Mts  greatest  strength 
ill  NIav.  I'iuUt  tlio  nu»st  tuv(»ral)Io  conditions  tlie  months  of  Novem- 
Ur  iiiiil  I>»-<-ond.iT  nii^xht  bo  c-lasscd  'very  scarce;'  January  and 
K.l.niarv.  'Marcc;'  Manli.  'not  scarce;'  April,  'plenty;'  May, 
•\.ry  plenty;'  .Innc,  'not  scarce;'  .July,  'scarce.'  Under  unfavor- 
aldr' conditions.  November,  Di-cember,  January,  and  February  would 
havi- alm(»st  none  at  all;  March,  'scarce;'  April,  'not  scarce;'  May. 
'plenty:'  June,  'scarce;'  July,  'almost  none  at  all.'  In  defining  the 
tornis'here  a<loi>te(l,  let  them  be  ai)plied  to  the  |)ro(luct  of  the  labor 
of  two  men  with  their  boat  and  net  per  day:  'Almost  none  at  all' 
would  mean  tw»)  lish  per  week;  'very  scarce,'  two  fish  per  day; 
'>rarce,'  six  tish  per  ilay;  'not  scarce,'  eighteen  per  day;  'i)lenty,' 
thirty-six  )»er  day ;  '  very  i)lenty,'  seventy-two  ])cr  day.  There  are  times 
in  the  higlit  of  the  run,  when  a  greater  number  than  is  here  name() 
niitdit  be  caught  with  ease,  but  these  are  excei)ti(»nal.  In  the  great 
run  three  years  ago,  three  hundred  salmon  i)er  day  might  be  caught 
with  ease:  but  in  no  other  year.since  the  Anglo-American  occui)ation, 
has  there  been  such  a  run.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  salmon 
can  be  caught  at  all  times  by  fishing  for  them,  even  in  the  most 
limited  numbers  above  stated.  There  are  times  when  one  could  not 
be  caught  in  a  month,  if  life  were  at  stake  upon  it.  I  only  intend 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  average  business.  You  will  readily  deduce 
from  it  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  months,  during  the  spring  run, 
when  lish  can  be  caught  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
ti<»n.  After  tlw^  subsidence  of  the  spring  run  in  July  they  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  near  the  confluence  of  the  h  eather  River  with 
the  Sacramento.  They  have  a  taste  for  variety,  it  would  seem,  and  the 
marked  diflerence  between  the  cool,  muddy  water  of  the  former  and 
the  warmer,  limpid  and  clear  stream  of  the  latter,  affords  them  great 
satisfaction.  During  the  first  half  of  August  the  mature  seed  fish  start 
for  the  spawning  grounds.  All  along  the  line,  from  the  ocean  to  the 
nuist  advanced  posts  along  the  river,  the  word  (if  fishes  have  words — if 
not,  then  wag)  is  onward  and  upward.  They  are  on  business,  and  on 
time ;  they  do  not  shy  much,  nor  stop  for  trifles ;  they  rush  at  a  drift- 
ing gill  net  determined  to  do  or  die,  and  of  course  generally  die,  if 
the  net  is  sound.  The  run  of  August  and  September  I  have  before 
described.  As  for  the  few  belated  fellows  that  arc  about  in  October, 
they  might  as  well  be  caught  as  not — and  so,  my  year  is  out." 

At  the  time  our  last  report  was  made,  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  had 
requested  us  to  cause  to  be  hatched,  at  his  expense,  and  i)laced  in 
streams  that  do  not  reach  the  ocean,  a  half  million  of  Sacramento 
salmon.  (Jne  half  of  these  we  determined  to  put  in  Kern  River, 
which  empties  into  Buena  Vista  and  Tulare  Lakes,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  Truckee  River,  which  empties  into  Pyramid  Lake,  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  The  (juarter  of  a  million  of  eggs  sent  to  Kern 
River,  where  their  hatching  was  to  be  completed,  unfortunately  were 
lo.«t.  At  the  point  on  the  river  selected  for  hatching,  the  water  con- 
tains too  much  alkali,  it  is  supposed,  and  all  the  eggs  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  hatching 
troughs.  The  other  quarter  of  a  million  sent  to  the  Truckee,  were 
successfully  hatched  out  and  turned  into  that  stream.  Thev  will  go 
to  Tyramid  Lake  the  present  season.  Thev  should  return  during  the 
Slimmer  of  187.S,  and  we  are  confident  thev  will  be  taken  in  the 
Iruckee  weighing  five  or  six  pounds.  Pyramid  Lake  is  a  body  of 
water  forty  miles  long  and  averaging  ten  miles  in  width,  and  has  no 
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[)utlet.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  food.  Tliis  experiment  will 
demonstrate  how  large  the  Sacramento  salmon  will  grow,  with  plenty 
'f  food,  when  confined  entirely  to  fresh  water. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  we  have  caused  to  be 
.atched  and  placed  in  the  streams  of  this  State  eight  million  three 
hundred   and   fifty  thousand   young  salmon.     These  include  one 
|ruillion  paid  for  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  presented 
)jy  ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford.     As  the  salmon  is  our  most  import- 
nnt  food  fish,  we  deemed  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  up  the 
jsupply.     The  numbers  of  fishermen  are  j'early  increasing,  as  are  also 
the  numbers  of  persons  who  are  consuming  the  fish.     As  railroad 
facilities  are  increased,  and  reach  new  points,  the  market  becomes 
•extended.     The  sea  lions  and  seals  at  the  outlet  of  the  bay,  being 
(preserved  and  protected  by  law,  are  also  increasing.     They  now  num- 
jber  thousands,  and  as  each  recjuires  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  of  fish 
[daily,  it  was  a  serious  question  whether  we  could  keep  up  the  supplj^ 
Iby  the  addition  of  two  and  a  half  million  artificially  hatched  each 
;year.     Since  our  last  report,  a  salmon  "cannery  "has  been  estab- 
liished  on  the  Sacramento,  at  Collinsville,  and  another  opposite  the 
iCity  of  Sacramento.     This  Collinsville  canning  establishment  reports 
las  having  canned  this  year  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  cases,  of  four  dozen  cans  in  a  case,  equivalent  to  thirty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  fish,  weighing  five  hundred 
,and  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds. 
'     Under  the  enlightened  superintendence  of  Professor  Spencer  F. 
iBaird,  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  the  Sacramento  salmon  is 
being  widely  distributed  to  streams  throughout  the  United  States. 
'The  government   establishment  on  the  McCloud   River  annually 
I  hatches  from  six  to  ten  million  eggs.    These  are  distributed  to  all 
States  having  appropriate  waters,  whose  Legislatures  have  appointed 
'  Fish  Commissioners.     From  this  source  the  State  of  California  has 
i received,  as  a  donation,  a  half  million  fish  each  year  since  eighteen 
:  hundred  and  seventy-four.     In  addition,  we  have  expended  a  large 
I  part  of  our  appropriation  annually,  in  payment  for  the  hatching  of 
:  one  or  two  million  young  fish,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
'fessor  Baird,  have  been  furnished  at  the  actual  cost  of  hatching. 
:  The  introduction  of  more  than  eight  million  young  salmon  into  the 
headwaters  of  the  Sacramento,  since  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  addition  to  the  natviral  increase,  has  had  the  effect  to 
;  keep  up  the  supply,  and  reduce  the  local  market  price  of  these  fish. 
.  It  is  rejiorted  that  the  "  cannery  "  at  Collinsville  has  purchased  all 
J  the  salmon  it  could  consume  during  the  past  season  at  from  twenty- 
!  five  to  forty  cents  each. 

i     Over-fishing,  the  absence  of  any  close  season,  and  no  effort  at  arti- 
;  ficial  increase,  has  at  last  had  an  effect  on  the  salmon  of  the  Colum- 
I  bia  River,  in  Oregon,  and  complaint  is  made  that  this  river,  once 
,  thought  inexhaustible,  has  begun  to  fail  in  its  accustomed  supply. 
i  This  decrease  has  been  so  marked  during  the  season  that  the  "  can- 
I  ners"  have  been  compelled  to  pay  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  each  for 
'  salmon.     In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  canning  compani2s  on 
this  river  have  subscribed  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  have  been 
I  placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  Deputy  United 
States  Fish  Commissioner,  to  be  expended  in  artificial  hatching,  and 
'  restocking  that  stream.     Fortunately,  intelligent  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia made  provision  for  continuing  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  Sacra- 
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inonto  hoforo  tln^ro  was  nny  mai-ked  decrease  by  over-lishiii<j:.  It  is 
not  ili.-i.uteil  tljat  the  salmon  were  more  numerous  in  tlie  Sac-raniento 
iu-fori-  tlioir  snawninji  Kromi'ls  on  the  American,  Yuba,  P>atlier,  and 
other  rivers  ha«i  been  destroyed  by  mining.  After  tlie  lish  were -| 
drstrovtd  in  these  tributaries,  the  sui)]>ly  of  the  State  liad  to  come  ' 
from  the  other  tributaries  of  tlie  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  on 
whit'h  there  was  no  mining,  and  these  latter  streams  furnished  the 
normal  supply.  Before  these  became  exhausted,  the  natural  increase 
was  sunplemrnteil  by  artilieial  hatching. 

In   this  connection   a  fact,  of  much   practical   as  well    as  scien- 
tific   importance,   nuiy   be  stated   as    showing   the    advantages    in 
numbers    to    be    obtained    by    artificial   hatching    in    comparison 
with    the    increase    by    natural    methods.     In    eighteen    hundred 
anti   seventy-six,  Mr.   Myron   Green,  foreman    for   Mr.   Livingston  i 
Stone,  I'nited  States  Deputy   Fish  Commissioner,   at  the  McCloud  4 
Hivi-r,   liaving  observed  in  the  river  a  favorite  gravel   bed  where  > 
many    salmon    were    dei)Ositing  their    eggs,  carefully   dug   up    the  i 
gravel  and  several  tliousand  eggs.     He  separated  the  eggs  from  the 
gravel  and  jilaced  the  former,  after  counting  them,  in  the  hatching 
boxes.     After  twenty-four   hours  he  found   large  numbers  of  these 
eggs  turning  white,  showing  that  the  milt  had  failed  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  eggs.     After  throwing  out  all  the  eggs  found  not  to  be 
fecund,  there  were  left  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  gathered, 
whiih  were  found  to  be  fertile.     When  the  eggs  and  milt  are  arti- 
ficially brought  in  contact  out  of  the  water,  it  would  be  carelessness 
or  inexperience  that  would  prevent  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
from    being  fertilized. 

The  following  tables  will  show^  the  numbers  and  weight  of  salmon 
transported  on  the  railroads  and  steamboats  from  the  Sacramento 
an<l  San  Joaquin  Rivers  to  the  Cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Stockton, 
from  i)oints  on  the  river  below  the  Cities  of  Sacramento  and  Stock-  » 
ton,  from  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  ' 
August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  from  Novem- 
ber first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  August  first,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-seven.  They  do  not  include  the  catch  of 
the  fisheries  at  Tehama  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  River,  nor 
do  they  include  the  fish  taken  on  the  upper  w\aters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  nor  the  salmon  brought  to  market  by  fish- 
ermen in  their  own  boats;  therefore,  to  the  totals  should  be  added 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  show  an  approximation  of  the  actual 
catch  : 
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STATEMENT 

if  salmon  transported  from  the  following  stations  on  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Rivers  to  San  Franciseo  and  Sacramento,  from  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1875,  to  August  1st,  1876. 

From  the  following  Stations  to  San  Francisco  : 

insville,  Ncto  York  of  Pacific,  Rio  Vista,  Emmaion,  Jersey  Landing,  Antioch,  Benicia,  Clarks- 
burgh.  Courtland,  Martinez,  Kentucky,  Bradford,  Sacramento,  Vallejo,  and  Webbs. 

:M'i  loose  salmon,  weighing 3,196,075  lbs. 

J.433  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing 486,030  lbs. 

,;,118  sacks  and  baskets  of  salmon,  weighing 311,800  lbs. 

158  barrels  of  cured  salmon,  weighing 31,600  lbs. 

512  barrels  and  boxes  of  smoked  and  dried  salmon,  weighing 102,644  lbs. 

Total 4,128,149  lbs. 

From  the  following  Stations  to  Sacramknto  : 
Courtland,  Benicia,  Rio  Vista,  CoUinsmlle,  Enwiaton,  and  Clarksburgh. 

116  loose  salmon,  weighing 29,150  lbs. 

106  baskets  and  sacks  of  salmon,  weighing 10,600  lbs. 

I  53  barrels  of  salmon,  weighing 12,850  lbs. 

■414  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing 57,440  lbs. 

From  Antioch  to  Stockton. 

^  loose  salmon,  weighing 1,750  fts. 

^  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing 9,200  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  salmon 4,249,139  lbs. 

Number  op  Sturgeon. 
|466  loose  sturgeon 274,375  lbs. 

STATEMENT 

'^f  salmon  transported  from  the  foUoiving  stations  on  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Pavers  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  from  Novem- 
ber 1st.  1876,  to  August  1st,  1877. 

From  the  following  Stations  to  San  Francisco  : 

ollinsville,  Neio  York  of  Pacific,  Rio  Vista,  Emmaton,  Jersey  Landing,  Antioch,  Benicia,  Clarks- 
burgh, Courtland,  Martinez,  Kentucky,  Bradford,  Sacramento^  Vallejo,  and  Webbs. 

43,998  loose  salmon,  weighing ^"o^^onn  l^'"' 

'  1,903  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing 384,300  lbs. 

'  3,454  sacks  and  baskets  of  salmon,  weighing 345,400  lbs. 

128  barrels  of  cured  salmon,  weighing 25,600  lbs. 

653  barrels  and  boxes  of  smoked  and  dried  salmon,  weighing 132,788  lbs. 

'  8,542  boxes  canned  salmon,  weighing 546,688  lbs. 

'  rpg^j^l    _  _   _  5,034,726  lbs. 

From  the  following  Stations  to  Sacramento  : 

Courtland,  Benicia,  Rio  Vista,  Collinsville,  Ejmnaton,  and  Clarksburgh. 

,,511  loose  salmon,  weighing oMnn  !^^' 

'208  baskets  of  salmon,  weighing H'o-n  « 

1414  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing iT'n-n  tt!^' 

47  barrels  of  salmon,  weighing ^^'•>^"  ™^- 

From  Antioch  to  Stockton. 

;06  loose  salmon,  weighing lo'^nn  » 

63  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing 12,600  ros. 

Total  weight  of  salmon 5,194,851  lbs. 

Number  op  Sturgeon. 
'13  loose  sturgeon,  weighing 295,6o0  lbs. 
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In  our  last  report,  after  a<l(ling  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  tlie  state- 
menti<i»f  the  i-ateli  whieli  we  obtained,  we  showed  tlic  total  wei^dit  as 
transported    from  the  same   jdaees,  from  November   first,  ei,<!;iiteen 
hundreil  and  seventy-four,  to  August,  first,  ei.ghtcen  hundred  and 
si'ventydive.  to  be   tiVe  million  ninety-eight  thousand   seven  bun-  l 
ilre«l  and  eightv-one  j)0unds.     Adding  the  same  percentage  to  the  I 
t«.tuls  in  the  alcove  tables,  and  they  show  the  eatch  from  November  ■ 
first,  eighteen   hundred  and   scventv-five  to  August  first,   eighteen 
iHiii'dnd   and  seventy-six,   to  be  five  million    three    hundred  and 
fleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds,  and  from 
Novemi)er  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  August  first, 
eiphteen  lumdred  and  seventy-seven,  six  million  four  hundred  and 
ninetv-three  thousand  live  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds. 

This  sliows  a  gain  of  more  than  a  million  of  pounds  in  the  legal 
eateh  over  any  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and 
nuiy  be  aseribed  to  the  fact  that  our  waters  are  now  beginning  tc 
feel*  tlie  i)cneficial  etiects  of  the  millions  of  salmon  haiched  arti- 
ficially and  turned  into  the  headwaters.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  fish  taken  out  of  season,  but  estimate  that  t 
between  August  first  and  November  first  of  this  year,  not  less  than  i 
two  million  pounds  were  taken  in  defiance  of  law. 

CLOSE  SEASON  FOR  SALMON. 

We  are  informed  that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  induce 
tlie  Legislature  to  alter  the  time  of  the  close  season,  so  that  fishing 
for  salmon  may  be  i)ermitted  in  August  and  September,  and  that  the 
close  season  may  be  changed  from  these  months  to  July.  With  this 
object  in  view,  it  is  reported  that  the  proi)rietorsof  the  present  "  can- 
neries" and  capitalists,  who  have  in  contemplation  the  construction 
of  other  "  canneries,"  have  been  obtaining  the  evidence  of  fishermen, 
to  present  to  the  Legislature,  to  show  that  July  is  the  proper  month  , 
when  fishing  should  not  be  permitted. 

As  we  have  shown,  in  July  the  spring  run  of  fish  has  about  ceased 
and  the  fall  run  but  commencing.  It  is  one  of  the  months  when 
lish  are  most  scarce..  To  ]>ermit  unlimited  fishing  during  all  the 
months  in  the  year  excejit  July  would  have  the  effect  of  exhausting 
our  rivers  of  salmon  within  ten  years.  It  is  a  simple  proposition 
that  if  some  of  the  ripe  fish  are  not  permitted  to  reach  their  spawn- 
ing grounds,  they  cannot  reproduce  naturally,  neither  can  the  United 
States  nor  the  State  obtain  eggs  from  which  to  restock  the  river  by 
artificial  hatching.  One  of  the  fishermen  who  was  approached  with 
the  object  of  ol)taining  his  testimony  in  favor  of  a  change  to  July, 
wrote  to  the  Commi.ssioners  September  thirtieth,  as  follows:  "The 
close  season  should  never,  on  any  possible  pretense  or  persuasion,  be 
pressed  outside  the  months  of  August  and  September  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  fishing  in  those  months.  liight  there  is  the  life  of  the 
matter.  The  regularity,  tlie  multitudes  and  urgency  of  the  seed  run, 
the  conse(}uent  ease  and  certainty  of  the  catch,  the  fine  weather  for 
work,  all  present  a  weighty  temptation  to  both  catcher  and  canner." 
The  object  of  a  close  season  is,  that  some  of  the  fish  may  be  permitted 
to  reach  the  headwaters  to  spawn.  If  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so 
the  race  will  soon  be  extinct.  Cupidity  and  desire  for  immediate 
profit  should  not  be  permitted  to  influence  legislation  with  the  ulti- 
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,iate  result  of  the  extinction  of  the  last  fish.  The  interest  9f  the 
iublic  is  that  the  fish  be  continued  in  the  river.  A  change  in  the 
iw  that  will  omit  August  and  September  from  the  close  season  can- 
lot  but  result  in  material  and  permanent  injury. 

TEMPERATURE   OF   AIR   AND   WATER. 

The  following  statistics  will  be  found  of  much  importance.  They 
shibit  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  air  at  two  stations,  each  on 
le  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  taken  for  three  years  dur- 
ig  the  months  the  great  army  of  salmon  are  passing  up  to  their 
bawning  grounds.  They  will  show  conclusively  that  the  Sacra- 
'lento  salmon  lives  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  in  water  much  warmer 
jian  any  other  tish  of  the  same  family.  They  also  show  the  strong 
robal)iiity  that  these  fish  may  be  successfully  introduced  into  rivers 
'i  still  lower  latitudes  than  those  of  which  they  are  native— without 
[oubt  into  the  w^aters  that  flow^  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with 
liany  prospects  of  success  into  the  rivers  of  Europe  emptying  into 
he  Mediterranean : 
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ILLEGAL    FISHING. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  throughout  the  State,  that  it  is  the 
especial  diitv  of  the   Fish  Commissioners  to  act  as  local   police  in 
each  ni'inhborhootl  and  prevent  violations  of  the  law  in  relation  to 
fifshinj;  durinp  tiie  close  season.     Much  time  is  consumed  in  answer- 1 
inp  questions  on  this  subject,  and  informing  correspondents  l)y  letter  t 
that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.     We  ' 
believe  the  law  which  prohibits  the  catching  or  having  in  possession  ' 
salmon  f^rom  August  first  to  November  fir.st  has  been  more  exten-  i 
sively  violated  during  the  present  year  than  ever  before.     It  is  true^ 
the  lish  are  not  .sold  oi)enly  in  the  city  markets,  but  we  are  informed 
that  the  fishermen  have  erected  salting  establishments  and  smoke- 
iKHises  in  various  bv-places  on  the  sloughs  between  the  Sacramentc  r 
an»I  San  .loacjuin,  where  the  work  of  .'halting  and  smoking  has  been  i 
prosecuted  m<u*e  exten.sively  than  in  any  previous  year.    We  learned  " 
that  the  canning  establishment  of  Messrs.  Emerson  Corville  &  Co., 
at  (.'ollinsville,  only  made  a  pretense  of  ceasing  work  on  the  first  of ' 
August,  and  tliat  they  secretly  persisted  in  violating  the  law.    We 
caused  them  to  be  arrested  and  fined,  upon  which  they  quit  work 
and  i)rnmised  hereafter  to  obey  the  law.     The  canning  establishment 
near  Sacramento  was  also  reported  as  at  work  during  the  close  sea- 
son.   The  proprietors  have  been  indicted  b}'  the  Grand  Jury  of  Sac- 
ramento, and  will  be  fined,  if  found  guilty,  during  the  next  term  of 
Court.     It  is  well  known  that  salmon,  during  the  spawning  season, 
are  unfit  for  food.     The  fish  canned,  .salted,  or  smoked  at  this  period, 
if  consumed  or  sold,  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  Sacramento  sal- 
mon a  bad  reputation  in  the  market.     For  this  reason  the  "  canners  " 
on  tlie  (.'oluml>ia  River  cease  work  on  the  first  of  August  in  their 
own  interest,  and  without  any  requirement  of  law.     It  is  useless  for 
the  State  to  hatch  fish  and  turn  them  into  the  river  if  there  is  no  . 
time  in  the  year  when  they  are  permitted  to  reach  their  spawning  |^ 
grounds  for  purposes  of  reproduction.     It  would  seem  that  when  the  "^ 
State  expends  money  in  filling  the  river  with  valuable  fish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  fishermen, 
that  there  should  be  sufficient  intelligence  and  public  spirit  among 
local  officers  and  the  fishermen  themselves  to  see  the  law  obeyed  ana 
give  the  fish  an  opportunity  to  keep  up  the  supply.     If  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  expend  the  appropriation  in  prosecuting  violations  of 
the  law  there  will  be  no  money  to  pay  for  the  hatching  of  additional 
fi.sh.     Many  of  the  fishermen  acknowledge  the  justice  and  ultimate 
benefit  of  an  observance  of  the  law,  and  obey  it,  but  very  properly 
complain  that  their  work  ceases,  while  those  who  violate'  it  reap  a 
greater  benefit. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by  the  Commissioners 
from  a  fisherman  who  has  followed  the  business  of  catching  salmon 
on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  for  the  San  Francisco  market 
during  twenty  years,  will  illustrate  that,  at  least,  the  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  of  these  men  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  an  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  His  letter  also  gives  facts  of  importance  as  to  the 
habits  of_the  Sacramento  salmon.  Writing  from  Kio  Vista,  August 
Lth.  1S77,  he  .says:  "I  understand  the  'cannery'  has  .shut  down, 
but  the  greed  for  .salmon  is  so  great,  I  would  not 'trust  them  without 
watching.  As  to  the  fishermen,  they  will  be  salting  them  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  Lower  San  Joaquin  (as  far  up  as 
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jie  mouth  of  the  Mokelumne)  unless  especial  means  are  taken  to  pre- 

jent  it.    The  Three-mile  Slouch,  leading  from  one  river  to  the  other, 

bound  the  head  of  Sherman  Island,  is  also  fine  fishing  ground,  and 

»ore  retired  from  public  observation  than  any  other.     Many  of  the 

Bhermen  started  off  with  their  tanks,  etc.,  the  very  day  the  '  can- 

j3ry '  was  reported   to  have  stopped.     Many  of  them  are  energetic, 

■stless  men,  and  the  idea  of  doing  something  si}'  or  contrary  to  law 

vcs  zest  to  their  labor.     Right  here  where  I  write  a  few  boards  have 

een  thrown  up  shed-ftishion  by  a  ])arty  I  need  not  now  name.    You 

Lay  well  believe  salted  salmon  will  be  under  it  if  some  stranger  does 

pt  prevent  it.     You  may  rest  assured  that  the  people  who  reside 

[ere  will  not  be  known  as  the  initial  instruments  in  punishing  any- 

lie  for  the  violation  of  the  salmon  laws,  although  there  are  many 

(ho  feel  it  ought  to  be  respected.     No  doubt,  })ublic  feeling  and  prac- 

ice  will  occupy  about  the  same  status  at  Collinsville  and  wherever 

Imon  fishing  is  a  business.     As  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day,  now 

viigust)  is  the  time  to  protect  the  salmon.     In  review  of  long  expe- 

i'nce  and  observation  I  opine  that  of  all  the  salmon  passing  in  the 

.onths  of  August,  September  and  October,  more  than  ninety  per 

^nt.  pass  between  August  tenth  and  October  first.     The  seed  run  is 

[ways  on  time,  not  being  like  the  spring  run,  accelerated  or  retarded 

r  the  difiering  moods  of  the  river,  caused  by  the  winter  and  spring 

lins.     If  during  the  last  named  period  (August  tenth  to  October  first) 

jie  law  were  rigidly  enforced,  you  would  find  seed  enough  for  home 

-e  and  a  good  part  of  all  creation  beside.     Indeed,^I  think  that  one 

'  >nth  out  of  the  thickest  of  them,  say  August  twentieth  to  September 

\  entieth,  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  therein  I  difierwith  you  in 

linion,  no  doubt.     But  you  have  not,  perhaps,  observed  in  person,  as 

have,  the  multitudes  and  urgency  of  the  run  at  that  time ;  and  this 

almost  uniform — it  has  not  varied  in  time  ten  days  in^  twenty 

ars.     Now,  during  the  period  of  four  or  six  weeks,  the  State,  in 

ew  of  the  magnitude  of  the  producing  interest  involved,  ought 

jirely  to  provide  beyond  peradventure  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

iw.  *  ThCiStatute  names  the  taking  or  possession  of  salmon  a  crime, 

it  in  the  public  mind  this  crime  is  only  an  illegal  act.     You  cannot 

rce  sentiment  by  act  of  the  Legislature.     The  absence  of  sentiment 

:cuses  the  citizens'  apathy,  and  between  ignorance  and  cupidity  the 

Imon  will  suft'er  unless  special  agents  of  the  State  do  for  the  public 

hat  the  public  have  not  yet  quite  learned  they  ought  to  do  for 

leraselves.     Strangers  are  the  best  agents  for  this  business.     Citizens 

ving  in  a  fishing  neighborhood  do  not  feel  like  subjecting  them- 

Ives  to  the  enmity  and  revenge  of  a  rough  class  by  complaint. 

nd,  again,  in  this  salting  business,  the  criminal  acts  are  beyond 

'-ervation,  except  by  express  intention,  as  the  fish  are  caught  chiefly 

the  night,  and  the  salteries  are  usually  situated  away  from  public 

ghways  and  thoroughfares." 

We  have  expended  a  part  of  the  appropriation  in  prosecuting 
fenders  against  the  law,  but  the  field  is  so  large  and  the  profit  so 
■eat,  that  but  little  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  more  fish 
itched  and  placed  in  the  river,  the  more  numerous  the  fishermen, 
id  the  greater,  apparently,  the  desire  to  make  a  profit  from  a  viola- 
»n  of  the  law.  As  has  l)een  stated,  unless  the  fish  are  allowed,  in 
eir  season,  to  reach  their  spawning  grounds,  the  rivers  will  be 
:hausted  Until  the  fishermen  realize  that  the  object  of  the  law  in 
eating  a  close  season  is  the  perpetuation  and  increase  of  the  num- 
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kpunst  tl,o  law.     1  '  -  "    'j^  ,X  I'to  increasing  tW  nunilx-r  of  fil 

'T'"";"  "'h;   river     If  it  is  expected  tliat  the  Commission  shall  , 

phiceil  in  'I'.*-', "^^„^;,^J'  ',,f,;,,.ean  observance  of  the  law,  and  also  , 

employ  specml  means  tool  lie  an  o  necessary  that  the  n 

employ  a>torneys  to  P"  J'^^'^^f '^'   '?  ' '  ot  now  sufficient  for  these   ,j 

»PP'''''"'"ri  a  so  for  the  liatdiinK  of  any  large  qiia.Uity  of  salmon     , 
purposes,  anil  also  lor  ""•  ""     •     ,  „„,i  fi^  ,  ns  and  the  increasing    „ 

"■"","''.'";■  :;:.,'^i;;i;s'" W  "  av     e"Sed  witti  many  of  the  fisher-    1 
numher.<ol  sea  ions,      veil  ereatiiiR  a  c  ose  season  should  be    ., 

f^;7<;;t'lnU'^ire  sl^[a^n:.X"ind  San  Joac,ui,i  for  m.iy  yea.  , 

or  boats,  with  officers,  is  the  correct  one,  and  I  ^i^.  >  ."J,^^  f'JXine 

duHVgX",ir    d  o"'o.re'^^^^^^      at  the  righ   time,  that  the  perpetua  - 

fion  of  'in  on  in  our  rivers  would  be  abundantly  secured      Betuee 

the  tenth  of  Augu'^^         first  of  October  more  than  ninety  per  cen 

of  the  seed  run  passes,  and  has  not  failed  to  pass,  during  t^ent 

?pari  of  mv  observation.    If  the  whole  of  the  seed  run  is  not  ^^ante( 

hvZod  Zv  ough   1  o?to  be  so  used,  for  the  fish  is  just  as  good  fooc 

hen  as  a   an>  other  time,  only  the  wastage  is  sometmng  more    h 

spawn  V>eing  larger.     On  the  Columbia  River  I  ^^^derstai.d  tha^^^^^ 

fill  run  is  almost  or  auite  worthless.    Not  so  o^^^hf  J)a7ament 

Well,  we  may  be  prouct  of  our  river;  it  is  the  V^f^'^'^lfJ^'^^l 

mon  and  thev  seem  determined  to  resist  the  deyils-who  a^o  seeb 

Te  ermined  to  drive  them  out-better  than  could  be  expected    bu 

hev  will  need  help  in  the  future.    The  nets  for  taking  them  ar 

being  multiplied  and   improved.    The  fishing  g^^'^^^^f,^^ ^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

known  than  formerly.    Such  obstructions  as  snags  m  t^^  iiver  bo^ 

torn  are  less  common-many  of  them  having  been  broken  otto 

taken  up  by  the  nets  and  put  out  of  the  way  or  ^'oveied  b>  sea 

ment,  so  that  a  wider  and  longer  sweep  may  be  taken  bv  the  clnitii 

net.    Altogether,  the  salmon  is  sure  to  be  exterminated,  hght  ne  eu^ 

so  persistentlv,  unless  we  help  him.     Surely  the  State  can  attorcl . 

guard  him  effectually  one  month  in  the  year.    The  cupidity  ol  in 

fish  speculator,  who  only  cares  for  the  greatest  number  of  cases  i 

can  pack  and  ship,  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  sta  emei 

of  that  time.     Let  it  be  somewhere  between  the  tenth  of  August  an 

the  first  of  October.     By  the  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  extrea 

upper  waters,  on  the  spawning  grounds,  the  fish  should  be  projecit 

during  their  entire  stay,  excepting  as  needed  solely  tor  the  purpu. 
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artificial  hatching.     But  of  this  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  can 

While  not  agreeing  with  this  intelligent  fisherman  as  to  the  pro- 
riet}'   of  shortening  the   close  season,  Ave  full}-   concur  as  to   the 
i.<olute  necessity  of  a  patrol  to  prevent  unlawful  fishing  while  the 
ihnon  are  passing  up  to  their  spawning  grounds.     We  also  concur 
i  his  suggestion  that  the  salmon  should  be  protected  on  their  breed- 
ig  beds.     The  most  important  spawning  ground  left  in  this  State  is 
!c  McCloud  River,  in  Shasta  County.     Its  banks  are  mainly  corn- 
iced of  lava  and  limestone,  and,  so  far  as  known,  they  contain  no 
lines.     B}'   some   inadvertence   or  intentional   manipulation,   this 
unity  was  exempted  from  the  law  creating  a  close  season  for  salmon, 
11(1  the  fish  are  persistently  taken  in  this  county  for  market,  while 
1  the  act  of  reproduction  on  their  spawning  beds.     We  respectfully 
rge  that  Shasta  County  be  reincorporated  in  the  law,  and  that  no 
ihnon  be  allowed  to  be  taken  there  during  the  close  season,  except 
n'  purposes  of  artificial  propagation. 

The  Chinese  and  others  continue  to  use  nets  of  a  mesh  much  finer 
ban  is  allowed  by  law,  and  the  young  of  all  kinds  of  salt  water  fi.sh 
hat  spawn  in  the  bays  and  estuaries,  are  persistently  caught,  dried, 
nd  shipped  to  China.  The  records  of  the  Custom  House  show  that 
here  were  shipped  to  China,  from  San  Francisco,  during  the  year 
nding  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  dried  fish 
lIkI  dried  shell  fish  valued  at  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
line  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars. 

We  have  caused  several  arrests  to  be  made  for  violations  of  this 
aw,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  act  as  local  police 
)ii  all  parts  of  the  ba}^  and  rivers,  and  we  see  no  remedy  except  in 
Dcreasing  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law,  involving  even,  if 
..lecessary,  the  destruction   of  the   nets,   when  used   out  of  season. 
Unless  in  some  way  the  wise  provisions  of  the  statute  are  compelled 
:o  be  observed,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  our  present  abundance  of 
jfish  will  not  decrease,  as  they  have  decreased  in  other  States,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disregard  of  wise  enactments  made  for  their  preserva- 
,tion  and  increase.     Ordinarily  salmon  should  reach  their  spawning 
grounds  on  the  McCloud  and  Little  Sacramento  by  the  twentieth  of 
August.     As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  heretofore  stated,  the  catch 
^^'as  never  so  great  as  during  the  past  fishing  season.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  close  season,  August  first,  the  river  was  filled  with 
,fish,  yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  reach  their  spawning  places. 
Mr.  Myron  Green,  the  deputy  in  charge  of  the  United  States  fish 
thatching    establishment    on    the    McCloud,    reported,     September 
fifteenth,  that  there  were  ten  salmon  in  the  McCloud  in  eighteen 
ihundred  and  seventy-six  to  one  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.     Up  to  that  time  but  five  million  eggs  had  been  taken,  while 
Inearly  ten  million  had   been   taken  in  a  corresponding  period  in 
[eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six.'    The  fish  were  in  the  Lower 
jSacramento  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  but  they  were  caught, 
, canned,  salted,  and  smoked,  in  defiance  of  the  law.     It  is  estimated 
jthat  the  "canneries"  took  fifty  thousand  after  the  first  of  August, 
and  that  there  were  salted  and  smoked  on  the  banks  of  the  sloughs 
and  other  by-places,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  more.     If  this  is 
I  to  continue,  the  Government  hatching  works  will  have  to  be  removed 
I  to  the  Columbia,  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  import  eggs  from  some 
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otlier  State,  even  to  keep  ui>  a  partial  supply  of  salmon  in  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  ,  .  ,  w  r  •  i  *•  /• 
In  addition  to  making  the  penalties  more  severe  tor  violations  of 
the  law  we  wouUi  recommend  tliat  the  law  be  so  amended  that  it 
<liall  l>e  nuule  a  misdemeanor  to  tisli  for  salmon  with  nets  or  traps 
iu'twriii  sunset  on  Saturday  and  sunrise  on  Monday  of  each  weeli. 
Tl;  -^  woulil  give  tiie  salmoil  the  freedom  of  the  river  one  day  in  the 
w. .  k.  do  no  injury  to  the  tishermen,  and  go  far  towards  continuing 
the  supply  in  our  rivers. 

SIIAI)  (alosa   pr-estabilis). 

Shad,  in  their  season,  are  becomintr  quite  numerous  in  the  Sacra- 
mento kiver.  The  experiment  of  their  importation  to  this  coast  hag 
resulted  satisfactorily.  The  river  is  of  proper  temperature,  and  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  food  for  the  young  fish  before  they  go  to  the 
ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  shad  brought  from  the 
Hudson  River  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  have  been 
to  the  ocean,  returned  and  spawr.ed.  No  shad  were  placed  in  the 
river  during  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  eight- 
een iunulred  and  seventy-five,  yet  shad  two  years  old  were  quite 
numerous  this  year,  and  they  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first 
imjiortation.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  we  now  have  shad  born 
in  the  Sacramento.  As  it  is  illegal  to  take  this  fish  prior  to  December 
of  this  year,  probably  there  has  been  no  systematic  fishing  for  thera, 
yet  numbers  have  been  accidentally  caught  in  traps  and  nets ;  prob- 
ably not  less  than  one  thousand  were  thus  taken  during  the  w^inter 
and  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  They  return 
from  the  ocean  at  an  earlier  season  of  the  year  than  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  States,  in  this  respect  corresponding  to  the  periods 
when  they  return  to  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
fir.«t  reported  this  year  were  taken  in  Sonoma  Creek,  January  sixth  ; 
the  latest,  two  at  Sacramento,  June  twentieth.  These  latter  were  full 
grown  fish,  a  male  and  female,  on  their  return  to  the  ocean  after  hav- 
ing visited  their  si)awning  grounds.  There  were  placed  in  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  at  Tehama,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
fifteen  thousand  young  shad;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
tliirty-five  thousand ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand — in  all,  up  to  the 
pre.<ent  time,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand.  All  of  these 
were  donations  from  the  United  States  Government,  but  in  some 
cases  we  have  paid  all,  and  in  others  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. We  hoped  during  the  past  summer  to  import  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  had  all  the  arrangements  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  failed  in  consequence  of  the  "  railroad  .strikes,"  which  unfor- 
tunately took  place  at  the  time  the  young  shad  were  ready  for  ship- 
ment. We  are  frequently  urged  to  make  larger  importations  of  shad, 
and  lill  the  rivers  immediately.  This  is  impossible  with  the  appro- 
priation at  our  disposal.  The  eggs  of  the  shad,  after  being  taken, 
are  hatched  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  while  floating 
in  the  water,  and  the  young  almost  immediately  require  food.  From 
the  Hud.;;on  to  California  in  seven  days,  is  the  greatest  distance  and 
longest  time  that  young  sliad  have  yet  been  transported.  With  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be  kept  alive 
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.lotlier  day.  We  can,  therefore,  only  receive  in  one  shipment  the 
•  --  of  the  fish  that  can  be  caught  in  one  night's  fishing.  This  rarely 
.  >  eels  one  hundred  thousand.  As  the  cost  of  the  passages  of  the 
-sary  attendants  from  the  Atlantic  and  their  return,  with 
,.ress  charges,  etc.,  equals  twelve  hundred  dollars,  we  have  not 
U  authorized  to  make  more  than  one  importation  a  year.  We 
■lit've,  however,  that  by  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  shad 
ill  be  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  Sacramento  to  warrant  the 
tempt  at  taking  ripe  fish  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  hatching 
,  our  own  waters.  Should  we  be  successful,  we  can  save  the 
qicnse  and  risk  of  importation,  and  all  our  appropriate  rivers 
iij.  in  a  few  years,  be  filled  with  this  valuable  fish.  Having 
;i-  in  view,  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  recommend  the  pas- 
ge  of  a  law  restricting  the  catching  of  shad  at  all  other  times  except 
■tween  January  first  and  April  first,  of  each  year.  This,  if  faithfully 
rsurved,  would  give  a  part  of  the  fish  an  opportunity  to  reach  their 
)awning  places. 

It  is  well  known  that  salmon,  after  going  to  the  ocean,  invariably 
?turn  to  the  river  of  their  birth  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  and 
lis  was  supposed  to  be  the  instinct  of  the  shad,  yet  we  have  infor- 
'lation  of  a  shad  having  been  taken  at  Wilmington,  and  others  in 
Aissian  River  and  in  the  Columbia,  points  on  the  coast  separated 
y  more  than  four  hundred  miles.  It  may  be  possible  that  as  these 
s!i  Ijecome  more  numerous  they  will  return  in  schools  to  the  Sacra- 
leiito,  the  young  following  their  elders  who  have  once  made  the 
i)urney.  Should  they  continue  to  enter  different  rivers  on  their 
aturn  from  the  ocean  they  will  soon  stock  all  on  the  coast  that  are 
ppropriate  to  them. 

I  WHITEFISH   (COREGONAS   ALBA). 

■  In  January  last  we  received  from  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
ioner  a  donation  of  three  hundred  thousand  eggs  of  the  whitefish. 
^hese  were  successfully  hatched  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
'.  G.  Woodbury,  at  the  State  hatching  house  at  Berkeley,  and  the 
oung  fish  were  distributed  as  follows :  Seventy-five  thousand  in 
)onner  Lake ;  fifty  thousand  in  Sereno  and  other  lakes  near  the 
mmmit,  in  Placer  County ;  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
and  in  Lake  Tahoe.  Including  twenty-five  thousand  placed  in 
vlear  Lake  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  twenty-five 
housand  in  Tulare  Lake  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
here  have  been  planted  in  the  waters  of  this  State  three  hundred 
Ind  fifty  thousand  of  these  valuable  food  fish.  We  believe  they 
lave  lived  in  Clear  Lake,  also  in  Tulare.  It  was  reported  in  a  Lake 
Jounty  paper,  that  a  whitefish  was  taken  in  Clear  Lake  April  tenth, 
nghteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  which  measured  afoot  in  length. 
j\Ve  have  no  positive  information  that  they  have  found  a  congenial 
•lome  in  Tulare  Lake,  but  have  heard  reports  that  a  few  have  been 
|;een.  As  these  fish  can  only  be  taken  with  a  net,  and  as  these  are 
"arely  used  on  these  lakes,  their  waters  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  fully  stocked  before  they  are  extensively  fished.  There  can 
jiardly  be  any  doubt  but  they  w411  succeed  in  Tahoe  and  other  lakes 
aear  the  summit  of  the  Sierra — the  climate,  water,  and  food  being 
aot  dissimilar  to  those  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior,  in 
which  they  are  indigenous.     These  fish  live  upon  small  Crustacea, 
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1  fi,..  rnrkv  uiul  -M-iivel  bottoms  of  lakes.     Ihey  grow  tc 

found  on  the  '«f^*^>    ' '  ' '^.i  ,  lialf  pounds,  and  constitute  the  most 
weiRii  an  avenge  ot  ^J'^.^.  ;  \7 ''    '.     vni-  neir  the  great  lakes.     P 
i,„portant   ood  ti.h  ^  ,/,*'  l^  ^^  V  J^^^s^^aA's :     "  Fe^v  fishes  of  Noi, 
fe....or  Ha.rd   m     i.     '1  '^;*Xrts  for    heir' multiplication.''     We  a 
AnuM;K-a  wdl  iK^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  i    ^^^^^^  winter  ai^, 

'r!y''w\ti  uie    eceiN^^^^^^^^^  l^^^tching  ani  distributing  th5 

H^hlo^lirmoinUu;^^^^^  that  are  accessible  during  the  winiJ 

'"'^"^'''^-  CATFISH    (I'lMELODUS    CATTUS). 

The  <.eventv-four  Schuykill   catfish   imported   in   eighteen  hu7| 
1  le  se\em>  j    placed  in    akes  near  Sacramento,  hav*'" 

•^'^'; ..?  iTo  a  v-i"  r  ex?e^  ^^  T^^^^^^  already  furnish   an   importatl  <^ 
''VTvi     tip  il.h   food  supply  of  the  City  of  Sacramento  anv 
vt  :  !;"  'Fr    n  tl'i.  "ease  wl  have  distribu^d  eight  thousand  fo^ 
hm  I  cd  to  appropriate  waters,  in  the  Counties  ot  Napa,  Monterey^l 
I  0     \   tvj  es    F reino,  Tulare,  Santa  Cruz,.  Shasta  Solano  Alameda 
S^n  iiego  Yolo.  Santa  Barbara,  and  Siskiyou.     These  should  the 
thr  ve  alil  increase  as  they  have  m  Sacramento,  will  lurnish  ai 
abun  lance  if  valuable  food  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  lakes  am 
Xiig  Is  of  the  interior,  and  replace  the  bony  and  worthless  chub 
and  s  ckers  that  now  inhabit  these  places.     It  may  be  proper  to  cal 
a  tention  to  the  fact  that  these  fish  have  become  so  numerous  ii  tb 
hike',  near  Sacramento  that  they  can  now  be  obtained  in  an>  quan 
tity  fur  stocking  other  appropriate  waters  m  any  part  ot  the  fetate. 


CARP. 


In  exchange  for  California  trout  eggs  sent  to  the  Department  c  ' 
Agriculture  of  Japan,  we  received,  in  May  last,  eighty-eight  Japanes 
carp  These  were  all  young  fish.  We  have  had  them  placed  m  th 
aquarium,  at  Woodward's  Garden,  where  they  are  regularly  led  am 
cared  for  When  they  shall  have  arrived  at  maturity  they  wi  b 
placed  in  some  appropriate  lake  or  slough  in  the  interior  and  tliei 
increase  will  be  used  to  stock  the  warm  waters  of  our  valleys.  Mi 
Seki/awa  Akeiko,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  ot  Japan  n 
writing  to  us  of  these  fish,  says:  "They  grow  very  fast,  in  ire 
years  they  may  be  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  We  consider  thee 
one  of  the  best  fish  in  fresh  water."  _  .  ^    -,  r    j 

Professor  Baird,  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  imported  troD 
tlie  headwaters  of  the  Danube  a  number  of  the  king  carp,  ihea 
are  now  breeding  in  ponds  at  Druid  Hill,  near  Baltimore.  1H 
increase  will  be  ready  for  distribution  during  the  coming  summej 
We  are  promised  a  large  consignment.  The  king  carp  is  considere' 
the  most  valuable  and  delicately  flavored  food  fish  ot  the  carp  land 
ilv.  These  and  the  Japanese  carp,  when  they  can  be  distributed  t 
afl  the  sloughs,  reservoirs,  and  lakes  of  the  interior,  wi  1  lurnisli 
valuabk'  increase  of  fish  food.  They  will  be  a  very  excellent  subst 
tute  for  the  worthless  and  unpalatable  fish  of  the  warm  waters  ot  tn 
great  valleys  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

t 
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AWA    (CHANOS   CYPKINELLA)    AND    MULLET. 

,In  exchange  for  some  salmon  and  trout  eggs,  sent  to  the  Hawaiian 

1  nds  we  deceived,  in  July  last,  nearly  one  hundred  fish  called 

•a  •'    These  we  placed  in  1  small  stream  at  Bridgeport,  in  Solano 

•untv,  where  they  could  have  free  access  to  brackish  and  ^^It  wa  ^r 

•lev  are  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  food  fish  of  the  Hawaiian 

llands  of  fine  flavor,  and  thrive  in  fresh,  brackish,  and  salt  water. 

here  they  have  access  to  salt  water,  they  grow  to  weigh  an  average 

five  pounds.     We  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  find  congemal 

3mes  and  grow  and  multiply  in  the  waters  of  this  State       n  Decem- 

'?  we  are  promised  a  consignment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  mullet, 

i'd  to  be  a^superior  food  fish,  which  also  lives  equally  well  m  fresh 

:  salt  water. 

I  TROUT.  • 

In  Januarv  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  we  purchased 
ae  himdiec  'and  thirty-three  thousand  Eastern  trout  eggs  Mmo 
ZiMoUs)  which  were  received  in  good  condition,  and  hatched  at  the 
ate  hatching  house,  at  Berkeley.  We  also  purchased  forty-five 
ousand  eg^s^of  the  McCloud  River  trout  {salmo  ^rr^dea),  w.hich  were 
atched  at 'the  same  place.     The  former  ^'^^'^^^'^^'^ '^^^^^^^^^ 

I  nroner  streams  in  Siskivou,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  riacei, 
?evadT  Santa  Cruz,  San  Mateo,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
^X  a\!d  S^^^^^^  Clkra  Counties.  The  latter  -.f-^^V  Coun^^^^^ 
•lacer,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Santa  Clara  ^^nd  Monterey  Count^^ 
^he  McCloud  River  trout  is  a  valuable  fish,  of  fine  tta\or,  anci,  oiten 
eacMng  four  pounds  in  weight.  It  grows  more  rapidly  haian> 
.ther  trout  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  No  more  valuable  ^  aiiety 
f  tiwt    ould  be  distributed.     So  many  of  our  streams  have  been 

lepleted  of  trout  by  mining,  sawdust  and  ill^al  fi^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^ 
Iiould  be  done  towards  restocking  them,     ^ut  the  salmon  has  s^^ 
nuch  commercial  value,  and  gives  employment  to  s^  jnan>  peop^^^^ 
hat  we  have  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  devote  the  greater  pait  ol  the 
q.propriation  to  keeping  up  the  supply  ot  this  tisli. 

BLACK  BASS,  EELS,  AND  LOBSTERS,  ETC. 

The  black  bass  placed  in  Napa  and  Alameda  Creeks  have  increased ; 
nifilv  have  &caught,  and  by  June,  -fhteen  hunc^red  and  s^^^^ 
pntvVioht  the  voung  can  be  planted  m  other  appropriate  stieams. 
R  i^'afd  that  a  few  fek  have  been  caught,  but  they  have  not  become 
mm;?ous  We  hear  reports  of  a  few  lobsters  having  been  akeii  n 
the  Bav  of  San  Francisco,  near  Redwood,  but  ^f /j^f^.^.^^^lt Siave 
Urr.ught  to  us  for  identification.  It  is  also  reported  that  tautog  liave 
b.H.n  seen  in  the  market  of  San  Francisco.  A  majority  of  the  var.e 
i.Vof  1^4  inXted  from  the  Atlantic  States  have  become  acclimaied, 
'^■:^i^ci:^inonv.aiers.  I^  any  portion  ot  the  a^-opn^ 
can  be  spared  from  the  hatching  of  salmon  we  ^mU  make  anotner 
•it  eiiiDt  at  the  importation  of  a  car  load  of  lobsters  and  eels^  .  Suffi- 
;    ait  experience  has  now  been  had  to  insure  success  in  bringing 

II  terta'uVe  across  the  continent.  Could  they  be  -e^^f  f^  1/ ^^Y^" 
duced  in  quantities  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Coa^t  they  ^vouia 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  food  supply. 
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HATCIIINCI-HOUSE. 

Wi'  timl  ilu-  Slate  luiteliing-hoiise,  at  Berkeley,  to  be  too  small  for 
till'  .lu-mtitifs  of  lish  ivquircd  to  be  luitcbed.  In  addition,  the  sup- 
plv  of  water  is  nneertain  and  unrelial)le.  During  the  last  spring  the 
State  nearly  snllered  a  .-erious  los.s  of  young  fish  m  consequence  ot  the 
failure  of  water.  We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Chabot,  of  the  San 
Lvandro  Water  Works,  for  facilities  afibrded  us  in  this  emergency, 
an«l  to  our  Foreman,  Mr.  J.  G.  Woodbury,  for  his  ready  resources 
and  untiring  energy  in  saving  the  young  fish  then  in  the  hatching 
troughs.  Sliould  the  Legislature  make  the  necessary  approoriation, 
we  deem  it  advisable  to  nrocure  a  proper  location  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  on  whicti  to  erect  a  larger  State  hatching-house. 

LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEES. 

We  Would  urge  that  the  fishery  interests  of  this  State  are  so  impor- 
tant, and  are  inereasing  so  rapidly,  that  at  each  session,  the  Legislature 
will'be  importuned  to  make  changes  in  the  laws  which  regulate  this 
industry.  It  appears  to  be,  therefore,  necessary  that  each  House 
should  now  luive  a  .standing  committee  on  fisheries.  Such  commit- 
tees could  take  testimony  which  would  be  valuable,  and  they  could 
then  prepare  intelligent  and  enlightened  legislation,  which  would 
have  the  ett'ect  of  continuing  and  increasing  the  supply  of  food  fish 
in  our  waters.  Other  coast  States  have  found  this  to  be  not  only 
necessary  but  profitable. 

RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  since 
the  last  report : 

RECHPTS. 

August  4.  1875— By  cash  on  hand  last  report $1,295  42 

Februan.'  9,  1S77 — By  cash  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 5.000  00 

Januart-  C.  1877 — By  cash  returned,  express  on  salmon  eggs  for  New  Zealand 11  50 

February  7.  Ift77 — By  cash  returned,  express  on  salmon  eggs  for  New  Zealand 13  00 

May  ;U,  ls77 — By  cash  returned,  Sportman's  Club 2  25 

July  10.  1B77 — By  cash  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 5,000  00 

$11,322  17 

E.XPKXDITURES. 

Octob-  r  7,  1875— To  expenses,  250,000  salmon  eggs  to  Kern  River...  $51   GO 

OrtoU-r  7,  1875— To  telegram  to  Bakersfield 1  00 

Octoljer  10, 1875 — To  Myron  Green,  balance  expenses  to  Kern   River.  69  51 

Dectmber  10,  1875— To'W.  Bassett, expense  transporting  catfish 10  00 

January  11,  1876— To  W.  F.  Hubbard,  labor  salmon  hatching  on 

Tnickeo   150  00 

.1, ,,,,,.,    II    i>-7'-— To  telegram  to  L.  Stone 1   12 

-To  A.  Precce,  copying  report  for  State  Printer 50  00 

•  —To  discount  on  sale  of  silver 6  25 

1^76 — To  L.  Stonf.  on  account  purchase  of  trout  eggs 111  25 

- .  1876 — To  W.  F.  Hubbard,  balance  in  full  hatching  salmon 

279  25 

-To  exi)re8sage  on  salmon  trays  to  Redding 3  00 

—To  L.  Stone,  balance  in  full  on  trout  eggs 87  52 

.M.i.'.  ii  IT.  l-:ii — To  J.  G.   Woodbur}',  transporting  trout  to  Lake 

and  Najia  <'ouutiea 82  35 

Mar<-h  22,  1.^76— To  express  and  telegram*"^'"""""'!!^^!.'!  1   15 

March  29, 1876— To  expenses  incurred  bv  J.  D.  Farwell 53  36 


Carried  forward §95g  7g      $11,322  17 
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ight  forward $956  76     $11,322  17 

1S76 — To  drayage  and  freight  on  air  pump  for  shad 38  80 

: .  1876 — To  telegram  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  shad 13  60 

^.  1876 — To  labor  and  ice  for  shad  at  Sacramento 4  75 

10,  1S76— To  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  expressage  on  shad  from 

ke,  Mass 140  60 

1  2.  ls7(i — To  fare  and  expenses  of  Clark  and  Bean  with  shad.  421  44 

12,  1876— To  return  fare  of  Clark  and  Bean  to  Washington. __  228  60 
IS,  1876 — To  prosecutions  under  salmon   law,  freight,  tele- 

.  etc 46  75 

•r  12,  1876— To  David  Griffin,  labor  and  care  trout ._.  50  00 

4,  1877 — To  telegrams  December  12th,  22d,  and  January  4th  7  65 

4,  1877 — To  express  on  whitelish  eggs  from  Michigan 23  00 

y  4,  1877 — To  wire  cloth  and  repairs  to  hatching  house 45  35 

1  iiary  4,  1877 — To  express  on  trout  eggs  from  New  Hampshire 39  67 

[  u.u  V  9,  1877 — To   wire  cloth,  fares  of  Woodburv,  and  telegrams 

.   Xiw  Hampshire ." 27  32 

I  u;iiy  10,  1877 — To  telegram  to  Michigan,  etc.,  wire  cloth 4  85 

i  luiiy  15,  1877 — To  Woodburj',  one  month's  salary,  hatching 150  00 

I  uary  17,  1877 — To  express  on  whiteiish  eggs  from  Michigan,  dray- 

■/.i-  and  telegram 27  64 

I  uary  23,  1877 — To  Ellis,  one  month's  labor,  $60,  express  on  trout 

_'_'- iVom  New  Hampshire,  etc 105  50 

Luarv  24,  1877 — To  Livingston  Stone,  on  account  of  transportation 

llolVsters 142  50 

liu: -v  27,  1877 — To  Expense  of  transporting  whitefish  to  Donner 

30  00 

V  5,  1877 — To  carpenter  work  on  hatching  house,  freight,  etc.,  53  55 
:  .i  luuy  9,  1877— To  Livingston  Stone,  hatching  1,500,000  salmon__  1,500  00 
•jruarv  19,  877 — To  express   on  trout  eggs.   New  Hampshire,   and 

ele-ram 27  05 

V  12,  1877 — To  express  on  land-locked  salmon  eggs,  Maine, 

■legrams 16  15 

I'liiy  14,  1877- — To  transporting  whitefish  to  Tahoe,  Capital  Sav- 

iii-   Bank  advanced 98  11 

•  luarv  28,  1877 — To  freight,  cans,  transporting  trout,  and  telegram  7  65 
.r:i  nv  28, 1877— To  Woodbury,  salarv,  $150  j  Ellis,  labor,  $60 ;  and 

raiisporting  fish,  etc 1 258  70 

I  rch  5,  1877— To  Stone  and  Hooper,  133,400  trout  eggs.  New  Hamp- 

■hii-e 481  71 

Ijirch  5,  1877 — To  transporting  trout  to  South  Yuba  and  American, 

i!tc 22  32 

iirch  19,  1877 — To  Woodbury,  salary  one  month 150  00 

itrch  26,  1877 — To  transporting  trout  and  whitefish,  etc 47  20 

trch  26,  1877 — To  iron  pipe  for  hatching  house,  express,  and  tele- 
rams  101  72 

Tch  28,  1877— To   Seth   Green,    balance  due,  $50  50;    Ellis,  one 

onth's  labor,  $60 110  50 

rch  28,  1877 — To  express,  etc.,  on  cans  and  fish 6  04 

rch  28,  1877 — To  ice  used  in  transporting  fish 32  95 

»ril  13,  1877 — To  Ellis,  six  davs'  labor,  $12 ;  express  and  telegrams, 

p  90 ; 20  90 

itril  15,  1877 — To  Woodbury,  salary  $150,  and  freight  on  eggs  and 

lash,$23  75 173  50 

|)ril  23,  1877— To  fish  to  Eussian  River,  cartage,  etc 14  70 

bril  27,  1877 — To  expense  of  trout  to  North  Fork  of  American  River  10  75 
iiy  1,  1877 — To  fourteen  days' labor  to  Dunn,  and   freight  on  dis- 
tributing fish , 82  15 

ay  28,  1877 — To  express  charges  and  labor 33  10 

|iy  30,  1877 — Importation  of  carp  from  Japan 30  00 

;iy  31,  1877 — -To  Woodbury,  two  weeks'  services  and  telegram 75  80 

ne  23,  1877 — ^To  expenses,  fares,  and  labor  on  shad,  Sacramento 

land  Tehama 96  00 

lly  10,  1877— To  discount  on  silver 27  50 

lly  12,  1877 — To  Clark  and  assistants,  shad  at  Tehama, ice  and  tel- 

legram 79  55 

|ly  17,  1877— To  Whittier,  catching  and  distributing  catfish 41  25 

ily  20,  1877— To  Green,  45,000  McCloud  trout  eggs,  etc 182  00 

|ly  27,  1877 — To  expenses,  importation   and   distribution  of   fish, 

Honolulu 25  50 

Carried  forward $9,317  13     $11,322  17 
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■.;;„;;• 'cans  for  VmD«i>iirtinK  fish 100  00 

-  nn.r.li9lributintc  l.'iOO  callish..-    S3  00 

:,.  U.  Dunn,  prosecution  violations  ot  salmon  ^^^  ^^ 

■..  i;,vVrv".Vwo  "weeks-  InlH.r ----- -  25  65 

,,  N    I^'vclv  an<l  a--«i!<tant,  one  week..--.---  ^o  uu 

.,  il'.-nry    l''ilzer,  catoliing    and    distributing  ^^  ^^ 

/^;vclViindBriMlley]tendaysworkatCk)ilins-  ^_^  ^^^ 

1,. ..  si«ti;ti;;:::i:i--"-ii-------  4000 

... .      i.  lai.  -  ->,.i  ,  xj"  n-=*of  witnesses.People  vs.  Cor-  ^^  ^^ 

,'<cf-To  Fly  nn",  twenty 'days,  witness,  People  vs.  Cor-  ^^  _^ 

242  75 


-ToC^wdVryi  Preston,  People  vs.  Labella,  Gari- 


. .,  .iu'r  nVmi-To  KimbeVind  WhltVier^^^^^  Siskiyou,  and  ^^  ^^ 

rShVriir  of  San  Joaquin,  serving  notices.  2  60 

'   Australia,  care  of  fish ^J,ll 

,-,-,:      .  ■  :  :.-v<l  States,  on  account  hatching  salmon 5U0  UU 

o  'i'877'_To  freiffht.  fish  cans,  and  cartage — --  1  25 

.    g[  i877_To  J.  I).  Farwell,  bill  transporting  trout,  Ala-  ^^  ^^ 

Nove'^tbcVie.'isn-To  li.'  a  MaVks;copving  report 50  00 

November  1«,  1977— Amount  on  hand  to  balance ^oo^ 

$11,322  17     $11. oL'-' 

Tlii'^  balance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  .sixty-three  do 
lar^  and  thirteen  cents  will  be  consumed  m  payments  to  become  di: 
for^he  salmon  now  hatching  on  McCloud  River,  and  in  the  expend 
to  be  incurred  in  the  hatching  of  white  fish  eggs,  and  other  hsh  eg^ 
promised  to  be  donated  by  the  United  States  during  the  present  wii 

ter. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  B.  REDDING, 

S.  R.  THROCKMORTON, 

J.  D.  FARWELL, 

Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  10,  1877. 
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Henry  0.  Stanfield 
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BIENNIAL    REPORT 


ffl 


IftSEllIE  MILE! 


MARIPOSA  BIG  TREB  GROVE. 


REPORT. 


is  Excellency, 

William  Irwin, 

Governor  of  California: 

^tr:     In  accordance  with  law,  the  Commissioners  to  manage  the 
-inite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  have  the  honor  to 
lit  the  following  as  their  Biennial  Report: 

■As  great  ignorance  seems  to  exist  on  tlie  part  of  the  pnblic,  with 
igard  to  the  true  relations  of  the  State  towards  the  Yosemite  Valley 
£id  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  the  Commissioners  think  the 
fesent  a  fitting  occasion  to  give  a  history  of  the  valley,  and  of  their 
cnnection  with  it:  first,  in  order  that  the  fictitious  claims  of  inter- 
clted  persons  to  its  discovery  and  settlement  may  be  set  at  rest;  and, 
'8cond!y,  that  the  public  may  learn  the  obstacles  that  have  been 
irown  in  their  way,  and  prevented  them  carrying  oat  more  fully 
te  obvious  intent  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  by  which  the  two  tracts, 
<ibracing  tlie  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove, 
\TG  granted  to  the  State  of  California.  In  order  that  what  follows 
lay  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  would  be  well,  before  going  farther, 
^give  a  brief  description  of  the  Yosemite. 

■The  Yosemite  Valley  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
!''^'it  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  in  a  direct  line  nearly  due 
from  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  At  this  point,  the  range  of 
1 'dutains  is  a  little  more  than  seventy  miles  wide,  and  the  valley 
I'-s  just  midway  between  the  east  and  west  bases.  To  quote  from  the 
^.ide-book  of  the  Geological  Survey,  published  under  authority  of 
te  Legislature,  it  is  a  nearly  level  area,  about  six  miles  in  length, 
i'lm  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  sunk  almost  a  mile  in  perpen- 
Ccular  depth  below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  region,  and 
trougli  the  center  of  which  runs  the  }.Ierced  River.  It  may_  be 
iluglily  likened  to  a  gigantic  trough,  hollowed  in  the  mountains, 
I'arly  at  right  angles  to  their  general  trend.  This  trough  is  quite 
i'egular,  having  several  reentering  angles  and  square  recesses,  set 
l!ck,  as  it  were,  into  its  sides.  Still  a  general  northeasterly  direction 
ij  maintained  in  the  depression,  until  we  arrive  at  its  upper  end, 
^:ien  it  turns  sharply  at  right  angles,  almost,  and  soon  divides  into 
tree  branches,  through  either  of  which  we  may,  going  up  a  series  of 
J?antic  steps,  ascend  to  the  general  level  of  the  Sierras.  Down  each 
(  these  branches,  or  caiions,  descend  streams,  forks  of  the  Merced, 
oning  down  the  steps  in  stupendous  waterfalls.  At  its  lower  end,  the 
'lley  contracts  into  a  narrow  gorge,  or  canon,  with  steeply  inclined 
nils,  and  not  having  the  U  slope  of  the  Yosemite,  but  the  usual  V 
km  of  California  valleys. 


i 


riu-  ttM-ritorv  cinln'accd  by  the  Yosomito  frrant  comprises  the  wholo 
of  (ho  vallov  jM-opor,  and  extends  back  from  the  ed.t^o  of  tlie  i)recii)ico 
;  venire  distance  of  one  mile.  Tliis  covers  an  area  of  thirty-six 
mI  one  hun<h-cd  and  eleven  and  fonrteen  one-hnndredths  acres. 
'I'ho  liip  Tr«'.- i,n-ant,  sitnated  twelve  and  one-half  miles  south  from 
tlic  Vosemitc  j^rant,  contains  two  thousand  live  hundred  and  ei<:lity- 
nine  and  seventy-six  one-hundredths  acres,  and  the  two  combined 

'•"  ite  tliirty-ei"ht  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  one-liun- 

acres,  or  about  sixty  square  miles.  Although  the  Yoscniito 
-1,11.1  covers  a  very  extensive  area,  not  less,  in  fact,  than  fifty-six 
square  miles,  very  iittle,  and  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  tract, 
can  be  made  useiul  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which  the  Act 
of  ('on,!.:;rc.>5s  has  devoted  it,  namely,  as  a  place  for  "public  use,  resort, 
and  recreation."  All  the  land  extending  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
blufTs.  which  form  tlie  limits  of  tlie  valley,  is  high,  much  of  it  exceed- 
ing eight  thousand  feet,  and  it  is  either  very  rocky,  or  else  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  heavy  timber,  so  as  to  render  it  entirely  unfit 
for  purpo.ses  of  cultivation. 

On  the  level  of  the  valley  there  are  only  one  thoiLsand  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  acres,  of  which  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  are 
meadow  lands,  and  the  remainder  fern  or  high  lands,  requiring  to 
be  subdued  and  cultivated  before  they  can  be  made  available. 
Tiius,  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  grant  can  be  regarded  a.« 
arable. 

From  time -immemorial,  the  Yosemite  Valley  had  been  regarded 
by  the  Indian  tribes  living  on  both  the  western  and  ea,stern  slo])CS  ol 
the  Sierra,  as  a  stronghold,  or  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  a.*: 
well  as  a  spot  where  a  large  stock  of  acorns  could  be  gathered  for 
tlieir  winter  supply  of  food.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  the  white 
settlers  who  lived  on  the  streams  which  head  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  Yosemite,  finding  themselves  unable  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
neighboring  Indians,  organized  for  their  protection  a  military  com- 
pany, under  Captain  Boling,  who,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one 
pursued  a  party  of  these  Indians  that  had  been  committing  depreda- 
tions in  the  lower  foothills,  into  the  mountains  and  into  the  Ycsemite 
where  they  had  taken  refuge.  On  their  return,  the  party  gave  an 
account  of  this  wonderful  valley,  and  others  tried  to  find  it  that  same 
year,  but  failed  in  their  endeavors.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  Captain  Boling  again  went  with  some  companions  for  tlu 
purpose  of  proving  his  a.ssertions,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Stin.son,  then  a  resident  of  Mariposa,  started  out 
on  a  hunting  expedition  with  a  party  of  ten  others,  and  in  theii 
wanderings  in  .search  of  game,  as  well  as  out  of  curiosity,  penetrated 
as  iar  as  the  Yosemite,  where  they  spent  some  time. '  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchings,  being  engaged  in  getting 
together  materials  to  illustrate  the  scenery  of  California,  for  the 
Calijornia  Maf/azine,  collected  a  party  and  made  the  first  regulai 
tourist's  visit  to  the  Yosmite,  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  Th( 
same  year  another  party,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons,  Avent  in  froir 
Maripo.sa;  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  the  regular  pleasure 
travel  commenced,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  As  earlj 
as  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  valley  was  resorted  to  b} 
invalids  and  persons  suffering  from  the  great  and  prolonged  heat  o 
the  summer  months  in  the  towns  of  the  lower  foothills.  This  year 
a  party  of  twenty-two  persons  spent  three  weeks  in  the  Yosemite 


(1  with  them  were  a  lady  and  child,  this  latter  only  three  months 
1,  and  both  supposed  to  be  dying  when  they  left  Mariposa,  but  who 

urned  in  good  health  and  vigorous  condition,  after  an  absence  of 
;  Aveeks.     These  facts  are  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that  a  trip 

i!u'  Yosemite,  even  in  those  early  days,  was  regarded  as  no  hard- 
]\>.  but  on  the  contrary,  was  looked  upon  as  a  pleasure  excursion, 

I  -ometimes  undertaken  by  ladies  in  delicate  health. 

II  ic  first  house  was  built  in  the  valley  in  the  autumn  of  eighteen 
:  lulred  and  fifty-six,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  ground  where 
!•!'  k's  Hotel  now  stands. 

1  he  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  the  main  building 

'  rly  occupied  by  Mr.  Hutchings,  was  erected  by  Hite  &  Beardsley, 

i  H I  kept  it  as  a  public  house  during  that  season.     It  afterwards  passed 

n  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sullivan  &  Cashman,  of  San  Francisco, 
;  •  a  debt,  as  the  Commissioners  understand,  but  was  still  kept  as  an 
i  t(  1  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
-;ty-one,  by  a  Mr.  Peck;  afterwards  by  a  Mr.  Longhurst;  and 
:  tween  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
rvt  iit3'-five  by  Mr.  Hutchings. 

I'lior  to  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  only  actual 
•;tkr  and  resident  in  the  valley,  was  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamon,  who, 
ricr  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  has  lived  there  uninterruptedly, 
iitii  his  death  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-four,  the  following  Act  of  Congress 
VIS  passed,  granting  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove 
(  Big  Trees  to  the  State  of  California: 

.  -V'T  AUTHORIZING  A  GRAXT  TO  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  OF  THE 
••  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,"  AXD  THE  LAND  EMBRACING  THE  "MARIPOSA  BIG 
TilEE  GROVE." 

[Ajjproved  June  30,  18G4.] 

•  i-cted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
si  assembled : 

^KCTiox  1.     That  there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  granted  to  the  State  of  California,  the  '"Cleft" 

(•■  Gorge"  in  the  Crranite  Peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  situated  in  the  County  of 

]iri])o.~a,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  and   the  headwaters  of  the  Merced  River,  and  known  as  the 

' Semite  Valley,  with  its  branches  and  spurs,  in  estimated  length,  fifteen  miles,  and  in  average 

'  I'll,  one  mile  back  from  the  main  edge  of  the  precipice  on  each  side  of  the  valley;  with  the 

ulition,  nevertheless,  that  the  said  State  shall  accept  this  grant  upon  the  express  conditions 

tu  the  premises  shall  be  held  for  public  use,  resort  and  recreation,  and  shall  be  inalienable  for 

5  time,  but  leases,  not  extending  ten  years,  may  be  granted  for  portions  of  said  premises.     All 

i  f,i,,i.i  derived  from  leases  of  privileges,  to  be  expended  in  the  preservation  and  improvement 

I'Toperty,  or  the  roads  leading  thereto.     The  boundaries  to  be  established  at  the  cost  of 

ite,  by   the   United    States  Surveyor-General  of  California,  whose   official   plat,  when 

I  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  shall  constitute  the  evidence  of  the 

■;te'nt,  and  limits  of  said  Cleft  or  Gorge;  the  premises  to  be  managed  by  the  Governor  of 

0,  with  eight  other  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  bj'  the  Executive  of  California,  and 

ill  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

.  -.     And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  there  shall  likewise  be,  and  there  is  hereby  granted 

Uhe  State  of  California,  the  tracts  embracing  what  is  known  as  "Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove;" 

lit  to  exceed  the  area  of  four  sections,  and  to  be  taken  in  legal  sub-divisions  of  one-quarter 

iKion  each,  with  the  like  stipulation  as  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  as  to  the 

lute's  acceptance,  with  like  conditions  as  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  as  to  inalienability, 

;jt  with  the  same  lease  privilege;  the  income  to  be  expended  in  preservation,  improvement, 

i|d  protection  of  the  property  ;  the  premises  to  be  managed  by  Commissioners,  as  stipulated  in 

p  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  taken  in  legal  sub-divisions  as  aforesaid;  and  the  official 

;lit  of  the  United  States  Surveyor-General,  when  affirmed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Gen- 

•:il  Land  Oflice,  to  be  the  evidence  of  the   locus   of  said    Mariposa   Big   Tree  Grove.     (Chap. 

'  XXXIV of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  passed  at  the  SOth  Congress,  Session  1.) 


Soon  11^  i.c)>.Ml)le  after  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  above  Act  was 
•ecived  in  Ciilifornia,  F.  F.  Low,  then  Governor,  issued  the  follow- 


re 

ing  proi  hunation : 


PROCLAMATION. 

StaTK    op   rALIFOKNIA,    ExECUTIVK    DEPARTMENT,  I 

Sacramento,  Septenilx-r  2.Hth,  18G4.         , 


WiiKiirAS.  The  riiit<'d   States,  by  an  Act  popsed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-eiphth  Con- 

...    I.  ..  irrantotl  to  this  State  the'territorj-  comprieing  the  "Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa 

'  ive,"  to  be  held  and  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  said  Act ;  and  whereas,  it  ir 

\  :n  the  Act,  that  the  management  and  control  of  the  tracts  of  land  shall  bo  cou- 

■!'  Conimii-sioners.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor; 

.  l<fl  it  known,  that   I.  Frederick  F.  Low.  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 

'i   'ity  in  nn-  veste<l,  have  appointed  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whit- 

■  v,  I  W.  Raymond,  E.  S.  Jlolden,  Alexander  Peering,  George  W.  Coulter 

< 'ommissioners,  to  whom   is  confided  the  management  of  the  aforosaio 

.1.     Ami  1  hereby  warn  and  command  all  persons  to  desist  from  trespassing  or  sef 

-  lid  territory-,  and  from  cutting  timber  or  doing  any  unlawful  acts  within  the  linii;; 

'ition:»  for  the  improvement  of  the  aforesaid  tracts  of  land,  or  for  leases  should  b< 
:  •  (^mmissioners  through  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  Bear  Valley,  Mariposa  County. 

In  t.-uinony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  c 
California  to  bo  affixed,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-fijur 

[l.  8-1  FRED'K  F.  LOW, 

Governor  of  California. 
Attest:     B.  B.  Rkddixg.  Secretary  of  State. 
By  F.  W.  Redding,  Deputy. 

Tiie  surveys  nece.s.sary  to  establish  "the  locus,  extent,  and  limits' 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  asrequirec 
by  the  Act  of  Congress,  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hun 
dred  and  sixty-four,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  tht 
above  i)roclamation,  under  the  direction  of  James  T.  Gardner,  wh( 
was  api)ointed  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor  for  that  purpose. 

The  official  plat  of  this  work  was  forwarded  by  the  Surve\'or-Gen 
eral  of  California  to  Washington,  and  accepted  by  the  Commissione: 
of  tlip  General  Land  Office. 

Before,  however,  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grov( 
could  become  tlie  property  of  the  State,  it  was  necessary  that  tht 
grant  made  by  Congress  should  be  accepted  by  the  State  Legislature 
This  was  done  during  the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-fivi 
and  six,  when  the  following  Act  was  passed  : 

AX  ACT  TO  ACCEPT  THE  GRANT  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  T^ 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  OF  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY  AND  BIG  TRE! 
GROVE.  AND  TO  ORGANIZE  TIIE  BOARD  OF  COMMLSSIONERS,  AND  T^ 
FULLY  E.MPOWER  THEM  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  OB.JECTS  OF  THE  GRANT 
AND   FULFILL   THE  PURPOSES  OF   THE   TRUST. 

[Approved  April  2,  18GC.] 

Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  an  Act  authorizing  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Califomi 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  of  the  land  embracing  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  approved  Jun 
thirtieth,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  there  was  granted  to  the  State  of  Californi 
in  the  terms  of  said  Act,  said  valley  and  the  lands  embracing  said  grove,  upon  certain  cond 
tions  and  stip)ilations  therein  expressed;  now,  therefore, 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows 

Sbctiox  \.  The  State  of  California  does  herebv  accept  said  grant  upon  the  conditions,  reservi 
tions,  and  stipulations  contained  in  said  Act  of  Cono-ress. 


,  appointed  bv  him  on  the  twentv-eight  v....  „.  ^^^^....,^., 

hundred  and  sixty-fmir.  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  Act,  are  heVeby  constituted  a  Boat 


'ii.inage  said  premises,  and  any  vacancy  occurring  therein  from  death,  removal,  or  any  cause- 

!.e  filled  by  the  appointment  of  ihe  Governor.     They  shall  be  known  in  law  as  "The  Coin- 

ncrs  to  manage  the  Yoseniitc  Valley  and  the  Maripo^^a  Big  Tree  Grove,"  and  by  such 

they  and  tiieir  successors  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  manage  and 

uister  the  grant  made,  and  the  trust  created  by  said  Act  of  Congress,  and  shall  have  full 

:    to  make  and  adopt  all  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  their  own  government,  and  the 

■.  I  iiiment,  improvement,  and  jireservation  of  said  premises,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 

•j.in  of  tiie  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  of  said  Act  making  the  grant,  or  of  any  law  of 

"OSS  or  of  the  Legislature.     They  shall  hold  their  first  meeting  at  the  time  and  place  to  be 

led  by  the  Governor,  and  thereafter  as  their  own  rules  shall  prescribe,  and  a  majority  shall 

utc  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.     They  shall  elect  a  President  and  Secretary, 

nv  other  officers  from  their  number,  as  their  rules  may  [)rescribe. 

.  3.     None  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  receive  an}'  compensation  for  their  services  as 
They  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  Guardian,  either  of  their  number  or  not,  of  said 
Hcs,  removable  at  their  pleasure,  to  perform  such   duties  as  they   may  prescribe,  and  to 
e  such  compensation  as  they  may  fix,  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  i)er  annum. 
.  4.     The  Commissioners  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  said  premises,  and 
ir  acts  under  this  law,  and  of  their  expenditures,  through  the  Governor,  to  the  Legisla- 
,  at  every  regular  session  thereof. 
.  5.     The  State  Geologist  is   hereby  authorized  to  make  such  further  explorations  on  the 
-racts,  and  in  the   adjoining  regions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  as  may  be  necessary 
iual)le  him  to  prepare  a  full  description,  and  accurate  statistical  report  of  the  same,  and  the 
'111-  shall  be  published  in  connection  Avith  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

■.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  wilfully  to  commit  any  trespass  whatever,  upon 
remises,  cut  down  or  carry  off  any  wood,  underwood,  tree,  or  timber,  or  girdle  or  otherv,'ise 
■  any  tree  or  timber,  or  deface  or  injure  any  natural  object,  or  set  fire  to  any  wood  or 
upon  said  premises,  or  destroy  or  injure  any  bridge,  or  structure  of  any  kind,  or  other 
vement  that  is  or  may  be  placed  thereon.  Any  person  committing  either  or  any  of  said 
without  the  express  permission  of  said  Commissioners,  through  said  Guardian,  shall  be 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  bj'  fine  not  exceeding 
nndred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by 
nch  fine  and  imprisonment. 

.  7.    The  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 

li   fiscal   years,   out   of    any    moneys    in    tlie   Treasniy   not    otherwise    appropriated    to 

-aid   GuaVdian,  and   the   incidental"  expenses  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  be  expended 

Kiel-   the   supervision  of  said  Commissioners:  provided,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  said 

j.m  shall  be  expended  during  the  eighteenth  fiscal  vear. 

Sec.  S.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     '{Chap.  DXXXVI  of  the  Statutes   of   Cali- 
•  '.paJised  at  the  IGth  session  of  the  Legislature,  1865-6.) 

I  Sections  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eiglity-four  to  three  thou- 
'md  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  Political  Code  confirm  the 
ppointment  of  the  Commissioners,  and  reenact  all  that  relates  to 
lieir  powers  contained  in  the  above  cited  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
!  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmstead,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  originally  appointed  by  Governor  Low,  resigned  after 
^turning  from  the  East,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Cleaveland.  of  San  Francisco, 
■•as  appointed.  Mr.  Alexander  Deering  resigned  in  eighteen  hundred 
ind  seventy-three,  on  being  elected  to  the  office  of  District  Judge, 
!nd  Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  of  Sacramento,  was  appointed.  In  eighteen 
lundred  and  seventy-five  Mr.  George  W.  Coulter  resigned,  and  was 
..icceeded  by  Mr.  P.  I).  Wieginton,  of  Merced,  who  in  his  turn  resigned 
fter  being  elected  to  Congress,  and  his  place  in  the  Board  has  been 
iUed  by  tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Madden,  of  San  Fran- 
;isco. 

i  These  are  the  only  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  constitu- 
[on  of  the  Boardi  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
!  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  granting  the 
tosemite  to  the  State,  numerous  parties  laid  claim  to  various  por- 
lons  of  the  valley.  Most  of  these  so-called  claims  were  of  the  most 
iidiculous  and  shadowy  description.  Persons  had  gone  in  during 
|he  summer  months  hunting  or  in  search  of  adventure,  had  been 
ittracted  by  the  beauties  of  the  valley,  thought  vaguely  money  was 
b  be  made  out  of  it  by  some  means  or  another,  and  therefore  affixed 


the  usual  notice,  as  is  done  so  frequently  in  the  case  of  "mining 
claims,"  that  the  ''undersigned  claimed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land."  etc.  Many  of  these  claims  were  never  followed  up  by  any 
resideiK-e.  and  were  completely  abandoned ;  others  were  kept  alive 
by  a  residence  during  the  summer  months,  either  by  the  parties  who 
originaliv  took  up  the  ground,  or  by  others  to  whom  they  had  trans- 
ft-rreil  their  "claim,"  generally  for  either  a  gambling  or  li(|Uor  debt; 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  as 
tlie  C  ommissioners  understood,  the  whole  valley  was  put  up  for  raffle 
and  ralHed  away  at  a  dollar  a  chance.  A  ])reemption  claim  to  be 
valid  must  be  made  upon  the  surveyed  public  lands  and  accompanied 
by  a  residence  of  at  least  five  years.  The  Yosemite  Valley  had  nevei 
been  surveyed,  and  it  was  not  until  after  it  had  been  granted  to  thf 
State  that  this  was  done  by  direction  of  the  Governor  and  the  other 
Commi.'^sioners,  in  order  that  its  "  locus,  extent,  and  limits"  might 
be  detined  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress. 

Tlie  Commissioners  met  and  organized  May  twenty-first,  eighteeD 
hundred  and  sixty-.six,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  their  authority  in  offering  leases  for  ten  years,  at  a  nominal 
rental,  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchings  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamon,  two  claimants 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each  of  land  in  the  Yosemite.  This 
ofter  both  these  gentlemen  saw  fit  to  decline,  preferring  to  take 
their  chances  at  law  before  the  Courts,  and  perhaps  hoping  by  talee 
of  hardship  aiid  suffering  to  so  work  upon  the  sympathies  of  the 
community  that  the  Legislature  and  Congress  would  grant  them  tht 
land  they  applied  for. 

Mr.  Hutcliings' "  claim "  seems  to  have  amounted  to  this:  Ii; 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  about  six  weeks  before  th( 
passage  of  the  above  cited  Act  of  Congress,  and  several  montlis  aftei 
the  bill  was  introduced  and  the  matter  discussed  by  and  most  gener 
ally  approved  of  in  the  newspapers,  he,  together  with  his  family 
moved  into  the  Yosemite  and  occupied  the  building  originall} 
erected  by  Hill  and  Beardsley  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  hotel 
This  house,  at  that  time,  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Cash 
man,  it  having  passed  into  their  hands,  as  the  Commissioners  hav( 
learned,  for  a  debt,  and  Mr.  Hutchings  agreed  to  buy  the  same  frou: 
them  for  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
Although  Mr.  Hutchings  only  publicly  laid  claim  to  one  hundrec 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  that  being  the  limit  allowed  to  a  singh 
settler,  he  virtually  claimed  and  endeavored  to  exercise  the  rights  o: 
po.sscssion  over  the  whole  valley;  for  as  early  as  the  summer  o 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  some  gentlemen  on  going  t( 
Yosemite  found  a  fence  run  across  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  t( 
keep  the  stock  that  he  had  running  loose  from  escaping,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  always  insisted,  so  far  as  his  acts  and  utter  indif 
ference  to  all  regulations  are  concerned,  upon  the  right  of  allowing 
his  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  to  roam  at  pleasure  all  over  the  valley,  t( 
the  great  annoyance  and  detriment  of  those  other  settlers  who  ha( 
gardens  or  growing  crops,  liable  to  be  injured.  This  lawlessness an( 
inditlerence  to  the  rights  of  others  had  become  such  an  intolerabh 
nuisance  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  a  very  desirabh 
party  refused  to  take  a  lease  unless  "  Hutchings'  stock  "  was  to  b« 
prevented  from  trespassing. 

^  Messrs.  Hutchings  and  Lamon  appeared  before  the  Legislature  o 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  eight,  being  the  one  immedi 
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i-ly  followiii.ij;  that  which  had  accepted  the  Congressional  grant,  and 
ferred  a  chum  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each  of  land  in 
Yosemite.  A  bill  was  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto  granting 
i-m  what  they  applied  for,  which,  however,  requiring  for  its  ratifi- 
tion  an  Act  of  Congress,  was  there  defeated. 

As  Mr.  Hutchings  declined  to  take  a  lease  from  the  Commissioners  on 
i'  liberal  terms  offered,  or  to  surrender  the  premises  to  them,  a  suit  of 
rtment  was  commenced  against  him  in  the  District  Court,  and  it 
there  decided  in  his  favor.     The  Commissioners  took  an  appeal 
>  the  State  Supreme  Court,  when  the  decision  of  the  Court  below 
as  reversed.     Mr.  Hutchings,  in  his  turn,  appealed  to  the  United 
tates  Supreme  Court,  where  the  decision  of  the  California  Supreme 
;)urt  was  sustained.     This  was  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  luindred  and 
■venty-three,  and  the  Commissioners  could  have  proceeded  imme- 
iately  to  take  out  a  writ  of  restitution  for  possession  of  the  premises, 
ut  they  were  unwilling  to  pursue  any  course  that  miglit  be  deemed 
j/pressive.     The  Legislature  had  shown  by  its  action  that  they  con- 
idered  the  parties  who  happened  to  be  in  the  valley  at  the  time  the 
rant  was  made,  were  entitled  to  compensation  of  some  sort.     Mr. 
lutchings  had,  during  the  period  which  intervened  between  eight- 
en  hundred  and  sixty-four  and   eighteen   hundred   and   seventy- 
hrce,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  large  amount  of  public  sympa- 
hy,  so  that  the  erroneous  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  the  dis- 
■(»\"ery  and  bringing  the  valley  to  general  notice  was  mainly  through 
lis  untiring  etforts  ;  and  finally,  the  Commissioners  were  desirous  to 
live  him  every  opportunity  of  either  applying  for  a  lease,  or  else  of 
li<l losing  of  his  business  and  property  in  the  most  advantageous 
naiuier.     They,  therefore,  in  their  report  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
urc    of   eighteen    hundred    and    seventy-three    and    four,    recora- 
nended  a  special  appropriation,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  with 
ill  those  parties  who  held  claims  in  the  Yosemite,  and  that  a  com- 
Imittee  should    be   appointed   for  the  purpose  of  adjusting    them. 
This  was  done,  and   sixty  thousand  dollars   was  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.     Of  this  sum,   Mr.   Hutchings   was    awarded  twenty- 
four  thousand,  wdiich,  at  first,  he  refused  to  accept,  claiming  his 
property  to   be    worth    much    more.     However,   after   delaying  as 
long    as    possible,   he    took    the    money  and    then    applied   for   a 
ilease.     A  meeting  of  the   Commissioners  was  held  in  Sacramento, 
;November  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  when 
'Mr.  Hutchings  renewed  his  application  made  a  few  days  previously. 
;0n  being  asked  what  rent  he  would  pay  for  the  premises,  he  declined 
most  positively  to  make  any  offer.    As  he  asserted  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  much   less  than  the  property  was  worth,  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  pay  a  fair  interest  by  way  of  rental  upon  the  sum  which  had 
jbeen  paid  him.     This  proposition  he  rejected  as  one  utterly  unwor- 
jthy  of  his  consideration.     Being  unable  to  come  to  any  terms  with 
jhim,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  were  instructed  to  adver- 
tise the  premises  for  lease.     This  was  done  December  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  the  advertisement  appeared,  for  three 
weeks  in  a  Marii)osa  and  Sonora  paper,  as  well  as  in  four  San  Fran- 
cisco papers,  three  of  them  dailies.     Instead  of  making  an  application 
under  this  advertisement,  Mr.  Hutchings   contented   himself  with 
replying  to  it  by  the  following  counter-advertisement : 
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THE  PROPOSED  LEASING  AT  YOSEMITE.  't 

To  tchom  it  Mav  Concern. 

Tho  e^ntlomcn  who  slvlo  tliemselvcs  an.l  claim  to  be  the  "  Commissioners  of  Yosomite  Val- 
|.«v  ••  oto  .  hnvo  thovipht  proper  to  ndvortise  a  lease  of  the  so-callod  "  Iliitchings'  Property  at 
Y^««mit.\"  In  onl.T  that  the  publie  generally,  and  all  persons  desiring  to  lease  said  property 
,.^,„.,.;,,!|v.  mnv  K«  fiillv  advised  in  the  premises,  I  hereby  pive  notice  that  I  shall  contest  the. 
|,  ■  •'       ■  '  -..n  of  said  property,  by  the  so-called  Commissioners,  or  by  any  one  else, 

1  the  State  of  California.     And,  further,  that  I  shall  apply  to  that  lioijv 
j_  r,,r  tiie  privilege  of  having  said  property  on  such  terms  as  it  may  tiiink 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed):  '  J.  M.  IIUTCHIXGS. 

rndcr  tliL'ir  advertisement,  the  Commissioners  received  but  one 
application,  whicli  was  from  Mr.  George  W.  Coulter,  who  afterward 
a<.>^()i-iated  with  him  in  this  enterprise  Mr.  A.  J.  Murphy,  and  1' 
thtsL-  gentlemen  a  lease  was  granted  for  the  premises  for  ten  years, 
at  «»ne  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  the  lessees  also  agreeing  to  keep 
the  bridge  in  front  of  the  house  in  good  order.  Mr.  Coulter  at  the 
time  he  inade  the  application,  was  a  member  of  the  Commission,  but 
resigned  before  the  lease  was  granted,  or  before  any  intimation  was 
made  to  him  that  it  would  be  granted.  Still,  had  there  been  two 
applications  from  parties  equally  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  the 
Commissioners  would  have  declined  to  entertain  propo.sitions  involv- 
ing business  relations  from  any  one  of  their  own  number. 

Strictly  adhering  to  the  spirit  expressed  in  the  advertisement  just 
cited,  Mr.  Hutohings  refused  to  surrender  the  premises  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  it  became  necessary  to  procure  a  writ  of  restitution 
from  the  District  Court.  At  this  junction  Mr.  Hutchings,  accompa- 
nied by  his  attorney,  the  late  Mr.  Pendcgast,  appeared  before  the 
Attorney-General  and  ai)plied  for  a  stay  of  proceedings,  alleging 
"fraud  "  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  stating  that  the  premises 
"  had  been  leased  upon  inadequate  notice,  and  claiming  the  same 
opportunity  to  bid  for  them  as  any  other  citizen."  Upon  the.se  ex 
parte  statements,  and  Avithout  troubling  himself  to  inquire  into  their 
truth,  by  communicating  with  any  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Attor- 
ney-General immediately  instructed  the  Sheriff  not  to  serve  the  writ, 
and  Mr.  Hutchings,  together  with  his  family,  returned  to  the  Vallej'', 
on  or  about  Ai»ril  14th,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  took  pos- 
ses.sion  of  the  premises,  and  again  opened  the  hotel.  Soon  as  possi- 
ble these  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Governor  Pacheco, 
who  promptly  investigated  the  merits  of  the  case,  when  the  Attor- 
ney-General rescinded  his  order,  the  writ  was  served,  and  Messrs. 
Coulter  and  Murphy  put  in  possession  of  the  premises. 

Ai  tlie  tiine  of  his  ejectment  the  Guardian  of  the  Valley  allowed 
Mr.  Hutchings  to  place  his  furniture  temporarily  in  a  building,  at 
that  moment  vacant,  but  which  had  been  erected  by  Mr.  Ira  B.  Fol- 
som,  and  purchased  from  him  by  the  State,  out  of  the  appropriations 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legialature,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling with  the  various  Yosemite  clainiants.  Mr.  Hutchings  imme- 
diately oi)ened  this  hou.'^e  as  a  hotel,  and  kept  it  as  such  during  the 
summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  In  June  of  thai 
year  he  was  officially  requested  to  deliver  up  the  premises  to  the 
Guardian,  which  he  refu.sed  to  do,  accompanying  his  refusal  by 
language  too  proftme  to  repeat. 

One  of  the  earliest  matters  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
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Commissioners,  was  the  improvements  to  the  approaches  of  the  val- 
ley, and  facilitating  the  means  of  access  to  various  points  of  interest 
vithin  the  limits  of  the  grant;  with  this  object  in  view,  they  have 
dways  been  ready  to  entertain  propositions  from  parties  desiring  to 
■onstruct  roads  leading  to  tlie  Valley,  or  trails  which  would  enable 
persons  on  foot  or  horseback  to  ascend  with  as  much  ease  as  possi- 
ble, from  the  level  of  the  Merced  to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  above.. 
The  Legislature  has  never  made  any  appropriations  for  tliese  pur- 
>oses,  nor  liave  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable  it  should  do 
n.  thinking  that  private  enterprise  would  ultimately  accomplish  all 
!iat  was  necessary  or  desirable,  much  more  economically  than  could 
>■  done  by  the  State.     The  parties  who  embarked  in  these  under- 
,akings,   some  of  them  having  been  very  costly,  being  allowed,  in 
/■)rder  to  remunerate  themselves,  the  privilege  of  collecting  during  a 
riod  of  ten  years,  a  moderate  toll  from  each  person  })assing  over 
.    roads  or  trails  so  constructed. 
,.    With  regard  to  roads,  they  have  considered  tljat  one  road  on  eacli 
feide  of  tlie  river  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes  for  many 
[years  to  conae,  and  that  more  could  not  be  built,  certainly  not  Avithin 
(the  next  ten  years,  without  dividing  the  travel  to  such  an  extent 
[that  parties  who  invested  would  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
jCapital. 

t    On   the   third   of  September,  eighteen   hundred   and   sixty-nine, 
;Messrs.  George  E.  Sprague,  L.  E.  Stuart,  and  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Gar- 
rotte, Tuolumne  County,  made  application  to  the  Commissioners  for 
I'the  privilege  of  building  a   wagon  road   within   the  limits  of  the 
'Yosemite  grant,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merced  River.     The  Com- 
[missioners,  supposing   tliat   these  gentlemen,  who   were   connected 
;with  a  toll  road,  called  the  Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company,  that 
'was  in  process  of  construction  from  Big  Oak  Flat  towards  the  Valley, 
made  this  application  in  the  interest  and  on  behalf  of  this  toll  road 
*  company,  assured   them   that   the  privilege  the}'  sought  would  be 
'granted;  they,  on  their  side,  agreeing  to  build  and  complete  the  road 
'by  July  first,  eighteen   hundred  and   seventy-one.     This  time  the 
;  Commissioners   extended   to   Januarj^  first,  eighteen   hundred   and 
;  seventy-two.     Nothing,  however,  was  done  by  these  parties  towards 
.building  a  road  within  the  time  agreed  upon,  although  the   main 
road  had  been  completed  to  the  boundary  of  the  grant  during  the 
summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.     In  July,  eighteen 
;  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  Coulterville  and  Yosemite  Turnpike 
\  Company,  through  Dr.  John  T.  McLean,  their  agent,  applied  for  the 
privilege  of  extending  their  wagon  road  into  and  upon  the  trail  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley.     The  Commissioners,  hearing  nothing  from 
Sprague  and   his   associates,  granted   the   privilege  asked  for,  and 
allowed  them  to  collect  tolls  on  the  road,  when  constructed,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  or  until  such  time  as  the  State  saw  fit  to  pur- 
chase the  road  at  an  appraised  valuation.     Under  this  privilege  the 
Coulterville    and    Yosemite    Turnpike    Company    went    to    work, 
expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  completed  their  road 
into  and  upon  the  level  of  Yosemite  Valley,  as  agreed,  early  in  the 
summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

On  August  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the 
Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company,  through  C.  W.  H.  Solinsky,  its 
Secretary,  a^^ked  from  the  Commissioners  a  franchise  to  build  a  road 
into  the  Valley,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merced  River,  to  which  reply 
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wns  nmdo  on  Scptcnihor  tentli,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
that  11  franchise  had  ahvady  been  given  by  tlie  Commissioners  to 
l)uildsiu'h  a  road  to  tlie  Coulterville  and  Yosemite  Turnpike  Com- 

panv.  1    1  1  XT  , 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  (  ommissioners,  lield  on  November 
soventernth.  eighteen  iiundred  and  seventy-tlirec,  the  Yosemite 
Turnpike  Koa<l  ('t)mpany  again  requested  a  franehise  to  construct  a 
road  into  the  N'alley.  Tiiis  reipiest,  and  the  action  taken  ui)on  it,  is 
given  in  tlie  accompanying  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  8ecre- 
turv  of  the  Commission: 
The  following  petition  was  received  and  read: 

OkFICK    of    THF.    YOSKMITE    TuRNPIKK    ROAD    COMPAXT,  I 

Chinese  Cami-,,  October  29th,  1873. ) 
Th  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Yosemite  Commitnioners  : 

Ti  ..  i.i.  i.r-iijnod  would  most  respectfully  petition  your  Honorable  Board  to  grant  to  the 
\  .iipike  Road  Company  tlie  right  of  way  to  construct  a  wagon  road  into  the  Yosem- 

;•  wr  the  Yosemite  Graiit, and  to  collect  tolls  thereon;  the  said  road  to  be  constructed 

on  lui  n  'nil  side  of  said  Yosemite  Valley,  extending  from  the  terminus  of  their  present  road 
near  Lientry's  Station. 

And  voiir  petitioners  will  ever  prav,  etc. 

(Sigu^):  '  C.  B.  CUTTING, 

President  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Cutting  was  then  heard  in  supfport  of  the  application  of  the 
Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company;  afterwards  Dr.  John  T.  McLean 
was  heard  on  the  part  of  the  Coulterville  and  Yosemite  Turnpike 
Company. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted,  Mr.  Coul- 
ter being  excused  from  voting: 

Resolved,  That  whereas  the  Commissioners  have  already  granted  a  privilege  to  the  Coulter- 
vill.-  and  Yoiremite  Turnpike  Company  to  build  a  wagon  road  into  the  Y'osemite  Valley,  under 
which  that  comjtany  has  expendea  money  and  acquired  vested  rights,  this  Commission  cannot 
comply  with  the  petition  of  the  Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on 
November  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  Mr.  C. 
B.  Cutting  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission- 
ers a  petition  signed  by  himself,  asking  for  the  right  of  way  to  con- 
struct a  wagon  road  from  Gentry's  Station  to  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
which  shall  be  forever  free  from  tolls.  To  this  petition  the  follow- 
ing reply  was  made: 

San  Francisco,  November  21st,  1873. 
Chables  B.  Ccttixo,  Esq.,  Chinese  Camp: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  manage  the  Y'osemite 
^IariiK»sa  Big  Tree  Grove  has  received  from  you  a  petition  dated  November  seven- 
'■  :jf.  a.^king  lor  the  right  of  way  to  construct  a  wagon  road  from  Gentry's  Station  to 

the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  shall  be  forever  free  from  tolls. 

.At  n  ;:on<Tal  meeting  of  the  Y'osemite  Commissioners,  held  on  the  seventeenth  instant,  a  peti- 
'  ived  from  the  Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company,  asking  for  the  right  of  way  to 

11  road  from  the  same  point  into  the  Yosemite  Valley.     At  this  meeting  the  Com- 
I:..       ..  .    j.i-sed  a  tmanimoiis  resoliilion  to  the  efl'ect  that  as  they  had  already  granted  to  other 
imrties  a  iM-niiission  to  construct  a  loll  road  into  the  Y'osemite  Valley  on  the  north  side  of  the 
M<-r'-.'l    H;vir.  under  which  they  had  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  acquired 
• 'l"?y»  the  Commissioners,  were  unable  to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in 

— rif^rs  have  always  been  an.xious  to  improve  the  means  of  access  to  the  valley, 

t  ■■(  s«»veral  years  has  convinced  them  that  the  only  means  of  inducing  private 

•    '"  »■>  expensive  an   undertaking  as  that  of  constructing  a  road  into  the 

'  ••'>■'  "'as  to  allow  whoever  did  so  the  j)rivilege  of-  collecting  tolls  during  a  period  of 

"il'l  such  time  as  the  State  should  see  fit  to  purchase  the  road  at  a  fair  or. an 
a;-,  .....-■■  .uluation. 
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With  this  object  in  view  they  have  always  been  ready  to  receive  and  act  upon  applications 
III  resimnsiblc  parties,  who.  so  long  as  they  behaved  in  good  faith,  had  every  facility  afforded 
■in  that  lay  in  the  power  of  the  (?omniissioners  to  grant.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conformation 
the  valley,  the  Commissioners  have  thought  that  one  road  on  the  north  and  another  on  the 
;th  side  of  the  Merced,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  public  during 
■Mai  years  to  come,  and  therefore  hearing  nothing  from  other  parties  already  engaged  in  con- 
icting  a  road  towards  the  valley,  they  granted,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  the 
ulterville  and  Yoseniite  Turnpike  Company  a  franchise  to  pass  over  the  Yosemite  Valley 
int  with  a  toll  road.  xVcting  under  this  franchise,  this  company  has  already  expended  a  con- 
■rable  sum  of  money,  and,  as  the  Commissioners  understand,  have  entered  into  pecuniary 
licrations,  based  upon  their  assurance  that  they  would  be  protected  in  all  the  right  th4y  had 
i;  acquired. 

I'nder  these  circumstances,  I  am  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  Executive  Committee 
iieve  they  are  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Board  in  referring  you  for  an  answer  to  their 
i'ln  in  the  matter  of  the  Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company,  and  regret  that  they  are  unable 
.limply  with  your  petition  for  constructing  a  road  into  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  shall  be 
ivver  free  from  tolls. 

I  remain  very  respectfullv  vours, 
(Signed):  '  '  WM.  ASHBURNER,  Secretary. 

The  Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company,  failing  to  obtain  from  the 

'ommissioners,  for  tlie  reasons  set  forth,  the  privilege  of  constructing 

I  road  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  applied  to  the  Legislature  at 

the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  four,  for  that 


[action  was  that  the  road  property  of  the  Coulterville  and  Yosemite 
ITurnpike  Company,  on  which  Ihey  had  expended,  as  we  learn, 
[between  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  relying 
;upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Commissioners,  has  been  rendered 
lalmost  or  Cjuite  valueless.  The  Commissioners  think  that  any  disin- 
iterested  person  after  reading  the  various  acts  cited  in  the  early  part 
of  this  report  can  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  allow- 
!ing  the  franchise  to  the  Yosemite  Turnpike  Road  Company  the  Leg- 
jislature  exceeded  its  authority,  inflicting  a  serious  wrong  upon  the 
{Coulterville  and  Yosemite  Turnpike  Company,  and  caused  them 
great  pecuniary  damage. 

In  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  the  Com- 
mis.sioners  granted  to  Messrs.  Washburn,  Chapman  &  Co.,  of  Mari- 
posa, the  right  to  extend  a  toll  road  in  which  they  were  interested  on 
ithe  south  side  of  the  ]\Ierced  River  across  the  grant,  on  the  same 
'terms  as  those  given  to  the  Coulterville  and   Yosemite   Turnpike 
I  Company.      This   road   was   completed   in   eighteen   hundred    and 
i  seventy-five,  so  there  are  now^  three  roads  over  which  stages  can  be 
'Iriven  into  the  Yosemite. 

With  regard  to  trails  within    the   limits  of  the  grant,  as  before 
I  remarked, "the  Commissioners  having  no  funds  at  their  command, 
i  have  always  been  ready  to  grant  privileges  for  their  construction 
I  when  deemed  advisable,"  coupled  with  the  right  to  collect  a  moderate 
'  toll  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  until  such  time  as  the  Legisla- 
ture saw  fit^to  make  the  appropriation  necessary  for  their  purchase. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  time  has  now  come  wdien 
this  should  be  done,  and  they  would,  with  this  object  in  view,  respect- 
fully request  an  appropriation  for  this  special    purpose,   of  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  as  well  as  one  thousand  dollars  addi- 
tional for  keeping  them  in  repair  during  two  years. 

Messrs.  Coulter  and  Murphy  failing  to  succeed  in  their  business, 
the  hotel  was  closed  in  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
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six  ami  the  runiiuissioncrs  wrro  unable  to  obtain  any  rent.     TJ 
i.mni<os  were  then  leased  to  Mr.  John  K.  Barnard,  who  opened  tl 
tu.tfl  during  thr  summer,  and  has,  as  the  Commissioners  understand] 
ci\rn  i^eneral  .sitislaetion  to  tourists. 

l*p  to  Oetobrr  lirst.  of  this  year,  hltei-n  iunidred  and  thirty  tour- 
ists visitfd  the  Yosemite  \'afley,  in  addition  to  which,  there  werej 
about  four  huiulred  "  eampers,"  or  persons  who  Ciime  in  with  their] 
teams  from  the  neifibborinp:  counties  to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks 
nway  from  the  great  heat  of  the  lower  foothills.  This  makes  nearly 
two 'thousand  visitors  who  have  resorted  to  the  Valley  during  tho 
post  sea.son. 

It  is  dittieult  for  the  Commi-ssioners  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of 
Ijow  mueh  can  be  obtained  from  rents  in  the  Valley. 

Tiie  total  sum  received  .so  fiir,  amounts  to  five  thou.sand  four  hun- 
dred and  lifty-.seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  distributed  annually  as 
follows: 

\'y  to  mn\  incUuliiig  1873 $"i>0  00 

K.>f«-ivo.l  in  1S74 - 49.i  00 

K.xvivcxl  in  1N75 1,4H0  00 

RiNvivo.1  in  1S7« - l.il7  50 

Rcfoivf<l  in  IS77 -.no  00 

Total  $5,457  50 

An  annexed  statement  shows  the  total  receipts  of  the  Commission, 
and  how  the  money  has  been  expended.  Of  the  cash  balance  on 
hand,  a  i)ortion'  will  be  paid  out  as  soon  as  Avork  now  being  carried 
on  is  completed. 

Tl)e  season  for  travel,  during  which  persons  doing  business  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley  are  able  to  make  any  money,  is  short,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  includes  only  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and 
Augu.st,  with  a  portion  of  May.  In  making  leases,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  always  endeavored  to  deal  with  trustworthy  parties 
who  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  traveling  public,  bearing  in  mind 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress  by  which  the 
Yosemite  \'alley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  were  given  to  the  State  of 
California,  these  reservations  were  to  be  held  "inalienable  for  all 
time,  and  as  i)laces  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recreation."' 

The  time  will  come,  nor  is  it  now  far  distant,  Avhen  the  Yosemite 
\'alley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  will  be  a  source  of  great 
pride,  as  it  is  now  a  source  of  profit,  to  the  State.  Through  the 
efibrts  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  books  of  travelers,  and 
newspaper  correspondents,  as  well  as  the  paintings,  sketches,  and 
photographs  of  numberless  artists,  the  fame  of  this  wonderful  valley 
has  been  extended  to  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  globe,  so  that 
to-day  there  are  more  [lersons  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  who 
hoj)f  some  day  to  be  able  to  visit  the  Y^osemite  than  there  are  in 
California.  With  us,  the  larger  portion  of  the  jiopulation  is  busily 
engaged  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  as  yet  there  is  only  a 
snudl  leisure  class  who  have  the  time  to  spend  in  travel  for  recrea- 
tion, and  the.se  naturally  seek  the  resources  afforded  by  an  older 
civilization.  It  is,  however,  an  inestimable  advantage,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  as  a  source  of  lasting  wealth,  for  a 
State  to  have  in  its  possession  such  objects  of  interest  as  will  attract 
the  rapidly  increasing  traveling  public  within  its  borders.  What 
the  ancient  monuments  and  paintings  are  to  Italy — what  the  Alps 
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.^  to  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyrenees  to  the  south  of  France,  such 

ill  one  day  be  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  other  mountain  fastnesses 

■  the  Sierra  to  California.     It  was  in  anticipation  of  this  coming 

iHie  that  the  gentlemen  api)ointcd  by  Governor  Low  as  Commis- 

'oners,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  undertook  the  thank- 

-  duties  which  would   be  imposed   ui)on    them   by  their  office. 

their  efforts  to  preserve  the  valley  from  the  devastation  which 

me  people   are   pleased  to    call    "improvements,"  and  which   at 

nc  time   seemed   imminent,  they  consider  that  they  have   been 

jrly  successful;    they  would  have  been   more  so   had  the  disin- 

lested   spirit  they  possessed   been   met  by  a   corresponding  syni- 

ithy  on  the  part  of  the  public.     In  their  opinion  the  time  has 

\\-  come  when  all  their  future  plans  should   be  governed  by  a 

-tern  which  up  to  the  present  time  has   been  impossible.     For 

,,!s  purpose   they   desire   to   secure   the  services  of   a  competent 

iiuineer  —  one  who   is   familiar   with   the   laying  out  of  parks  — 

a-  the  purpose  of  having  a  careful  survey  and  plat  made  of  the 

alley  with  reference  to  its  being  gradually  improved,  according  to 

pme  definite  plan.     On  this  j^lat  roads  and  trails  which  might  be 

necessary  in  the  future  would  be  laid  down,  and  reservations  made 

[or  hotels,  stores,  and  other  houses,  where  they  would  least  interfere 

[vith  the  landscape  and  beauty  of  the  Valley.    For  this  purpose  they 

ihink  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  sufficient, 

md  they  respectfully  urge  that  it  be  made. 

The  appropriations  made  heretofore  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
mprovement  and  preservation  of  the  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big 
"ree  Grove,  as  well  as  for  the  salary  of  the  Guardian  and  the 
Expenses  for  the  Commissioners,  have  amounted  to  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. At  the  sixteenth  session,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and 
|dx,  when  the  Act  was  passed  accepting  the  Congressional  grant,  and 
Authorizing  the  Commissioners  to  appoint  a  Guardian  and  to  pay 
him  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  two  thou- 
sand dollars  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Commissioners.  Out  of  this  sum  the  Guardian  was  paid  his 
isalary,  one  thousand  dollars,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  devoted 
ito  the  construction  of  bridges  and  improvement  of  the  trails  in  the 
Valley.  At  neither  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  or  twenty-first  ses- 
isions  were  any  appropriations  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  the  salary  of  the  Guardian,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
jobliged  to  advance  out  of  their  own  pockets  the  necessary  expenses 
Di  liligation  and  travel,  while  the  Guardian  continued  to  perform 
jhis  duties,  relying  upon  a  subsequent  Legislature  to  indemnify  him. 
lAs  yet  this  has  not  been  done,  though  the  Commissioners  have 
irepeatedly  requested  that  it  might  be.  1'hey  have,  however,  advanced 
him  his  salary  out  of  the  sums  received  from  rents,  since  these 
ibecame  available,  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  property  protected 
iby  some  one  in  authority.  They  believe,  however,  that  as  the  Legis- 
llature  fixed  his  salary  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  he  has  a 
[legitimate  claim  against^the  State  for  this  amount,  and  that  the_.Com- 
imissioners  should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  this 
annual  sum,  and^thereby  enable  to  devote  more  to  improvements  m 
ithe  Valley.  They  would,  therefore,  again  respectfully  request  that  an 
appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  made  for  this  purpose. 
•  It  is  also  exceedingly  desirable  that  several  bridges  be  constructed 
!  across  the  Merced  in  various  portions  of  the  Valley,  so  that  free  access 
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ran  1)0  secured  to  nil  points  of  interest  in  the  early  season  while  the 
,  '.  r  is  iiigh— the  two  bridges  now  in  existence  being  absolutely 
iljinKcrous.  .    . 

Kmf  thi«!  jiurpose,  the  Commissioners  would  respecttuUy  and  carn- 

:»u  a|)propriation  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

date,  therefore,  what  relates  to  the  money  the  Coramis- 

■  i>  think  it  necessary  to  exj>end  during  the  next  two  years,  in 

•ion    to   what    they  exi)ect  to   receive  from   rents,  they   would 

respectfully  recommend  that  the  following  appropriations  be  made: 

y                   ■         ■- ---  $7,;")00  on 

rdcr  two  years l.'ion  00 

- ..  ....:.  iscapc  Engineer  and  expenses  for  two  years 10,000  00 

Guardian's  salary,  now  in  arrears  six  years .'.OOO  00 

Bridgn - •^.""O  00 

Expenses  of  Oommissionors' and  Guardian's  salary,  two  years 2,000  00 

Total $28,500  00 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  Commissioners  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  as  matters  relating  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mari- 
posa Big  Tree  Grove  have  acquired  considerable  importance,  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  should  beapi)ointed  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
for  the  purpose  of  inve.stigating  and  reporting  upon  questions  that 
may  arise,  and  also,  when  legislation  is  necessary,  that  information 
should  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  the  charge 
and  management  of  this  great  national  trust,  and  not  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  from  the  ex  parte  statements  of  interested  persons. 
What  the  Commissioners  here  suggest,  they  confidently  think  would 
at  least  be  productive  of  economy  if  no  other  advantages  result  from 
it.  As  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  here  advanced,  the 
Commissioners  would  state,  in  this  connection,  that  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  Mr.  Lamon  Avould  have  been  glad  to  have  taken 
three  thousand  dollars  for  his  claim.  Messrs.  Black  and  FoLsom  only 
asked  one  thousand  apiece  for  theirs,  while  Mr.  Hutchings  would 
have  been  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  all  he  could  get.  "When 
finally  these  parties  were  settled  with  by  the  special  Commi.ssion 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  they  received  as  follows: 

.1.  M.  Hutchings. $24,000  00 

.I.e.  Lamon 12.000  00 

A.Cf.  Black 1.3,000  00 

Ira  B.  Folsom 6.000  00 


$.i5,ooo  on 


Five  thousand  dollars  of  the  sixty  thousand  dollars  appropriated 
having  been  returned  to  the  treasury. 

The  Commissioners  would  further  add,  that  they  have  never  heard 
but  one  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  amounts  which  all 
the  above  r)arties  have  received,  namely,  that  the  State  has  dealt  by 
them  most  munificently. 

Respectfully  submitted  bv  order  of  the  "  Commissioners  to  manage 
the  losemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove." 

WILLIAM  ASHBURNER, 

Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  November  12th,  1877. 


STATEMKNT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
bners  to  manage  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
t'-ove,  for  eleven  years,  ending  November  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 
;i(]  seventy-seven  : 


j;it-lalive  appropriations 

(lived  from  II.  H.  Ilaight,  Governor. 
(•ii\  ('(1  from  rents 


KXPENDITURES. 

-b'lrsod  on  account  of  Guardian's  salary 

'  n<od  on  account  of  traveling  expenses 

ised  on  account  of  improvements  in  tke  Yosemite  Valley 

:  sed  on  account  of  legal   expenses 

-    nsed  on  account  of  sundries  (advertising,  office  expenses,  telegrams,  post- 

.■iL;e,  etc.) 

iiitiiisr 


iti.iiiery 

laiu'H  ^ash  on  hand_ 


$6,000 

00 

500 

00 

5,457 

50 

$11,957  60 

$5,076 

06 

2,150 

20 

2,200 

77 

541 

M 

298 

11 

'.26 

50 

46 

45 

1,449 

07 

$11,957  50 

WILLIAM  ASHBURNER, 

Secretary 
San  Francisco,  November  12th,  1877. 
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HINESE    IMMIGRATION 


REPORT 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


Mr.  President  :  Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  last  session  of 
r  Senate,  and  charged  with  the  investigation  of  questions  cou- 
rted with  Chinese  immigration  to  this  State,  beg  leave  to  submit 
ir  following  report:  .  . 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  we  have  been  m  session  at 
111  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and  have  taken  a  large  amount  of 
liable  testimonv  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress 

the  United  States,  a  memorial  (prepared  for  the  committee  by 

iiator  Pierson)  setting  forth  the  views  of  your  committee.  _ 

We  have  also  prepared  an  address  to  the  people  of  the   United 

lates,  in  which   your  committee  discuss  at  length  the  cjuestions 

ivolved.  ^  -,         •      1         1         1. 

Of  these  documents,  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  by 
our  committee  distributed  through  the  mails  to  members  of  Con- 
ress,  Governors  of  States,  and  to  the  newspapers  of  the  Union, 
'opies  of  these  documents  are  herewith  submitted. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  memorial  and  address  the  Congrega- 
ioiial  Church  of  this  State  has,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  given 
n  the  world  the  opinion  of  its  large  and  respectable  membership 
ipon  the  subject  under  consideration.  This  being  the  first  expres- 
i(^n  upon  the  subject  by  a  church  organization,  and  one  that  will  go 
ar  to  dissipate  an  erroneous  impression  that  exists  m  religious  circles 
11  the  East,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  submit  herewith  the  res- 
)lutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  recent  session  ol  the  General 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches  and  ministers  m  Caiitornia, 
Slid  also  a  very  able  address  delivered  before  that  body  by  Kev.  fe. 
\".  Blakeslee. 

AVe  also  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration— 

1.  An  Essay  on  Chinese  Immigration,  by  Judge  13oalt,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar.  ,      -TT  XT   r.1  +     f 

2.  A  series  of  able  papers  upon  the  subject,  by  H.  ^.  Clement,  ot 
San  Francisco,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Argonaut,  a  literary 
journal  published  in  that  city.  ,  ^  ■,  -,    ■     o     -^i         x    ^i 

3.  The  opinions  of  Professor  Draper  and  GoldV\'in  Smith,  as  to  the 
dangers  of  this  immigration. 

4.  An  extract  from  an  editorial  of  the  London  limes.    _ 
5   A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  ot  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  held  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  Soi^terabeT  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  by  the  Hon.  Edwin  B.  iMead,  a 
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member  of  the  Congressional  Committee  charged  witli  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  .  .  ,,       T.     , 

Wo  note  a  marked  change  in  the  expressions  ot  the  Eastern  press 
since  the  i-irculation  of  the  testimony  taken  by  this  committee,  and 
nre  contidont  that  the  interest  of  our  people  in  this  behalf  will  speed- 
ily receive  tit  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Government. 

Since  the  presentation  of  our  first  report  to  the  Governor  of  this 
State  the  popular  feeling  against  Chinese  immigration  has  steadily 
increased.     Wherever  organization  has  enabled  voice  to  be  given  to 
tliis  sentiment  it  has  been  heard  in  unmistakable  tones.     Religious, 
social,  and  labor  organizations  throughout  the  State  have  united  in 
protests  against  this  growing  evil,  and  we  can  safely  assert  that,  witl. 
the  excej»tion  of  those  who  have  been  directly  employed  as  counsel 
by  theCiiinese  companies,  public  opinion  in  California  is  wholly  and  ( 
entirely  in  direct  repugnance  to  this  class  of  immigration.     Not  in  ) 
the  form  of  force  or  violence,  not  in  the  spirit  of  mob  or  massacre,  ) 
but  in  an  earnest  and  emphatic  appeal  to  the  law-maker,  the  treaty-  I 
making  iiower — the  Federal  Government — to  turn  back  this  tide  and  ) 
to  free  the  land  from  what  is  a  monstrous  evil  and  promises  to  be  a 
lasting  curse. 

The  people  of  California  have  patiently  endured  this  burden  for  . 
years:  they  will  continue  patiently  to  endure  it  until  all  peaceable  ' 
and  lawful  means  have  been  exhausted.    The  late  ebullitions  of  riot- 
ous feeling  in  our  large  cities  toward  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  this  State. 
Threats  of  fire  and  sword  have  proceeded  from  a  very  few — not  from   . 
the  people.    The  public  at  large  have  but  one  disposition  upon  this  \ 

frave  subject,  and  that  is  an  open  and  pronounced  demand  upon  the  • 
'ederal  Government  for  relief;  and  they  sincerely  believe  that  that 
demand  will  be  listened  to  and  granted. 

Tlie  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  Avas  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  committee.  Of  that  sum  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  has  been  expended,  as  follows: 


t 


Paid  Phonographic  Reporter $1,000  00 

Paid  Sergeant-at-Arms 250  00 

Paid  postage  and  mailing  expenses 436  86 

Paid  F,radley  &  Rulofson 50  00 

Paid  for  reporting  for  use  of  committee  speeches  delivered 

in  Union  Hall,  April,  1876 65  60 

Paid  for  stationery,  expressage,  telegrams,  etc 37  55 

$1,840  01 

A  detailed  account  of  these  expenditures  will,  by  our  Secretary,  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Expenses,  to  which  we 
respectfully  ask  this  portion  of  our  report  be  referred. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

PIAYMOND, 

LEWIS, 

DONOVAN, 

McCOPPIN,    [^Committee. 

ROGERS, 

PIERSON, 

EVANS, 
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AN   ADDRESS 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UPON  THE 
EVILS  OF  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


PREPARED   BY    A   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


Tn  the  Peoijle  of  the    United  States,  other  than  those  of  the  State  of 
California: 

Fellow-citizens:     On  the  third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
■and  seventy  six,  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Cahforma,  the  Hon 
iCreedHavmond,  Senator  from  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  District, 
[offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Beit  resolved  b^  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  t'f^^'--«/That  a  committee  o^^ 
H,inted,with  power  to  sit  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State,  and  the  said  committee 

;'^Sto^Sm?nber  of  Chinese  in  this  State,  and  the  effect  their  presence  has  upon  the 

r^^e  pr^lSSStTo/^iS^immigration  upon  the  country,  if  such  immigration 

ris^io'hrmeans  of  exclusion,  if  such  committee  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence 
,  ,f  the  Chinese  d«nent  in  our  midst  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
4    L^to  such  otter  matters  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  have  a  bearing  upon  the 

:  .-xcluding  Chinese  from  the  country.     And  be  it  further 
7?e.so/rec/,  That  said  committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  .^^^^^  printed  at  the  feme  r^ 

'''^^'^^  ,  .^^        1    ,,     .-^    .*    -■:-.    <nrni<;h  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 

TJcso/iJe^^,  That  such  committee  shall    -     -    -    ^"^ftT;^!  t),pr!^vernor  udou  receipt  thereof, 

-u-T  oaths,  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  that  a  majoritj  ol  saia  commit 
■nstitute  a  quorum.  .  „.  ,.,  .^  -:::-  ■»  *  » 

iie.o/iThat'said  committee"  report  to  the  Senate,  at  its  next  session,  the  proceedings  had 
hereunder. 

To  the  investigation  with  which  we  were  charged-g»asi  iicc/iciaHn 
its  cduan'cterSKlin  the  unsettled  state  o^.  ^^^^f;^^;-^  ^J^f  .^\^i  i^^^^^^ 
importancc-we  addressed  ourselves,  having  but  one  object  in  mc^, 
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the  osccrlainnient  of  truth.    The  facts  herein  stated  are  found  fro;^>, 
evidence  adduced  before  us  by  all  parties  in  interest.     The  results  i^^! 
the  nieniorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  this  papi 
stat('(l  are  tiie  solemn  convictions  that  have  been  forced  upon  ou: 
minds. 

NUMBER  OF   CHINESE   IN   CALIFORNIA.  4 

There  are  in  the  State  of  California  over  one  hundred  thousami 
suhjerts  of  the  Empire  of  China.     Of  this  number,  all  but  abou  ' 
tliri'e  thousand  are  male  adults,  and  that  three  thousand  are  female^ 
iicbi  in  slavery  by  their  own  pco|)le  for  the  basest  purposes.     Th* 
male  adult  Chinese  population  in  this  State  very  nearly  equals  th* 
number  of  voters  in  the  State.     Their  influence  upon  our  interests 
are  much  more  serious  than  it  would  be  if  this  population  was  niadi. 
up  of  families.    Then,  according  to  the  accepted  ratio,  it  would  (m\\ 
repre.>*ent  a  male  adult  ])opulation  of  about  twenty  thousand.     This^ '. 
is  a  view  of  the  situation  not  fairly  presented  as  yet  to  the  citizens  ol^ 
our  sister  States.  : 

t 

THE   EFFECT  OF    THE    PRESENCE    OF   THE   CHINESE    UPON    THE   SOCIAL^ 
AND   POLITICAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   STATE.  1 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  State  of  California  is  the  "  Child  of  \ 
the  Union."     It  is  certainlj'  true  that  her  citizens  are  the  representa- 
tives of  society  as  it  exists  in  the  other  States.     They  brought  with 
them  to  this  State  that  love  of  law  and  order  which  is  part  of  the 
traditions  of  our  race,  and  far  from  eastern  civilization  have  founded   . 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  a  State  Government  and  municipal  govern-  l 
ments  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  have  compared   " 
favorably  with  any  known   to  civilization.       The  laws  have  been   \ 
enforced,  financial  obligations  have  been  met  with  religious  fidelity,   i 
and  in  all  things  governmental  we  have  been  worth}' — we  urge  it  with   ( 
a  just  pride — of  that  exalted  station  which  the  States  of  this  Union 
have  taken  in  the  world's  empire.      We   call  the  attention  of  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  our  sister  States  to  these  facts,  that 
Avhen  they  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  grave  problem  forced 
upon  tliis  State,  and  upon  the  Union,  they  may  not  attribute  the 
evils  which  have  resulted  in  this  State  from  Chinese  immigration  to 
anything  peculiar  to  the  people  or  government  of  this  State,  or  to 
any  lack  of  willingness  or  ability  upon  the  part  of  either  to  grapple 
with  the  question.    The  accident  of  locality  brought  the  evil  to  our 
door,  as  it  might  have  brought  it  or  some  other  to  yours. 

All  must  admit  that  the  safety  of  our  institutions  depends  upon 
the  homogeneity,  culture,  and  moral  character  of  our  people.  It  is 
true  that  the  Rei)ublic  has  invited  the  people  of  foreign  countries  to 
our  borders,  but  the  invitation  was  given  with  the  well  founded  hope 
that  they  would,  in  time,  by  association  with  our  people,  and  through 
the  iiifiuence  of  our  public  schools,  become  assimilated  to  our  native 
population. 

The  Chinese  came  without  any  special  invitation.  They  came 
before  we  had  time  to  con.sider  the  propriety  of  their  admis.sion  to 
our  country.  If  any  one  ever  lioped  they  would  assimilate  with  our 
people  that  hope  has  long  since  been  dispelled. 

The  Chinese  liave  now  lived  among  us,  in  considerable  numbers, 
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!  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet  they  remain  separate,  distinct 
I  in,  and  antagonistic  to  our  people  in  thinking,  mode  of  life,  in 
I  les  and  principles,  and  are  as  far  from  assimilation  as  when  they 
1  -{  arrived. 

riicy  fail  to  comprehend  our  system  of  government;  they  perform 
1  duties  of  citizenship;  they  are  not  available  as  jurymen;  cannot 
1  called  upon  as  a  i^osse  comitatus  to  preserve  order,  nor  be  relied 
1  on  as  soldiers. 

fhey  do  not  comprehend  or  appreciate  our  social  ideas,  and  they 
(iitribute  but  little  to  the  support  of  any  of  our  institutions,  public 
(  ]>rivate. 

They  bring  no  children  with  them,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  pos- 
^  'ility  of  influencing  them  by  our  ordinary  educational  appliances. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  point  of  contact  between  the  Chinese  and  our 
pie  through   which   we   can   Americanize  them.    The  rigidity 
leh  characterizes  these  people  forbids  the  hope  of  any  essential 
nge  in  their  relations  to  our  own  people  or  our  government. 
W'c  respectfully  submit  the  admitted  proposition  that  no  nation, 
ich  less  a  republic,  can  safely  permit  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
lercasing  element  among  its  people  which  cannot  be  assimilated 
■  made  to  comprehend  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  residents  of  California  are  not 
iifuable  to  our  laws.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  the  con- 
lion  of  Chinese  criminals,  and  we  are  never  sure  that  a  convic- 
n,  even  when  obtained,  is  in  accordance  with  justice. 
This  difficulty  arises  out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language, 
lid  the  fact  that  their  moral  ideas  are  wholly  distinct  from  our  own. 
iiey  do  not  recognize  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  utterly  fail  to 
oinprehend  the  crime  of  perjury.     Bribery,  intimidation,  and  other 
■icthods  of  baffling  judicial  action,  are  considered  by  them  as  per- 
"•tly  legitimate.    It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  administration 
r  justice  among  the  Chinese  is  almost  impossible,  and  we  are,  there- 
•  \\\  unable  to  protect  them  against  the  persecutions  of  their  own 
Muntrymcn,  or  punish  them  for  ott'enses  against  our  own  people, 
"his  anomalous  condition,  in  which  the  authority  of  law  is  sogener- 
lly  vacated,  imperils  the  existence  of  our  republican  institutions  to 
'legree  hitherto  unknown  among  us. 

This  mass  of  aliens  are  not  only  not  amenable  to  law,  but  they  are 

erned  by  secret  tribunals  unrecognized  and  unauthorized  bylaw. 

'■  records  of  these  tribunals  have  been  discovered,  and  are  found 

>c  antagonistic  to  our  legal  system. 

These  tribunals  are  formed  by  the  several  Chinese  companies  or 

■nihls,  and  are  recognized  as  legitimate  authorities  by  the  Chinese 

Mulation.     They  levy  taxes,  command  masses  of  men,  intimidate 

rprctcrs  and  witnesses,  enforce  peijury,  regulate  trade,  punish 

refractory,  remove  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Courts, 

ilrol  liberty  of  action,  and  prevent  the  return  of  Chinese  to  their 

■lies  in  China  without  their  consent.     In  short,  they  exercise  a 

■|»otic  sway  over  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  State  of 

(  aHfornia. 

They  invoke  the  processes  of  law  only  to  punish  the  independent 

ion  of  their  subjects;   and  it  is  claimed  that  they  execute  tlie 

"  ath  penalty  upon  those  who  refuse  obedience  to  their  decrees. 

We  are  disposed  to  acquit  these  companies  and  secret  tribunals  of 

1  2 
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the  charuo  o(  tlolilH'nite  intent  to  supersede  tlic  aiitliority  of  tli. 
{Statr.  The  system  is  inherent  and  part  of  the  fibre  of  the  ChiiU'< 
niintl.  and  exists  heeausc  tlie  Chinese  are  thoroughly  and  iiernui 
nnitly  ali«'n  ti»  us  in  language  and  interests.  It  is  nevertheless, 
iiwx  tiiat  thesi'  eonii)anies  or  tribunals  do  nullify  and  supersede  tli 
.Statf  and  National  authorities. 

Tlieir  fiovernnient  in  the  main  may  be  just,  but  is  subject  to  tli 
terrible  abuse  which  always  beloiifrs  to  irresponsible  personal  go\ 
ernint'nt.  But  whether  jiist  or  unju.st,  the  fact  remains,  that  the; 
(..ii-iitute  a  foreitin  government  within  tlie  boundaries  of  tb- 
Ki  [.ubiic. 

That  we  have  not  overstated  the  facts,  wc  beg  to  refer  briefly  t 
some  of  the  testimony  of  rejiutablc  witnesses,  given  under  the  sanv 
tion  of  an  oath,  before  this  Committee.  , 

James  K.  liogcrs,  a  San  Francisco  officer  of  intelligence  and  expe 
rience.  testifies  as  follows,  (sec  volume  of  testimony  herewith  trans 
mittod,  i».  (51): 

A. — I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  such  a  tril)una 
exists  (secret  Chinese  tribunal).  I  only  know  that  when  a  China 
man  swears  differently  from  M'hat  they  want  him  to  his  life  is  ii;.j 
danger.  They  sometimes  use  our  Courts  to  enforce  their  orders,  jusi, 
as  policy  may  direct.  They  have  no  regard  for  our  laws,  and  obej 
them,  so  far  as  they  do,  only  through  fear. 

1).  J.  Murphy,  District  Attorney  of  the  City  and  County  of  Sai\ 
Francisco,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and   most  experienced  crimiua 
lawyers  in  the  State,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  82  and  88): 


! 


If 


C^ — In  your  official  capacity,  have  you  been  brought  into  contac 
with  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  looked  on  my  docket  for  two  years,  and  I  fine 
that  of  seven  hundred  cases  that  I  examined  before  the  Grand  Jurj 
one  hundred  and  twenty  were  Chinese,  principally  burglaries,  granc 
larcenies,  and  murders — chiefly  burglar}-.  They  are  very  adroit  anc 
expert  thieves.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  for  the  la^t  two  anc 
a  half  years,  but  the  proportion  has  largel}^  increased  during  tha 
time. 

Q. — Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  justice 
where  they  are  concerned  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     In  cai)ital  cases,  particularly,  we  are  met  with  per  , 
jury.     I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  act  under  the   direction  o 
sui)eriors,  and  swear  as  ordered.     In  many  cases  witnesses  are  spir  i 
ited  away,  or  alibis  are  proven.    They  can  produce  so  many  wit  •» 
nesses  as  to  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  jurymen,  and  thus  escap' ; 
justice.     In  cases  where  I  have  four  or  five  witnesses  for  the  prosecu  \ 
tion,  they  ^yill  bring  in  ten  or  fifteen  on  the  part  of  the  defense.    Thej 
seem  to  think  that  numbers  must  succeed,  and  it  very  frequently  sc 
happens.     It  frequently  occurs  that  before  the  Grand  Jury,  or  or 
preliminary  examination,  witnesses  swear  so  as  to  convict,  but  or 
the  trial  they  turn  s(iuare  ai-ound  and  swear  the  other  way.     1  have 
heard  it  .«ai(l  that  tliey  have  secret  tribunals  where  they  settle  al 
these  tilings,  but  I  know  nrtthing  of  that.     It  is  my  impression  tha 
something  of  the  kind  exists,  and  I  think  they  sometimes  use  ouj 
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<,arts  to  enforce  their  decrees.     I  have  had  to  appeal  to  Executive 
cimeiicy  for  pardon  for  Chinamen  sent  to  the  State  Prison  hy  false 
aring,  under  circumstances  which  led  me  to  believe  them  to  have 
;i  the  victims  of  some  organization  of  that  kind. 
,». — Innocent  men  can  be  convicted? 

\. — Yes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  innocent  men  are  convicted  through 
medium  of  perjury  and  "jobs"  fixed  up  on  them.     I  have  had 
lits,  during  the  last  three  months,  in  cases  of  magnitude,  involv- 
1  :  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

l — Among  reputable  lawyers  of  tliis  city,  who  have  had  expe- 
rnce  with  Chinese  testimony  in  tlie  Courts,  what  value  has  that 
t'  timony,  standing  by  itself? 

A. — By  itself,  and  without  being  corroborated  by  extrinsic  facts  or 
>  lite  testimony,  it  is  very  unreliable. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  Avho 

li<  been  attached  to  the  police  force  of  that  city  for  twenty  years, 

!  fies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  112) :    "  That  it  is  generally  believed 

:  the  Chinese  have  a  Court  Avhere  differences  are  settled ;  and 

at,  if,  in  secret,  it  determines  to  convict  or  acquit  a  Chinaman  (on 

ial  before  our  Courts)  that  judgment  is  carried  out.     In  a  great 

any  cases  I  believe  they  have  convicted  innocent  men  upon  per- 

nd  evidence." 

Ah  Dan,  the  Chinese  interpreter  of  one  of  the  Sacramento  Courts, 

-lities  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  121  and  122): 

(,^. — Do  you  know  District  Attorney  Jones? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
;  Q. — Did  you  tell  him  last  week  that  some  of  them  threatened  to 
iill  you? 

A-. — Yes,  sir;  some  of  them.     A  man  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago 

lid  told  me  they  were  going  to  kill    a  Police  Court  interpreter, 

d vising  me  to  leave  the  city,  because  he  said  somebody  would  come 

lid  kill  me;  some  men  had  put  up  rewards,  and  some  men  whom  I 

not  know  were  coming  from  San  Francisco  to  kill  me.  ^  I  was 

-  ire  the  Grand  Jury  and  explained  the  game  of  "tan,"  and  for  this 

hiy  put  up  the  reward,  and  I  am  to  be  killed  by  three  rnen  from 

\iii  Francisco  I  don't  know.    The  reward  offered  for  my  life  is  five 

r  -ix  hundred  dollars.     I  have  heard  of  rewards  of  this  kind  being 

'Ut  up  here  and  elsewhere.     I  have  not  seen  any  here,  but  have  in 

Mil  Francisco.    They  are  in  Chinese,  and  posted  up,  saying  that 

liL-e  men  will  make  agreement,  if  some  man  kill  another,  to  pay  the 

Murderer  so  much  money.     These  agreements  for  murder  are  red 

'apcrs  written  in  Chinese,'' and  say  they  will  give  so  much  money  on 

■niidition  you  kill  so-and-so,  naming  the  person.     If  the  murderer 

■>  arrested"  they  will  get  good  counsel  to  defend  him.     If  he  is  sent 

I')  prison,  they  will  pay  him  so  much  money  to  recompense  liim,  and 

if  lie  is  hung  they  wilf  send  so  much  money  to  his  relatives  in  China. 

<^— Did  you  g-o  to  officer  Jackson  and  ask  him  not  to  subptxma 
,\"ii,  if  he  could  help  it,  in  the  Hung  Hi  case? 

A.— Yes.    I  said  to  him,  "  I  don't  know  about  the  case.    If  you 
I'lit  me  on  the  stand,  and  it  don't  go  as  they  want  it,  they  will  blame 

llic."' 

'>.— Didn't  vou  tell  him  vou  were  afraid  they  would  kill  j^ou? 
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\^\  ^\\^\  toll  him  so. 

Q— You  were  afraid? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  1  told  Charley  O'Ncil  some  put  up  mouey  to  kil 
inc.  W^  toUl  me  not  to  fear— to  keep  a  look  out  for  myself.  In  cas 
I  testify  here  to  all  1  know,  I'm  afraid  they  will  kill  me. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Jones,  wlio  for  .several  years  past  has  been  the  abl 
and  ettieient  Di-striet  Attorney  of  {Sacramento  County  (the  county  ii 
whieh  is  located  our  State  Capitol),  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence 
l)p.  r_M  and  125): 

A. — During  my  term  of  ofKce  I  have  had  considerable  to  do  wit) 
Chinese  criminals,  and  always  have  great  dilticulty  in  convietiu*j. 
them  of  any  crime.     I  remember  well  the  case  of  Ah  Quong,  s])okei.   -f 
of  a  few  UKiments  ago  by  Ah  Dan.     At  the  time  I  was  defcndin^i  f 
three  i>arties  charged    with   kidnaping,  and    I  had  Ah  Quong  di-y'* 
interi)reter,  knowing  him  to  be  honest  and  capable.     The  circum-    '■■. 
stances  of  the  case  were  these:     A  Chinaman  wanted  to  marry  8 
woman  then  in  a  house  of  prostitution.     She  desired  to  marry  him 
and  he  went  with  two  of  his  friends  to  the  house.    She  went  with  them 
They  drove  out  of  town  to  get  married,  when  the  Chinaman  whc 
owned  her  heard  of  it  and  started  some  officers  after  her.    She  was 
arrisled  and  surrendered  to  these  Chinamen,  with  instructions  tc 
bring  her  into  Court  next  day.     I  had  this  man  to  interpret  for  mc 
being  well  satisfied  that  .she  would  swear  that  she  was  not  being  kid- 
napped.   The  next  day  tlie  owners  brought  into  Court  a  woman  whom 
the  defendants  informed  me  Avas  not  the  one  at  all,  but  another 
The  attorneys  for  the   other  side  insisted  that   it   was,  believing 
tlie  statements   of  their   Chinamen  to  that  efiect.    The  case  was 
postponed  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  woman 
offered  was  not  the  one  taken  away.     This  interpreter  told  me  they 
would  kill  him  as  sure  as  these  defendants  were  not  convicted.    We' 
went  out  of  the  Court-room,  and  he  told  me  he  was  afraid  to  go  on  Im 
street.     I  told  him  not  to  go  then,  but  1  did  not  think  they  would* 
trouble  him.     Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  brought  back,  shot  in  j 
the  back,  and  a  liatchet  having  been  used  on  him,  mutilating  himi 
terribly.     This  was  in  broad  daylight,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  thel 
morning,  on  Third  and  I  streets,  one  of  the  most  public  places  in '^ 
the  City  of  Sacramento.    There  were  hundreds  of  Chinese  around i 
there  at  the  time,  but  it  was  difficult,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,^ 
to  get  any  Chinese  testimony  at  all.     It  happened  that  there  were  a' 
few  white  men  passing  at  the  time,  and  we  were  enabled  to  identify 
two  men,  and  they  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  State  Prison  for 
life,  after  three  trials.    They  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  after 
swearing  a  large  lot  of  Chinamen  they  said  they  had  twenty  more. 
The  Chinese  use  the  Courts  to  gain  po.sse.ssion  of  women.    Sometimes 
it  hai>pens  that  where  a  man  is  married  to  a  woman,  they  get  out  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  before  he  can  get  bail  they  have  stolen 
the  woman  and  carried  her  ott"  to  some  distant  place.     I  have  had 
Chinamen  come  to  me  to  find  out  how  many  witnesses  I  had  in 
ca.-^(  s.     U  they  found  out  they  would  get  sufficient  testimony  to  over- 
ride me.     Betbre  I  was  District  Attorney  I  have  had  Chinese  come 
to  me  to  defend  them,  and  ask  me  how  many  witnesses  1  wanted, 
and  what  was  necessary  to  i)rove  in  order  to  acquit. 
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^.— Do  you  often  find  that  upon  ijreliminary  examinations  and 
hriire  the  Grand  Jury  there  is  enough  testimony  to  warrant  a  con- 
ion,  but  on  the  trial  these  same  witnesses  swear  to  an  exactly 
'isite  state  of  facts? 
V. — Very  frequently. 
'. — To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

.—I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  they  had  tried  the  case  in  Chi- 
li o  Courts,  where  it  had  been  finally  settled.  I  have  records  in  my 
O'ce  of  a  Chinese  tribunal  of  that  kind,  where  they  tried  offenders 
aording  to  their  own  rules,  meted  out  what  punishment  they 
d"med  proper,  etc.  These  records  were  captured  in  a  room  on  I 
>t,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  I  had  them  translated  by  an  inter- 
at  from  San  Francisco,  and  used  them  on  the  trial  of"  the  rob- 
Liy  cases.  The  records  recite  that  the  members  enter  into  a  solemn 
c.npact  not  to  enter  into  partnership  with  a  foreigner;  that  a  cer- 
t,n  man  did  so,  and  the  company  offers  so  many  round  dollars  to 
t'-'  man  who  will  kill  him.  They  promise  to  furnish  a  man  to  assist 
murderer,  and  they  promise,  if  he  is  arrested,  they  will  employ 
.  .L  counsel  to  defend  him.  If  convicted,  he  should  receive,  I  think, 
tjree  dollars  for  every  day  he  would  be  confined,  and  in  case  he  died, 
main  money  would  be  sent  to  his  relatives.  These  records  appeared 
j  evidence  and  were  admitted ;  also,  a  poster  that  was  taken  from  a 
],uise,  offering  a  reward  for  the  killing  of  this  man.  This  poster  was 
]laced  on  a  house  in  a  public  street.  Being  written  in  Chinese,  of 
<  urse  they  alone  knew  its  contents,  and  informed  us  of  them. 

Mat.  Karcher,  for  many  years  past  Chief  of  Police  for  the  City  of 
jicramento,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  128  and  129): 

!  Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  their  putting  up  offers  of  rewards 
pon  walls  and  street  corners,  written  in  Chinese,  for  the  murder  or 
-«assination  of  given  Chinamen? 

A. — Yes.     Of  course  I  could  not  read  Chinese,  but  I  secured  some 
I  these  posters,  and  had  an  interpreter  from  San  Francisco  come  up 
I  re  and  interpret  them.    They  were  rewards  for  the  murder  of  some 
liinamen  who  did  something  contrary  to  their  laws.    They  have 
leir  own  tribunals  where  they  try  Chinamen,  and  their  own  laws  to 
■  rn  them.     In  this  way  the  administration   of  justice  is  often 
ated  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  a  very  great  extent.     I  know  this, 
I'Ccause  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  their  tribunals  about  seven 
fears  ago.     There  was  some  thirty  or  forty  Chinamen  there,  one 
Appearing  to  act  as  Judge.     Finally,  the  fellow  on  trial  was  convicted 
,.nd  had  to  pay  so  much  money,  as  a  fine  for  the  commission  of  the 
iffense  with  which  he  was  charged.     Generally,  their  punishments 
ire  in  the  nature  of  fines ;  but  sometimes  they  sentence  the  defend- 
uit  to  death.     In  cases  in  the  Police  Court  we  have  often  found  it 
jlifficult  to   make  interpreters  act.    They  would  tell  us  that  they 
[vould  be  killed  if  they  spoke  the  truth;  that  their  tribunals  would 
^entence  them  to  death,  and  pay  assassins  to  dispatch  them.     About 
two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago  Ah  Quong  was  killed.     Dur- 
ing the  trial,  at  which  he  was  interpreter,  there  were  a  great  many 
Ohinamen.     I  stationed  officers  at  the  doors,  and  then  caused  each 
3ne  to  be  searched  as  he  came  out  of  the  room,  the  interpreter  haying 
told  me  that  he  feared  they  would  murder  him.     Upon  these  China- 
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men   I  found  all  sorts  of  weapons— hatchets,  pistols,  bo^vle-knlvc^ 
Chinc^o  swords, and  nianv  others.     There  were  forty-five  Meapous iv^ 
all   I  think,  concealed  about  their  persons  in  all  kinds  of  ways.    Thfflf- 
int'eriTcter  testified  in  that  case,  and  half  an  hour  after  leaving  th* 
Court-nxnn  he  was  hrou;,dit  hack,  shot,  and  cut  with  hatcliets.    H 
was  terrihlv  mutilated,  and  lived  only  a  few  moments  after  bein 
brought  to  the  station-house.    The  murderers  were   arrested,  bu 
nttiinpted  to  i>rove  an  alibi,  and  had  a  host  of  Cliinese  witn.  --. 
j>ri-sent  for  that  i>uri>ose.     Alth()U.^h  there  were  some  liundi.  ,~  , 
Chinese  present  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  prosecution  was  furcc-< 
to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  a  few  white  men  who  chanced  to  see  th 
dee<l  committed.     We  were  opposed  at  every  turn  by  the  Chinamt". 
and  the  Chinese  comi)anies.     As  a  general  thing  it  is  utterly  iinpo? 
sible  to  enforce  the  laws  with  any  certainty  against  those  peopk 
while  they  will  themselves  use  our  laws  to  persecute  innocent  mei 
who  have' gained  their  enmity.    They  seem  to  have  no  ideas  con 
cerning  the  moral  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  care  not  for  our  forn 
of  swearing. 

Lem  Schaum,  a  Christian  Chinaman,  testifies   as  follows,  (Evi 
dence,  p.  139) :  I 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  notices  of  rewards  being  i)0steci 
up  in  Chinese'<iuarters  in  San  Francisco  or  here,  for  the  ])unishmeni 
of  certain  men — a  notice  of  this  kind:  Five  hundred  dollars  or  sis, 
hundred  dollars  will  be  given  for  the  assassination  or  murder  of 
some  Chinaman? 

A. — I  do.  That  is  a  Chinese  custom.  When  members  of  a  com 
pany  do  anything  against  the  rules  of  that  company  they  are  pun-! 
ished.  Suppose  one  member  of  a  company  comes  to  me  and  says:* 
'■  Go  and  steal  a  woman  from  a  Chinaman,"  and  I  do  so  for  himj 
Because  I  favor  him,  his  enemies  prove  I  stole  the  Avoman,  and  put" 
ujt  a  reward  of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  to  have  m 
killed.    That  is  the  way  they  do. 

(I. — Do  they  post  those  rewards  up  publicly? 

A. — I  think  not ;  I  tliink  they  do  that  in  secret. 

Q. — Has  it  been  your  experience  that  those  secret  judgments  are- 
carried  into  execution  ? 

A. —  *      *      Every  time. 

Q. — Almost  every  time  a  judgment  is  entered  that  a  man  shall  die. 
and  they  otier  so  much  money  to  have  him  killed,  the  man  is  killed*/ 

A.— Exactly. 

Q. — They  take  every  advantage? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  regarded  as  a  death  sentence? 

A.-;-Yes,  sir.    The  man  knows  he  has  to  die,  but  gets  out  of  the 
way  if  he  can. 

Q. — That  makes  it  difficult  for  any  Chinamen,  if  they  are  disposed, 
to  protect  women  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

^. — If  a  Chinaman  takes  a  woman  to  the  Mission,  that  sort  of 
reward  will  be  offered? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  mo.st  likely. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  their  custom  of  settling  cases  that  get  into  the 
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;rts?    For  instance,  a  Chinaman  is  arrested  for  kidnaping  one 
hese  women.     Do  you  know  anything  about  tlieir  settling  tliat 
a|ong  themselves  and  keeping  the  testimony  away  from  the  Courts? 
\. — I  believe  they  do  that. 

,' — They  have  some  sort  of  tribunal  in  which  they  settle  this  thing 
,    themselves? 
v. — Yes,  sir. 

I — Have  they  a  tribunal  which  punishes  for  offenses  against  their 
ioms? 

\.— Yes,  sir.     For  instance,  suppose  I  should  march  myself  out 
\  kill  a  Chinaman.     I  am  brought  before  the  company  and  made 
ay  a  fine.     They  take  the  money  and  send  it  back  to'  the  family 
,  the  killed  party  to  support  his  mother. 

iL^. — If  you  kill  a  member  of  the  See-yup  Company,  the  See-yup 
<')mpany  will  determine,  through  this  tribunal,  that  you  shall  pay 
■  much  money? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

|Q. — Supi)0se  you  paj'  that  money? 
I  A. — Then  I  will  be  all  right. 
IQ. — They  would  not  try  to  punish  you  by  law? 
A. — No,  sir. 

<l. — Suppose  you  refuse  to  pay  the  money? 
A. — I  must  go  through  the  American  Courts. 

j  Mr.  Ellis.  Chief  of  Police  for  San  Francisco,  testifies  as  follows, 
Evidence,  p.  112) : 


Q. — What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  laws  in  cases 
I'here  the  Chinese  are  concerned? 

I  A. — The   Chinese  will   swear  to  anything,   according  to   orders, 
'licir  testimony  is  so  unreliable  that  they  cannot  be  believed. 
.  Q. — What  is  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  suppressing  pros- 
iitution  and  gambling? 

I  A. — To  suppress  these  vices  would  require  a  police  force  so  great 
fhat  the  city  could  not  stand  the  expense.  It  is  difficult  to  adminis- 
ier  justice,  because  we  do  not  understand  their  language,  and  thus 
^11  combine  to  defeat  the  laws. 

•  Q. — What  is  their  custom  of  settling  cases  among  themselves,  and 
phen  refusing  to  furnish  testimonj^? 

i  A.— It  is  generally  believed  to  be  true  that  the  Chinese  have  a  Court 
\ii  arbitration  where  they  settle  differences. 

'  Q.— After  this  settlement  is  made,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  testimony 
from  the  Chinese? 

I  A.— If  in  secret  thej;  determine  to  convict  a  Chinaman,  or  to  acquit 
jhim,  that  judgment  is  carried  out.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  believe 
Ithey  have  convicted  innocent  men  through  perjured  evidence. 

Mr.  Davis  Louderback,  for  several  years  past  Judge  of  the  Police 
iCourt  of  San  Francisco,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  93): 

Q.— What  do  you  know  about  the  habits,  customs,  and  social  and 
moral  status  of  the  Chinese  population  of  this  city? 

A.— I  think  they  are  a  very  immoral,  mean,  mendacious,  dishonest, 
thieving  people,  as  a  general  thing. 
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Q_\Vhat  arc  the  diliiciilties  in  tlie  way  of  the  administration 
justice  wliere  they  are  concerned?        ^  ^,      ,         ^.  m,        , 

A.— As  witnesses,  their  veracity  is  of  the  lowest  degree.  They  d( 
not  appear  to  realize  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  it  is  difficult  t( 
enforce  the  laws,  where  they  are  concerned,  for  that  reason.  Tlie> 
are  very  ant.  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  resort  t( 
perjuryand  the  subornation  of  perjury.  They  also  use  our  criniina 
law  toreven.tie  themselves  upon  their  enemies,  and  malicious  prose,' 
cut  ions  arc  frequent. 
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Mr.  Charles  Wolcott  lii'ooks,  for  sixteen  years  Japanese  Consul  ii 
San  Francisco,  and  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  \i^ 
the  Great  Powers,  testifies  (Evidence,  p.  37)  that  one  of  the  grea* 
(liHiculties  about  ttiis  immigration  "is  the  organization  of  a  foreign 
liostile  force  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very 
ditlicult  thing,  however,  to  tell  how  you  are  going  to  administer  jus- 
tice wlicn  Chinese  tribunals  of  that  kind  exist.  It  is  practically 
imi)0.ssible.  The  Chinese  are  very  deceitful,  and  that  very  deceifi  is 
an  indication  of  a  weaker  race.  A  weak  man  makes  up  in  lying 
what  he  lacks  in  strength.  They  feel  that  weakness,  and  they  con- 
ceal it  by  strategy  and  deceit." 

And,  again,  (Evidence,  p.  38): 

"The  Chinese  are  bad  for  us,  because  they  do  not  assimilate  and 
cannot  assimilate  with  our  people.  They  are  a  race  that  cannot  mix 
with  other  races,  and  we  don't  wish  them  to.  The  Chinese  are  bad 
for  us,  because  they  come  here  without  their  families.  Families  are 
the  centers  of  all  that  is  elevating  in  mankind,  yet  here  we  have  a, 
very  large  Chinese  male  population.  The  Chinese  females  that  are 
here  make  this  element  more  dangerous  still." 

And,  again,  (Evidence,  pp.  42  and  43): 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  they  (the  Chinese)  have  any  particular  love 
for  our  institutions? 

A. — I  don't  think  they  have  any  at  all.  They  come  purely  as  a 
matter  of  gain — as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  it  is  profitable, 
they  will  come.  If  it  is  not  profitable,  they  will  not  come.  The  very 
fact  of  their  retaining  their  own  dress  and  customs,  and  keeping 
themselves  so  entirely  separate,  as  a  people,  shows  that  they  have  not. 
Contrast  them  with  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  who  go  abroad  are 
persons  who  have  money  to  spend,  and  they  go  for  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation. They  adoi)t  the  manners  and  customs  of  Americans.  Our 
dress  and  our  language  they  .seek.  The  Chinese  come  abroad,  not  to 
spend,  but  to  accumulate.  They  maintain  their  own  customs  and 
language.  Tiie  Japanese  like  our  institutions.  The  Chinese  do  not, 
but  hate  us  most  cordially,  and  hate  the  Japanese  more  than  any 
other  people — a  hate  which  is  as  cordially  returned  by  the  Japanese. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  between  them.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  the  population  of  China  was  four  hundred  and  thir- 
teen million  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  and  thirty. 
That  is  the  latest  census  that  I  have  any  account  of. 

Q. — Japan  is  a  young,  growing  country? 
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\. — Yes,  sir.  Compared  with  China,  it  is  like  comparing  a  young, 
g.)wing  nation  with  an  old,  dying  one.  It  is  generally  supposed 
t;.it  they  are  the  same  race;  but  this  is  not  so.  They  are  of  abso- 
Irely  ditterent  origin,  and  there  is  no  sympathy,  no  similarity 
I'tween  them,  They  are  an  enterprising  people.  1  think  that  the 
.  [>anese  are  of  Turkish  blood;  of  the  same  race  as  the  Turks  or 

abians. 

HUMAN    SLAVERY. 

The  Chinese  have,  through  certain  guilds  or  companies,  established 

:  peculiar,  but  revolting,  kind  of  slavery  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 

undreds  of  Chinese  women  are  bought  and  sold  at  prices  ranging 

om  three  to  eight  hundred  dollars.     These  women  are  compelled 

live  as  prostitutes  for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  their  owners;  they 

t'  under  constant  and  unceasing  surveillance;    they  are   cruelly 

raten  if  they  fail  to  make  money  for  their  owners;  and  they  are 

■ft  to  starve  and  die  uncared  for  when  they  become  sick  or  unprofit- 

l)le.     The  great  majority  of  these  slaves  do  not  know  that  they  have 

ights,  though  they  would  be  glad  to  escape  if  they  could.    Some- 

!imes  they  wish  to  marry  and  escape  with  their  chosen  husband,  but 

hey  are  speedily  kidnaped  and  returned  to  their  owners. 

Sometimes  their  owners  invoke  the  aid  of  our  Courts,  arrest  the 
Chinese  who  seek  to  marry  these  women,  upon  some  criminal  charge, 
md  keep  them  in  prison  until  they  obtain  possession  of  the  women, 
tvhen  the  prosecution  is  suffered  to  go  by  default.  Warrants  are 
basily  procured  for  these  purposes,  because  our  officers  are  ignorant 
bf  the  Chinese  language,  and  because  of  the  extraordinary  cunning 
of  the  Chinamen  who  control  this  business.  And  thus  these  women 
are  held  in  slavery  for  life  without  hope  of  relief. 

We  do  not  charge  the  better  classes  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  six  com- 
panies, with  complicity  in  this  crime,  and  we  are  confident  that  they 
desire  the  suppression"  of  this  evil.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
form  of  slavery  is  sustained  by  an  organization  which  is  all-powerful 
as  against  the  six  companies  and  the  municipal  and  State  govern- 
ments of  California. 

The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
'■  hurch,  formerlv  a  missionarv  to  China,  and  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Mission" of  that  church  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  testifies 
as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  33) : 

The  women  as  a  general  thing  are  held  as  slaves  (referring  to  the 
Chinese  women  in  this  State).  They  are  bought  or  stolen  m  China 
and  brought  here.  They  have  a  sort  of  agreement,  to  cover  up  the 
slavery  business,  but  it  is  all  a  sham.  That  paper  makes  the  girl  say 
that  she  owes  you  four  hundred  dollars  or  so,  passage  money  and 
outfit  from  China,  and  has  nothing  to  pay.  I  being  the  girl  this 
man  comes  up  and  offers  to  lend  me  the  money  to  pay  you  if  1  will 
agree  to  serve  him,  to  prostitute  my  body  at  his  pleasure,  wherever 
he  shall  put  me,  for  four,  five,  or  six  years.  For  that  promise  ot 
mine,  made  on  the  pnper,  he  hands  him  the  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  I  pav  the  debt  I  owe  vou  according  to  contract.  It  is  also  put  in 
the  contract  that  if  I  am  sick  fifteen  days  no  account  shall  be  taken 
of  that,  but  if  I  am  sick  more  than  that  I  shall  make  up  double.  If 
3 
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I  am  foviiKl  to  lx>  piv.miant  witliin  a  month,  you  shall   roturii  t 
mmu'V  and  take  me  a^'aiii.     Ill  prove  to  have  ei)ilei)sy,  leprosy,  • 
am  a  stone  woman,  the  same  thintj;  is  done. 

(^. — Are  these  eontraets  rej^arded  as  moral  among  the  people  wl 
make  them? 

A. — Well,  tliere  is  a  certain  class  of  knaves  among  Chinamen  \vl 
have  no  morals  at  all. 

Q. — These  contracts  arc  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  Chinami 
here,  are  they  not? 

A. — I  think  there  is  in  existence  now — there  has  been — a  compai 
of  men  engaged  in  this  traffic  of  women  ;  not  the  six  companies,  b 
a  guild  like  the  Washing  Comi)any.  They  have  their  rules  and  th*i 
regulations,  and  they  stand  by  each  other.  One  of  these  compam 
is  called  the  Ilip-ye-Tong.  When  a  Chinaman  runs  away  with 
woman  from  one  of  these  brothels  and  marries  her,  he  is  followed  I 
these  companies  and  asked  to  pay  them  her  value  or  look  out  for  ti 
consequences.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  use  the  processes 
our  Courts  to  protect  their  interests — their  assumed  rights.  If 
woman  escapes  from  a  brothel,  she  is  arrested  for  some  crime,  ar, 
possession  is  obtained  in  that  way.  Where  she  marries,  the  chanc 
are  that  both  man  and  M'oman  will  be  arrested,  or  the  man  will  \ 
arrested  and  the  woman  run  off  to  some  other  place.  Sometim 
Chinese  come  to  me  to  get  married.  I  don't  care  to  marrj'  them,  an 
to  discourage  it  have  set  m}'  price  at  ten  dollars,  M'hereas  tl 
Justices'  fees  are  only  two  dollars.  They  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  inde) 
nite  and  unreasonable  idea  of  protection  when  they  come  to  me 

Q. — You  used  the  term  "  stone  woman."  What  do  vou  understac 
by  that  ? 

A. — I  did  not  know  and  asked  them.  They  said  it  was  a  woma 
so  naturally  disabled  that  a  man  could  not  have  any  intercours 
with  her. 

Q. — Then,  so  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  they  are  in  slaver, 
with  more  hard  features  than  have  been  known  to  white  races? 

A — Yes,  sir.     And  even  after  the  term  of  prostitution  service 
up,  the  owners  so  manage  as  to  have  the  women  in  debt  more  tha 
ever,  so  that  their  slavery  becomes  life-long.    There  is  no  releas 
from  it. 

Q. — When  these  people  become  sick  and  helpless,  what  becomes  ( 
them  ? 

A. — They  are  left  to  die. 

Q. — No  care  taken  of  them? 

A. — Sometimes,  where  the  women  have  friends.  |] 

Q. — Don't  the  companies  take  care  of  them  ? 

A. — Not  frequently. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  frequent  thing  that  they  are  put  out  on  the  sidf 
walk  to  die,  or  in  some  room  Avithout  water  or  food? 

A. — I  have  heard  of  such  things;  I  don't  know.  I  don't  thin! 
they  are  kind ;  I  think  they  are  very  unkind  to  the  sick.  Somt 
times  the  women  take  opium  to  kill  themselves.  They  do  not  knoA 
they  have  any  rights,  but  think  they  must  keep  their  contracts,  an« 
believe  themselves  under  obligations  to  .serve  in  prostitution. 

Q. — \yiiat  is  their  treatment  ?     Is  it  harsh  ? 

A. — They  have  come  to  the  asylum  all  bruises.  They  are  beatei 
and  i)unisji('d  cruelly  if  they  fail  to  make  money.    When  they  becom 
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•orn  out  and  unable  to  make  any  more  money,  they  are  turned  out 
•!  die. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  at  the  head  of 
le  Chinese  Mission  established  by  his  church  in  San  Francisco, 
,ys,  (Evidence,  pp.  bb  and  56) : 

These  Chinawomen  that  you  see  on  the  streets  here  were  brought 

»r  the  accommodation  of  white  people,  not  for  the  accommodation 

Chinese ;  and  if  you  pass  along  the  streets  where  they  are  to  be 

bund,  you  will  see  that  they  are  visited  not  so  much  by  Chinese  as 

fy  others — sailors  and  low  people.     The  women  are  in  a  condition  of 

jrvitude.     Some  of  them  are  inveigled  away  from  home  under  prom- 

36  of  marriage  to  men  here,  and  some  to  be  secondary  wives,  while 

feme  are  stolen.     They  are  sold  here.     Many  women  are  taken  from 

;Jhe  Chinese  owners,  and  are  living  as  wives  and  as  secondary  wives. 

;f»«bome  have  children,  and  these  children  are  legitimate. 

Q. — These  women  engaged  in  prostitution  are  nothing  more  than 
laves  to  them  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  and  every  one  would  go  home  to-day  if  she  were  free 
nd  had  her  passage  paid. 

Q. — They  are  not  allowed  to  release  themselves  from  that  situa- 
(fcion,  are  they  ? 

A. — I  think  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  men  and  women,  so 
[that  they  cannot  get  awa5^  They  would  fear  being  caught  and  sold 
again,  and  carried  off  to  a  condition  even  worse  than  now. 

Q. — Are  not  the  laws  here  used  to  restrain  them   from  getting 
away — are  they  not  arrested  for  crime  ? 
'"fl     A. — Oh,  yes.     They  will  trump  up  a  case,  have  the  woman  arrested, 
and  bring  people  to  swear  what  they  want.     In  this  way  thc}^  manage 
to  get  possession  of  her  again. 

Q. — Have  they  at  any  time  interfered  with  the  women  brought  to 
your  mission  ? 

A. — We  have  not  at  our  Mission,  but  I  think  Mr.  Gibson  has  had 
interference  from  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  the  women  when  they  become 
sick  and  useless  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  some  on  the  street  that  looked  in 
bad  condition,  and  I  have  heard  of  their  being  abandoned  to  die,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  case  of  that  kind. 
Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  treat  these  people? 
A.— I  understand  they  treat  them  very  badly.  Women  have  come 
to  the  Home  with  bruises  and  marks  of  violence  on  their  persons. 
I  think  their  condition  is  a  very  hard  one. 

Q.— Tlien  it  is  a  slavery  which,  from  the  very  first,  destroys  body, 
soul,  and  everything  else? 

A. — Yes,  sir";  and  the  women  would  be  glad  to  escape  from  it  if 
they  knew  they  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  Alfred  Clark,  for  nineteen  years  past  connected  with  the  police 
force  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  Clerk  of  the  Chief 
of  Police,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  63) :  "In  regard  to  the 
vice  of  prostitution,  I  have  here  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  Chinawoman,  and 
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a   translation   of  tlie  same.*'     A\  itness  submits  a  paper  written  iiRiS 
Chinese  cljaracters,  and  reads  the  translation,  as  follows: 

An  ajjreement  to  assist  the  woman  Ah  Ho,  because  coming  froi  ,  - 
China  to  San  Francisco  she  became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  pas.',k- 
n<;e.    Ah  Ho  herself  asks  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  to  advance  for  her  sixhur'T ' 
(Ircd  and  thirty  dollars,  for  which  Ah  Ho  distinctly  agrees  to  giveht,' 
body    to    Mr.    Yee   for   service  of  prostitution   for   a   term  of  fou 
years.    There  shall   be  no   interest  on   the   money.     Ah    Ho  sha' 
"receive  no  wnges.     At  the  expiration  of  four  years  Ah  Ho  shall  b 
her  own  master.     Mr.  Yee  Kwan  .shall  not  hinder  or  trouble  her.    j 
Ah  Ho  runs  away  belbre  her  time  is  out,  her  mistress  shall  find  ho 
and  return  her,  and  whatever  expen.se  is  incurred  in  finding  an- 
returning  her  Ah  Ho  shall  pay.      On  this  day  of  agreement  Ah  H<W 
with  her  own  hands,  has  received  from  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  six  hundrec'*- 
and  thirty  dollars.     If  Ah  Ho  shall  be  .sick  at  any  time  for  more  thai 
ten  days,  she  shall  make  up  by  an  extra  month  of  service  for  everj 
ten  days  sickness.     Now,    this  agreement    has   proof— this   paj 
received  bj*  Ah  Ho  is  witness. 

TUNG  CHEE. 

Twelfth  year,  ninth  month,  and  fourteenth  day  (about  middle  o  ' 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.) 

The  Chinese  women  are  kept  in  confinement  more  by  fear  than  bj  -Ai 
anything  else.  They  believe  the  contracts  to  be  good  and  binding  -i] 
and  fear  the  consequences  of  any  attempt  at  escape.  : 

Mr.    Clark    was     recalled,    and    testified  as    follows,   (Evidence 
p.  69):  - 

Q. — Suppose  a  Chinawoman  escapes,  what  do  the  owners  do  ? 

A. — Follow   her  and  take  her  back.     If  they  fail,  they  generally 
have  her  arrested  for  larceny,  and  get  possession  in  that  way.     They  i  -^ 
use  the  processes  of  our  Courts  to  keep  these  women  in  a  state  oi 
slavery.    They  do  not  let  them  get  out  of  their  clutches,  however,  if 
they  can  help  it,  for  they  know  that  there  is  no  legal  way  of  reclaim- 
ing them.     When  they  become  sick  and  helpless,  there  are  instances  :  - 
where  they  have  been  turned  out  to  die.     The  bones  of  women  are  i   - 
not  returned  to  China,  as  are  the  bones  of  the  men.     The  six  companies 
do  not  control  this  woman  bu.siness  ;  it  is  under  the  management  of 
an  independent  company,  called  the  Hip-ye-Tong.     Whether  they 
import  the  women  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  they  look  after  afi'airs 
here.     A  Chinaman   married  a  woman  at  Gibson's,  and   after  the 
marriage  received  notice  that  he  must  pay  for  the  woman  or  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  Chinese  custom.    He  was  made  to  believe 
that  he  would  suffer  personally  if  he  did  not  comply  with  theif^j 
demands.     Acting  upon  information,  we  arrested  a  number  of  theifl, 
and  got  some  of  their  books,  which  we  had  tran.slated.     On  the  rolls, 
I  think  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  women.     Seven  or  eight 
Chinamen  were  arrested,  but  all  the  witnesses  we  could  get  for  the 
prosecution  did  not  exceed  three  or  four,  and  no  conviction  was  had. 

He  also  produced  other  "bills  of  sale"  similar  to  the  one  above 
quoted,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  police. 
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[r.  Andrew  McKeiizie,  a  local  officer,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evi- 
dtHce,  p.  89) : 

;^. — How  are  Chinese  women  held  here? 

C— I  think  Mr.  Rogers  can  inform  you  on  that  point  better  than 
I  an.     He  was  employed  by  the  Chinese  up  at  the  barricoon.     *     * 

I. — What  do  you  mean  by  barricoon? 

\ —A  place  where  women  coming  from  the  ships  are  placed.  It 
i.anderneath  the  joss-house  or  the  old  theatre  fronting  on  St.  Louis 
;  ley,  and  running  to  Dupont  Street.  They  are  kept  there  until 
[  portioned  out. 

4. — Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  held 
i  slaves,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  their  owners? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Wong  Ben,  a  Chinaman  in  the  service  of  the  San  Francisco  police 
rce,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  100) : 

Q. — Who  bring  the  Chinese  women  here? 

A. — Wong  Fook  Soi,  Bi  Cliee,  An  Geo,  and  W^ong  Woon. 

Q. — What  do  these  men  do? 

A. — The}^  keep  gambling-houses  and  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q. — To  Avhat  company  do  these  men  belong? 

A. — An  Geo  belongs  to  the  See-yup  Company;  Wong  Woon  to  the 
\un-yup  Company.  That  fellow  has  got  lots  of  money.  He  buys 
vomen  in  China  for  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
>rings  them  out  here  and  sells  them  for  eight  hundred  or  nine  hun- 
h'ed  dollars,  to  be  prostitutes. 

Q. — How  do  they  get  those  women  in  China  ? 

A. — In  Tartary.  They  are  "  big  feet"  women,  and  are  sometimes 
bought  for  ninety  dollars.     When  they  bring  them  out  here  ih.Qy 

fell  them  for  nine  hundred  dollars. 
Q. — What  do  they  do  with  them  ? 
A. — They  make  them  be  prostitutes.     If  they  don't  want  to  be 
■prostitutes  they  make  them  be. 
Q. — Can  they  get  away? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  do  they  do  with  them  when  they  get  sick  and  can  not 
work  any  longer  ? 

A.— They  don't  treat  them  well  at  all.  They  don't  take  as  much 
care  of  them,  whether  they  are  sick  or  well,  as  white  people  do  a  dog. 
Chinawomen  in  China  are  treated  first  rate,  but  in  California  these 
'■  big  feet"  women  are  treated  worse  than  dogs. 

Mr.  Bovee  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  108) : 

Q. — Are  these  prostitutes  bought  and  sold  and  held  in  bondage? 

A. — Yes ;  that  has  alwaj^s  been  my  idea. 

(4.— How  do  they  treat  their  sick  and  helpless? 

A.— -I  have  seen  them  thrown  out  on  the  street  and  on  the  side- 
walk, and  I  have  seen  them  ]3ut  into  little  rooms,  without  light,  bed- 
ding, or  food.     They  were  left  to  die. 

Q.— What  opportunities  have  these  women  to  escape,  if  they  should 
desire  ? 
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"^  ?l 
\_—\  ^\oni  ^(.'Q  that  they  have  any  at  all,  for  where  a  woman  escapi 
a  reward  is  oH'criMl  aiul  she  is  brought  back.     AVhere  they  can  geth^ 
in  no  other  way  they  use  our  Courts. 

Charles  P.  O'Xeil,  an  ofhcer  of  the  Sacramento  police  force,  test] 
fics  as  follows.  (Evidence,  p.  115): 

Q.— Do  you  know  how  these  women  are  held— whether  they  ai,^ 
owned  by  anybody,  or  whether  anybody  claims  to  own  them? 

A. — Only  from  heresay.  I  have  heard  them  (the  Chinamen)  fri] 
quently  say  that  they  bought  them.  On  one  occasion  I  was  call 
into  a  Chinese  house,  and  there  saw  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollar'' 
pass  between  a  woman  and  a  man.  They  wanted  me  to  be  a  witnes 
to  tiie  fact,  and  I  witnes.sed  it.  Some  time  afterwards  the  woman  tol 
me  that  her  boss  had  sold  her  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollar^] 
That  was  the  contract  I  witnessed,  but  it  being  in  Chinese  I  did  n 
understand  it  at  the  time.  The  woman  soon  after  committed  suicid 
Slie  did  not  like  this  man  to  whom  she  had  been  sold,  and  committe 
suicide  by  drowning.  From  my  experience  as  an  officer,  I  know  tha! 
these  women  are  kept  under  close  surveillance. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  for  them  to  escape,  or  is  there  any  reasonabl 
probability  that  any  of  them  could  escape  from  that  servitude? 

A. — No  \  not  without  they  are  protected  by  the  white  people.    I 
have  known  them  to  attempt  to  escape,  and  have  known  them 
have  been  sent  for  and  brought  back.     To  do  this  they  use  ditferenil 
means,  ])rincipally  money.     They  use,  also,  the  machinery  of  thej 
American  Courts  to  enforce  these  contracts,  it  being  customary  tc' 
have  these  women  arrested  for  larceny  or  some  crime,  in  order  to  ge 
the  more  secure  ])Ossession  of  them.     In  the  prevention  of  this  thin 
the  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  don't  understand  their 
language.     We  do  not  know  what  they  are  getting  at,  and  they  wil' 
tell  such  well  concocted  stories  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
the  truth  as  we  can  with  white  persons.     A  Chinaman  has  a  right  to 
go  before  a  magistrate  and  make,  out  that  a  crime  has  been  commit 
ted  by  a  person,  and  a  magistrate,  having  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  must  issue  his  warrant. 

This  officer  also  testifies  that  these  women  are  kept  closely  con- 
fined, and  are  often  beaten ;  that  when  one  of  them  became  sick  orj 
helpless  they  are  turned  out  to  die. 

Mat.  Karcher,  for  many  years  Chief  of  Police  for  Sacramento  City,j 
testifies,  (Evidence,  p.  131) : 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  their  sick  when  they  become 
helpless  and  unable  to  make  more  money? 

A. — Put  them  in  some  out-house,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  to  die. 

Q. — Without  food  or  bedding? 

A. — Generally.  I  have  found  men  and  women,  both,  in  that  con- 
dition. I  have  found  them  by  accident,  wdiile  hunting  for  other 
things — stolen  goods,  criminals,  etc. 

Q. — You  found  women  without  food  or  drink,  and  without  cov- 
ering? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 


i 
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'I.— And  death  would  have  come  from  disease  or  starvation,  or 

. — Yes,  sir. 

.—Is  that  the  common  way  of  disposing  of  these  women  when 
dw  become  useless  ? 
L — Yes,  sir,  if  not  the  only  way. 

■.—They  are  less  cared  for  than  are  useless  domestic  animals  by 
:  white  race? 
I. — A  great  deal  less. 

Lud,  again,  Mr.  Karcher -testifies,  (Evidence,  p.  128): 


aiFil 


. — Where  one  is  young  and  good  looking,  and  makes  plenty  of 
uey,  she  is  well  treated.  Those  who  are  unable  to  make  much 
treated  very  badly. 

■How  young  are  the  youngest  that  you  know  of  as  being  held  ? 
T  have  seen  them  as  young  as  fifteen  years. 
•What  chance  have  they  to  escape  from  this  life,  if  they  desire  ? 
Thev  have  very  little  chance. 
[Q.— Why  is  that? 

|A. — Because  the  Chinese  will  swear  to  almost  anything,  and  if  one 

taken  away  by  another  she  is  simply  run  off  into  another  locality 

be  sold  into  slavery"  again.     Sometimes  the  farce  of  marrying  is 

ne  through  with  in  order  to  get  the  woman,  who  may  be  beyond 

feijieir  reach.     As  soon  as  the  newly-made  husband  gets  possession  of 

"s  bride,  he  turns  her  over  to  her  former  owners. 
^jM  Q- — Do  you  know  of  cases  where  they  have  had  Cliinamen  arrested 
ojiind  convicted  of  crime  simply  because  they  have  interfered  with 
tijliem  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     The  arresting  officer  and  the  District  Attorney  have 
be  very  careful  lest  they  be  made  the  instruments  of  sending  inno- 
ent  men  to  State  Prison. 


Mr.  Duffield,  an  officer  of  the  San  Francisco  police  force,  testifies 
IS  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  80): 


Q. — How  many  families  are  there  among  the  Chinese? 

A. — A^ery  few.  I  have  never  seen  a  decent,  respectable  Chinatvo- 
r^man  in  my  life. 

Q.— What  is  the  understanding  here  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  women  are  held  ? 

A. — They  are  held  in  bondage,  bought  and  sold.  I  have  had  bills 
of  sale  translated  by  Gibson. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  "for  these  women  to  escape  from  that  life,  even  if 
they  desire  it  ? 

A.— Sometimes  the  Chief  of  Police  can  give  some  protection,  but 
it  is  customary  for  the'  owners  to  charge  them  with  crimes  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  them  again.  Sometimes  they  kidnap  them,  and 
even  unscrupulous  white  men  have  been  found  to  assist  them. 

Q.— Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  them  when  they  become  sick 
and  helpless  ? 

A.— They  put  them  out  on  the  street  to  die.  I  have  had  charge  of 
the  dead  myself,  on  the  street.  I  have  seen  sick  and  helpless  women 
turned  out  in  that  way. 
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Lt'iu  Schaum.  an  intelli^'oiit  Chinainaii,  a  convert  to  Cliristianuy  ^ 
cduiatiil  l.y  Mr.  Kowle  and  the  Kovs.  Drs.  Moore  and  (Jamble,  oi 
Oakland,  iii  this  State,  testities  as  follows,  (Evidence,  ].]).  13G  and 
137): 

4 

Q._I)o  vol!  know  how  these  bad  women  are  l)rouKht  here? 

A'_They  are  stolen  and  bought  in  China,  and  brought  liere  the 
same  as  we  buy  and  sell  stock. 

Q._Their  condition  is  u  very  horrible  one,  then? 

A.— S'es,  sir. 

Q,_l)o  you  know  iiow  they  are  treated?  -^ 

A. — Yes*,  sir.  The  ]»arties  who  own  them  generally  treat  them 
pretty  roughly.  If  they  don't  go  ahead  and  make  money  the  owners 
will  give  tliem  a  good  thrashing. 

(^  I_Is  it  not  very  common,  when  those  women  try  to  get  away,  foi 
the  i>eoi)le  who  own  them  to  have  them  arrested  for  larceny,  and 
tilings  of  that  kind? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Thev  are  held  by  fear  of  i)unishment  if  they  try  to  escape? 

A.— Exactly. 

Q. — There  are  cases  where  Chinamen  have  cut  them  all  to  pieces   -^  ■ 
with  knives  for  running  away,  are  there  not?  ''■ 

A. — I  have  never  seen  any,  but  this  is  what  I  have  heard. 

Q. — They  torture  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  they  buy  and  sell  these  women  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  hold  them  in  slavery? 

A. — Exactly'. 

Mr.  Oliver  Jackson,  a  Sacramento  police  officer,  testifies  as  follows, 
(Evidence,  p.  143) : 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  held — whether 
in  slavery  or  not? 

A.— I  think  they  are  all  held  in  slavery.  They  are  all  bought  and 
sold  the  same  as  horses  and  cows,  bringing  prices  according  to  age 
and  l)eauty. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated? 

A. — As  slaves,  and  ])unished  as  the  owners  may  choose. 

Q. — What  sort  of  punishments  arc  inflicted? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  only  from  hearsay. 

Q. — What  chance  have  the.se  women  to  escape  if  they  should  so 
desire? 

A. — Very  little  chance.  Where  they  do  get  away  they  are  gener- 
ally caught  and  brought  back  to  the  owners  again. 

Q. — Do  they  resort  to  the  processes  of  our  Courts  in  order  to  recover 
women  who  have  escaped  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  a  great  many  cases  to  my  knowledge.  They  will 
swear  out  a  warrant  for  her  arrest  for  grand  lancenj'  or  some  felony. 
Sometimes  it  is  sworn  out  against  the  man  who  has  her,  and  some- 
times against  both.  As  soon  as  they  get  jiosse-ssion  of  the  woman, 
they  trifle  with  the  cases  until  they  fall  through.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  escape. 
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I. — Do  you   know  what  is  done  with  these  women  when  they 

Itome  sick,  helpless,  and  incurably  diseased? 
V. — Where  they  see  that  they  will  be  of  no  further  use  to  make 
ney,  they  turn  them  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  die.     I  have  seen  men 
I  Momcn  also  turned  out  to  die  in  this  manner.     I  have  found 
.(I  men  while  searching  for  stolen  property,  and   have  had  the 

(  roner  attend  to  them. 

CHINESE   PROSTITUTION. 

\\q  now  come  to  an  aspect  of  the  question  more  revolting  still. 

''  would  .shrink  from  the  disgusting  details  did  not  a  sense  of  duty 

Miand  that  they  be  presented.     Their  lewd  women  induce,  by  the 

..  apness  of  their  offers,  thousands  of  boys  and  young  men  to  enter 

cir  dens,  very  manj^  of  whom  are  inoculated  with  venereal  diseases 

the  worst  type.     Boys  of  eight  and  ten   years  of  age  have  been 

amd  with  this  disease,  and  some  of  our  physicians  treat  a  half  dozen 

uses  daily.     The  fact  that  those  diseases  have  their  origin  chiefly 

imong  the  Chinese  is  well  established. 

The  Hon.  AV.  J.  Shaw,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this  State,  whose 

l)}^ortunities  for  investigation  have  been  ample,  declares,  (Evidence, 

.  10) :  "  That  prostitution  in  China  is  not  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  but 

^  regarded  as  a  profession  or  calling.     That  the  condition  of  the 

ower  classes  is  as  near  that  of  brutes  as  can  be  found  in  any  human 

'•ciety."     Indeed,  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  very  little  appreciation 

'1  the  weaker  sex.     Says  Mr.  Shaw,  (Evidence,  p.  16):  "  It  is  nor  are 

Mcurrence  when  a  girl  is  born  to  place  it  on  the  street  and  abandon 

I  to  its  fate."     And,  again,  (Evidence,  p.  19) :  "  The  women  in  China 

upy  the  same  position  as  in  most  parts  of  Asia — virtually  slaves  ; 

re  creatures,  to  pander  to  the  wishes  of  the  males,  and  promote 

!li<ir  happiness."    And  Mr.  Charles  Walcott  Brooks,  who,  from  his 

position,  opportunities,  and  ability,  is  high  authority  upon  this  topic, 

■observes,  (Evidence,  p.  42):  "  That  the  population  of  China  has  been 

decreasing  lately,  caused,  in  a  great  measure,   by  the  scarcity   of 

Women.    "They  drown  their  females  as  we  drown  kittens." 

Dr.  H.  H.  Toland,  a  man  standing  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 

t'-^tifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  103  and  104) : 

■  I  have  practiced  medicine  in  this  State  twenty-three  years." 

(^ — And  during  that  time  have  you  had  one  of  the  leading  posi- 
li'iiis,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— You  are  the  founder  of  the  "Toland  Medical  University?" 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— A  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Of  what  institution  were  you  a  graduate? 

A.— Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-two— one  of  the  first  Western  Universities  that  was  established 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Q.— It  has  been  stated  that  these  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  are 
open  to  small  boys,  and  that  a  great  many  have  been  diseased.     Do 
you  know  anything  about  that? 
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A.— 1  know  that  is  so.  T  liavo  seen  boys  eight  and  ten  years  old'  ^ 
with  (lisrast's  they  tokl  me  they  eontraeted  on  Jackson  Street.  It  is 
astonishing  liowsoon  they  coninienee  indulging  in  that  passion. 
8onio  of  the  worst  eases  of  syphilis  I  have  ever  .«een  in  my  life  occur 
in  children  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  They  generally 
try  to  conceal  their  condition  from  their  parents.  They  come  to  me 
and  I  help  screen  it  from  their  parents,  and  cure  them  without  com- 
pensation. Sometimes  parents,  unaware  of  what  is  the  matter,  bring 
their  Itoys  to  me,  and  I  do  all  1  can  to  keep  the  truth  from  them. 

Q. — Are  these  cases  of  frequent  occurrence? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  that 
are  often  iliseased.  In  con.sequence  of  neglect,  they  finally  become 
the  worst  cases  we  have  to  treat. 

Q. — What  etiect  will  that  have  upon  the  health  of  the  community, ' 
in  the  end  ? 

A. — It  mu.st  have  a  bad  eflect,  because  a  great  many  of  these 
children  get  .secondary  syphilis,  and  it  runs  until  it  becomes  almost 
incurable.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  eradicate  it,  but  when  it  becomes  constitutional,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  dithcult  thing  to  cure  it.  When  they  come  to  me  for 
treatment,  they  sometimes  have  secondary  syphilis;  sometimes 
chancre  ;  sometimes  a  tertiary  form.  Under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  eradicate  syphilis. 

Q. — Unless  you  have  complete  control  of  the  patient  for  that  time, 
is  it  not  certain  that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  remain  in  the  system 
through  life? 

A. — It  destroys  life.  I  can  show  a  dozen  cases  in  the  County  Hos- 
pital, where,  if  they  recover,  it  will  be  after  a  long  course  of  treatment, 
and  some  of  them  will  not  recover  at  all.  The  whole  system  becomes 
poisoned  and  debilitated.  They  are  so  diseased,  and  the  system  is  so 
exhausted,  i)erhaps  by  a  big  sore,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  they 
cannot  be  cured. 

Q. — ^yhen  syphilis  assumes  a  secondary  and  tertiary  form,  what 
effect  will  it  have  upon  the  children  of  such  persons? 

A. — The  disease  is  hereditary,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
children.  I  have  positive  evidence  of  that  in  a  family  that  I  have 
been  treating,  where  the  children  are  diseased.  The  father  had  the 
di.sease  when  he  married  a  healthy  woman,  and  of  three  children 
born  every  one  exhibited  symptoms  of  .syphilis. 

Q. — From  your  observation  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  it 
must  have  upon  this  community  if  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  country? 

A. — It  will  fill  our  hospitals  with  invalids,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  great  relief  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Q. — Judge  Hager  says,  when  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  endeavored  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  immigration  of  this 
people,  he  was  met  by  the  proposition  that  their  coming  to  this  coun- 
try tended  to  advance  Christian  civilization,  and  the  humanitarians 
of  the  East  would  not  aid  him  for  that  reason.  What  is  your 
opinion? 

A.^— It  does  not  tend  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization, 
but  it  has  the  contrary  effect.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  day  that 
there  are  not  a  dozen  young  men  come  to  my  office  with  .sj'philis  or 
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oorrhoea.  A  great  many  of  them  have  not  means  to  be  treated 
i.r,)erly  and  the  disease  runs  on  until  it  becomes  constitutional ;  and 

I  line  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  ruin  of  them.     I  have  treated  a 

it  many  boys,  and  I  have  treated  the  parents.    Sometimes  the 

nts  -would  come,  and  after  going  through  a  course  of  treatment 

lid  l)ring  their  children. 

/;•.  Pierson — To  what  extent  do  these  diseases  come  from  Chinese 

.  -titutes? 

"  iL. — I  suppose  nine-tenths.  When  these  persons  come  to  me  I  ask 
tl  m  where  they  got  the  disease,  and  they  generally  tell  me  that  they 
li  e  been  with  Chinawomen.  Tliey  think  diseases  contracted  from 
L'inawomen  are  harder  to  cure  than  those  contracted  elsewhere,  so 
t);y  tell  me  as  a  matter  of  self-protection.  I  am  satisfied,  from  my 
"icrience,  that  nearly  all  the  boys  in  town,  who  have  venereal  dis- 
'.  contracted  it  in  Chinatown.  They  have  no  difficulty  there,  for 
;  '  prices  are  so  low  that  they  can  go  whenever  they  please.  The 
N'lnen  do  not  care  how  old  the  boys  are,  whether  five  years  old  or 
lore,  so  long  as  they  have  money. 

•Q. — Then  the  maintenance  of  this  population  in  our  midst,  instead 
(  advancing  civilization,  would  seem  to  be  a  crime  against  it? 

A. — That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Donovan— Have  you  ever  read  or  heard  of  any  country  in  the 

iuld  where  there  were  so  many  children  diseased  as  there  are  in 

in  Francisco? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  lived  in  a  town  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
Lindred  students,  and  we  had  not  many  public  houses,  but  the  stu- 
cnts  were  not  near  so  diseased,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  are 
ic  bovs  here  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Haymond— Can  you  approximate  the  number  of  boys  affected 
L-re  during  any  given  year? 

A.— I  cannot  tell  exactly,  because  my  attention  has  not  been  par- 
iciilarly  directed  to  it;  but  I  treat  half  a  dozen  every  clay  in  the  year 
f  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

(^— Is  not  that  a  fearful  condition  of  things? 

A.— It  is  most  frightful.  Generally  they  are  improperly  treated, 
nd  the  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  runs  on  from  week  to  week  until 
tricture  results,  and  that  is  almost  as  bad  as  constitutional  syphilis, 
iieause  it  reciuires  a  long  time  to  cure  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  San  Francisco  Hos- 
pitals, testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  88) :  "  There  are  many  cases 
-f  voungmenin  the  hospital  suffering  from  syphihs  contracted  in 
I  lie"  Chinese  quarter."  Mr.  David  C.  Woods  testifies  as  follows,  (Evi- 
(Knce,  p.  113) : 

Mr.  Haymond—How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State  ? 
A.— Twenty-five  years  off  and  on. 
Q. — What  position  do  you  hold  ? 
A.— -Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School. 
<2.— How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 
A.— Two  years  and  three  months. 

Q  _Do  you  know  anything  about  the  effect  the  presence  ot  a  large 
Chinese  population  has  upon  the  boys  that  are  growing  up  here  ? 
A.— I  think  it  has  a  very  bad  effect.    I  find  that  the  larger  propor- 
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tion  of  l»<»ys  who  coiiie  to  tlie  scliool,  large  enough  to  cohabit  witbl 
wonion.  are  aHlic-to(l  with  vcnoroal  diseases. 

Q__Ilo\v  many  l)()ys  are  usually  in  that  school? 

A*_(),u' hundred  and  eit^hty,  on  an  average. 

Q _'\Vliat  itrouortion  do  you  think  are  aflectcd  with  that  disease?  ' 

A*.— I  think  that,  during  the  time  1  have  been  there,  tilty  have 
come  with  venereal  diseases. 

Q_I)o  you  attribute  that  to  the  presence  of  Chinese  prostitutes  in 

this  city?*  ,  ^  .         , 

A.— They  tell  me  so  themselves.  I  question  them,  and  tliey  say 
they  got  it  in  Chinatown. 

Q.— What  are  the  ages  of  those  boys? 

A.— We  have  had  them  as  young  as  thirteen,  with  gonorrhoea ;  thej 
liave  all  sorts  of  venereal  diseases.  There  is  no  time  that  I  have  les8 
than  two  or  four  down  with  them. 

Mr.  Karcher  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  131): 

Q. — Would  boys  be  liable  to  visit  the  houses  of  white  prostitutes? 

A. — They  would  not  be  so  liable. 

Q.— Why  is  that? 

A. — The  prices  are  higher,  and  boys  of  that  age  will  not  take  the 
liberties  with  white  women  that  they  do  in  Chinatown.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  can  be  .'^aid  on  behalf  of  the  white  women  that  they 
would  not  allow  boys  of  ten,  eleven,  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  enter 
their  houses.  No  such  cases  have  ever  been  reported  to  the  police, 
while  the  instances  where  Chinese  women  have  enticed  these  youths 
are  very  frequent.  Some  three  years  ago  two  boys,  one  thirteen  and 
the  other  hfteen,  were  taken  from  a  Chinese  house  of  prostitution  and 
brought  to  the  .Station  House.  One  belonged  here  and  the  other  to 
San  Francisco.  I  met  the  San  Francisco  boy  about  a  month  after- 
wards, and  found  him  suffering  from  a  loathsome  disease,  which  he 
said  he  contracted  in  that  house. 

Dr.  Shorb,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  fully 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Toland.  All  physicians  agree  that 
tlie  result  must  be  a  marked  increase  of  disease  in  the  generation  to 
come. 

The  people  of  California  are  thus  compelled  to  endure  a  form  of 
slavery  more  obnoxious  than  any  hitherto  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  more  helpless  in  this  connection  than  the  Col- 
onies of  England  which  are  allowed  to  govern  their  internal  affairs 
without  interference  from  the  home  government. 

CRIMINAL   CLASSES. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  become  a  Botanj'^  Bay  to  which  the  criminal 
cla.sses  of  China  are  brought  in  large  numbers,  and  the  people  of  this 
coast  are  comi)elled  to  endure  this  afHiction.  We  do  not  claim  that 
all  the  Chinese  belong  to  the  criminal  classes,  for  many  well-behaved 
people  are  found  among  them.  There  are  various  grades  of  charac- 
ter among  tiiese  i)eople  :  The  merchants  and  business  men,  who  are 
often  worthy  of  high  esteem ;  the  cooks  and  house  servants,  who  are 
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n  bright  and  trustworthy  ;  a  dass  of  laborers  who  are  diligent,  a 
ss  of  laborers  who  arc  extremely  dishonest,  and  a  large  number  of 
'ofessional  thieves  and  lighters. 

e  are  confident  that  the  criminal  class  outnumber  the  others  in 

'e  proportion  of  seven  to  one.    These  criminal  classes  entail  upon 

r  city,  county,  and  State  governments  an  expense  that  we  are  not 

le  to  bear — indeed,  an  adequate  etibrtto  meet  the  necessities  of  the 

|:uation  would  bankrupt  our  treasuries.     Our  police  force,  our  con- 

bulary,  and   the   machinery   of   our  judicial   system,  are  over- 

Ihelmed  by  the  pressure  of  these  necessities  without  ascertainable 

vantage  to  our  people. 

An  additional  and  very  heavy  expense  is  imposed  upon  our  people 
the  care  of  their  sick,  who  arc  invariably  cast  into  the  streets  and 
andoned  by  their  companions.  A  further  expense  is  laid  upon  our 
ople  by  their  refusal  to  conform  to  our  lire  ordinances;  indeed,  our 
ities  and  villages  are  in  constant  danger  of  extensive  conflagrations 
y  reason  of  their  mode  of  living. 

lAnd  wliile  these  people  entail  upon  us  these  heavy  expenses  they 
'vade  the  payment  of  taxes  to  an  extent  not  tolerated  in  any  other 
ountry.  They  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  our  hospitals, 
nd  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Chinese  in  our  State  Prison  is  in 
xcess  of  the  whole  amount  of  property  taxes  paid  by  the  Chinese 
i<il)ulation.  And  yet  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  these 
'luvicts  in  our  prisons  are  justly  imprisoned  or  the  victims  of  the 
nalice  of  their  own  countrymen. 

We  claim  that  these  facts,  proved  by  the  evidence  of  good  men, 
diow  a  condition  of  affairs  which  threaten,  in  time,  to  undermine 
tlic  foundations  of  the  Republic  within  the  scope  of  country  now 
occupied  by  the  Chinese. 

Upon  the  topics  last  referred  to,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  some  of  the  evidence  taken  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Low,  a  distinguished  citizen  who  has  held  many  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust  under  the  State  and  Federal  Government, 
among  which  have  been  that  of  Governor  of  California,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  and  Minister  to  China,  says,  (Evidence,  p.  5):  "That 
the  immigration  comes,  with  but  slight  exceptions,  from  the  single 
Province  of  Canton,  and  that  it  is  of  the  lowest  class." 
The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  (Evidence,  p.  27),  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.— From  what  class  is  our  Chinese  immigration? 

A. — From  the  lowest  class. 

Q. — By  that  you  mean  laborers. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  mean  degraded  in  a  moral  sense?  r    i     r^i,- 

A.— I  think  they  are  the  lowest  class  of  people.  Most  of  the  Chi- 
nese who  come  to  this  country  are  ignorant— very.  I  do  not  tiiink 
there  is  one  in  five  that  can  read  a  page  of  a  book,  and  not  one  in 
ten  that  can  read  a  small  tract,  or  book,  or  newspaper  through  intel- 
ligently. Nearly  all  of  them  can  read  the  signs  over  the  stores; 
nearly'all  can  do  that  much  reading,  but  to  take  a  book  and  read  it, 
thev  cannot  do  it. 
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Mr.  W.  .1.  ."^liiiw  says,  (I-^vidcncc,  p.  10): 

Regarding  their  lioncsty,  I  can  mention  tliis  fact,  which  may  intei 
est  the  Committee:     I  was  assured  by  all  the  merchants  with  whorjirila 
l'  conversed  on   the  subject  in  the  towns  that  I  visited  in  Chin^T' 
where  there  are  foreign  "merchants   residing,  that  nobody  hired  i 
Chinese  servant  without  taking  a  bond  from  some  responsible  peij 
son  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  any  thefts  that  servant  mij" 
perpetrate.     It  was  considered  there,  among  those  with  whom  I  cm 
versed  on  the  subject,  that  Chinamen  are  so  constituted  that  tl 
must   sooner  or  later  steal  something.     It  is  their  nature.     Cona 
quently   they  are  not  tru.sted  in  any  house  until  they   bring  the 
bondsmen.     When  tliefts  are  committed,  and  they  are  not  of  ra  ^ 
occurrence,  the   bondsmen  pay  for  the  things  stolen.     As  far  as  )J 
know  and  heard,  no  one  thought  of  hiring  a  servant  without  taking 
a  bond  to  meet  any  deficiency  caused  by  theft.  'J' 

vr 

Mr.  Altemeyer,  an  old  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  member  ol  'i 
the  firm  of  Einstein  Brothers  &  Co.,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  f*  , 
firm  that  at  one  time  employed  from  three  to  five  hundred  China  'i 
men,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  50):  .     , 


Q. — Have  you  any  contract  for  recompense  for  anything  they  steal i 

A. — Yes,  sir.'  It  is  to  the  eftect  that  in  case  a  man  is  dishonest,  oi 
steals  anything,  the  agent  shall  be  responsible. 

Q. — Have  you  found  them  dishonest? 

A. — I  have,  in  several  instances. 

Q. — Are  they  honest  or  dishonest,  as  a  rule? 

A. — They  will  bear  close  watching.  I  think  they  will  take  thinge 
whenever  they  can  get  a  chance. 

Q. — Has  not  your  company  compelled  the  Chinese  company  to 
make  uj)  losses  amounting  to  four  thousand  dollars  or  five  thousand 
dollars,  from  your  Hayes  Street  establishment? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  made  the  contractors  pay  for  all  the  goods  we  d: 
not  find.     I  think  we  made  them  pay  one  thousand  dollars.     Th 
found  a  good  many  of  the  goods  themselves  and  returned  them  to 
us.    The  goods  were  found  in  the  boarding  and  lodging-houses. 

Q. — From  what  you  know  about  Chinamen  would  you,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  willing  to  trust  them  witliout  watching? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Captain  R.  H.  Joy,  of  Liverpool,  and  master  of  the  British  steam^i|*i 
Crocus,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  76,  77,  and  78): 

Q. — When  did  yo\i  arrive  in  California? 

A. — Two  days  ago.  I  came  here  in  command  of  the  British 
steamer  Crocus. 

Q. — Did  you  bring  any  Chinese  passengers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Q. — What  is  the  character  of  these  people? 

A. — They  do  not  hold  a  very  good  character  in  their  own  country. 
They  were  not  so  much  trouble,  however,  as  the  papers  have  repre- 
sented. The  accounts  as  published  were  highly  embellished.  We 
had  a  little  trouble  at  first,  but  very  soon  stopped  that. 
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Q. — Is  this  class  a  desirable  one  for  any  country  to  have? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  is,  because  of  the  low  moral  condition  of  the 

jople. 

Q. — Have  you  been  in  Australia? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — How  are  the  Chinese  treated  there? 

A. — Not  very  well.  The  inhabitants  found  that  they  were  being 
•  owded   out   by  the  Chinese,  and  have  commenced  driving  them 

om  the  country.     Large  numbers  are  leaving.     1  Ijrought  two  hun- 

I'cd  and  forty  from  Singapore,  where  they  came  from  Australia  in 

le  Brisbane.     I  left  them  at  Hongkong. 

Q. — As  an  Englishman,  what  would  you   think  if  they  were  to 

v'errun  your  country? 

A. — It  would  behoove  the  Englishmen  to  drive  them  out. 

Q.-Why? 

A. — They  work  for  low  wages,  and  they  arc  not  the  class  of  people 

lat  we  would  like  to  have  in  our  own  country. 

Q. — Why  is  it  they  can  work  for  lower  wages? 

A. — They  can  live  cheaper.  A  handful  of  rice,  with  water,  will 
uffice  for  their  meals. 

Mr.  Haywond — How  do  their  morals  compare  with  those  of  the 
English  working  classes? 

A. — They  are  very  much  lower  in  every  way. 

Q. — What  effect,  do  you  think,  the  introduction  of  thirty  thousand 
)r  forty  thousand  Chinamen  into  an  English  city  would  have? 

A. — ^Their  standard  is  so  much  lower,  I  don't  think  they  would  be 
dlowed  in  any  English  city,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  that  happen. 

Q. — In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  does  an  immense  number  of  people 
live  on  the  rivers? 

A. — Yes.  A  great  many  live  in  boats,  following  the  occupation  of 
tishermen,  and  working  around  the  ships. 

Q.— What  is  the  character  of  that  people  as  law-abiding  citizens? 

A. — The  Chinese  Government  is  very  rotten,  and  exercises  but  lit- 
tle control  over  these  men.  The  mandarins  levy  as  much  tribute  as 
they  can  on  the  people  around  them.  I  suppose  they  must  pay,  in 
their  turn,  to  some  higher  authority. 

Q. — Are  any  of  them  engaged  in  piracy? 

A. — I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.— What  is  the  prevailing  impression  among  seamen  who  visit 
that  port,  as  a  rule? 

A.— There  are  very  many  different  opinions.  The  general  opin- 
inn  is  not  very  favorable. 

Q.— How  do  these  people  compare  with  the  same  classes  of  Eng- 
lish or  German,  about  their  homes? 

A. — They  are  very  much  lower — far  inferior. ^ 

Q. — Are  their  cities  and  towns  clean  or  dirty? 

A.— Very  dirty,  indeed.  When  one  has  been  in  a  Chinese  city 
once,  he  has  no  ambition  to  return  to  it  again. 

Q.— Have  you  visited  the  Chinese  quarters  in  Australia? 

A. — Yes,  in  Melbourne. 

Q. — How  are  they  there? 

A.— Very  dirty.  Of  course  they  are  compelled  to  keep  the  streets 
clean,  but  that  is  as  far  as  their  cleanliness  goes.     I  think  the  people 
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arc  tlriviijff  tlieni  out,  now.  It  is  beins  done  by  the  people  then 
selves,  not  by  tlic  government. 

Q. — Are  tliere  many  women  imported  to  that  country? 

A. — I  never  f^aw  anv  women  there  at  all. 

Q._I)o  you  think  they  would  permit  the  landing  of  a  ship  load  ( 
prostitute.^? 

A.— I  think  it  most  certain  that  they  would  not. 

H.VY.VIU)    T.WLOK    ON    THE    MORALS    OF    THE    CHINESE. 

Bavard  Taylor  says  of  them  in  his  work  entitled  "  India,  Chinf 
an<l  .hipan.''  published  in  eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-five:  "It  is  n? 
deliberate  o|)inion  that  the  Chinese  are,  morally,  the  most  debase 
people  on   the  face   of  the  earth.     Forms  of  vice,  which  in  oth( 
countries  are  barely  named,  are  in  China  so  common  that  they  cxcit 
no  comment  among  tbe  natives.     They  constitute  the  surface  leve 
and  below  them  are  deeps  and  deeps  of  depravity  so  shocking  ani 
liorrible  that  their  character  cannot  even   be   hinted.     There  ar 
some  dark   shadows  in  human  nature  which  we  naturally  shrin 
from  penetrating,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  collect  information  c 
this  kind;  but  there  was  enough  in  the  things  which  I  could  no 
avoid  .seeing  and  hearing — which  are  brought  almost  daily  to  th 
notice  of  every  foreign  resident — to  inspire  me  with  a  poweriul  avei 
sion  to  the  Chinese  race.     Tlieir  touch  is  pollution,  and,  harsh  as  th 
opinion  may  seem,  justice  to  our  own  race  demands  that  they  should 
he  allourd  to  settle  on  our  soil.    Science  may  have  lost  something, 
numkind  has  gained,  by  the  exclusive  policy  which  has  govern 
China  during  the  past  centuries." 

CRIMINAL   PROPENSITIES   OF   THE   CHINESE. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Murphy,  District  Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  testifies 
(Evidence,  p.  83):  "That  from  seven-tenths  to  eight-tenths  of  th< 
Chinese  pojiulation  of  San  Francisco  belong  to  the  criminal  classes. 

Chief  of  Police  Ellis  testifies,  (Evidence,  p.  Ill): 

Q. — It  is  in  testimony  that  there  are  about  thirty  thousand  Chinea 
living  in  this  city  (San  Francisco),  tbe  most  of  them  residing  in  sever 
or  eight  blocks.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  population  is 
criminal? 

A. — I  should  say  that  there  are  about  one  thousand  five  hundreC' 
or  two  thousand  regular  criminals. 

Q. — Including  those  who  violate  the  city  ordinances  in  relation  tc 
fires  and  health,  and  those  Avho  live  oft'  the  wages  of  the  criminal 
cla.sses.  what  is  the  proportion? 

A. — I  think  almost  the  entire  population. 

Q. — Excluding  from  consideration  the  Chinese  quarter,  how  are 
the  laws  and  ordinances  enforced  in  this  city,  as  compared  with  othei 
American  cities? 

A. — Favorably. 

Mr.  Duffield  (Evidence,  p.  48),  testifies  as  follows  : 

Q- — How  is  this  population  (Chinese)  as  to  criminal  propensities?! 
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\. — They  are  a  nation  of  thieves.    I  liave  never  seen  one  that 
V  uhl  not  steal. 

2.— Wliat  is  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  whole  nnmber? 
Miat  is  the  proportion  of  men  who  follow  crime  for  a  livelihood? 

A. — I  call  a  man  who  will  steal  a  criminal. 

v^. — Then  nearly  all  will  be  criminals? 

.\. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  their  spiriting  away  witnesses  and 
I  m pounding  crimes? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  will  do  it  all  the  time — from  the  Presidents 

wn. 
,Q. — Have  they  some  means  of  settling  cases  outside  of  Court? 

■  A.— They  all  do  it. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  means  of  getting  testimony  outside  of  the 

liinese? 

A. — No,  sir. 
1  Q. — And  they  settle  crimes  whenever  they  '-an  do  so? 

A. — Sometimes  one  company  will  prosecute  another,  but  where 
hey  can  settle  for  money,  they  will  do  it. 

Q. — Have  they  any  regard  for  justice  here? 
„j  A. — No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 

■  Q. — How  does  their  testimony  stand  in  the  Courts? 

'  A. — They  think  no  more  of  taking  an  oath  than  they  do  of  eating 
ice.  They  have  no  regard  for  our  oaths  at  all.  Their  own  oaths 
.hey  regard  as  sacred,  and  the  only  way  you  can  get  them  to  tell  the 
truth  is  to  cut  off  a  rooster's  head  and  burn  China  paper.  They  fol- 
lowed that  system  here  in  early  days,  but  not  lately. 

Q. — Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  on  a  preliminary  examination 
there  is  testimony  enough  to  convict  a  man,  but  when  you  come  to 
Ihe  trial  these  same  witnesses  testify  exactly  the  reverse,  or  else  will 
not  testify  at  all  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

John  L.  Durkee,  Fire  Marshal  for  twelve  years  past,  of  San  Fran- 
icisco,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  53): 

Q. — What  has  been   your  experience  with  fires  in  the  Chinese 
■'  quarter? 

A.— They  burn  pretty  badly.  A  fire  in  the  Chinese  quarter  is  very 
troublesome,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  partitions.  Out 
of  an  ordinary  room  they  will  make  two  and  three  stories,  and  when 
a  fire  gets  in  there  it  is  hard  to  get  at  it.  They  are  the  most  careless 
l>eople  with  fire  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  There  are  as  many  fires 
tliere  as  in  the  balance  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  there  are 
not  more. 
Q.— You  have  been  through  a  great  many  of  these  buildings,  have 
,   you  not? 

I       A. — Yes,  sir.  ,.  i     -r>       j 

Q.— How  do  they  conform  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  lioard 
of  Supervisors  in  relation  to  the  fire  ordinances? 

A.— They  don't  conform  at  all.     They  are  more  trouble  than  all 
the  white  people  put  together. 
Q.— From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  you  come? 
A.— New  York. 
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Mr.  Supi»k'  ti-.Mitios,  (Kvidciu-e,  p.  80):    "They  live  in  small  I'lac  JJjk 
uirc  liki' nogs  than  liniiiiiii  bciiitis."  W   . 

iNIr.  Kilij*,  Chief  of  Police  for  8aii   Francisco,  testifies  as  follows  ' 


Mr.  Supple  te.'-lines,  (^r>VKience,  p.  ou;:        -lufy  uvu  in  sniaii  piace 

(Evidence,  p.  Ill); 

Q. — Are  you  accpiaintcd  witii  the  Chinese  (juarter  of  this  city? 
A. — Yrs,  sir. 

Q — What  is  their  condition  in  relation  to  cleanliness? 
A.— Very  foul  and  lilthy. 

(^— I)o  you  know  of  any  cpiarter  of  any  American  or  European 
city  that  will  compare  with  it  for  lilth? 
A. — No,  sir. 

TlIK   ST.VTK    GOVERNMENT    POWERLESS 

It  may  be  snppested  that  a  remedy  for  these  evils  can  be  found  in 
action  by  the  State  CJovernment,  or  the  influence  which  well  regu- 
lated society  wiebls  in  its  own  defense.  To  this  sujigestion  there;  are 
many  conclusive  answers.  The  City  of  San  P^rancisco  is  one  of  the 
best  governed  cities  in  the  world.  Its  police  force  is  as  able  and 
efficient  as  any,  and  yet  the  concurrent  testimony  of  its  most  expe- 
rienced ami  reliable  officers  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sui)press  or 
punish  crimes  committed  by  the  Chinese  poi)ulation.  This  jjopula- 
tion  is  chiefly  confined  to  seven  or  eijjht  blocks.  These  blocks  con- 
stitute iiomes  of  refuse  for  the  criminal  classes.  Secret  tribunals, 
wlien  arrests  are  made,  interfere  to  j^rotect  the  guilty  and  to  punish 
tlie  innocent.  Our  Courts  swarm  with  Chine.se  witnesses,  ready  and 
willing  to  commit  perjury  to  defeat  the  ends  of  ju.stice.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Di.strict  Attorney  Murphy:  "Such  witnes.ses,  in  most  cases, 
rai.^e  by  their  testimony  that  doubt  in  the  minds  of  jurors,  which, 
under  our  .system,  refpiires  an  acciuittal."  We  cannot  in  this  com- 
munity assume  that  a  man  is  guilty  and  punish  him.  We  must  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  forms  of  law  and  establish  guilt  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  These  arc  cardinal  rules  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  by  all  English  speaking  people.  These  rules 
fail  when  applied  to  a  |>eople  who  have  no  ideas  of  justice  in  com- 
mon with  ours;  to  a  people  which,  in  its  own  land,  cannot  be 
restrained  from  crime  and  outrage  even  by  the  power  of  a  despotic 
government. 

It  may  be  urged  that  local  laws  would  prevent  Chinese  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it.  In  reply,  we  beg  to 
submit  that  in  the  best  goverened  cities  in  the  p]astern  States  all 
efforts  to  pr(>vent  pro.stitution  have  failed.  If  failure  has  been  the 
rule  without  a  single  exception  in  the  Eastern  cities,  what  success 
could  be  expected  from  local  laws  on  this  coast,  when  the  problem 
to  be  solve*!  eontains  every  factor  known  to  the  evil  in  the  East,  and 
has  added  that  of  an  alien  race  which  esteems  it  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  by  craft  and  subtlety  uses  our  laws  to  protect  it.  We  must 
meet  facts  in  the  face.  It  is  a  fact,  beyond  question,  that  .so  long  as 
this  traHic  in  women  is  permitted  there  is  no  j)ower  in  theState  Gov- 
ernment sufficient  to  protect  our  peoi)le  from  its  consequences.  The 
State  Government  has  exhausted  every  power  to  that  end,  and  has 
failed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  these  female  slaves.  Stringent 
law.s  were  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  to  prevent  this  traffic.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  the  steamer  Japan  arrived  at  the 
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t  of  San  Francisco  from  China,  havin.cj  on  board  twentv-one  Chi- 

e  women,  some  of  Avhom  liad   been   purchased  and  some  stolen 

;i'n  their  homes.     The  ('ommissioner  of  Immigration,  acting  under 

fi'  State  law,  forbid  their  hinding  and  required  their  return  to  their 

lies.     The  State  Courts  sustained  his  action  and  the  women  were 

ut  to  be  returned  when  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  from 

Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  \i\)0\\  final  Iiearing  the 

10  law  was  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  laws.     The  effect 

:iie  judgment  of  the  Federal  Court  was  to  give  these  women  to 

ir  owners,  and  they  were  in  fact  taken  to  the  barracoons  and  por- 

t  ned  out  to  their  masters.     This  is  probably  the  first  instance  in 

'    history  of  the  world  in  which  the  "great  writ"  has  been  used  to 

i-ign  human  beings  to  a  slavery  worse  than  death.     Let  us  remind 

ya  that  the  hearts  of  the  Northern  people  were  stirred  when,  in 

(  rdience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws 

lade  in  pursuance  thereof,  fugitive  slaves  were  returned  to  their 

asters.     That  afterward,  during  the  civil  war,  the  whole  power  of 

•  Federal  Government  was  used  to  abolish  slavery  where  it  existed 

virtue  of  local  laws  and  the  Avishes  of  the  people.     California's 

istitution,  framed   more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 

'pted  by  a  nearl}'  unanimous  vote,  declares  that  neither  slavery 

)r  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  witliin  her  limits,  save  as  a 

unishment  for  crime.     Her  generous  people  have  always  upheld 

lat  sentiment.     Yet,  to-day,  Avithin  her  borders,  in  defiance  of  her 

iws,  against  the  wishes  of  her  people,  slavery  does  exist  in  a  form 

lore  loathsome  than  ever  known  in  a  white  community.     It  exists 

y  virtue  of  the  power  wielded  by  Federal  Courts.     We  will  not 

clieve  that  the  people  of  our  sister  States  are  cognizant  of  these 

rrible  facts.     We  bring  them  to  your  attention,  and  demand,  in 

name  of  humanity,  that  all  obstacles  placed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

iiiment  to  the  emancipation  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  or  to  the 

irevention  of  this  traffic  in  human  bodies  and  souls,  be  removed. 

he  people  of  this  State  have  done  tlieir  duty  ;  the  responsibility  for 

mrther  continuance  of  this  state  of  afiairs  rests  with  the  people  of 

ur  sister  States. 

CAUSE   OF    CHRISTIANITY    NOT    ADVANCED. 

^  An  idea  is  abroad  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  Christian  civiliza- 
iion  is  to  be  advanced  by  the  presence  of  this  people  in  our  midst. 
"*here  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  notion  that  by  means  of  the 

Ihinese  on  this  coast  the  religion  of  mercy,  love  and  gracious  charity 
;s  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Chinese  Empire.     W'e  have  over 

•ne  hundred  thousand  Chinese  in  this  State,  and  it  is  more  than 
,  ikely  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  four  times  that  number  have 
in  this  State  been  brought  in  contact  with  our  people  and  churches. 
Yet,  of  all  this  vast  horde,  not  four  hundred  have  been  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  truths  of  (Jhristianity.  Nor  is  this  the  fault  of  our 
people.  Earnest,  faitliful,  Christian  men  and  women  have,  Avith  a 
devotion  seldom  equaled,  given  to  the  cause  their  best  endeavors. 
Christian  missions  have  been  founded,  and  Christian  ministers  have 
labored.  The  wealth  of  the  churches  have  been  poured  out  in  vain. 
These  great  efforts  have  been  futile.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  where  one 
soul  has  been  saved,  placed  to  the  credit  side,  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
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onco  of  the  hcatlK'n  hordes  on  this  coast,  a  hundred  white  have  been  , 
lost  hv  the  coiitaiuinutioii  of  their  presence.  1  he  Rev  Otis  Gibson/ 
nftiT  iiine  vears  of  zealous  Uibor,  says  he  has  ba})tizcd  tliirty-six  per-, 
"oMs  ( Fv'idence,  p.  34.)  The  Presbyterian  mission  in  ban  1^  rancisco, 
uiuier  the  charj^e  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Looinis,  an  earnest  and  zealous 
ii.issionarv  laborer,  has  in  seventeen  years  made  eighty  converts.  J 
The  Rev  II  11.  Riee,  of  Sacramento,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  161' 
and  102): 

A.— 1  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     I  am  pastor  of  the  Westmii^^ 
.stJr  Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  city.  \ 

Q_v;tate  generally  what  efforts  have  been  made  by  your  churca| 
towanls  thet-onversion  of  the  Chinese  in  our  midst?  ' 

\  _^l^here  are  two  classes  of  eiforts  being  made  in  relation  to  Oni- 
ncse  advancement,  one  secular  and   the   other  religious,  alt^iougM 
thev  are  blended  to  some  extent.     We  have  a  night  school  on  Fourth'fl 
Street  tau^^ht  by  a  member  of  our  church,  where  the  Chinese  are 
tau^dit  to  1-ead,  and  are  given  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  school 
eduaition.     We  do  not  teach  them  anything  about  the  principles  of 
our  f-overnment.     I  believe  that  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  gov-.  , 
ernnrent      The   government    ought    to    sustain    Chinese    school^J.' 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  modify  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  race. 
The  persons  attending  our  school  are  mostly  adults.     We  think  it      ^.^j 
is  our  duty,  because  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  thus  far  opened  J^ 
the  public  schools  to  the  Chinese,  to  educate  them,  for  we  are  con-, 
vinced  that  Chinese  immigration,  if  left  to  itself,  will  simply  be  * 
flood  of  heathenism  poured  on  American  soil.     It  is  therefore  th«; 
duty  of  the  government  to  rise  up  and  control  it,  and  teach  the  Chi- 
nese American  customs,  and  give  them  an  education,  in  order  to  civ- 
ilize them.      Our   mission  night  school  simply  aims  to  give  them 
a  purelv  secular  English  education.      They  must  be  educated  or 
excluded,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  exclude  them.     The 
result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  civilizations. 
is  that  the  Chinese  will  come  to  this  country,  no  matter  what  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  prevent  it.    Their  education  is,  therefore,  a  public 
necessity,  and  a  move  in  the  nature  of  self-protection.     The  burden 
of  educating  them  ought  not,  however,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  btate 
of  California,  but  should  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.— It  is  exclusion  on  the  one  hand,  or  education  on  the  other? 

A.— I  will  say  that  it  is  exclusion  or  education,  and  you  cannot 
exclude  them.  x  j  o- 

Q.— You  a.ssume  that  it  is  a  public  necessity  that  they  be  educated  r 

A. — It  seems  so  to  me. 

Q.— Do  the  Chinese  come  to  this  country  to  live? 

A.— No. 

Q. — They  are  here  for  some  temporary  purpose? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Rev.  J.  II.  C.  Bonte,  Rector  of  Grace  Church  (Episcopal),  in 
Sacramento  City,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  of  deservedly  high 
standing  in  the  ministrv,  and  one  who  has  given  to  the  question 
under  consideration  deep  study,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp. 
16;3andlG4): 
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^.— Have  you  liad  occasion  to  examine  the  effect  which  Chinese 
iiniigration  is  having  upon  the  people  of  this  State? 

v.— Yes,  sir.     I  have  talked  witli  the  medical  faculty  in  regard  to 

(■  subject,  and  I  have   considered  the  question  from  a  religious 

^  ,,  Ipoint.     The  general  moral  effect  has  been  very  bad  upon  the 

-  of  this  country.     My  judgment  is  based  upon  facts  I  have 

^:...  d  mostly  from  medical  men  in  this  city. 

l — Men  of  standing  in  their  profession? 

A.— Tlie  ablest  and  best.    The  general  effect,  according  to  all  the 
taimony  I  have  gathered  of  their  presence,  has  been  deplorably 
.d  in  that  direction.     The  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to  Christian- 
is  a  consummation  hoped  for  and  believed  in  by  every  Christian, 
lave  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  regenerate 
fe  whole  Chinese  Empire.      But  Christian  men  differ  as  to  the 
ethod  by  which  this  result  is  to  be  accomplished — the  preci.se  man- 
jr  of  reaching  the  Chinese.     In  the  opinion  of  many  good  observers 
bo  have  made  this  subject  a  study,  this  great  result  is  to  be  accom- 
lished  through  Chinese  instrumentality,  and  in  their  own  country; 
'hile  others  believe  that  China  is  to  be  reached  through  the  conver- 
on  of  the  Chinese  in  America.     The  former  believe  that  the  char- 
•ter  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  changed  by  mere  preaching,  but  by  a 
:eady  process  of  religious  training  and  culture,  under  teachers  of 
leir  own  race.     The  missionary  work  of  the  past  proves  the  fact 
liat  a  heathen  nation  can  be  generally  or  permanently  transformed 
nly  while  in  a  settled  condition,  and  while  living  in  their  natural 
urroundings.      Christianity  cannot  be  imposed  upon  China,  but 
nust  be  put  into  the  Chinese;  and  this  work  will  be  slow  until  they 
nidertake  it  themselves.     The  Chinese  in  California  are  not  in  a 
avorable  condition  to  hear  the  gospel.     They  are  here  simply  for  the 
lurpose  of  making  monej^  and  as  they  find  the  great  body  of  our 
)\vn  people  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  their  love  of  money-get- 
ing  becomes  intensified  by  contact  with  our  own  people.     They  are, 
:here!"ore,  in  a  state  of  intense  enthusiasm  for  gain,  and  sacrifice,  like 
many  of  our  own  countrymen,  everything  for  this  one  object.     The 
(.'hristian  Church  in  California  finds  one  of  its  greatest  obstacles  in 
this  passion  among  our  own  people,  and  if  it  operates  disastrously  in 
(the  work  of  converting  our  own  people,  it  must  be  even  more  so  in 
ithe  Chinese  work.     Again,  the  Chinese  now  in  this  country  are  con- 
'tinually  on  the  move,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  con- 
Itinuous  influence  upon  any  one  of  them.     We  have  control  of  them 
fonly  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  when  they  go  to  localities  where 
I  nothing  is  or  can  be  done  for  them.     I  cannot  see,  believing  as  I  do 
fin  the  necessity  of  thorough  Christian  training,  an  opportunity  of 
doing  them  much  good  while  in  this  country.     Even  those  who  may 
ivmain  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  place  live  under  conditions  which 
••utralize  our  efforts.     The  Christian  teacher  gains  their  attention 
ily  for  a  few  hours,  while  their  old  ways  and  ideas  have  their  con- 
iiimous  attention.      They  learn  lessons,  hear  sermons,  and  learn 
Christian  songs,  then  return  to  their  inaccessible  dens,  where  they 
aiiain  come  under  the  sway  of  their  old  sy.stem.     In  my  mind  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  a  well-trained  Christian  could  maintain  his 
Christian  character  under  similar  conditions.     Again,  the  Chinese 
are  very  keen  observers,  and  let  nothing  pass  unnoticed.     We  teach 
them  Christianity,  but  they  see  our  hoodlumism  and  crime,  and 
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won.liT  that  our  jum)])!!'  rojoct.  n  reli.m'oti  wliich  we  seek  to  give  theinl 
Tlu'V  fiisily  (lisrorn  the  lad  that  the  Christian  i)eople  are  in  a  small 
minority.     Tlie  missionaries  in  all   lands  have  found  their  greatest 
ohstufli''  in  tlu'ir  own   irreligious  eountrynien,  and   here  the  saiiK       " 
obstacle  operates  with  increased  force.     Under  these  eircunistaiioej       j 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  snecial  results  in  the  conversion  of  tlu 
Chinese  who  live  among  us.     Besides,  the  Christian  Church  in  Cali 
fornia  is  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  for  its  own  existence.    Th( 
nomadic  habits  of  the  people,  their  eager  desire  to  make  large  for 
tunes,  their  lack  of   religious  training,  weakens  the  churcli    very 
materially.     The  mass  of  the  people  of  California  came  here  at  an 
early  day',  and  they  lived  for  many  years  without  church  privileges      v 
aml'do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  churches  as  the  peojde  of  older  coun-      ^ 
trit'S  do.     They  do  not  stop  long  enough  in  their  struggles  to  think      ' 
tliat  tlieir  early  Christian  training  at  home  made  them  what  they  are,     { 
gave  them  their  .sense  of  right  and  wrong,  imi)arted  to  them  their 
great  energy  and   hopefulness,  and  therefore  they  undervalue  the 
church.     For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Christian  'Church  in  Cali-<  • '' 
fornia  is  very  weak.     The  church  of  the  Paciiic  slope  is  not  organ- 1  ^ 
ized  for  the  stui)endous  undertaking  of  converting  the  Chinese.    The 
clergy  are  fearfully  overworked,  and  beside.s,  they  have  no  special  , 
training  for  this  peculiar  work.     The  laity  do  not  live  long  enoughlK^ 
in  a  place  to  get  into  harness  and  learn  the  art  of  working  among  ■" 
the  Chinese.      Besides,  both  men  and  women  in  California  work 
harder  than  the  people  of  any  other  country;  are  more  intensely 
occui)ied,  and  have  less  leisure.     The  Christian  Church  of  the  Pacific 
slope  is  therefore  unprepared  for  this  great  emergency.     The  church 
has  done  its  best,  but  that  is  compaiatively  little.     It  is  foolish  for  ' 
Christian  people  in  the  East  to  expect  much  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  Chinese,  from  the  church  of  this  country.     In  my  judgment, 
the  Chinese  exerci.se  as  much  influence  among  the  people  of  this 
coast  in  favor  of  paganism  as  the  church  among  the  Chinese  in/avor 
of  Christianity.     The  Ch-ristian  Church  will  continue  its  work  as 
long  as  the  Chinese  remain  among  us,  but  it  will  accomplish  com- 
paratively little,  unless  the  church  of  the  East  throws  its  whole  force 
into  the  work.     The  grand  contest,  which  is  to  end  with  the  conver- 
sion of  China,  must  be  carried  on  in  China.     The  work  in  California 
I  fear,  only  retards  our  linal  success  in  China.     What  they  see  of 
Christianity  here,  from  their  standi)oint,  must  impress  them  very 
unfavorably.     As  a  Christian  minister,  I  take  no  part  in  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  Chinese.    The  Christian  Church  believes,  of  necessity,  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and   works  for  the  salvation  of  all  men 
indiscriminately,  because  they  are  men  for  whom  Christ  died.     But 
this  is  a  doctrine  which  the  {State  cannot,  at  present,  administer  or 
establish.    The  State  is  organized  for  the  protection  and  develo]> 
ment  of  local  in.stitutions,  ideas,  and  interests,  and  cannot  permit 
the  j)resence  of  .systems  that  threaten  its  existence.     The  church  is 
organized  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  world, 
and   means  to  do  it.     The  Chinese  question  is,  therefore,  mainly  a 
question  for  statesmen,  and  must  be  determined  from  their  stand- 
point. 

il. — Do  you  think  that  the  missionary  work  in  Califorjiia  has  been 
well  and  faithfully  done,  and  that  it  has  borne  as  good  fruits  as  pos- 
sible, under  the  circumstances? 
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\. — Undoubtedly. 

i— Do   you   know  anything  about  the  difference  between   tho 
f  »ancse  and  the  Cliinese? 

\..— I  have  had  more  intimate  associations  with  the  Japanese  tlian 
\ih   the   Chinese,  and   there  is   certainly  a  very  wide  difference 
I  ween  the  two  nations. 
^— Do  the  Chinese  have  any  appreciation  of  a  republican  form  of 
vernment? 

A.— I  have  never  found  one  that  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
^  lat  it  was. 

Q. — How  are  the  Japanese? 

A. — They  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  our  institu- 

>ns.     I  have  read  essays  by  even  young  Japanese  girls,  and  they 

cm  to  have  an  instinctive  insight  into  things  as  they  are.     As  far 

I  have  seen  the  Japanese,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

,e  secret  of  all  our  greatness  is  in  the  Christian  religion.     I  talked 

ith  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Japanese  gentlemen  that  ever 

ime  to  this  country,  and  he  told  me  that  while  they  might  carry 

ver  a  great  many  of  our  fine  arts  and  fine  tilings,  still  they  could 

tt  retain  them  unless  they  took  our  Christianity  to  sustain  them. 

n  dress  and  appearance,  Japanese  coming  here  try  to  imitate  Ameri- 

.   |ans.    They  stop  at  hotels,  etc.,  and  live  like  Americans.    I  am  utterly 

tmazed  at  the  d i fie rence  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese.     I 

[m  convinced  that  through  Japan  we  are  to  work  the  conversion  of 

'Jhina. 

:  {  Q. — What  do  j'ou  think  of  Senator  Sargent's  proposition  to  restrict 

1'  ■mmigration  to  ten  on  a  ship? 

■  I  A. — It  would  be  certainly  a  very  desirable  thing,  if  it  can  be  done. 
U  further  immigration  were  stopped,  I  think  that  the  churches,  by 
'a  concerted  action,  could  reach  these  Chinese  here,  and,  perhaps, 
make  our  efi'orts  in  China  of  more  avail.  The  nomadic  habits  of 
those  here  are  a  great  drawback.  There  is  scarcely  a  Chinaman 
here  that  has  not  been  in  from  ten  to  twenty  places  on  the  coast,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  Christianize  such  roamers. 

Mr.  Andrew  Aitken,  an  old  and  much  esteemed  resident  of  Sacra- 
mento, testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  157  to  160): 

Q. — What  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  efforts  made  on  this  coast 
hy  the  Christian  people  to  convert  and  bring  to  Christianity  the 
<  iiinese  people? 

A. — My  knowledge,  as  far  as  I  have  assisted  and  observed   the 
labors  of  others,  is  that  it  is  beneficial. 
J      Q. — What  is  beneficial — what  has  been  done? 
I      A.— Teaching  them  to  read  the  English  language,  studying  ^scrip- 
'  ture,  and  Ciuite  a  number  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.    There 
have  been  nine  of  them  made  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
of"  that  number,  one  has  died. 
Q.— For  what  length  of  time  have  you  observed  these  matters? 
A.— I  have  been  giving  my  personal  attention  for  about  three 
years— two  vears  and  a  half  or  three  years.     I  have  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Chinese  School  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.    That 
school  is  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  L  streets,  and  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Presbyterian  Session. 
6 
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Q  _ll,,\v  Ion;;  is  it  siiu-c  it  was  established?  ^^ 

^ —Alx.ut  two  years  and  a  luilf  or  tlirec  years.  -i 

Q — \\^^\\■  many  C'liinanu'ii  are  attending  it? 

^Y  _()i,  an  averaj^e,  about  sixty  last  year;  sometimes  more  aud^  I''' 
sonu'tiines  less;  mostly  adults.  '\es 

Q_].^^ijrht  or  nine  C'innamen  have  been  converted?  « 

\ — Nine  joincMJ  our  cliureh,  one  died,  and  eight  are  now  mom-  ''^ 
bors.  Tlie  first  named  joined  three  years  ago,  and  the  balance  within  ;''' 
a  year  and  a  half.  Generally,  the  same  persons  attend  school  regu-  -fi" 
InVly.  There  is  a  class  that  we  call  the  "  Bible  class,"  composed  of  -l^i 
some  six  or  seven,  that  are  always  there.  -Do 

Q. — During  the  time  that  you  have  known  of  these  missionary  -^^ 
eflbrts  have  the  members  of  the  church  been  zealous,  and  has  every-  Jp 
thing  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  conversion  of  the  1^ 
Chinese?  & 

A. — Yes,  sir.  In  the  evening  school  they  are  taught  to  read,  and  :ffl 
in  learning  they  are  very  quick  and  accurate.  -1 

Q. — Do  you  teach  them  concerning  any  of  the  principles  of  the  -l 
government?  tt 

A.-No.  -! 

Q. — Do  they  seem  to  know  anything  of  them  ?  -j 

A. — We  have  never  attempted  to  do  anything  in  that  direction;  ■  i- 
we  merely  teach  them  to  read. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anything  that  could  have  been  done  by  your 
church  or  its  members,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  towards  edu- 
cating and  Christianizing  the  Chinese,  that  has  not  been  done? 

A. — I  think  a  little  more  might  have  been  done  had  we  started 
years  ago;  but  since  we  started  we  have  done  everything  that  could 
be  reasonably  expected.  I  think  our  school  is  the  largest  school  in 
the  city. 

Q. — Do  you  know^  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  ? 

A. — Only  by  hearsay. 

Q. — What  effect  do  you  think  this  Chinese  immigration  would 
have  upon  California  should  it  be  continued  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
now  carried  —  three  thousand  five  hundred  or  four  thousand  a 
month  ? 

_  A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial,  especially  the  importa- 
tion of  so  many  lewd  women ;  that  is  the  greatest  fault  I  see  in  the  \ 
immigration  of  Chinese.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  seeing  a  great  influx 
of  Chinese  any  more  than  any  one  else,  but  those  that  are  here  it  is 
our  duty  to  try  and  elevate  and  educate. 

Q.— ^If  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou.sand  of  these  Chinese  should 
settle  in  C'alifornia  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  raised 
from  their  present  condition? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  effect  do  you  think  their  presence  in  this  city  has  upon 
the  morals  of  the  community — do  you  think  that  it  is  good  or  bad, 
taking  it  as  a  whole? 

A. — I  think,  as  a  whole,  that  it  has  not  been  good — that  is,  taking 
the  worst  class.  The  majority  are  rather  inclined  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  others. 

Q- — Taking  the  Chinese  members  of  the   Presbyterian   Church, 
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wat  has  been  their  conduct  since— do  you  see  any  decided  change 
iitheni  ? 
v. — Yes,  sir. 

^. — A  very  material  one? 

1.— Yes,  sir.  They  seem  to  have  a  great  reverence  for  anvtliing 
tit  is  religious.  They  are  very  attentive  to  lessons  and  learn  to 
Ive  a  regard  for  praying.  They  seem  to  have  more  respect  for 
{.  lyer  than  even  our  own  people. 

4.— How  is  it  regarding  their  business  relations— are  they  honest? 
A. — I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that. 

Q.— Do  you  see  any  difference  between  them  and  the  Chinese  here? 
A. — Yes,  a  marked  difference.     They  do  not  associate  with  them, 
lit  keep  by  themselves.     Those  who  are  Christians  associate  with 
1  emselves  or  with  white  people. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  their  opinion  is  about  the  eff'ect  of  this 
rge  immigration  into  the  country? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  find  in  this  city,  among  the  intelligent  people,  any 
■  -^ire  to  resort  to  force  or  violence  against  the  Chinese  here  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  general  impression  is  the  impression  you  have  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  express  the  general  feeling,  when  you  say  that  they  are 
K-re  and  must  be  protected,  and  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our 
'luntry  to  have  any  attacks  made  upon  them? 
A. — Yes,  sir.     That  would  show  them  that  we  are  no  better  than 
liey  are. 
Q. — Are  there  other  mission  schools  in  this  city? 
A. — The  Methodist  Church  has  one,  and  the  Congregational  folks 
have  one. 
Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  students  are  attending  them? 
' '    A. — No,  sir. 

j    Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  church  members  there  are? 
!    A. — I  think  one  or  two  belong  to  the  Congregational,  and  one  or 
'  itwo  to  the  Methodists. 
■     Q. — How  is  your  school  and  mission  sustained? 

A. — The  nig-ht  school  is  sustained  by  the  Board  of  Presbyterian 
(Missionaries.     Mr.  Loomis  sends  me  money  every  month  to  pay  the 
I  rent  and  the  teacher. 
1     Q. — Can  you  fix  about  the  annual  expense  ? 

A.— One  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for  rent;  three  hundred  dol- 
i  lars  for  teacher  ;  porter,  three  hundred  dollars;  total,  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars,  besides  light  and  fuel.     About  one  thousand  dol- 
i  lars  a  year  is  the  cost  of  keeping  up  that  school. 
;      Q.— In  that,  of  course,  you  do  not  include  the  labors  of  yourself? 
!       A. — There  is  no  one  paid  except  the  teacher.     All  the  other  labor 
is  voluntarily  given.     The  gas  is  furnished  by  the  church. 
Q. — Are  there  any  Chinese  women  attending  that  school? 
A.— No,  sir.     There  is  one  little  half-Chinese  girl  that  comes  to  our 
regular  Sabbath  School. 
Q. — Is  she  living  with  a  white  family? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  but  vou  could  not  tell  but  what  she  was  pure  white. 
Q.— You  do  not  find  any  prejudice  among  the  members  of  your 
church  to  their  education  and  advancement,  do  you? 
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^Y —There  is  notliinji  said;  but  since  this  Chinese  question  canifl 
up  soin»>  liave  absonlcil  themselves  from  school.  Youn<jj  men  comtij 
in  and  listen  to  tlie  singinj;,  and  I  sometimes  ask  them  if  they  wil;] 
teach,  hut  tht'V  refuse,  saying  they  don't  like  Chinamen,  or  mak<j 
some  such  remark  as  tliat.  ^     ,  ..  ,0 

Q__L)o  thev  adopt  the  style  of  dress  of  white  people  ( 

A  __j;o.  I'do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Ever)| 
nation  has  its  customs  in  regard  to  dress,  etc. 

(^  _\V|iat  is  the  employment  of  these  persons  that  belong  to  yow 

cluirch? 

\  —Some  are  engaged  in  washing,  and  some  are  servants. 

Q_l)o  you  know  now  they  are  received  by  the  Chinese  who  ar* 
not  Christians? 

A.— They  are  persecuted  a  good  deal.    I  will  state  that  a  boy  livinifl 
with  Judge  CHirtis,  and  who  died  a  year  ago,  was  as  good  a  Christiai 
as  ever  lived  in  the  world.     He  was  the  first  Chinese  member  of  oui 
church. 

Q. — Do  you  meet  with  opposition  from  the  mass  of  the  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     During  last  year,  last  winter,  they  tried  to  kick  up 
fuss  at  the  night  school,  on  Fourth  Street,  and  I  had  to  get  a  force  of 
policemen  to  protect  the  school.    They  came  there,  and  made  noisesJ 
and  tried  to  prevent  boys  from  coming  in.    Since  I  got  the  police] 
there  has  been  no  disturbance. 

Q.— These  converts  are  not  very  well  treated  by  the  Chinese? 

A.— No.     They  are  persecuted. 

Q. — Your  converts  do  not  associate  with  the  mass  of  the  Chinamen?] 

A. — They  do  not  make  them  their  associates  as  they  did  formerly.] 
They  have'  to  associate  with  them  more  or  less,  the  same  as  we  Chris- 
tians associate  with  our  kind. 

Q. — From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  received  they  w^ould  not! 
natural Iv  associate  with  them? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do  they  express  any  intention  of  returning  to  China? 

A. — Some  of  them  do.  We  had  a  colporteur  here  wdio  returned  to 
China  with  the  determination  to  preach  in  his  own  country.  Since 
lie  went  away  there  is  another  young  man  who  is  filling  his  place 
and  preaching  in  the  Chinese  language  about  five  minutes  every 
Sunday  night  to  those  who  cannot  speak  English.  Quon  Loy  was 
the  teacher,  and  he  had  great  influence  among  the  Chinese.  He  was 
among  them  continually,  was  an  industrious  man,  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian. 

Q.— Is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of 
Chinese  their  migratory  habits — that  is,  moving  about  from  place  to 
place? 

A. — That  would  prevent  more  from  uniting.  One  intended  to  join 
our  church  last  spring,  but  he  wished  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and 
unite  with  some  of  his  acquaintances.  I  think  it  is  a  greater  task 
for  Chinamen  to  become  Christians  than  it  is  for  our  own  people, 
because  they  undergo  more  persecution  and  opposition  amongst 
tlieir  own  people;  so  it  is  a  sacrifice  they  have  to  make.  I  have 
found  these  Chinese  converts  are  very  attentive  to  their  duties,  are 
present  at  communion  service,  and  have  as  much  regard  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  as  any  of  us. 
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•.—Have  they  any  idea  of  the  principles  under  wliich  this  country 
s  overncd  ? 

.. — I  do  not  know. 

>.— Don't  you  think  it  woukl  be  a  good  thing  to  educate  tliem  in 
tit,  in  your  mission  schools? 

A.— Yes,  it  would  be.  They  seem  to  he  very  much  taken  up  with 
riding,  and,  when  they  once  learn,  they  read  the  papers.  This 
(^  on  Loy  writes  as  pretty  a  hand  as  you  or  I,  and  writes  as  pretty  a 
l(cer  as  you  would  want  to  read.  This  boy,  that  lived  with  Judge 
'  rtis,  wrote  a  beautiful  hand. 

^— Senator  Sargent  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  United  States 
jiiate,  providing  that  hereafter  not  more  than  ten  Chinamen  shall 

brought  to  this  State  on  any  one  ship.     What  is  your  idea  as  to 

passage  of  such  a  bill? 

. — I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  restrict  the  immigration  in 

it  way.     I  believe  in  that  fully. 

jem   Schaum,   a   Chinese  convert  to    Christianity,  and   a  most 
larkable  man,  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  138  and  139): 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Chinese  Government  is  in  favor  of 

^  people  coming  here  or  not? 

A. — It  is  not  in  favor  of  it,  but  the  government  can't  help  itself. 

he  policy   of  the   Chinese   Government  has   been   exclusive.     It 

?sires  to  keep  its  people  at  home.    This  immigration  is  mostly  from 

le  Province  of  Canton. 

•Q. — Suppose  the  mass  of  that  immigration  was  stopped,  do  you 

link  it  would  have  any  influence  on  our  commercial  relations  with 

her  parts  of  China? 

A. — No.     I  think  this  immigration  must  stop.     I  say  it  is  not  only 

lining  Americans,  but  it  ruins  the  Chinese.     Their  wages,  we  notice, 

•me  down  every  day.     A  short  time  ago  Chinamen  got  thirty-six 

ollars  a  month  working  on  the  railroad.     What  do  they  get  now? 

wenty-six  dollars  per  month — one  dollar  a  day.    This  immigration 

lUst  be  stopped  in  some  way. 

Q. — Do  you  think,  if  proper  representations  were  made  to  the  Chi- 

ese  Government  by  intelligent  Chinamen,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
icre,  they  would  willingly  aid  in  stopping  it — stopping  this  immi- 

ration  of  the  lower  classes  here? 

A. — The  government,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  be  able  to  do  it.  It 
las  eighteen  provinces,  and  a  revolution  in  every  province  almost. 

Q.— It  is  claimed  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  stop  it  ourselves  the 
'liinese  Government  would  be  offended  ? 

A.— No,  they  would  not  be  offended  ;  but  they  would  be  very  glad 
0  do  that,  the  same  as  I  am.  The  Chinese  Government  would  be 
)nly  too  glad  to  prevent  their  people  coming  to  this  country. 

Q.— What  is  the  general  opinion  of  Christian  Chinamen  with 
\vhom  you  associate  in  this  State  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  hav- 
ing this  Chinese  immigration  continue  without  any  limits? 

A.— We  think  that  this  immigration  must  be  stopped.  It  must  be 
j^topped  in  some  way,  and  then  we  can  look  after  those  Christians 
educated  in  this  country.  We  want  to  stretch  forth  our  hand  as  i'ar 
as  we  can  so  as  to  instruct  them  about  a  better  world  than  this.  That 
is  our  object,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  going  back  to  preach  at 
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home.  Ix)()kiiiR  at  this  tiling  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  I  thini 
that  Christianity  is  not  aihanced  by  tliis  immigration,  and  I  wou! 
cive  anvthing  in  the  world  to  have  it  stopped. 


say  that  the  immigration,  suoh  as  is  coming  here  now,  don't  tend  <• 
the  advancement  of  Christianity? 

A. — It  does  not. 

Q — j;3o  it  would  be  better,  tlicn,  from  your  standpoint  as  a  Chin- 
man,  to  stop  it,  for  by  stopping  it  you  would  make  more  Christiaci 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  quoted  fairly  represenl- 
the  situation  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint.     That  it  shows  hoA 
great  the  cifort  has  been  to  civilize  and  convert  these  people — ho'-^^ 
wholly  that  effort  has  failed.     We  find  that  even  here  the  Chiiiamai 
true  to  his  instinct,  and  in  violation  of  our  laws,  resorts  to  force  t 
resist  the  inHuences  that  true  men  and  good  women  in  their  devc 
tion  would  throw  around  him.  .    : 

A  close  examination  of  all  the  facts  convinces  us  that  wide-spreaci  * 
dangerous,  and  corrupting  outbreaks  of  immoral  conduct  are  pre     « 
vented  only  by  fear  of  the  hot  indignation  of  our  people,  and  thei      i 
consequent  forcible  exile  from  this  country.     Once  convinced  tha 
they  are  not  to  be  molested,  restrained,  or  regulated,  and  they  wil 
give  manifestations  of  immorality  which  will  siiock  and  confoum 
the  public  mind. 

We  cannot  bring  our  public  schools  to  bear  upon  this  populatior, 
for  the  reason  that  the  State  does  not  contemplate  the  education  o 
adults,  and  could  not  bear  the  expense  even  if  we  could  reach  then 
in  that  way. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States,  now  struggling  with  as  great  i 
burden  of  taxation  as  they  can  well  bear,  prepared  to  adopt  the  sug 
gestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  and  attempt  the  education  of  the  mal<  . 
adults  that   China   may   throw  upon  this  coast?     If  not,  we  mus  t 
exclude  them,  or  imperil  society  itself.     Upon  this  point  all  agree.     1 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHINESE  UPON  FREE  LABOR. 

We  now  call  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  subject  of  such  hugt 
proportions,  and  such  practical  and  pressing  importance,  that  w( 
almost  dread  to  enter  ujKjn  its  consideration,  namely,  the  effect  o; 
Chinese  laVjor  upon  our  industrial  classes.  We  admit  that  the  Chinese 
were,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  State,  when  white  labor  was  not 
attainable,  very  useful  in  the  development  of  our  peculiar  industries  i 
that  they  were  of  great  service  in  railroad  building,  in  mining  - 
gardening,  general  agriculture,  and  as  domestic  servants. 

We  admit  that  the  Chinese  are  exceedinglj''  expert  in  all  kinds  of 
labor  and  manufacturing;  that  they  are  easily  and  inexpensively 
handled  in  large- numbers. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  all  men  to  better  their  condition  when 
they  can,  and  deeply  sympathize  with  the  overcrowded  population  of 
China. 
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;ut  our  own  people  are  the  original  settlers  of  California,  their 
Idren,  and  recent  imniigrants  from  the  East  and  Europe.  They 
mot  compete  with  Chinese  labor,  and  are  now  suffering  because  of 
i  -;  inability.  This  inability  does  not  arise  out  of  any  deficiency  of 
!1  or  will,  but  out  of  a  mode  of  life  hitherto  considered  essential 
iDur  American  civilization. 

)ur  people  have  families,  a  condition  considered  of  vast  import- 
alee  to  our  civilization,  while  the  Chinese  have  not,  or  if  they  have 
fmilies  tliey  need  but  little  to  support  them  in  their  native  land. 
)ur  laborers  cannot  be  induced  to  live  like  vermin,  as  the  Ciiinese, 
d  these  habits  of  individual  and  family  life  have  ever  been  encour- 
d  by  our  statesmen  as  essential  to  good  morals. 
'  )ur  laborers  require  meat  and  bread,  which  have  been  considered 
I    us  as  necessary  to  that  mental  and  bodily  strengtli  which  is 
-  ought  to  be  important  in  the  citizens  of  a  Republic  which  depends 
'on  the  strength  of  its  people,  while  the  Chinese  require  only  rice, 
led  fish,  tea,  and  a  few  simple  vegetables.     The  cost  of  sustenance 
the  whites  is  four-fold  greater  than  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
ages  of  the  whites  must  of  necessity   be  greater  than  the  wages 
quired  by  the  Chinese.     The  Chinese  are,  tTierefore,  able  to  under- 
id  the  whites  in  every  kind  of  labor.     They  can  be  hired  in  masses; 
ley  can  be  managed  and  controlled  like  unthinking  slaves.    But 
jur  laborer  has  an  individual  life,  cannot  be  controlled  as  a  slave  by 
rutal  masters,  and  this  individuality  has  been  required  of  him  by 
!■  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  upon  these  elements  of  character 
lu  State  depends  for  defense  and  growth. 

To  compete  with  the  Chinese,  our  laborer  must  be  entirely  changed 
n  character,  in  habits  of  life,  in  everything  that  the  Republic  has 
litherto  required  him  to  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  have  monopolized  the  laundry 

lusiness,  cigar  making,  the  manufacture  of  slippers,  the  manipula- 

iii  of  sewing  machines,  domestic  servitude,  harvesting,  fruit  gath- 

iiig,  railroad  building,  placer  mining,  fishing,  the  manufacture  of 

lik  and  wool,  and  many  other  occupations. 

As  a  natural  consequence  the  white  laborer  is  out  of  employment, 
and  misery  and  want  are  fast  taking  the  places  of  comfort  and 
plenty. 

Now,  to  consider  and  weigh  the  benefits  returned  to  us  by  the  Chi- 
li fse  for  these  privileges  and  for  these  wrongs  to  our  laboring  classes. 
Tliey  buy  little  or  nothing  from  our  own  people,  but  import  both 
Tlieir  food  and  clothing  from  China;  they  send  their  wages  home; 
iliey  have  not  introduced  a  single  industry  peculiar  to  their  own 
'  "imtry ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  our  institutions; 
can  never  be  relied  upon  as  defenders  of  the  State ;  they  have  no 
.'intention  of  becoming  citizens;  they  acquire  no  homes,  and  are  a 
constant  tax  upon  the  public  treasury. 

j  At  this  point  we  refer  briefly  to  the  testimony  given  upon  these 
•  questions,  in  order  that  you  may  be  satisfied  we  have  not  overstated 
I  the  difficulties.     Mr.  Shaw  (Evidence,  pp.  18  and  19,)  testifies  : 

Q.— How  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  in  China  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  those  who  are  here? 

A.— It  is  undoubtedly  going  from  misery  to  comfort.  The  amount 
of  destitution  in  China  is  very  serious.     Pekin,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
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of  the  filtliiest  cities  to  ho  found.     There  is  wliat  is  called  a  Chintz 
City  of   IVkin  and  a  'J'artar  city.      The  Chinese  city  is  iiitiiyto. 
di'Kreo  almost  beyond  helicf.      I   have  seen  tricks  i)cri)etrated  in  tli. 
streets  of  IVkin  proper  tiiat  would  only  be  tolerated  in  brutes  in  :      \ 
civili/ed  country.     Wiien  I  was  there  I  wondered  how  ladies  coul( 
po  into  tlio  streets  at  all,  and  I  was  told  that  they  hardly  ever  did 
that  they  never  attempted  to  walk  in  the  streets,  but  when  compclkM      -^ 
topo  out  used  the  conveyances  of  that  country.     When  they  wantc 
exercise  tliey  were  carried  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  couh 
walk  witlioiit  seeing' sights  that  would  be  disgustinf;.      Those  street 
are  tilthy  beyond  what  should  ever  be  seen  amon*^  human  beingj     ' 
Tiie  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  ignorant,  ai.' 
not  in  a  position  to  be  removed  from  ignorance.     They  have,  it  i 
true,  a  system  of  education,  but  that  system  of  education  is  confine( 
to  certain  books  written  four  thousand  years  ago.     They  think  then     -'^ 
is  no  knowledge  anywhere  that  is  not  found  in  those  books,  and  aai    -^ 
consequence,  their  learning,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  mustb(     ' 
very  limited,  according  to  our  ideas. 

Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  54  and  55) :         'J 

Q. — What  wages  are  received  in  China?  "^V^ 

A. — 1  think  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — And  board  themselves? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.     I  think  servants  in  Hong-v 
kong.  Canton,  and  Macao  receive  three  dollars  or  four  dollars  £ 
month,  where  they  are  employed  in  families.     Tlien  they  board  witi 
the  lamilies,  I  think.     On  the  farms  they  board  themselves. 

Q. — How  much  will  it  take  to  support  the  family  of  a  laboring  raanjlj' 
in  China,  where  he  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children  ? 

A. — Three  or  four  dollars  a  month.  Some  live  on  less  than  that 
Everything  is  very  cheap.  A  man  who  accjuires  three  hundred  dol 
lars  or  four  hujidred  dollars  is  rich — esteemed  comfortably  well  off 
There  are  large  land  holders  and  heavy  merchants  there  who  art 
very  wealthy. 

Mr.  Altemcyer  testifies,  (Evidence,  p.  51): 

Q. — Is  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  here  detrimental  to  the 
employment  of  wiiite  labor? 

A.^— Yes,  sir  ;  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  keeps  white  men  from 
coming  here,  while  those  who  are  here  cannot  get  work. 

Q. — Is  it  not  true  that  the  lighter  branches  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, which  in  other  places  are  filled  by  boj's,  are  here  filled  by 
the  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — This  deprives  both  boys  and  girls  of  occupations  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Are  they  skillful? 

A. — They  are  quick  at  imitation.  They  learn  soon  by  looking  on. 
Then  they  go  oft  in  business  for  themselves.  For  business  men  to 
em|)loy  Chinese,  is  simply  putting  nails  in  their  coffins.  Every 
Chiiiaman  employed  will  be  a  competitor.  The  result  must  be  the 
driving  from  the  country  of  white  business  men  and  white  laborers. 
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lite  laborers  could  not  live  as  they  do,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
nous  competition  for  the  whites.  The  Chinese  merchant  can  live 
much  cheaper  than  the  white  merchant  as  can  the  Chinese 
orer  live  cheaper  than  the  white  laborer.  When  such  a  thing 
<  full  headway  the  whites  will  be  displaced.  I  have  made  this 
iig  a  very  careful  study,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  these 
\vs  are  correct. 

nMr.  Duffey  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  125  and  12G) : 

'^.— Why  can  they  (the  Chinese)  afford  to  do  work  cheaper  than 
lite  men? 

A. — They  can  work  cheaper  than  the  white  man   because  they 

ive  no  families  to  support,  and  therefore  live  much  cheaper.    Their 

N-ing  does  not  cost  them  over  fifteen  cents  per  day.    Take  a  labor- 

ig  man  here  who  has  a  wife  and  two  children  dependent  upon  him, 

id  his  expenses  at  the  very  least  are  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 

ly,  and  he  must  live  very  economically  to  make  that  amount  do. 

'here  a  laboring  man  has  no  famil}^,  his  necessary  expenses  will  be 

om  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  two   dollars  a  day.    He 

iin  board  for  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  his  washing,  clothing,  etc., 

•ill  make  up  the  balance.     Most  of  the  Chinese  here  wear  clothes  of 

hinese  manufacture,  consume  goods  imported  from  China,  and  all 

icir  dealings  are  against  the  American  interests.    Where  they  do 

lit  board   themselves,  they  can   be  accommodated — boarded    and 

)dged — at  houses  in  Chinatown  for  one  dollar  and   fifty  cents  a 

i.'eek,  and  less. 

Mat.  Karcher,  ex-Chief  of  Police  for  Sacramento,  testifies,  (Evi- 
lence,  p.  131): 
) 

Q. — In  San  Francisco,  at  an  early  day,  and  in  Sacramento,  there 
vere  few  boys  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  country  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^ — And  the  places  occupied  by  boys  in  other  countries  were  filled 
iv  the  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

C^.— So  that  the  result  was,  that  when  boys  came  along  in  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  country  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do? 

A. — That  is  correct. 

C^.— We  have  an  element  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  small  element 
here,  known  as  hoodlums.  Might  not  the  growth  of  that  element  be 
justly  attributed  to  the  presence  of  this  people  in  our  midst? 

A.— I  think  nine-tenths  of  it  may.  In  other  countries  boys  find 
employment  in  this  light  work,  but  here  it  is  done  by  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Oliver  Jackson  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  p.  144) : 

Q.— How  much  a  day  can  Chinese  laborers  of  the  lower  classes  sup- 
I  port  themselves  upon  ? 

i  A.— They  can  live  on  ten  cents  a  day.  White  men  cannot  board 
!  themselves  for  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day.  The  Chinese  evade  all  the 
!  tax  they  can.    A  poll  tax  receipt  is  passed  around  from  one  to  the 
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otluT.  and  tlu\v  swear  IIk'Hisi'Ivcs  clear  of  paying  whenovor  Iboy  can. 

g.--l)o  they  import  nuich  of  their  food  and  clotliinjj;  from  China? 

\ Yes,  sir.    They   spend    very   little   money    witli   Americans. 

They  come  here,  stay  until  they  get  some  money  together,  and  then 
po  home  again.     Wliile  they  are  here,  they  are  sending  money  lionit 

all  the  time,  ,  .    ,     , 

Q  _l.\.,,ni  what  you  have  seen,  do  you  think  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese  here  tends  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization? 

\  _It  has  the  reverse  etVect.  It  is  also  degrading  to  white  labw. 
instead  of  learning  good,  they  are  learning  vice.  They  are  becom- 
ing (>ducated  only  in  thievery,  and  perjury,  and  everything  bad. 

Mr.  Karcher  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  132  and  133) : 

Tile  Chin»>se  live  together,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  small  room, 
do  their  cooking  tliere  and  sleep  there.    This  enables  them  to 
upon  i)robal)ly  ten  cents  a  day,  or  seventy  cents  a  week,  while 
white  laborer  would  be  under  an  exjDense,  at  the  very  least,  of  twelve- 
dollars  a  week.     The  Chinese  use  Chinese  clothing,  live  upon  Chi- 
nese rice,  and  deal  with  Chinese  merchants.     The  Chinese  washer-    •= 
man   has  taken   the   place   of  tlie  white   washerwoman.     He  has    "• 
usurped  the  place  of  the  white  girl  in  families.     He  has  driven  white   '' 
laborers  from  the  factories,  the  fields,  and  the  ordinary  work  of  labor- 
ers.    He  has  invaded  a  large  portion  of  our  manulacturing  institu- 
tions, dis])lacing  white  labor,  male  and  female.     He  has  been  ena-»- 
bled  to  do  this  from  the  fact  that  he  works  for  less  than  is  necessary* . 
to  support  the  most  economical  of  white  laborers.    It  has  been  stateaAii 
in  Eastern  papers  that  the  Chinese  on  this  coast  are  abused,  and  thalT 
they  are  not  protected  by  the  laws.    That  is  not  so.    It  is  because  the'1 
laws  have  been  well  enforced  in  California  that  the  people  have^ 
stood  this  thing  so  long  as  they  have.     If  we  should  send  a  popula- i 
tion  of  this  kind  to  any  large  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the  work- 
ingmen  should  understand  the  character  of  the  Chinese  as  we  under-^i 
stand  it,  they  would  rise  up  and  prevent  their  settling  among  them 

Mr.  James  Galloway  testifies  as  follows,  (Evidence,  pp.  155  ant] 
15G)  : 


>  1 


Their  (the  Chinese)  operations  fti  the  mines  have  often  been  very 
profitable.    These  mines  are  nearly  all  worked  by  companie.s.    Com- 
panies bring  up  scores  of  them  and  hire  them  out,  or  buy  or  locatej 
claims,  and  set  them  to  work  on  them.     The  company  comes  do^" 
in  the  evening  and  takes  jiossession  of  the  gold.     These  compai 
sup|)ly  the  rice  and  other  provisions,  tools,  etc.,  for  these  fellows 
work    in   the  mines.     When  a  person  hires  one  or  more   of  th< 
Chinamen,  it  is  usual,  if  not  universal,  to  settle  with  the  head  ml 
of  the  company  ;  and  if  you  turn  off  one,  he  will  bring  you  another.] 
They  ajmear  to  control  all  their  movements,  and  take  their  earnii 
as  though  they  were  their  property.     Companies  often  locate  mil 
on  their  own  account,  but  generally  get  some  person  to  locate  ' 
ground,  and  then  buy  from  them,  and  thus  they  think  they  gel 
better  title.     They  work  much  poor  ground,  but  have  also  work* 
many  hundred  of  ricli  claims,  and  have  taken  out  a  large  amount  oil 
gold.     For  .several  seasons  I  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Yuba,  andj 
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cd  to  see  their  clean-up,  and  know  that  for  years  several  companies 

:ide  as  high  as  from  four  dollars  to  twelve 'dollars  per  hand  to  the 

iv.    This  money  (so  far  as  my  opportunities  enabled  me  to  judge, 

\(\  my  opportunities  were  of  the  best,)  nearly  all  left  the  mines  in 

issession  or  ownership  of  Chinamen.     They  have  no  property,  or 

it  little,  in  mining  camps  or  in  the  mines,  that  is  worthy  of  the 

-sessor's  or  Tax-gatherer's  notice.    They  get  the  gold  and  go  scot 

CO,  as  a  general  rule.     Nearly  all  the  ground  they  have  worked 

.uld  now  be  ]u-ofitably  worked  by  white  labor — some  of  it  would 

ay  richly.     They  were  not  safe  neighbors  where  they  liad   large 

Amps  and  the  whites  were  few.     They  are  ingenious  and  imitative, 

nd  can  work  wet  diggings  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  white  men.    In 

ur  mining  towns  they  now  occupy  most  of  the  domestic  positions 

!iat  women  and  girls  did  before  their  immigration  to  the  mines. 

hiny  poor   persons — widows,  in  some  cases,  with  children — have 

'cen  displaced  by  these  Chinese  laborers;  especially  is  this  the  case 

11  the  laundry  business  and  cooking.     They  do  carry  away  our  gold, 

nd  without  Siuy  power  of  our  getting  any  revenue  from  them.    From 

;iy  observation,  I  would  say  their  presence  in  the  mines  is  as  inju- 

ious  to  our  citizens  living  in  them  as  in  the  cities,  with  this  addi- 

ion,  that  they  carry  away  more  wealth,  and  give  less  return,  than  in 

he  latter  places.     Their  morals  are  as  bad.     Their  opportunities  of 

■ommitting  outrages  upon  persons,  and  violating  rights  of  property, 

ire  greater,  while  their  punishment  is  less  certain — being  more  difh- 

•ult. 

It  appeared  in  proof  that  no  Chinaman,  unless  he  is  a  Christian, 
can  leave  this  State  without  a  permit  from  one  of  the  six  companies, 
|The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  will  not  sell  them  tickets  with- 
|out  this  permit,  (Evidence,  p.  26). 

t    "In  considering  the  Chinese  question,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
Ithat  however  true  economic  axioms  are,  their  applicability  depends 
jupon  the  character  of  the  convictions  held  by  those  who  are  to  exer- 
jcise  final  judgment  regarding  them.     Thus,  it  may  be  perfectly  true, 
in  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  capital  ought  to  be  free  to  employ 
ithe  cheapest  labor  it  can  procure.     It  may  also  be  perfectly  true  that 
the  employment  of  cheap  labor  stimulates  manufactures  and  quickens 
.  the  creation  of  capital.     But  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  that 
;the  effects  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  labor  are  beneficial  to 
jthe  majority,  and  in  a  country  where  the  majority  rule  it  must  be 
■  ultimately  impossible  to  gain  consent  to  economic  systems  wliich 
I  aunot  be  shown  to  produce  this  general  satisfactory  result.     Nor  are 
ihc  staple  arguments  of  the  political  economists  proof  against  the 
Hiigle  fact  that  under  a  government  by  universal  suffrage  it  is  impos- 
sible to  persuade  the  masses  into  accepting  a  ruinous  competition 
i  with  cheap  labor.     But  in  truth  there  are  two  distinct  theories  of 
.'  political  economy  at  present  in  conflict,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
;  their  radical  differences  are  due  to  the  differences  of  political  system. 
j  The  European  theory  may  be  said  to  leave  the  personal  equation  out 
of  consideration  altogether.     It  assumes  at  the  outset  that  the  pro-> 
'  duction  of  capital  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  industry  and  commerce; 
and  it  takes  for  granted  that  wealth  means  success.     Cheap  laboiy 
according  to  this  theory,  is  always  acceptable,  and  competition  should/- 
be  left  free  to  regulate  wages.     If  the  workingman  cannot  earn  n\m& 
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than  l»rouil  antl  water  In'oausc  of  tlie  fierceness  of  competition,  he 
must  accipt  his  meaner  fare  cliet'rfully,  and  console  liimself  with  the 
relit'ftion  tliat  llie  hiws  of  supply  and  demand  have  settled  his  lot 
for  liim,  and  that  complaint  is  useless.  In  countries  where  tiie  voice 
of  hiluu"  is  powerless,  and  where  the  usage  of  centuries  lias  accus- 
tonjed  men  to  this  life-long  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
this  theory  is  endured.  But  the  United  States  represent  a  dillerent 
form  of  government;  a  form  of  government  which  begins  by  recog- 
nizing pojiular  rights,  and  goes  on  recognizing  them  to  the  end. 
llere  the  people  are  the  government,  and,  as  in  all  nations,  the 
majority  must  work  for  a  sul)sistence,  the  question  wliether  the 
majority  shall  work  for  starvation  wages,  or  shall  insist  upon  reason- 
able remuneration,  can  only  be  answered  in  one  way.  And  thus, 
out  of  this  more  poi>ular  form  of  government,  has  arisen 'what  may 
be  called  the  new  political  economy.  This  is  the  theory  that  takes 
largest  account  of  the  personal  equation,  instead  of  ignoring  it; 
whicli  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  all  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment, and  which  holds  that  great  aggregate  wealth  is  a  far  inferior 
desideratum  to  general  moderate  prosperity.  It  is  from  this  especially 
American  standpoint  that  the  Chinese  question  must  be  discussed, 
for  assuredly  it  will  at  last  be  settled  in  accordance  with  these  views. 
Let  it  be  shown  that  without  the  Chinaman  our  local  industries 
would  be  paralyzed;  that  our  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with 
Eastern  rivals;  that  a  great  many  undertakings  involving  much 
capital  would  fail — all  this  may  be  granted,  and  yet  all  this  is  insig- 
niticant  when  the  broader  aspect  of  the  question  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered. For  after  all,  what  is  it  that  we  are  doing  here  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast? 

"  Are  we  euMged  in  building  up  a  civilized  empire,  founded  upon 
and  permeated  with  the  myriad  influences  of  Caucasian  culture ;  or 
are  we  merely  planted  here  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  greedily,  each 
for  his  own  hand,  and  of  spoiling  a  country  for  whose  future  we 
have  no  care?  If  the  latter,  then  indeed  we  should  welcome  Chinese 
labor,  and  should  encourage  its  advent  until  it  had  driven  white 
labor  out  of  the  field.  But  if  we  have  higher  duties — if  we  owe  obli- 
gations to  our  race,  to  our  civilization,  to  our  kindred  blood,  to  all 
that  proclaims  our  common  origin  and  testifies  to  the  harmony  and 
consistence  of  our  aims — then  assuredly'  we  must  decide  that  the 
Chinaman  is  a  factor  hostile  to  the  prosperity,  the  progress,  and  the 
civilization  of  the  American  people.  And  be  it  observed,  that  how- 
ever broad  our  philosophy,  it  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  race, 
nationality,  and  kindred  civilization.  "We  owe  allegiance  to  those 
whose  blood  runs  in  our  veins;  to  those  who  boast  a  community  of 
ancestry,  of  literature,  of  progress  in  all  its  forms  and  phases. 
Europe,  not  Asia,  appeals  to  us,  and  w^e  should  be  recreant  to  those 
instincts  which  are  often  the  safest  guides  if  we  imperiled  the  future 
of  our  own  race  by  subjecting  them  to  a  competition  for  which  they 
are  unfitted,  and  the  only  effect  of  which  could  be  to  brutalize  and 
deteriorate  them.  There  are  some  very  '  advanced '  thinkers  who 
maintain  that  competition  is  the  truest  test  of  superiority,  and  who 
even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  American  labor  cannot  compete 
with  Chinese  labor  the  fact  proves  its  essential  inferiority,  and  indi- 
cates the  Chinese  as  the  coming  race.     Now,  perhaps,  if  we  were  on 
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le  lookout  for  a  civilization,  and  were  i)repared  to  jndse  dispas- 
ionately  between  all  comers,  we  might  be  persuaded  bv  such  art^u- 
lents,  and  might  regard  with  indiiierence,  or  even   approval,  the 
rospect  of  the  Mongolianization  of  this  whole  country.     But  as  tlie 
ase  stands  we  already  possess  a  civilization,  and  it  is  American,  and 
ot  Chinese.     Imperfect  as  it  may  be,  and  full  of  defects,  it  is  at  least 
iir  own,  and  it  represents  the  labors,  the  thoughts,  the  aspirations, 
he  struggles  of  men  of  our  own  race  and  blood.    To  it  we  must  there- 
ore  cling,  and  whatever  possibilities  of  development  we  liave  must 
le  grafted  upon  it.     For  the  Chinaman  we  have  no  hard  feelings, 
;nd  no  senseless  hatred.     AVe  willingly  admit  that  he  offers  a  tre- 
iiendous  temptation  to  capitalists,  and  to  all  others  who  need  work 
lone  at  low  rates.     But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor 
we  still  fall  back  upon  the  consideration  that  it  is  American  and 
■lot  Chinese  civilization  that  we  are  trying  to  Ijuild  ui),  and  tliat 
-ince  Chinese  labor  means  American  destitution  we  must  rid  our- 
selves of  it.     To  such  as  think  differently  we  would  further  say :     Do 
you  believe  that  the  intelligent  millions  of  workingmen  who  possess 
votes  in  these  United  States  can  be  persuaded  into  abandoning  what 
is  practically  the  defense  of  their  means  of  livelihood  ?    The  Chinese 
ijuestion  has  not  as  yet  penetrated  throughout  the  country,  but  it 
,will,  and  then  the  verdict  will  be  given.     At  bottom  it  is  the  poison 
jof  slavery  that  rankles   in   this  Chinese  question,  and  the  people 
'must  realize  that  truth  also.     It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  compara- 
tive wages,  but  of  civilization  and  progress." 

A  serious  objection  to  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern  States 

was  that  it  tended  to  degrade  white  labor.     The  very  same  objection 

exists  against  Chinese  labor  in  this  State.    The  recent  troubles  in 

San  Francisco  are  attributed  to  a  class  commonly  known  as  "  hood- 

!  lums" — 5'oung  men  who  have  grown  up  in  idleness,  without  occupa- 

I  tion  of  any  kind,  and  who,  in  various  ways,  prey  upon  society.    This 

j  class  is  peculiar  to  San  Francisco.     jNIany  of  our  best  thinkers  argue 

I  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  of  a  large  Cliineso  popu- 

■  j  lution.      For   several   years   after   the  settlement  of  this   State  by 

I }  Americans,  the  population  was  an  adult  population.    There  were  no 

<  j  "boys.     The  Chinese  naturally  fell  into  the  positions  occupied  by  and 

I  I  did  the  work  that  in  other  countries  was  assigned  to  boys.    As  boys 

r  I  grew  up  they  found  these  places  filled  by  Chinese,  and  very  naturally 

!  looked  upon  the    labor   they  performed  as   servile  and  degracling. 

I  Their  pride — whether  true  or  false  is  immaterial — kept  them  froni 

j  entering  the  lists  by  the  side  of  an  abhorred  race.    If  this  view  of 

'  the  subject  is  correct,  a  fearful  responsi]:)ility  rests  at  the  door  of  the 

S;  Advocates  of  Chinese  labor.     The  Chinese  are  emploj-ed  as  agricul- 

:  j   tural  laljorers.     The  employment  in  most  cases  is  not  of  individuals, 

j   but  is  of  a  drove,  held  in  some  sort  of  dependence  bya  head  man 

!  -or  agent  of  the  Chinese  companies.     The  workmen  live  in  sheds  or  in 

•straw  stacks,  do  their  own  cooking,  have  no  homes,  and  are  witliout 

interest  in  their  work  or  the  country.    The  white  laborer  Avho  would 

I    compete  with  them  must  not  only  pursue  the  same  kind  of  a  life, 

but  must  like  them  abdicate  his  individuality.    The  consequences 

would  be  lamentable  even  if  the  white  laborer  should  succeed  by 

.such  means  in  driving  the  Asiatic  from  the  field.     We  would,  in 

that  event,  have  a  laboring  class  without  homes,  without  families,  and 

without  any  of  the  restraining  influences  of  society. 
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The  slave  owner  at  the  South  had  an  interest  in  his  laborers,  and 
even  if  tlie  voice  of  humanity  was  silenced,  yet  that  interest  made 
liim  care  for  tiieni.  He  ^'ave  them  houses  to  live  in,  took  care  of 
them  in  sii-kness,  and  supitorted  them  when  old  age  rendered  them 
incapable.  The  owner  of  Chinese  laborers  in  this  State  has  no  such 
interest.  Ilis  interest  is  co-extensive  with  and  limited  by  the  ability 
of  Ids  siave  to  earn  money.  In  sickness  he  turns  him  over  to  the 
charitv  of  the  i)ublic.  When  disabled  by  age,  he  leaves  him  to 
fate.  It  takes  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  if  white  labor  is  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  Asiatic  labor  the  wliite  laborer  will  meet  like 
treatment. 

Again,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  slavery  and  its  interests  produced 
at  the  South  a  large  body  of  intelligent  and  able  statesmen,  who,  in 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  threw^  into  the  .scale  the 
weight  of  tiieir  power  in  behalf  of  labor.  Their  constituents  were 
tlie'j>roprietors  of  labor.  The  representative  naturally  consulted  the 
interest  of  his  constituents,  and  was  invariably  found  the  power- 
ful advocate  of  industrial  interests.  This  was  a  favorable  side  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  South,  and  to  this  extent,  at  least,  South- 
ern slavery  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  wholly  lacking  in  Chinese. 

The  slaves  of  the  South  were,  as  a  race,  kind  and  faithful.  The 
Chinese,  as  a  race,  are  cruel  and  treacherous.  In  this — by  contrast — 
all  the  advantage  was  with  Southern  slavery. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  our  judgment  that  unrestricted  Chinese  immi- 
gration tends  more  strongly  to  the  degradation  of  labor,  and  to  the 
subversion  of  our  institutions,  than  did  slavery  at  the  South.  It  has 
all  of  the  disadvantages  of  African  slavery,  and  none  of  its  compen- 
sations. 

LOSS  TO   THE   COUNTRY   FROM   THIS   IMMIGRATION. 

The  effect  of  this  immigration  is  to  prevent  that  of  a  more  desirable 
class.  There,  again,  in  the  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the 
country  at  large  is  loser.  These  people  bring  no  money  with  theniv 
while  it  is  assumed,  on  the  most  credible  evidence,  that  one  hundred 
dollars  at  least  is  the  average  amount  in  possession  of  each  European 
immigrant.  A  well  known  social  economist  estimates  the  capital 
value  of  ever}'  laborer  that  comes  from  Europe  and  settles  in  this 
country  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  This  value  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  such  laborer  makes  this  country  his  home,  creates  values,  and 
contributes  to  the  support  of  the  nation.  The  Chinese  laborer,  on 
the  contrary,  makes  a  draft  ui)on  the  wealth  of  the  nation;  takes 
from  instead  of  adding  to  its  substance.  Not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  million  dollars  in  gold  have  been  abstracted  from  this 
State  alone  by  Chinese  laborers,  while  they  have  contributed  nothing 
to  the  State  or  national  wealth. 

Given  in  place  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Chinese 
laborers  the  same  number  of  male  European  immigrants,  and  the 
result  may  be  stated  in  figures,  as  follows: 

Amount  of  money  brought  into  the  country,  ^100  each__  $12,500,000 
Capital  value  of  125,000  European  male  laborers,  at  $1,500 

each 187,500,000 

Add  gold  abstracted  by  Chinese  laborers 180,000,000 

$380,000,000 
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I  Thus,  it  IS  beyond  question  that,  from  a  purely  financial  point  of 
iew,  the  United  States  is  loser  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
rs  by- Chinese  immigration— a  sum  which,  if  distributed  through- 
it  the  country,  now  would  go  far  toward  alleviating  present  want 
|nd  misery. 
If  it  was  true  that  no  real  objection  existed  to  the  presence  of  a 
irge  Chinese  population,  if  it  was  true  that  the  wrong  and  injury  to 
16  whites  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  this 
[ountry,  even  then  we  would  insist  that  this  immigration  be  restricted. 
^his  is  a  Republic,  dependent  for  its  existencCj'not  upon  force,  but 
ipon  the  will  and  consent  of  the  people,  upon  their  satisfaction  with 
[he  government.  When  that  satisfaction  ceases,  will  and  consent 
kill  be  withdrawn.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  representatives  of 
pe  people,  charged,  in  part,  with  the  administration  of  that  govern- 
lent,  to  wisely  consider  not  only  real,  but  fancied  causes  of  dissatis- 
3tion.  If  it  be  found  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  element  is  a 
)nstant  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance  to  our  people,  that  it  is 
iiot  here  to  assimilate  and  become  part  of  the  body  politic,  that  no 
^ood,  or  but  little,  results  from  its  presence,  it  does  seem  tliat  the  * 
mere  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  its  presence  should  be  cause 
for  grave  concern  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS   WILL    NOT    BE   AFFECTED    BY    RESTRICTION. 

But  it  is  said  that  action  on  our  part,  tending  to  restrict  Chinese 
immigration,  would  redound  to  the  injury  of  commercial  relations 
with  that  empire.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation,  in  fact,  for 
any  such  notion.  The  Government  of  China  is  opposed  to  the  immi- 
_'ration.     All  of  the  witnesses  agree  upon  this  point. 

The  people  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union  may  not  at  present 
directly  suffer  from  competition  with  these  people,  but  they  cannot 
but  be  sensible  that  State  lines  constitute  no  barrier  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Chinese — that  as  soon  as  the  Pacific  States  are  filled  with 
this  population  it  will  overflow  upon  them.  The  Chinese  Empire 
could  spare  a  population  ftir  in  excess  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  feel  the  lo.ss.  Unless  this  influx  of  Chinese  is  pre- 
vented all  the  horrors  of  the  immigration  will  in  a  few  years  be 
brought  home  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States.  While  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  do  not  directly  feel  the  effects  of  Chinese 
immigration,  they  are  indirectly  affected  by  it.  The  eastern  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  of  coarse  boots  and  shoes,  is  driven  out  of  the 
California  market.  He  finds  it  stocked  with  the  products  of  Chinese 
labor.  The  profits  that  would  accrue  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
east,  and  his  employes,  have  been  diverted,  and  flow  in  a  steady 
-tream  to  China. 

THE    UNARMED    INVASION. 

Already,  to  the  minds  of  many,  this  immigration  begins  to  assume 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  a  dangerous  unarmed  invasion  of  our 
soil.  Twenty  vears  of  increasing  Chinese  immigration  will  occupy 
tlie  entire  Pacific  Coast  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  population. 
]*Iany  of  our  people  are  confident  that  the  whole  coast  is  yet  to 
become  a  mere  colony  of  China.  All  the  old  empires  have  been 
conquered  by  armed  invasions,  but  Xorth  and  South  America,  and 
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the  Continent  of  Australia,  have  been  conquered  and  wrested  frOX 
their  native  inhabitants  by  i)i'aceable,  unarmed  invasions.     Nor; 
tins  fear  entirely  jj:roundless  as  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  it  is  in  ke^ 
inp  with  tiie  i>rincii>les  which  {ijovern  the  changes  of  modern  dyna^ 
ties,  and  tlie  advance  guard  is  already  ui)on  our  shores.     The  immi 
^ration  wliich  is  needed  to  offset  and  balance  that  from  China  i 
retarded  l)y  the  condition  of  the  labor  question  on  this  coast,  an 
we  liave  reason  to  exjject  that  within  ten  years  the  Chinese  wil 
equal  in  number  the  whites.     In  view  of  these  facts,  thousands  d 
our  people  are  beginniu}^  to  feel  a  settled  exasperation — a  profoum 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  situation.     Hitherto  this  feeling  ha 
been  restrained,  and  the  Chinese  have  had  the  full  protection  of  ow 
laws.    It  may  be  true  that,  at  rare  intervals,  acts  of  violence  hav< 
been  committed  toward  them;  but  it  is  also  true  that  punishmen, 
lias  swiftly  followed.     (Jur  cit\'  criminal  Courts  invariably  inflict  j 
severer  punishment  for  offenses  committed  upon  Chinese  than  foj 
like  olfenses  committed  against  whites.    The  people  of  this  8tat« 
have  been  more  than  patient — we  are  satisfied  that  the  condition  o 
'affairs,  as  they  exist  in  San  Francisco,  would  not  be  tolerated  with 
out  a  resort  to  violence  in  any  eastern  city.    It  is  the  part  of  wisdoDC 
to  anticijiate  the  day  when  patience  may  cease,  and  by  wise  legisla- 
tion avert  its  evils.     Impending  difficulties  of  this  character  shoulo 
not,  in  this  advanced  age,  be  left  to  the  chance  arbitrament  of  force 
These  are  questions  which  ought  to  be  solved  by  the  statesman  and 
philanthropist,  and  not  by  the  soldier. 

Adopted  at  a  -meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  August  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven 

CREED  RAYMOND,  Chairman. 

Attest :  FiiANK  Shay,  Secretary. 
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MEMORIAL 


OF   THE   SENATE   OF   CALIFORNIA  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


'  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  unto  your  honorable 
I'dies  as  follows: 

That  on  the  third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
]  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  Creed  Haymond,  Senator 

>m  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  District,  offered  the  following  resolu- 

ins,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  be 
l"iinted,  with  power  to  sit  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State,  and  the  said  committee  shall 
ike  inquiry : 

1.  As  to  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this  State,  and  the  effect  their  presence  has  upon  the  social 
'I  political  condition  of  the  State. 

2.  As  to  the  probable  result  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  country,  if  such  immigration 
iK't  discouraged. 

:;.  As  to  the  means  of  exclusion,  if  such  committee  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence 
the  Chinese  element  in  our  midst  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
4.  As  to  such  other  matters  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
lion  of  Chinese  immigration.    And  be  it  further 

solved,  That  said  committee      *      *      *      shall  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 
■d  States,  which  memorial  must  set  out  at  length  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this 
luiry,  and  such  conclusions  as  the  committee  may  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  policy  and  means 
'xeiudiug  Chinese  from  the  country.     And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  printed,  at  the  State  Print- 
i:  <Jffice,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  memorial,  and  of  the  testimony  taken  by  said 
■iiimittee,  to  furnish  copies  thereof  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  five  copies 
each  member  of  Congress,  ten  copies  to  the  Governor  of  each  State,  and  to  deposit  two 
muf^and  copies  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  California  for  general  distribution.  And  be  it 
irtlier 

Ju .v'v'/t(/,  That  such  committee  shall     *    *    *     furnish  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
"iiin  two  copies  of  said  memorial,  properly  engrossed,  and  the  Governor,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
.(uested  to  transmit,  through  the  proper  channels,  one  of  said  copies  to  the  Senate  and  the 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.     And  be  it  further  _ 

.':•:. wlced,  That  said  committee  have  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  admm- 
tr  oaths,  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  that  a  majority  of  said  committee  shall 

!.4itute  a  quorum. 

»  »  *  «  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

!••<  solved,  That  said  committee  report  to  the  Senate,  at  its  next  session,  the  proceedings  had 

under. 

Subsequently,  on  motion,  the  Senate  increased  the  number  of  the 
iiommittee  to  seven,  and  the  following  Senators  were  apponited  on 
'aid  committee:  Senators  Haymond,  McCoppin,  Pierson,  Donovan, 
Rogers,  Lewis,  and  Evans.  .        •     i  •    , 

That  under  the  authority  of  the  resolutions  we  have  inquired  into 
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the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the  United  States,  and  pa 
titularlv  into  tlie  State  of  California,  and  into  the  past,  i)rescnt,  ai 
i.r.'hal'U'  future  results  of  this  immigration  upon  our  people;  at 
frum  the  i-videncc  adduced  before  us,  whereof  a  rejjortand  argui]— 
is  also  herewith  presented,  wc  respectfully  submit  the  following 
si«hrations:  . 

The  State  of  California  has  a  ])opulation  variously  estimateq^j 
from  srven  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hundred  thousand,  of  whl 
one  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  arc  Chinese.     The  additic 
to  this  class  have  been  very  ra])id  since  the  organization  of  the  Sti 
]>ut  have  been  caused  almost  entirely  by  immigration,  and  scare 
at  all  l)y  natural  increase.     The  evidence  demonstrates  beyond  cai 
that  nearly  the  entire  immigration  consists  of  the  lowest  ordera; 
tile  Chinese  people,  and  mainly  of  those  having  no  homes  or  occin 
tions  on  tlie  land,  but  living  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  especially  th( 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canton. 

This  class  of  the  people,  according  to  the  castes  into  which  Chin< 
society  is  divided,  are  virtually  pariahs^the  dregs  of  the  populatioi 
None' of  tliem  are  admitted  into  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  ordc 
ranking  above  them.  And  while  rudimentary  education  is  encoi 
age<l,  and  even  enforced  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  tishc 
men  and  tliose  living  on  the  waters  and  harbors  of  China  ai 
excluded  by  the  rigid  and  hoary  constitutions  of  caste  from  all  pail 
ticipation  in  such  advantages.  I 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence,  flowing  from  thij 
class  of  immigration,  that  a  large  proportion  of  criminals  should  1\ 
found  among  it;  and  this  deduction  is  abundantly  sustained  by  thl 
facts  before  us,  for  of  five  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  foreign  crinc 
inals  in  our  State  Prison,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eiglit  are  Chines 
— nearly  two-fiftlis  of  the  wliole — while  our  jails  and  reformatorie 
swarm  with  the  lower  grade  of  malefactors. 

The  startling  fact  also  appears  that  the  actual  cost  of  keeping  thes 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  State  prisoners  alone  exceeds  by  twelv 
thousand  dollars  i)er  annum  the  entire  amount  of  revenue  collectet 
by  the  State  from  all  the  property  assessed  to  Chinese. 

But  the  criminal  element  in  the  Chinese  population  is  very  muc 
greater  than  the  figures  above  given  would  indicate,  for  convictio: 
for  crime  among  this  class  is  extremely  difficult.  Our  ignorance  o 
the  Chinese  language,  the  utter  want  of  comprehension  uy  them  q 
the  crime  of  perjury,  their  systematic  bribery,  and  intimidation  9 
witnesses,  and  other  methods  of  baffiing  judicial  action,  all  tend  \ 
weaken  the  authoritj^  of  our  laws  and  to  paralyze  the  power  of  oi] 
Courts. 

A  graver  difficulty  still  is  developed  in  the  existence  among  ti 
Chinese  population  of  secret  tribunals  unrecognized  by  our  laws  an 
in  open  defiance  thereof,  an  irnpcrium  in  impcrio  that  undertake  an 
actually  admini.ster  punishment,  not  infrequently  of  death.  Thej 
tribunals  exercise  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  commanding  mass< 
of  men,  intimidating  interpreters  and  witnesses,  enforcing  perjur; 
I»unishing  the  refractory,  removing  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  < 
l)roce.ss,  controlling  liberty  of  action,  and  preventing  the  return  \ 
Chinese  to  their  homes  in  China.  In  fact,  there  exists  amongst  i 
tribunals  and  laws  alien  to  our  form  of  government,  and  whict 
practically  nullify  and  supersede  both  National  and  State  authority 
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he  Chinese  females  who  immigrate  to  this  State  are,  almost  with- 
■  Exception,  of  the  vilest  and  most  degraded  class  of  abandoned 
11    The  effect  of  this  element  in  our  midst  ni)on  the  healtli  and 
U  of  onr  youth  is  exhibited  in  the  testimony.     Its  disgusting 
i  <  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  memo- 
These  women  exist  here  in  a  state  of  servitude,  beside  which 
m  slavery  was   a  beneficent  captivity.     The   contracts  upon 
'i  their  bodies  are  held  under  this  system  are  fully  explained 
,t  out  in  the  evidence,  and  we  submit  more  thaii  sustain  what 
■  _iit  otherwise  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  deduction. 
"riu"  male  element  of  this  population,  where  not  criminal,  comes 
I  painful  competition  with  the  most  needy  and  most  deserving 
ir  people— those  who  are  engaged,  or  entitled  to  be  engaged,  in 
1  lu^tnal   pursuits  in  our  midst.    The  common  laborer,  the  tarm 
1  M.l  the  shoemaker,  the  cigar  maker,  the  domestic  male  and  temale, 
workmen   of  all   descriptions,  find   their  various  occupations 
molized  bv  Chinese  labor,  employed  at  a  compensation  upon 
h  white  labor  cannot  possibly  exist.     Amelioration  ot  this  hard- 
mio-ht  be  possible  to  a  limited  extent  it  the  proceeds  of  this 
;•  we?e  invested  in  our  State,  distributed  among  our  peop  e.  and 
•ule  to  yield   a  revenue  to  the  government  for  the   protection 
^forded  by  it  to  this  class  of  our  population.     But  the  i;eTei-se  is  the 
{  for  of  six  hundred  millions  of  taxable  property  m  this  State,  m 
„ .  last  fiscal  vear,  but  one  million  and  a  half  was  assessed  to  Chinese. 
1, us  one-sixth   of  the   entire  PoP^lation  pays  less  tlmn  one  fo^^^ 
iiudredths  part  of  the  revenue  required  to  support  the  State  Crov- 

"vndln   addition  to  this  alarming  fact,  we  find  that  of  the  one 
undrkl  and  e  -hty  millions,  if  not  more,  earned  by   hem  during 
ir  Continuance  here,  the  whole  .is  abstracted  fromt^.e  State  and 
x.orted  to  China,  thus  absolutely  "^P^^'^'^^hing  instead  of  e^^^^^^^^^ 
r    the   country  affording  them   an   asylum,     rhcshaip  contrabt 
'nveen  the  res^ilts  of  that  kind  of  labor  and  of -1-te  laW  ..t^.  i^s 
iivestment  in  homes,  its  accumulation  of  wealth,  <^/^^.?^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,ur  revenue,  must  be  obvious  even  to  a  partial  mind.    ,^^a    c  lad., 
hat  scarcely  require  tillage  to  produce  a  harvest  t  fd    mnrove  them 
iallv  because  the  laborer  that  ^'^uld   purchase  and  imprmet^^^^^^^^^^ 
■an  earn  nothing  above  a  bare  support  ^^herewith  to  buy^^^^^^^ 
hinese,  who  can  by  their  habits.ol  life  P^^^^^^^^jl^^  ^^^^^^^ 
ng  and  save  moiw,  export  tl.e-  savings  -^-4-^,1--^"  of 

:^id\Sd^  ^ped^t  C^lii^.^  to  coi^tf  wouldpr^ 

lu  e,  fl'i'tainlfhere  by  white  labor  and  n.vested  m   he  ^ 

hom^s  and  firesides  of  our  own  race,  requires  "O  lUn^tua    on  or  a^^^^^^ 

to  retrogression.  .    ^  +u;^r.  in  In hnr  is  liealthful. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  however,  that  competition  mabois^^^e^^^^ 
True-but   not  between  free. and  slave  laboi     j^^d   1  e  tnmes^^^^^ 
California  are   substantially  m  a  condition  of  serviUicle^    my  ^ 
nine  one-hundredths   of  them   ^f  /^^ii^or  ed  he^^^^^ 
•panies  under  contracts  to  repay  to  the  importers  out  01 

( 
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tlu'  tost   of  their  transportation  and  large  interiest  upon  the 
and  thfso  i'ontract.s  fr(.'(iin.'ntly  hold  their  subjects  for  long  i)erio<j|  « 
During  the  existence  of  these  contracts  the  Chinese  are,  to  all  intent 
yerfs,  and  as  such  are  let  out  to  service  at  a  miserable  inttance- 
perform   the  labor  that  it  uuglit  to  be  the  privilege  of  our  own  ra, 
to  i.erforni.     Even  were  it  possible  for  the  white  laborer  to  niaintai  i 
existence  uj^on  tiie  wages  ])aid  to  the  Chinese,  his  condition  neve 
theless  l)ecomes  that  of  an  abject  slave,  for  grinding  poverty  is  ab* 
lute  shivery.     The   vaunted    "dignity   of    labor"  becomes  a  bitii-u 
sarcasm  when  the  laborer  becomes  a  serf. 

Irresjtective,  however,  of  this  slavery  by  contract,  the  Chinese  wh 
inundate  our  shores  are,  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature,  b"" 
instinct,  by  the  traditions  of  their  order  for  thousands  of  years,  seirf 
They  never  rise  above  that  condition  in  their  native  land,  and 
the  inexorable  decrees  of  cast,  never  can  rise.  Servile  labor  to  tb 
is  their  natural  and  inevitable  lot.  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  ( 
water  they  have  been  since  they  had  a  country,  and  servile  laborei 
they  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  Departure  from  that  level  ^vit 
them  is  never  upward;  the  only  change,  apparently,  is  from  .servi 
tude  to  crime. 

Tlie  pious  anticipations  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  upoi 
the  Chinese  would  be  salutary,  have  proved  unsubstantial  and  vair 
Among  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  them,  with  a  resi 
dence  here  beneath  the  elevating  influences  of  Christian  precept  am 
example,  and  with  the  zealous  labors  of  earnest  Christian  teacher- 
and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  we  have  n< 
evidence  of  a  single  genuine  conversion  to  Christianity,  or  of  a  sin<il 
instance  of  an  assimilation  with  our  manners,  or  habits  of  though 
or  life.  There  are  a  few,  painfully  few%  professing  Christians  anion; 
them,  but  the  evidence  confirms  us  in  asserting  that  with  these  tin 
jirofession  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  paying  a  i)rotit  t* 
tlie  professor.  Those  Christians  who  hailed  with  satisfaction  th( 
advent  of  the  Chinese  to  our  shores,  with  the  expectation  that  thej 
would  thus  be  brought  beneath  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity 
cannot  fail  to  have  discovered  that  for  everj'^  one  of  them  that  ha^ 
I>rofessed  Christianity,  a  hundred  of  our  own  youth,  blighted  by  th( 
degrading  contact  of  their  presence,  have  been  swept  into  destruction 

Neither  is  there  any  possibility  that  in  the  future  education 
religion,  or  the  other  influences  of  our  civilization  can  effect  any 
change  in  this  condition  of  things.  The  Chinese  in  California  arc 
all  adults.  They  are  not  men  of  families.  The  family  relation  does 
not  exist  here  among  them.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  is  married ;  and^ 
in  addition,  their  habits  of  opium  eating  are  practically  destructive 
of  the  power  of  procreation.  So  that  whatever  improvement  might 
otherwise  be  anticipated  from  instilling  into  the  comparatively 
unfornjccl  and  respective  minds  of  a  young  and  rising  generation  the 
educational  and  religious  maxims  that  control  our  own  race  is  tlms 
effectually  i)recluded. 

Alcove  and  beyond  these  considerations,  however,  we  believe,  and 
the  researches  of  those  who  have  most  attentively  studied  the  Chinese 
character  confirm  us  in  the  consideration,  that  the  Chinese  are 
incapable  of  adaptation  to  our  institutions.  The  national  intellect 
of  china  has  become  decrepit  from  sheer  age.  It  has  long  since 
passed  its  prime  and  is  waning  into  senility.    The  iron  manacles  of 
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which  prevail  in  that- empire  are  as  cruel  and  unyielding  as 
Vwi   chain   the  sudras  in  Hindostan  to  a  hereditary  state 
/.niperism   and   slavery.     As  an   acute  thinker  has  sagaciously 
"  '    ved  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  antediluvian  men  renewed      Iheir 
ot  morals  their  forms  of  worship,  and  their  maxims  of  lite  are 
ofX  mnotest  antiquity.     In  this  aspect  they  stand  a  barrier 
•;    twhLh  The  elevating  tendency  of  a  higher  civilization  exerts 
••"l-fn  vain      And    n  an^thnological  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
oi^e  tha  ■  any  contact  with  our  people,  however  long  eontiiiued, 
o?L  conform  them  to  our  institutions,  enable  them  to  compre- 
a  or  appSe  our  form  of  government,  or  to  assume  the  duties 
i; -r.iinTOA  the  functions  of  citizens.  _ 

^\,rino-  their  e  t  re  settlement   in  Calitornia  they    have  never 
1     tea  tliemselve"    o  our  habits,  modes  ot  <lress,  or  our  educational 
'K.vfnpwr  learned  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  never  desired  to 
Zl     tbens  0.  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  never  d.scov- 

;:::rs?;|^^n:hej.eni.igMa^ 

^'%f   *'f,W  native  hive     Impregn^  'i"  the  influences 

raditions  "/^'"^"■"f-fe'^they  remain  the  same  stolid  Asiatics  that 
;a;;"flott"f  JnX'ri^%  tl  sSved  in  the  fields  of  China  ior  thirty 

~"f:r^tel•1f*a^this  we  inquire  what  are  ttiebenefit^^^^^^^^^^ 

,.  by  this  iBolfed  and  degraded  cass^m  ^ 

bur  State  for  the  enriching  ^^  ^^f^^^^'?™^^  political  economy.  If 
^benefit  hitherto  unknown  |^\^j;^-f  f ^^.f^que  on  the  policy  of 
cheap  .1-bo;-  means  sey^e  labo     It  IS  a  bu^  ^^^       .^^  ^^^^^ 

iemancipation.  And  ii  tnis  f ^^^'^^^';,,  ^^,J-„„„p.|  ifHenessof  our  own 
the  demoralization  consequent  upon  the  ent^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

race,  the   moral   degradation  f.^^^^^^^f^^^n,^^^  absolute  cer- 

:  midst  of  the  most  disgusting  hc^^^^^^^^^ 

'  S^lSr^th-^h^^m  f  ^:^ned  cheap  labor,  it  were 

'■n  for  all  of  us  that  it  should  be  abohslied^^  ^^ 

,      We  thus  find  one-sixth  of  our  entire  P0P;^^^^^^^«i^,,^ble^  structure  of 

nese  coolies,  not  iV''?^'"'^^'i^'ntnrv  slaves      This  alien  mass,  con- 
I  their  intellectual   being,  voluntary  ^^^X^^/    J^  i^^  a  republic  of 

.  stantly  increasing  .by  "T'^.  pSnellinX^^ 

I  freemen,  eating  of  its  substance  expelling  t^e^J  ^_     AH  of  the 
tributing  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  go^^^^^^^^ 

i  physical  conditions  of  ^ahforma  aie  m  the  m  .^^  .^^  ^^p^^^^_ 

!  to  their  influx.     Our  climate    sesentia^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

And  the  Federal  Government  b^   it  foism^^  ^^^^^^ 
and  promotes  the  immigration,  jn^at^is          ^^^^^-^^r,,^  statesmen 

require  any  prophetic  Power  to  toreteu .     l.  ^^_^^^  convince 

project  their  vision  forward  for  .^  quarter  oi  a  ^^  .^^  solution? 

Siemselves.that  this  Problem  wiU^ork  out^fo^  ^^^.^ 
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tially  a  ^laie  with  hut  two  orders  of^  society — the  master  and 
j,(»rfl_(i  lesstT  Asia,  with  all  its  di-athly  k'thar<:y? 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  we  not  foresee  a  more  dire   result 
Is  it  not  possihle  that  free  white  lahor,  nnahle  to  compete  witli  thes 
foreijxn  sorts,  and  perceivinL:  its  condition  hecoming  slowly  hut  inev 
itahly  more  liopolessly  ahject,  may  unite  in  all  the  horrors  of  rio 
and  insurrection,  and  defyinjx  the  civil  power,  extirpate  with  fire  am 
swonl  those  wlio  rob  them  of  their  bread,  yet  yield  no  tribute  to  th 
JState?    This  is  a  frightful  possibility,  but  we  have  within  a  brie 
period  witnessed  its  i)ortents,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  nntirinf 
vi.cilance  of  the  conservative  portion  of  our  people,  we  might  ^lav< 
seen  not  only  the  Chinese  quarters,  but  our  cities,  in  ashes,  and  fan? 
ilies  homeless,  and  the  prosperity  and  good  fame  of  California  shat- 
tered and  disgraced 


,f 


It  is  no  answer  that  these  uprisings  are  the  w^ork  of  the  criminal 
classes  only — they  have  a  root  deep  as  the  sense  of  self-preservation 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  California  the  white  laboreit 
knows  the  ett'ect  of  this  grinding  comi)etition.  He  reads  it  not  in 
books,  nor  in  the  press;  he  learns  it  from  no  lips;  he  feels  it  in  the 
empty  pocket,  the  hopeless  search  for  labor,  and  the  gaunt  want  that 
sits  at  his  hearth. 

The  duty  devolves  upon  us  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  suppression 
of  this  immigration.  i 

The  Chinese  now  here  are  protected  by  our  treaty  obligations  and  I 
laws,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  receive  that  protection  the  peo- ■ 
pie  and  government  of  this  State  will  be  responsible.      If  further  fl 
immigration  is  prevented  they  will  gradually  return  to  their  own  ' 
country,  and  the  occupations  in  wdiich  they  are  noW'  engaged  will  be 
supplied  with  laborers  and  immigrants  of  our  own  race.     The  tem- 
per of  the   people   of  California   is   such   that  the   employment  of 
Chinese  will  be,  as  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent  already  been,  dis- 
couraged, and  this  will  effectually  compel  their  departure. 

As  to  future  immigration,  neither  a  total  nor  partial  abrogation  of 
the  Burlingame  treaty  will  afford  relief.  The  mass  of,  indeed  the 
entire  immigration  comes  from  the  port  of  Hongkong,  a  British 
Colony.  No  alteration  in  our  treaty  stipulations  with  China  could 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  passenger  trade  of  that  port. 

The  British  Colonies  of  Australia  have,  like  us,  suffered  under  tlie 
incubus,  and  have  recently  endeavored  by  hostile  legislation,  and  in 
some  instances  by  force,  to  effect  the  exclusion  and  obstruct  the  fur- 
ther ingress  of  Chinese.  Those  agitations,  coupled  with  the  earnest 
and  uniform  policy  of  Great  Britain  of  suppressing  any  traffic  resem- 
bling the  slave  trade,  convince  us  that  an  appeal  to  that  country 
would  lead  to  the  desired  result.  Indeed,  we  may  well  assume,  in 
view  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  English  Cabinet 
and  people  and  the  United  States  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  urgent 
reasons  addressing  themselves  peculiarly  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, it  would,  upon  proper  diplomatic  representations,  cordially 
cooperate  with  our  own  government  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
remedy. 

With  the  Chinese  Government  there  need  be  no  difficulty.  As 
\yill  appear  by  the  report,  that  government  is  opposed  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  its  peoi)lo.  and  in  our  judgment,  founded  upon  reliable  evi- 
dence, would  readily  consent  to  a  modification  of  existing  treaties; 
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]  lor  this  reason,  also,  such  modification  would  not  necessarily 
rurbin  any  manner  our  commercial  relations  with  China. 

We  would,  therefore,  most  respectfully  su,2;tiest  as  tlie  means  of  a 
1  ul  solution  of  this  grave  and  ever  increasing  diiticuhy: 

First — An  appeal  to  the  Government  of  Great  Bi-itain  to  cooperate 
A  th  our  own  government  in  the  absolute  prohibition  of  this  trade 
i  men  and  women;  and 

Second — The  joint  and  friendly  action  of  the  two  countries  with 
I'e  Empire  of  China  in  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  between  tlie 
-  ree  nations  permitting  the  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United 

ates. 

And  in  the  meantime  we  earnestly  recommend  legislation  by  Con- 
-s  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  allowed  to  be  huuled  from  any 

~<el  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to,  say,  not  more  than 

:  1. 

This  policy  would  in  a  great  degree  tend  to  a  redress  of  the  griev- 
iices  that  now  sorely  aftlict  our  State,  and  threaten  to  overshadow 
(.r  prosperity. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  the  City  of  San 
'^ancisco,  August  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

CREED  HAYMOND,  Cliairman. 
Attest :     F.  Shay,  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


CIIlXHSn  IMMIGRATION 


On  the  third  day  of  April,  eigliteen  liuiulred  aiul  seventy-six,  i.j 
the  Senate  of  tlie  State  of  California,  the  Hon.  Creed  liayniond 
Senator  from  the  Eip;hteenth  Senatorial  District,  offered  the  followin;' 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Be  it  re-tolved  by  the  Sauite  of  the  State  of  California,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  t 
appointed,  with  power  to  sit  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State,  and  the  said  committee  sba 
make  inquiry : 

1.  As  to  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this  State  and  the  effect  their  presence  has  upon  the  socii, 
and  jxilitical  condition  of  the  State. 

2.  As  to  the  probable  result  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  country,  if  such  immigratio 
be  not  discouraged. 

3.  •\s  to  the  means  of  exclusion,  if  such  committee  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
of  the  Chinese  element  in  our  midst  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

4.  As  to  such  other  matters  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  have  a  bearing  upon  tl 
question  of  Chinese  immigration.     And  be  it  further 

Besohcd,  That  said  committee,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  an 
seventy-si.x,  shall  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whidi  memori. 
must  set  out  at  length  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  and  such  conclusioi 
as  the  e<jmmittee  may  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  policy  and  means  of  excluding  Chinese  fromtl 
countrj-.     An<l  be  it  further 

Rcfiolved,  That  such  committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  printed,  at  the  State  Prin 
ing  Office,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  memorial,  and  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
committee,  to  furnish  copies  thereof  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  five  copi 
to  I'ach  member  of  Congress,  ten  copies  to  the  Governor  of  each  State, and  to  deposit  two  thousat 
copies  with  the  .Secretary  of  State  of  California  for  general  distribution.     And  be  it  further 

Jicfoloed,  That  such  committee  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  December,  eightet 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  furnish  to  tiie  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  two  copies  of  aa 
memorial,  properly  enj^rossed,  and  the  Governor,  upon  receipt  thereof,  be  requested  to  transDi 
throuiih  the  proper  channels,  one  of  said  copies  to  the  Senate  and  the  other  to  the  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States.     An'l  be  it  further 

Renolued,  That  said  committee  have  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  admi 
ist«r  oaths  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  that  a  majority  of  said  committee  shf 
constitute  a  quorum.     And  be  it  further 

Jie-wlved,  That  said  crjmmittee  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  Sergeant-at-Arms,  at  a  compe 
sation  not  to  exceed  two  hunrlred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  phonographic  reporter  at  a  compens 
tion  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  that  two  thousand  flollars  of  the  Contingent  FuJ 
of  the  Senate  be  set  aside,  out  of  which  such  compensation  and  the  contingent  and  travelii 
expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  upon  the  order  of  the  Chairman  thereof.  And  be 
further 

Rewlvcd,  That  said  committee  report  to  the  Senate,  at  its  next  session,  the  proceedings  hi 
hereunder. 

.  Subsequently,  on  motion,  the  Senate  increased  the  number  of  tl 
Committee  to  seven,  and  the  followino;  Senators  were  api)ointed  o 
said  Committee:  Senators  Hayraond,  McCoppin,  Pierson,  Uonovai 
Rogers,  Lewis,  and  Evans. 
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TESTIMONY 


iKEN  BEFORE  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
APPOINTED   APRIL  3,    i876. 


State  Capitol, 
Sacramento,  April  4th,  1876. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California 
i  investigate  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  met  at  two  o'clock 
i;m. 

Present — Senator  Haymond,  Chairman;  Senators  Evans,  Lewis, 
oiiovan,  McCoppin,  Rogers,  and  Pierson. 

Prank  Shay  was  elected  official  reporter,  and Cronk,  Sergeant- 

-Arms. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  City  of  San  Francisco  on 
io  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 


San  Francisco,  April  11th,  1876. 

The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — present,  all  the 
lembers — and  proceeded  to  take  testimony,  as  follows: 

F.  F.  Low  sworn. 

Jfi:  Pierson — How  long  did  you  reside  in  China? 

A — I  resided  there  about  three  years  and  a  half. 

^>. — In  wiiat  parts  of  China? 

A. — Chiefly  in  Pekin  ;  that  was  my  residence. 

<  ^— Are  you  familiar  with  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  State? 

A. — Notfrom  personal  observation,  because  I  was  in  a  diiferent 
';irt  of  the  empire  than  from  whence  this  immigration  comes. 

•^ — From  where  does  it  come? 

A. — Principally  froni  Hongkong. 

<4.— What  position  did  you  occupy  in  Cliina? 

A.— Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  Em- 
jperor  of  China. 

Q. — During  what  years?  " 

,  A.— Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
lone,  eighteen  hundred-  and  seventy-two,  and  a  portion  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three. 
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Q  —lyavc  you  any  knowledge  of  the  terms  upon  wliich  the  Chinese' 
ennj:rate  from  Chiiia  to  this  country,  either  officially  or  personally?  | 

A.— I  have  no  knowlcdjie. 

Q — I^  it  voluntary  or  involuntary?  Do  they  come  voluntarily,  or, 
are  thry  sent  hero? 

\  —IJefore  I  can  answer  that  question  perhaps  it  will  he  well  for 
me  to  state  that  the  emigration  from  Hongkong  is  not  from  China,  a 
fact  whidi  seems  to  have  hcen  lost  sight  of  l»y  ahnost  evcryhody  that 
discusses  this  ([uestion.  The  Island  of  Hongkong  is  a  Jh-itisli  pos- 
session, ceded  to  the  British  Crown  hy  the  Government  of  China,  andi 
is  organized,  I  think,  the  same  as  Australia.  Jt  is  a  British  Colony 
governed  the  same  as  any  other  British  possession. 

Q. — Under  no  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Empire  at  all? 

A. — No  more  than  Canada.  How  these  people  get  to  Hongkong) 
do  not  know.  I  suppose  they  go  in  sam-pans,  in  boats,  steamers,  and 
all  sorts  of  ways,  and  then  emigrate  from  Hongkong  to  San  Fran-i 
cisco. 

Mr.  MrCoppin — Don't  the  Chinese  come  from  different  parts  oi; 
China  to  Hongkong  to  take  ships  there,  just  as  emigrants  from  lMig-' 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  used  to  go  to  Liver[)Ool? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  But  take  the  Chinese  here  and  you  would  not  find, 
one  in  a  thousand — probably  one  in  five  thousand — but  that  came 
from  Kwang-tung,  the  province  of  which  Canton  is  capital.  There 
are  their  homes;  they  are  all  from,  one  section  of  the  country.  We 
have  anglicized  "  Canton ;"  made  that  name  out  of  the  original  Chinese 
words  "Kwang-tung."  So  far  as  it  appears  from  all  evidences,  all 
the  emigrants  from  Plongkong  are  freemen;  indeed,  1  understand 
that  the  British  emigration  law  forbids  anybody  but  voluntary  cmi^ 
grants  embarking;  forbids  a  vessel  clearing  unless  all  the  emigrants 
on  board  are  voluntary  emigrants,  and  that  is  to  be  certified  to  before 
the  vessel  can  have  a  clearing.  ' 

Mr.  Pierson — Who  is  the  American  Consul  at  Hongkong,  now?      i 

A. — It  is  not  easj'^  to  tell  you  that,  the  mutations  of  office  are  sc 
frequent.     David  G.  Bailey  was  the  last  one  that  I  heard  of. 

Mr.  Evans — You  are  then  of  the  impression  that  the  people  do  not 
come  here  as  peons,  under  contract — that  that  theory  is  not  correct' 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  think  that  they  come  here  as  free  people?  ! 

A. — On  the  lace  of  it,  yes;  that  is  the  only  impression  that  I  have* 

Mr.  Pierson — Do  you  know  of  the  existence  in  Hongkong,  or  an) 
part  of  China,  of  companies  such  as  they  have  here? 

A. — These  companies  all  have  agents  in  Hongkong. 

Mr.  MrCoppin — P^ach  company  here  has  an  agency  there? 

A. — I  do  not  speak  from  absolute  knowledge,  but  that  is  my  under 
standing.  The  Chinese  people  are  made  up  of  guilds,  of  all  sorts  anc 
kinds,  and  rule,  in  this  manner,  everything  sold — as  tea,  silks,  etc. 
even  to  the  transportation  on  wheelbarrows.  It  is  all  governed  b) 
guilds  or  associations,  and  these,  probably,  have  some  general  head 
quarters  in  China;  ju'obably  at  the  hospital  to  which  the  comjianie; 
here  telegraphed  a  siiort  time  since. 

Q. — I  suppose  that  is  the  place  where  all  the  people  are  received  oi 
tTiken  prior  to  being  shii)ped? 

A. — That  is  my  belief;  I  do  not  know.  These  peoi)le  deny  tha 
such  are  tlie  facts;  practically,  all  Chinese  come  here  througli  mean: 
advanced   by  these  companies  or   individuals,   or  by  people  here 
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rough  these  companies.  I  think  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
)uthern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  not  "importing  Chinese  to-day 
I  rough  these  companies.  I  know  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad 
impany  did  it. 

Mr.  J^mjjs— Oftentimes  friends  and  relatives  here  send  for  their 
lends  nnd  relatives  there,  don't  they? 

A.— There  may  be  individual  cases,  but  not  many.     I  know  the 
ntral  Pacific  Railroad  Company  imported  thousands  and  thousands 
coolies  through  Chinese  agents,  and  that  they  advanced  money  for 
issage,  and  took  it  out  in  work,  with  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Pierson — Do  you  understand  that  these  Chinamen  here  come 
iider  contracts,  and  that  they  must  work  themselves  free  from  them? 
A.— ^Their  contract  is  simply  to  repay  the  amount  advanced  for 
leir  passage,  with  a  sufficient  bonus  to  recompense  them  for  the  risk, 
iterest,  etc.  In  other  words,  if  they  advanced  forty  dollars  for  pas- 
ige  they  exacted  that  they  should  pay  one  hundred  \lollars,  peri)aps, 
1  return,  to  be  deducted  from  wages — five  dollars  a  month  or  ten 
hilars  a  month,  after  they  arrive;  after  they  work  that  out  they  are 

'  c. 

Q. — In  an  interview  between  you  and  a  Chronicle  reporter . 

A. — That  was  a  very  imperfect  report. 

Q. — I  did  not  gather  what  your  ideas  were  about  the  Burlingame 
reaty.  From  your  answers,  I  infer  that  no  modification  of  the  treaty 
an  help  us? 

A. — You  can  see  that  yourself.  Suppose  the  Chinese  come  from 
Vustralia,  any  inhibition  in  the  Burlingame  treaty  could  not  have 
iiything  to  do  with  them.  Divest  yourself  of  the  idea  that  Hong- 
;iiiig  is  China,  and  you  have  the  question  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  McCoppin — So  that  any  modification  of  the  Chinese  treaty . 

A. — If  the  British  Government  and  the  United  States  Government 

'luld  agree  to  any  inhibition  regarding  the  emigration  of  Chinese 

in  a  British  port,  then  the  Chinese  Government  might  have  cause 

"!•  a  grievance,  for  they  had  a  treaty  with  this  country,  but  a  modifi- 

alion  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  could  have  no  effect  one  way  or  the 

it  her. 

Q. — Is  not  the  whole  remedy  of  this  evil  with  Congress?    Has  it 
lot  the  power  to  pass  laws  restricting  this  class  of  immigration? 
A. — It  is  not  easy  to  map  out. 
Q. — Is  not  the  power  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  same  as — it  all  lies  there,  if  anywhere.    It  is  not 

.  easy  problem  to  solve  by  any  means,  because  of  our  treaties  with 

iiina.     We  derive  a  large  portion  of  our  rights  and  privileges  in 

'  liina  from  the  fact  of  the  "favored  nation"  clause  in  those  treaties; 

that  is,  when  China  makes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  France, 

Great  Britain,  and  all  other  countries,  it  is  usual,  and  I  think  it  is 

universal,  to  insert  this  "  favored  nation  "  clause,  which  reads  sub- 

>iiintiallv  as  follows:  "That  any  rights  other  than  those  granted  in 

ithis  treaty,  that  have  or  may  be  granted  to  any  other  nation,  shall 

:inure  to  the  nation  that  makes  this  treaty ;"  so  that  all  our  treaties 

with  China  contain  that  clause,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 

^rights   that  we   have  there   comes  through   the  operation    of  the 

i"  favored  nation  "  clause  in  our  treaties,  that  we  have  gathered  from 

i other  treaties. 

!  _  Mr.  Pierson— The  great  mass  of  the  immigrants  here,  of  the  Chinese, 
'is  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  Chinese,  is  it  not? 
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' ^ ^ 

A.— Tlioy  arc  the  laborinjx  classes,  and,  usually  coming  from  sea-' 
port  towns,  iniglit  be  considered  the  lowest  class  of  laborers;  the 
agricultural  laborers  ranking  next  to  the  officials.  ■ 

'^Q  _'fl,en  we  get  most  of  our  Chinese  immigration  from  seaportl 
towns?  ■ 

A.— I  am  assuming  that  they  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Can-i 
tp,i_l,oatmen  and  men  who  work  for  hire,  or  the  common  class  of  s 
laborers.  Agricultural  laiiorers  are  reganU^d  with  great  consideriition  t. 
in  the  social  ethics  of  China:  indeed,  agriculture  has  been  ennobled  I 
by  the  action  of  the  government.  In  the  gradation  of  Chint 
society  the  officials  hold  the  highest  rank  ;  next  come  the  agriol 
tural  laborers;  then  the  manufacturers,  who  increase  values  by  woi 
ing  raw  materials  into  articles  of  use;  then  the  trader,  let  him  tra 
in  anything — i)eanuts,  or  dry  goods  at  wholesale.  They  are  dealei 
all  the  same  ;  they  exchange  commodities,  producing  nothing. 

Q. — His  caste  is  lower  than  the  laborer? 

A. — Yc'S,  sir.  Then  we  have  the  ])rofessional  man — he  is  lower 
still.  A  lawyer  in  China  is  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  actors  and  bar- 
bers, who  are  without  the  ])ale  of  social  life. 

Mr.  Donovan — Then  the  lawyers  are  a  stage  above  actors  and  bar- 
bers ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    When  I  say  lawyers,  there  is  practically  no  such  - 
thing;  there  are  men  who  hang  about  the  Courts,  but  they  answer 
more  to  the  descrijition  of  French  notaries  or  conveyancers — meii§r;i 
who  draw  papers.     There  are  no  differences  in  their  grades. 

Mr.  Picrmn — Where  do  we  get  the  bulk  of  our  imnngration? 

A. — From  the  laboring  classes. 

Q. — What  are  the  customary  wages  of  laborers  in  China? 

A. — From  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  day.     Perhaps  ten  cents  will 
nearer  the  average  for  common  laborers. 

Q. — They  support  themselves  out  of  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  do  those  people  live  ?  What  is  their  social  position  there'll 
Do  they  live  on  the  water  or  on  the  land?  I 

A. — They  live  on  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  around  about  thfBii- 
City  of  Canton,  Avhere  a  great  many  people  live  in  boats,  knowinMi- 
no  law.  They  make  their  homes  in  boats,  but  that  is  a  very  sraaLn" 
portion  of  the  population.  China  is  an  immense  empire,  and  weard 
only  dealing  with  the  little  fringe  around  the  edges.  We  know  com-^ 
paratively  little  of  the  interior. 

Q. — I  was  asking  to  see  if  Ave  drcAv  the  mass  of  our  immigratior 
from  seaport  towns  ? 

A. — I  assume  we  do,  for  the  laborers;  the  men  who  own  a  littlf 
piece  of  land  and  cultivate  it  will  not  come  here,  because  they  an 
independent.     Those  only  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  wages  wil.i,  . 
come.     I  speak  now  of  the  mass.     Of  course  some  merchants  comttpi- 
here,  because  they  will  go  anywhere  where  there  is  profit  to  be  mad(*^ 
in  trade  and  traffic. 

Q. — Now  as  to  their  education — can  the  lower  classes  of  peoph 
read  and  write? 

A. — Most  of  them  can,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q. — M'hat  is  their  svstem  of  education  ;  is  it  a  governmental  sys 
tern? 

A. — No,  sir.  It  is  all  private  education.  They  have  neighborhooc 
schools  that  are  supported   by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  th( 
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lighborhood  ;  sometimes  by  assessments  levied,  but  that  is  all  vol- 

itary.    There  is  nothino-  compulsory  in  it. 

iQ.— What  about  their  domestic  relations  in  regard  to  marriage? 
(A.— It  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  marrv.     This  is  th'c' cus- 
jym  of  the  country.     The  public  opinion  of  tlie  people  makes  it 
psolutely  compulsory,  and  everybody  docs  marrv.     Even  at  a  voiing 

e,  marriage  contracts  are  made  by  the  parents  of  either  side,  and 
fiey  are  betrothed  from  infancy,  frequently.     As  soon  as  they  are  old 

ough  to  marry,  they  marry. 

Q.— Do  we  get  any  considerable  proportion  of  married  Chinamen 
ere? 

A. — Very  likely. 

Q. — Do  they  leave  their  wives  in  China? 

A. — They  leave  their  wives  at  home. 

Q.— Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Chinese  women  that 
fome  here  are  prostitutes? 

A. — That  is  to  be  presumed.     I  assume  that  as  the  fact. 

Mr.  Evans — How  are  the  people  there— in  China— as  regards  chas- 
tity ? 

^A. — The  bulk  of  the  people  are  chaste.     It  is  only  around  large 
lities  where  we  have  immorality  and  vice.     On  tliis  point  I  have  the 

istimony  of  those  who  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in  the  interior, 

here  immorality  on  the  part  of  married  women  is  punished  with 

irrible  severity — where  the.y  are  tabooed  from  society. 

Mr.  Pierson — Are  men  restricted  by  the  laws  of  China  to  one  wife? 

A. — No,  sir.     The  others,  after  the  first,  are  called  wives,  and  the 
{hildren  are  legitimate,  too.     A  Chinaman  who  has  wealth  can  take 
many  wives  as  he  chooses — as  many  as  he  can  support.     It  is  a 

ere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  with  the  parents.     If  a  family  have 

surplus  of  girls  that  cannot  be  betrothed  in  the  regular  way,  they 
ispose  of  them  as  second  and  third  wives. 

Mr.  Donovan — They  can  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  buy? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  But  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  wives  arc  all 
subordinate  to  the  first;  she  is  mistress  of  the  household. 

Q. — Can  the  women  have  as  many  husbands  as  tliey  like? 

A. — No;  they  are  restricted. 

Mr.  Pierson — What  do  vou  understand  to  be  the  population  of 
China? 

A.— It  is  popularly  thought  to  be  four  hundred  millions,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  it  is  overestimated.  Three  hundred  millions  would 
be  a  fair  estimate,  although  we  have  so  little  data  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  with  anything  approaching  accuracy.  The  popuhition  of 
China  has  decreased  in  the  last  century  very  largely.  That  don't 
admit  of  doubt. 

Q. — From  what  causes? 

A.— From  rebellion,  insurrection,  famine  in  certain  districts, 
and  more  than  all,  the  consumption  of  oi)ium  ;  for  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  I  think,  by  the  medical  fraternity,  that  the  confirmed 
opium  eater  is  incapable  of  procreation. 

Q.— Do  you  understand,  Governor,  that  there  is  any  particular 
prevalence  in  China  of  syphilitic  diseases? 

A. — No  more  than  here. 

Q. — Or  elephantiasis? 

A.— In  the  southern  provinces.  Elephantiasis  is  m  Hongkong,  as 
in  all  troi)ical  countries. 
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^l     It  is  coninion,  llicn,  to  India  and  soutlieni  Cliiiia? 

A.— To  all  tn)i»ic'al  countries— Central  Aniciica,  lor  instance. 

Q — Any  i)revaU'ncc  of  le|)rosy? 

A. — Leprosy  is  not  uncommon  in  China,  altbougli  it  is  not  pre"V 
lent  in  tlic  north  of  China.  Goitre,  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  t 
tln-oat,  is  frc(iucnt,  and  is  supjio-sed  to  come  from  the  water.  T 
whole  valley  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  impn 
natcd  withniuriate  of  lime,  and  this  disease  was  attributed  to  t 
lime  water.     Whether  this  was  the  cause,  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McCoppiii — The  introduction  of  opium,  was  that  in  this  centur; 

\ — 1,1  tJK'  year  eighteen  hundred,  according  to  the  best  . statist! 
I  could  obtain*,  the  importation  of  India  o])inm  into  China  was  abo' 
four  tbousantl  che-sts,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  i)Ounds  eaci 
according  to  the  best  data  I  could  obtain.  In  the  year  eigliteen  hu 
dred  and  seventy-three,  or  we  will  take  the  year  eighteen  hundr 
and  seventy-one,  the  importation  of  opium  into  China  was  ten  the 
sand  five  hundred  tons.  In  addition  to  that,  the  native  productio; 
amounts  to  fully  the  foreign  importation. 

Q.— The  English  first  introduced  opium  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  came  from  India — the  East  India  Company. 

Mr.   Pin-son — How   far   is  the   Island   upon  which   Hongkong  is^^ 
situated  from  the  mainland? 

A. — Oh,  it  is  just  a  passage  for  the  ships  of  the  Chinamen;  not 
farther  than  from  here  (City  Hall)  to  Goat  Island. 

Mr.  Evans — Do  you  know  the  area  of  that  island? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  It  is  just  a  rocky  sort  of  island,  a  forbidding 
sort  of  place,  although  they  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  improv- 
ing it. 

Q. — What  is  the  population? 

A.— I  won't  ])retend  to  say.  It  is  very  largely  Chinese.  Most  of 
tlie  population  is  Chinese.     There  must  be  half  a  million,  I  sup])0se. 

Mr.  McCoppin — What  benefit,  if  any,  does  America,  as  a  nation^ 
derive  from  this  immigration  from  China,  outside  of  its  trade?  Does 
the  immigration  give  the  right  to  Americans  to  go  into  China,  and 
trade  to  any  extent,  and  have  they  availed  themselves  of  it? 

A. — \^ery  largely. 

Q. — I  mean  outside  of  Hongkong — China  proper? 

A. — There  is  a  good  trade  with  Shanghai.  On  the  Yang-t.se-kiang 
River  there  is  a  line  of  steamers  owned  by  Americans,  where  they 
must  have,  I  should  think,  fifteen,  perhaps  not  as  large  as  the  largest 
river  steamers  in  America,  but  larger  than  any  we  have  here;  larger 
than  the  steamer  Capital.  The  freight-carrying  capacity  of  those 
steamers  is  between  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand 
tons,  besides  a  large  passenger  capacity. 

Q. — Owned  by  Americans? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  do  they  run? 

A. — Run  from  Shanghai  to  Hang-kow;  that  is  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pierson — Have  you  any  idea  how  large  an  American  popula- 
tion there  is  in  China  to-day? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  from  memory.  I  have  some  books  that  I  can 
consult,  and  give  a  pretty  accurate  estimate.  We  have  a  very  large 
trade  in  cotton  goods  in  China,  also  in  heavy  cottons  and  drills  and 
twilled  goods.     During  the  war,  wlien  cotton  was  high,  the  English 
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ig  into  the  trade,  and  counterfeited  our  trademarks,  thus  securing 
e  bulk  of  the  trade,  which  they  have  kept  ever  since,  b\'  makint^ 
;htcr  goods,  and  sizing  them  differently.  I  have  seen"  bales  of 
•ills  at  Hang-kow  marked  "Lawrence  Mills,  Mass.,"  that  never  saw 
e  United  States. 

Mr.  Donovan— Do  you  think  there  are  five  thousand  Americans  in 
hina? 

A.— I  should  say  yes,  for  a  guess.  I  do  not  speak  from  knowledge. 
Q. — Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate? 
A.— I  would  not  like  to  make  an  estimate  witliout  consulting  some 
atistics,  since  it  would  be  a  wild  sort  of  a  guess. 
Mr.  Fierson— From  what  source  do  you  think  we  would  be  able  to 
t  any  accurate  information  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  Chinese 
Dme  to  this  country? 

A.— You  can  get  it  only  by  digging  down  into  those  affairs  here. 
Q. — Would  the  Minister  to  China  be  able  to  give  any  information? 
A.— Oh,  no! 

Q. — There  are  Consuls . 

A. — Tliere  are  Consuls;  but  the  government  docs  not  provide  them 
ith  any  machinery.    They  give  them  Secretaries ;  but  they  are  posted 
wo  hundred  miles  from  where  the  emigrants  come. 
Q. — Then  what  we  do  get  will  have  to  be  obtained  here? 
A. — This  seems  to  be  the  place. 
Q. — Practically,  I  understand  you,   if  any  such  system  exists  as 

n voluntary  emigration . 

A. — You  can  hardly  call  it  involuntary  emigration. 

Q. — If  that  system  does  exist,  it  is  in  violation  of  our  treaty,  is  it 

aot?         ....  ..." 

A. — It  is  in  violation  of  our  treaty,  and  in  violation  of  the  Chinese 
law.  The  Chinese  themselves  are  opposed  to  the  exportation  of 
iCoolie  labor,  more  than  we  are  to  the  immigration.  They  have  three 
great  griefs  against  foreign  nations.  One  is  opium ;  the  second  is 
icoolie  emigration.  When  I  speak  of  coolie  emigration,  I  mean  as  it 
ihas  gone  on  in  years  past,  as  the  exportation  of  coolies  from  Macao 
Ito  Peru  and  Havana.  Those  coolies  thus  taken  away  under  contract, 
iwe  know,  were  ill-treated,  and  the  contracts  violated.  The  Chinese 
!felt  very  sore  about  this,  and  api)ointed  a  Commission  a  year  ago; 
and  I  think  they  abrogated  their  treaty  with  Spain  on  account  of  it. 
Spain  had  a  sort  of  treaty  that  permitted  the  taking  away  of  contract 
labor,  and  they  shut  down  on  it.     I  sustained  them  in  it,  too. 

Mr.  Donovan — The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  as  long 
n-;  they  keep  the  contract  the  Chinese  take  no  exceptions;  but  when 
they  break  the  contract  they  do  take  exceptions. 

A.— It  takes  a  long  story  to  explain  that.     When  the  English  and 

French  captured  Pekin,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  they  made  a 

."Supplemental   treaty,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  the 

Cliinese  might  be  taken  under  contract  to  go  abroad,  under  such 

i  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  by  government.     The 

;  view  of  the  English  was  to  get  laborers  to  take  to  the  West  India 

'  possessions,  where  they  wanted  labor,  and  subsequently  Alcock,  the 

British  Minister,  together  with  the  Erench  Government,  concluded 

some  articles  of  agreement  by  which  contracts  might  be  made.     These 

contracts  required  five  years  service  and  the  return  of  the  men  by 

the  contractors,  etc.      So  many  conditions  were  required  that  the 

British  Government  rejected  the  articles,  and  since  that  there  has 
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been  nothing.     Involuntary  emigration,  or  emigration  under  con- 
trart,  has  Wkw  aii<l  is  discoura.ued  i)y  the  Cliinese  Government.  You 
must  undtTstaiHl  that  this  treaty  was  made  under  duress.     It  Wi 
dirtati'tl  to  I'iiina,  with  eannon  phmted  around  her  eai)ital — Peki 
That  treaty  was  written  for  tiiem.     They  did  not  write  it themselvesf 
an<l  thry  liave  ohstrueted,  in  every  way  possible,  emigration  other 
than  free  emigration. 

Mr.  il/r(V>;;y>;;<— What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  in  China,  con- 
neeted  with  the  American  Embassy? 

A.— Mr.  Williams. 

Q.— Where  is  he? 

\ — JIi.  <aile<l  on  the  last  steamer  for  China.     He  has  been  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  legation,  speaks  the  Canton  dialect  as  w;ell  as  Engli.sh, 
and  if  you  had  .>^ome  man  like  that  here  your  Committee  could  gaift, 
much  information  of  value.     He  goes  among  the  Chinese  and  talk^ 
with  them  in  their  own  language.     His  residence  is  Pekin. 

J//-.  J'irrsnn — Will  you  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  shipping  men 
— the  forms  that  tliey  have  got  to  go  through  with  in  order  to  ship 
them  at  all? 

A. — I  don't  know.  That  is  wliat  I  want  to  find  out.  What  I  know 
is,  tiiat  a  manifest — a  list  of  passengers,  witii  their  various  occupa- 
tions. All  appear  to  be  free,  voluntary  emigrants,  and  tiie  Consul 
certifies  to  that  fact,  nothing  to  the  contrary  being  asserted. 

Mr.  Donovan — It  seems  that  the  Chinamen  who  come  here  have 
some  sort,  of  a  contract  with  some  one,  by  which  their  bones  are  to  be 
returned  to  China  in  case  of  death? 

A. — That  seems  to  be  the  fact. 

Q. — And  they  won't  come  here  except  under  contract  to  take  their 
bones  back? 

A. — I  assume  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ricr.son — You  assume  they  all  do  come  under  contract? 

A. — .So  I  assume.  Forty  or  fifty  dollars  is  the  passage  money  by- 
steamer.  You  take  a  common  laborer,  one  who  lias  not  that  amount 
of  money,  and  advance  it;  he  agrees  to  work  it  out.  Those  who  have 
that  much  money  will  not  come,  because  they  are  independent. 

Mr.  McCoppin — I  suppose  that  to  be  buried  in  China  is  a  part  of 
the  religion  of  that  country. 

A. — It  comes  from  Confucius' doctrine  of  the  worship  of  ancestors; 
but  then  a  great  many  Chinese  go  to  the  East  Indies,  die  there,  and 
their  bones  are  never  brought  back  to  China.     It  is  a  short  distance, 
and  I  presume  those  who  go  there  do  so  on  their  own  hook,  tliere  i 
being  no  contract  by  which  some  one  must  see  to  the  sending  back  of  | 
the  bones.     At  the  same  time  there  is  that  feeling  among  the  Chinese,  •♦ 
inculcated  by  their  religion — if  religion  it  may  be  called — that  they    ' 
sleep  better  if  they  can  have  their  descendants  make  offerings  at  . 
their  graves  when  they  are  buried.     They  think  they  will  be  happier  • 
in  the  other  world,  and  all  of  them,  therefore,  desire  it. 

Mr.  Pirr.'ion — If  they  ship  here  under  contract,  it  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  British  colonial  laws,  as  well  as  our  treaty? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

ii — So  that  the  Briti.sh  Government  must  wink  at  their  deception? 

A. — Yes;  it  seems  as  if  they  must.  The  English  Government  has 
a  law  for  ferreting  out  the  fact  whether  they  are  free  emigrants  or 
not.  If  they  are  free,  they  are  permitted  to  go  on  board  the  English 
ships.     At  the  i)resent  time  there  are  very  severe  pains  and  penalties 
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rovided  for  the  importation  of  coolies  in  American  vessels;  but 
liese  do  not  apply  to  foreign  governments.  Where  emi.urants  embark 
u  English  vessels  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  laws. 

Q. — Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  approximately,  the  number 
f  Chinese  in  California,  or  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  a  sort  of  general  impression  that  the  number 
•i  overestimated.  Of  course  the  statistics  of  those  who  liave  arrived, 
ind  the  departures  by  steamers  for  China,  and  the  number  of  deaths, 
night  be  ascertained.  A  great  many  go  back  to  China.  They  come 
lere  because  they  have  good  wages,  and  after  serving  two  or  three 
.-ears  they  have  a  competence,  and  away  they  go.  In  the  autumn  a 
:rcat  many  go  home,  so  as  to  be  there  during  the  Chinese  new  year, 
md  iiave  a  grand  blow-out. 

Mr.  Haumond — Is  it  not  your  impression  that  the  immigration  here 
is  an  off-shoot  of  the  coolie  trade,  the  only  difference  being  that  that 
;rade  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  while  this  is  a  private 
enterprise? 

A.— No;  I  think  this  immigration  sprung  up  originally  from  the 
building  of  these  great  railroads.  They  brought  us  a  large  Ciiinese 
immigration  to  this  coast. 

Q. — You  have  spoken  of  free  emigration  and  enforced  emigration, 
how  would  you  class  this?  ■ 

A. — I  class  this  as  enforced  emigration;  but  that  is  hardly  the 
proper  name  for  it,  because  they  are  not  bound  to  any  certain  term 
of  service,  as  I  understand  it.  The  contract  is  simply  to  repay 
advancements  made  for  passages,  with  a  certain  bonus  to  pay  for 
interest  and  risk. 

3Ir.  McCoppin—1  suppose  that  Chinamen  wishing  to  come  to  this 
country,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  not  having 
money  to  pay  the  passage,  make  contracts  with  these  companies  to 
pay  them  back  for  advances  made,  with  interest,  etc.  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans— \)ovii  you  know  white  immigrants  that  came  to  Cali- 
fornia that  way?  ^,  . 

A.— Yes,  sir;  and  they  never  kept  their  contracts  as  tlie  Chinese 
do.  There  was  a  very  large  sprinkling  of  immigration  that  came  to 
California  that  way  in  forty-nine. 

Mr.  Donovan— Do  the  Chinese  keep  their  contracts  better  than  the 
Americans?  .      ,  , 

A —They  don't  know^  our  laws  here,  and  the  companies  have  such 
absolute  power  over  them  that  they  keep  their  contracts.  I  he  guilds 
have  absolute  power  over  them  here  and  in  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Fierson-Riis  the  Chinese  Government  any  tribunals  in  Hong- 
kong? rp,       ^„  . 

A.— It  is  an  entirely  British  Colonial  Government.     I  he  Chinese 
have  no  government  there. 
Q.— Are  Chinamen  tried  in  British  tribunals? 

A. — Certain  J  V.  ^,  .       ,  i      i    ^  +  ^i 

Mr.  Haymond— You  say  the  guilds  in  China  have  absolute  control 
over  them.     To  what  extent— to  the  extent  of  lite  and  liberty  ( 

A.— They  cannot  take  a  man's  life  by  law,  but  they  can  persecute 
and  depress  him. 

Q.— He  then  is  absolutely  at  their  mercy? 

A.- You  take  the  merchants'  guild-the  tea  merchants  guild  tor 
instance;  it  decides  that  the  members  shall  not  sell  tea  below  a  cer- 
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tniii  I'licc.  .->ui>iM)sf  :i  mimber  breaks  that  agreement;  he  wilUb^ 
ruK'il  out.  niul  nis  credit  will  ho  destroyed;  he  will  be  baiikrui>tedi 
TluMv  ari'  various  ways  in  which  tlu-y  can  enforce  their  decrees.  The 
crcat  power  of  these  Chinese  companies  over  the  jjcople  here  is  diil^ 
in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  Paciiic  Ahiil  {Steamship  Companj;  ' 
will  not  sell  them  tickets  for  China  until  they  ^et  cert  ill  cat  es  froifl 
their  companies,  and  the  comi»anies  will  not  give  the  certificates  until 
tiie  peo|>le  shall  have  paid  their  debts. 

Mr.  JtoiKnan — I  have  been  told  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  have  a  contract  with  the  Chinese  companies,  that  it  will 
not  sell  Chinamen  tickets  unless  they  get  certiticates  from  the  com- 
panies that  they  are  free;  that  they  have  served  their  term  of  servi 
tude? 

A. — Substantially  tliat  is  a  fact.  I  recollect  having  a  conversation' 
with  Mayor  (Jtis  about  it,  and  he  said  that  company  had  to  conforro 
to  tlie  wishes  of  the  com|)anies, because  the  trade  was  worth  too  much,i 
I  know,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  peoi)le,  that  very  few  can' 
raise  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  passage  here.  Somebody  has  to  pay 
it.  A  common  laborer,  wlio  has  fifty,  dollars,  will  not  come  here  ;  he 
is  independent. 

Mr.  JJcnjmoiid — And  this  money  is  advanced  by  the  companies,  and 
they  enforce  payment  by  having  a  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamshij:)  Company  by  which  they  can  keep  these  Chinamen  here 
until  they  shall  have  paid  everything? 

A. — That  is  their  .safety  in  making  advances;  but  that  is  only  a 
sui^i'osition  on  my  part — an  opinion  I  have  formed  from  facts  that 
have  come  under  njy  own  observation. 

Q. — Is  it  not  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ports  from  which  these  people  are  shipped,  that  a  great  many  are 
shipi)ed  against  their  will — for  instance,  the  women? 

A.-No;- 

Q. — It  is  with  their  consent?  J 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Where  a  woman  is  under  age  she  has  very  little  to' 
say.  The  parents  make  contracts  to  sell  them  in  marriage,  or  any-'' 
thing  else  they  please. 

Mr.  Donovan — As  I  understand  it,  the  parents  have  a  right  to  make 
marriage  contracts,  and  the  woman  really  has  no  control  of  herself 
in  China? 

A. — Nor  the  l)oy  either. 

Q. — I  mean  the  woman  ;  if  she  is  of  age  and  unmarried? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  consequently  the  women  that  come  here  must  be  sold  or 
given  away? 

A. — That  would  be  a  fair  assumption. 

Q. — And  brought  to  this  country  for .     Of  course  we  know 

the  purposes  for  which  tliey  are  brought  here? 

A. — There  may  be  some  exceptions ;  but  that  is  the  general  assump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  California? 

A. — I  have  been  a  resident  here  since  the  fourth  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Q. — What  l)usiness  have  you  been  engaged  in  ? 

A. — Merchant  and  banker.  I  have  been  Governor  of  the  State, 
member  of  Congress,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Minister  to  China. 
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Q— AVhat  commodities  or  products  of  the  United  States  are  now 

Id  in  China — exported  in  any  quantities? 

A.— Most  every  product  of  the  country.     Quite  a  Lar^e  trade  has 

a-ung  u})  between  here  and  there  in  domestic  produce,  breadstulfs, 
.c. 

(^— Are  these  consumed  Ijy  China  proper  or  by  the  foreign  popu- 
ition? 

A.— They  do  not  go  to  the  interior,  and  are  consumed  principally 
y  the  foreigners.  The  Chinese  themselves  could  not  atibrd  to  live 
II  iiour.  As  the  Chinese  become  more  anglicized  they  may  change 
1  this  respect.  Flour  is  a  sort  of  luxury  there  just  now,  and  cannot 
(■  used  extensively. 

(^— ^Vhat  is  the  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  as  com- 
ared  with  that  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country? 

A. — More  average  comfort,  according  to  their  ideas  of  comfort. 
Vccording  to  our  ideas,  it  would  be  misery.  There  arc  fewer  ai)ject 
(tor.  That  comes  partly  from  the  fact  that  labor  is  honorable,  and 
vcrybody  works;  everybody  is  expected  to  work,  and  a  drone  lias 
10  sympathy. 

(.1. — Do  you  know  the  average  amount  required  to  support  a  laborer 
u  r  day? 

A. — I  can  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  wages  are  small,  and  tliat 
lie  families  are  supported  on  them. 

(.1. — Ten  cents  a  day  ? 

A. — Yes;  and  in  foreign  settlements  a  common  laboring  coolie, 
inployed  by  a  foreigner,  would  get  five  or  six  dollars  a  month.  Out 
)f  that  they  support  considerable  families,  but  they  make  the  fami- 
lies work  also.  Every  individual  works — the  wife  works,  and  all 
Work. 

Mr.  Donovan — Could  the  Collector  of  the  Port  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent these  people  coming  here  as  they  do? 

A. — No.  When  the  manifest  comes  to  him  properly  certified,  I 
don't  think  the  Consul  wx)uld  have  the  power  to  go  behind  it. 

Q. — How  many  children,  as  a  rule,  do  families  average,  that  are 
sui)ported  on  ten  cents  a  day? 

A. — About  the  same  as  it  is  here. 

W.  J.  Shaw  sworn.  *"'    " 

Ml'.  Haipnond — State  generally  what  you  know  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  their  own  country,  their  habits, 
mode  of  life,  manner  in  which  they  work,  wages,  and  customs 
'i-iierally. 

A.— I  went  to  China  when  1  was  abroad.  I  went  to  Shanghai,  to 
Tien-tsin,  to  Pekin,the  Great  Wall  and  back,  up  the  Yang-tse-ki:ing, 
and  into  the  interior  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  visited 
several  of  the  chief  towns,  and  studied  the  country  and  the  jjcople 
as  well  as  I  could;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anythi^ng  new  to 
communicate.  I  found  the  Chinese  a  peculiar  people.  Their  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  I  have  ever  studied. 
While  it  is  hardly  any  government  at  all,  yet  it  maintains  a  kind  of 
control  over  the  largest  population  of  any  one  government  in  the 
world.  I  attribute  this  to  what  we  may  call  their  religion.  They  are 
educated  in  a  manner  ever  the  same— similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  Christendom  three/ipiundred  years  ago.  They  are  taught  tliat  all 
the  knowledge  that  is  m^ real  value  is  found  in  the  works  of  Conlucius. 
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In  their  schools  tliey  nre  educated  in  his  WDi-ks;  and  liic  learn i nji;  t«f* 
he  found  in  tluin,  and  in  the  works  of  hi.s  contemi)oraries,  constitut.  ' 
the  wlioh>  of  their  system  of  o(hu'ation.  Among  the  most  strikiiij- 
features  of  tliat  echieation  is  their  devotion  to  parents;  and  tha' 
parental  relation  seems  to  nie  to  allbrd  sc^mo  clue  to  their  extra; 
ordinary  eonditiou  povernmentally.  They  live  in  families,  anti 
sometin'ies  ti)ese  families  are  very  large.  I  have  heen  assured  tha 
sometimes  twenty  to  forty  married  people  constitute  one  family,  aiu 
tliey  hring  ui)  their  children  all  together.  It  is  a  family  relatio!  " 
emi»hatieally  ;  and  in  such  a  country,  under  such  a  condition  ei 
things,  there  is  very  little  necessity  for  governmental  interfcrencti 
The  families  are  held  responsihle  for  the  conduct  of  their  children' 
When  a  child  of  had  habits,  disregarding  the  example  and  teachinj^ 
of  his  parents,  becomes  uncontrollable,  and  the  parents  don't  knoy 
what  to  do  with  him,  they  have  the  right,  as  I  am  assured — a  rigii  i 
that  is  very  often  practiced — to  rid  the  world  of  that  child.  The.' 
say:  "  We  can  do  nothing  with  this  child.  It  will  only  disgrace  us 
and  it  is  better  for  us  to  drown  him  in  the  river  than  to  bring  hiu 
ui>  in  this  way."  Their  teachings  lead  them  to  literally  worshij 
their  parents.  I  have  seen  them  bow  reverentially  to  their  i)arcnt 
as  a  i)agan  would  to  his  god.  The  idea  of  resisting  parental  authority 
is  regarded  with  horror;  and  it  does  not  enter  their  minds,  excep 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  consequence  is,  that  th' 
parental  rule  of  the  family  provides  a  rule  for  the  whole  country 
without  the  interference  of  government,  as  we  und.erstand  it.  Ii 
some  districts,  however,  particularly  in  the  interior,  up  the  Yang-tse 
kiang  River,  it  is  customary  for  the  natives  to  form  expeditions  t( 
rob  from  village  to  village;  and  as  they  increase  the  number  of  vil 
lages  captured,  the  horde  becomes  more  extensive,  and  they  continue 
on  robbing  and  pillaging  until  their  nundjers  amount  to  almost  ai 
army.  I  was  shown  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang  River  an  extensive  ter 
ritory  recently  pillaged.  The  whole  ]>lace  was  devastated.  Tin 
central  government  has  no  particular  power  over  them.  I  was  toh 
that  when  such  occurrences  hai)pened,  the  government  would  sen* 
its  mandate  to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  insisting  that  orde 
should  be  preserved.  Sometimes  they  succeeded  in  quelling  tin 
disturbances,  and  sometimes  they  were  quelled  by  the  voluntary 
dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  gangs.  I  was  assured  that  in  tlia 
country  these  things  are  not  of  rare  occurrence.  I  was  also  assui't'( 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population,  particularly  the  workinj 
population,  were  simply  slaves — some  of  them  slaves  from  birth ;  bu 
as  a  rule,  or  at  least  in  very  frequent  instances,  they  were  enslavct 
in  a  manner  not  unknowai  to  foreign  nations,  being  sold  to  i)ay  debt.- 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  laboring  classes  composes  this  latte 
class.  The  labor  of  agriculture  is  encouraged  by  the  example  of  th' 
Emperor  himself  At  certain  times  in  Pekin  he  holds  the  plov 
himself.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  show  that  the  government  has  a  higl 
respect  for  agriculture.  But  although  this  high  example  is  set,  an( 
agriculture  is  so  ennobled,  yet  it  is  in  China,  like  everywhere  else  ii 
the  Old  World — the  real  work  is  done  by  the  lower  classes.  Thi 
highest  members  are  those  who  are  considered  to  be  nearest  th" 
Courts.  The  army  proper  consists  of  agriculturists;  that  is  to  say 
the  members  are  given  ground  to  cultivate,  and  they  cultivate  th( 
land,  thus  maintaining  themselves  and  their  families  by  their  owi 
labor.    They  are  not  paid  salaries  as  in  other  countries,  but  are  mad< 
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^=1Ba^n  their  own  living  m  that  way.    The  regular  armv  in  China  is 

)nsiclered,  in  vilLages  wliere  it  is  sent  to  quell  disturbances,  as  the 
jost  dangerous  element  that  could  visit  them,  because  they  are 
Isually  hungry,  and  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  help  them- 
blves  to  any  provisions  or  property  that  are  loose.  Shortly  after  the 
fae-ping  rebellion,  I  was  told  that  the  towns  preferred  the  visits  of 

16  rebels  to  the  visits  of  the  regular  army. 

Mr.  Pierson — What  do  you  understand  by  coolie  labor? 

A.— Slave  labor,  I  should  understand;  what  we  call  slave  labor; 
perhaps  more  closely  resembling  peonage  than  strictly  slave  labor. 

3Ir.  Hcujmond— There  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
lolding  them  to  take  care  of  thein? 

A. — What  the  law  may  be  on  that  point  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Pierson — How  long  were  you  in  China,  Mr.  Shaw? 

A.— I  do  not  remember.     I  think  about  three  or  four  months. 

Q. — During  what  year? 

A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
-  Q. — AVere  you  in  Hongkong? 

A.— Yes ;  I  remained  in  Hongkong  some  little  time,  two  or  three 
reeks,  I  think,  visiting  in  that  vicinity. 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  the  mode  of  the  shipping  of 
/hinese  to  this  port? 

A. — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

3Ir.  Pagers — How  do  these  Chinamen  you  see  here  compare  with 
Ithe  generality  of  the  Chinese? 

I    A. — The  masses  are  about  the  !?ame  as  we  see  here.     In  cases  where 
[they  are  better  here,  the  cliange  is  caused  by  the  better  country. 

Q. — Are  the  women  there  very  little  lower  than  these  we  see  here? 

A. — The  women  there  are,  of  course,  in  a  very  peculiar  condition. 
Prostitution,  for  instance,  in  China,  is  not  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  but 
is  regarded  as  a  profession,  a  calling,  like  that  of  beggary,  or  any  of 
the  low  professions — a  condition  in  which  they  must  remain,  because 
they  have  been  occupying  it.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  is  as  near,  as  I  should 
think,  that  of  the  brutes  as  any  human  exhibition  can  be  found  any 
where  in  human  society.  In  Pekin,  I  visited  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
who  have  a  society  there,  and  I  saw  in  that  house  children,  girls  from 
infancy,  still  unweaned,  up  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  I 
was  assured  by  the  Sisters — and  have  no  question  of  its  truth — that 
those  children  were  picked  up,  for  the  most  part,  by  them,  out  of  the 
streets.  Frequently  mothers  have  brought  their  girl  children  to  the 
Sisters,  and  voluntarily  delivered  them,  to  be  raised  by  them ;  and  it 
was  no  rare  occurrence  when  a  girl  was  born  to  place  it  on  the  street, 
abandon  it  to  its  fate,  because  the  parents  had  no  means  to  bring  it 
up.  I  cannot  give  any  accurate  idea  as  to  the  number  I  saw  in 
that  institution.  At  that  time  I  gained  the  impression  that  infanti- 
cide and  the  abandonment  of  female  infants  were  things  much  prac- 
ticed there— to  an  extent  unheard  of  amongst  us  or  any  other  nation. 
At  Tien-tsin  more  Sisters  have  a  convent,  and  most  of  the  inmates 
were  children  picked  out  of  the  gutters,  where  they  were  left  by  their 
parents.  The  inmates  of  this  convent,  as  you  are  aware,  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Chinese  population  on  one  occasion,  under  the  accusa- 
tion that  they  were  bringing  up  these  children  as  Christians.  That 
organization  is  sustained  by  the  Catholic  Church ;  they  are  Catholic 
institutions,  sustained  as  they  are  in  other  countries.  Most  ot  the 
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Sisters  in  the  convent  at  Pekin  were  French,  two  of  them,  I  thin 
bcinj;  Irisli  by  hirtli.     Thoy  wtTO  sent  tlicre  and  maintained  as  ihoi 
organizations  are  in  other  c-ountries.     I  found  the  numbers  in  th( 
institutions  to  be  governed  by  tlie  room  in  their  buildings  more  th 
the  supidy.     They  were  all  lilled,  and  there  were  subjects  for  ma 
more  b«'si"des— female  children  abandoned  by  their  parents. 

Q — IIow  does  living  in  CHiinese  cities  compare  with  living  here? 

A.— Their  living  here  must  be  very  far  superior  to  their  living 
tliere.  I  mean  the  laboring  classes;  what  would  be  called  there  the 
coolie  class.  So  far  as  I  observed,  thCy  seemed  well  satisfied  if  the> 
got  i)lcnty  of  rice. 

t^.— W'iiat  wages  did  they  get? 

A. — That  I  never  went  into  sufficiently  to  give  me  any  proper  ideas 
as  to  tlie  rule  of  wages.  AVith  regard  to  the  coolies,  their  wages  would, 
of  course,  simply  be  their  rice. 

Mr.  Donovan— Do  they  have  more  wives  than  one? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  They  are  allowed  to  have  as  many  as  they  want 
Strictly  speaking,  they  have  but  one  wife.  That  wife  is  permitted 
ami  it  is  considered  no  disgrace  to  encourage  the  husband  to  have  as 
many  more  women  in  the  same  house  as  he  can  support.  They  are 
his  concubines.  They  would  more  nearly  correspond,  according  to 
our  ideas,  to  concubines  than  to  wives.  They  have  a  claim  for  sup-j 
port,  and  the  chihlren  are  the  children  of  the  wife.  In  law  they  are 
lieid  to  be  the  legitimate  children  of  the  father.  They  are  credited 
to  the  first,  or  legal,  wife.  The  wife,  when  she  loves  her  husband 
considers  that  she  does  him  a  kindness  in  inviting  in  others  to  assist 
in  the  domestic  relations. 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  these  little  villages  and  places 
in  China,  where  one  makes  war  upon  another,  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  decide  that  quarrel  without  respect  to  the  central 
government,  and  punish  criminals  as  they  see  fit.     The  central  gov-i 
ernment  is  of  secondary  consideration? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  somewhat  so. 

Q. — And  regarding  these  guilds  or  companies,  is  their  authority 
regarded  as  i)aramount  to  that  of  the  government? 

A. — As  I  understand  it,  these  guilds  or  companies  are  formed  as  a 
sort  of  mutual  protection  societies.  The  members  have  a  strong 
feeling  for  their  companies,  and  would  be  ready  to  obey  any  reasonable 
request,  and  sometimes  any  unreasonable  request.  They  consider 
themselves  as  strictly  amenable  to  the  companies,  and  if  these  com- 
panies undertake  to  enforce  any  rule  made  by  them,  they  will  gen- 
erally do  it. 

Q. — If,  in  China,  they  respect  their  companies  more  than  they  do 
their  government,  they  would  be  the  same  here,  would  they  not? 

A. — So  I  should  imagine.  I  should  explain  those  raids  that  I  men- 
tioned more  fully.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  Asia  for  rai(ls  to 
be  made.  On  the  borders  of  British  India,  for  instance,  communities 
sometimes  lose  their  crops;  they  are  short  of  food  and  become  hun- 
gry, and,  as  is  natural  in  that  stage  of  society,  they  go  somewhere 
where  they  can  get  food;  they  therefore  make  raids  into  India,  fre- 
quently on  British  subjects.  Sometimes  the  English  Governnient 
nas  felt  obligee!  to  go  into  the  interior  to  punish  persons  making  those 
raids.  The  Chinese  Government  has  no  power  to  suppress  these 
raids,  and  punishment  must  come  from  other  sources,  if  at  all.  The 
natives  raid  when  they  are  hungr}'-  and  want  food,  and  these  hungry 
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|)ells  come  on  whenever  they  are  desired,  it  seemed  to  me.  In  Sing- 
pore  the  condition  of  the  Cliinese  was  a  subject  of  constant  reliec- 
lon  and  observation  tome.  In  that  city,  at  the  time  I  was  there, 
here  was,  as  I  was  told,  over  eighty  thousand  Chinese.  Tliey  were 
ivcn  a  portion  of  the  town  to  inhabit,  and  that  portion  swarmed 
,  ith  them.  I  was  assured  that  sometimes  they  became  exceedingly 
i-oublesome  to  the  government,  owing  to  their  being  liable  to  get  into 

uarrels.     When  they  got  into  a  quarrel  they  would  be  destitute  of 

ison,  and  would  be  like  wild  beasts,  rushing  through  the  streets, 

abbing  and  killing  others.  In  Java,  several  years  ago,  the  Dutch 
prohibited  their  immigration  into  the  interior  of  that  country,  they 
vere  feared  so  much,  because  of  their  influence  over  the  native  pop- 
ilation,  and  they  are  now,  or  were,  when  I  was  there,  only  allowed  to 
rade  in  the  interior  when  given  a  special  government  permit  so  to  do. 

(^. — In  what  respect? 

A. — In  trade;  they  were  so  much  more  unscrupulous,  cunning, 
md  selfish  in  making  bargains  than  the  natives  of  Java.  The  East 
India  Malays  are  quite  a  dfferent  character  of  men  from  the  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  are  superior  to  them  in  cunning,  and  tliey  take  such 
idvantages,  especially  in  Java,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
! libit  altogether  their  going  into  the  interior  of  the  Island.  They 
have  been  used,  however,  to  advantage  in  the  tin  mines  of  Banca. 
In  that  work  they  have  been  very  serviceable. 

J/r.  Pierson — Do  you  nnderstand  that  the  Chinese  Government 
favors  or  desires  to  repress  Chinese  emigration? 

A. — It  is  understood  that  the  government  does  not  desire  the 
Chinese  to  leave  the  country,  but  whether  their  leaving  is  or  is  not 
in  violation  of  any  regulations  of  that  government,  I  do  not  know. 

il/r.  Evans^From.  what  part  of  China  do  the  Chinese,  who  come  to 
this  coast,  come? 

A. — From  Canton,  and  from  provinces  bordering  upon  that  part  of 
China. 

Q. — Under  whose  control  is  that  part? 

A. — Canton  is  under  the  Chinese.  Hongkong  would  be  the  place 
from  which  they  would  ship  for  California.  This  is  a  British  Colony. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  for  any  number  of  persons  to  leave 
<  anton,  where  there  is  a  constant  connection  by  steamers,  for  Plong- 
kong,  where  they  could  ship  for  California.  The  mass  of  Chinese 
immigrants  do  not  come  from  Hongkong.  They  simply  go  there  for 
the  purpose  of  embarking.  The  mass  go  there,  for  that  is  the  only 
place  where  they  can  leave  the  country  for  America. 

Q. — Do  you  understand  that  these  guilds  or  companies  are  in  the 
relations  of  families? 

A.— They  are  quite  different.  They  are  societies  having  no  parental 
relations. 

Mr.  Haymo7id—JIow  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  in  that 
country  to  be  compared  with  the  condition  of  those  here? 

A.— It  is  undoubtedly  going  from  misery  to  comfort.  The  amount 
of  destitution  in  China  is  verv  serious.  Pekin,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  filthiest  cities  to  be  found.  There  is  what  is  called  a  Chinese 
city  of  Pekin  and  a  Tartar  city.  The  Chinese  city  is  filthy  to  a 
degree  almost  bevond  belief.  I  have  seen  tricks  perpetrated  in  the 
streets  of  Pekin  {jroper  that  would  only  be  tolerated  in  brutes  in  a 
civilized  countrv.  When  I  was  there  I  wondered  how  ladies  could 
go  into  the  streets  at  all,  and  I  was  told  that  they  hardly  ever  did ; 
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that  tlir\  m  vv  r  iittempted  to  walk  in  the  streets,  but  when  compelled 
to  po  out  used  the  conveyances  of  that  country.  When  they  wanted; 
exercise  tliey  wore  carried  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  upon  the  top  ofj 
which  they  could  walk  without  seeing  sights  that  would  be  disgusts 
in^.  Those  streets  are  iilthy  beyond  what  should  ever  be  seen: 
among  hunum  beings.  The  great  mass  of  the  peoi)le,  it  seemed  toi 
me,  were  ignorant,  and  not  in  a  position  to  be  removed  from  igno-i  0 
ranee.  Tiiey  have,  it  is  true,  a  system  of  education,  but  that  system 
of  education  is  confined  to  certain  books  written  four  thousand  yeara 
ago.  They  think  there  is  no  knowledge  anywhere  that  is  not  found 
in  those  books,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  Icjirning,  from  the  high*i 
est  to  the  lowest,  must  be  very  limited,  according  to  our  ideas. 

Mr.  Picrson — Do  they  read  and  write? 

A. — They  are  taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  common  schools  that- 
are  througliout  the  whole  country.  It  is  not  a  governmental  system, 
l)ut  is  kept  up  by  their  jjcculiar  system  of  office-holding.  A  persoj 
cannot  hold  ofiice  excei)t  he  have  an  education  in  the  books  I  ball 
described.  Those  b6oks  te^ch  a  high  system  of  morals,  and  they^ 
learn  them.  About  three  hundred  years  ago  there  were  persons  who 
believed  that  all  the  knowledge  of  any  value  Avas  embraced  in  th^ 
Bible,  and  that  otiice-holders  should  be  compelled  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  contents.  That  is  the  rule  in  China  regarding  the 
works  of  Confucius.  The  consequence  is,  that  although  our  people 
have  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  are  very  well  educated,  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  very  limited  one.  Although  they  are  required  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  know  Confucius,  yet  that  knowledge  in  itself— ■ 
all  they  have — is  so  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  present  age, 
that  we  may  say  that  they  have  no  education  at  all. 

Mr.  Hiujnioml — What  was  the  received  opinion  among  Americans, 
English,  and  other  intelligent  people  in  China,  as  to  the  character  of 
emigration  to  this  country,  whether  free  or  servile? 

A. — With  regard  to  that,  I  Avould  not  like  to  say.  Regarding  their 
honesty,  4can  mention  this  fact,  which  may  interest  the  Committee 
I  was  assured  by  all  the  merchants  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the 
subject  in  the  towns  that  I  visited  in  China,  where  there  are  foreign 
merchants  residing,  that  nobody  hired  a  Chinese  servant  without  tak- 
ing a  bond  from  some  responsible  person  that  he  would  be  responsible^ 
for  any  thefts  that  servant  might  perpetrate.  It  was  considered  there,l 
among  those  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  Chinamen!! 
are  so  constituted  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  steal  something.  It 
is  their  nature.  Consequently  they  are  not  trusted  in  any  house 
until  they  bring  their  bondsmen.  When  thefts  are  committed,  and 
they  are  not  of  rare  occurrence,  the  bondsmen  pay  for  the  things 
stolen.  As  far  as  I  know  and  heard,  no  one  thought  of  hiring  a  ser- 
vant without  taking  a  bond  to  meet  any  deficiency  caused  by  theft. 

Q. — Are  the  women  considered  to  amount  to  anything? 

A. — The  women  in  China  occupy  the  same  position  as  iri  most  parts 
of  Asia — virtually  slaves;  mere  creatures,  to  pander  to  the  wishes  of 
the  males,  and  promote  their  happiness. 

Mr.  Donovan — You  have  given  us  a  description  of  the  literature  of 
the  Chinese;  now,  take  their  architecture.  How  does  that  compare 
with  other  works  dating  back,  say  four  thousand  years — the  pyra- 
mids, for  instance,  of  Egypt? 

A. — The  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  is 
the  most  primitive   of  any  now  in   use.     In  Pekin,  for  instance, 
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though  it  is  one  of  their  largest  cities,  I  did  not  see  three  houses 

10  stories  high,  outside  of  tlie  palaces,  which  are  inclosed  within 

le  city  by  themselves.     I  only  heard  of  one  house  in  the  city  more 

urn  one  story  high.     I  was  told  by  a  Father  of  the  Catholic  Church 

uit,  when  they  were  erecting  their  church,  they  unwittingly  erected 

steeple.     After  that  steeple  was  up,  they  were  notified"  that  they 

lust  take  it  down.     Then  they  found  that  there  was  a  law  prohibit- 

ig  any  one  from  building  a  house  more  than  one  story  nigh,  the 

ason  given  being  that  they  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  enable  the 

^•t'upants  to   look  over  into  the   Emperor's  palaces,  and   see  his 

rounds.     In  that  case  the  Fathers  compromised  by  agreeing  not  to 

lilt  up  a  stairs  or  ladder  to  get  into  the  steeple. 

Mr.  Ficrson — Of  what  are  their  buildings  mostly  constructed  ? 

A. — Of  brick  and  wood.    There  are  some  structures  in  Pekin — as, 

or  instance,  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven — that  are  quite  commendable. 

'here  is  a  high  altar  there,  made  of- white  marble,  and  the  archi- 

I'ture  is  good.     Here  the  Emperor,  when  he  is  a  man  grown,  sacri- 

lees  animals.     The   place   called   the   Temple  of  Heaven  is  very 

irctty.     The  roofs  are  tiled  ;   and  as  regards  architectural  beauty, 

hose  temples  will  compare  favorably  with  .similar  buildings  in  other 

■ountries.     The  dwellings  in  the  city,  however,  are  far  inferior. 

3Ir.  Donovan — Is  the  architecture  equal  to  that  of  anj^  of  the  great 
lations  dating  back  four  thousand  years,  or  those  of  the  present  time? 
A. — I  think  not.     It  is  c[uite  inferior  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Latins,  and  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity.     Their  literature 
-  better  than  their  architecture.     I  have  the  works  of  Confucius  and 
it'usius  translated  into  English.     I  have  examined  them  with  some 
lontion,  and  regard  them  as  works  of  great  credit.    The  morals 
they  teach  are  certainl}^  very  commendable,  and  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  moral  teachings  of  other  books  of  that  age.     Outside 
of  those  works  I  have  never  read  any  works  of  the  Chinese.     The 
Chinese,  so  Dr.  Williams  says,  are  almost  destitute  of  imagination. 
;The3^  have  no  poets,  as  we  understand  them.     What  they  have  is  of 
'the  most  inferior,  commonplace  character.    Their  music  is  quite 
•destitute  of  harmony.     Their  writings  are  devoid   of  wit.    Their 
;nove]s  are  exceedingly  simple  stories,  such  as  our  little  boys  and  girls 
■read  here, 
j    Mr.  Pierson — Are  their  officers  elected  or  appointed? 

A.— They  are  appointed  by  the  government.     They  have  competi- 
!tive  examinations  •  but  they  are  only  in  the  works  I  have  mentioned, 
'SO  that  the  choice  is  confined  to  persons  educated  according  to  the 
government  method. 
Q. — Do  you  kno^v  of  any  diseases  peculiar  to  China? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Is  there  a  great  deal  of  leprosy  there? 
A.— There  is  said  to  be  a  great  deal  in  certain  districts. 
Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 
A.— Ever  since  June,  eigliteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
Q.— What  positions  have  you  held  in  California? 
A.— I  have  never  held  any  except  what  you  gentlemen  now  hold. 
Besides  that,  I  was  District  Attorney  here  in  this  city  (San  Francisco) 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.     I  was  in  the  State  Senate  twice.   That 
is  all. 

Q.— From  what  vou  have  seen  of  those  people,  and  from  what  you 
know  of  your  own^knowledge,  what  effect  do  you  think  a  large  emi- 
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gration  from  that  country  to  this  wouhl  i)roduce  on  our  social  and"'!! 
Itoiitii'Ml  condition? 

\ — jt  wuuhl  have  the  most  deplorable  effects.     It  seems  to  mew 
that  a  h\\'\i,Q  Chinese  immiiiration  would  clieapen  labor  to  such  ai 
defiree  that  whiti'  hil)or  could  not  comj^ete  with  them.  j 

Q.— Why  would  tliey  cheapen  it?  Why  can  these  people  worki 
chea|>er? 

\ — Y(yy  the  reason  that  tlie  Chinaman,  from  his  birth,  is  educated 
to  live  cheaply,  to  live  on  the  smallest  amount  possible  to  be  con- 
ceived of.  I  suppose  that  a  ])enny  a  day  would  feed  a  Chinaman  inJ 
Cliiiui  very  comfortably  indeed.  Those  habits  of  living;  he  brings 
with  him  to  this  country  ;  and  he  can  live  here  for  so  much  less  than 
can  men  of  our  own  race,  that  with  even  one-half  tlie-wages  he  can 
obtain  sufficient  livinp:,  and  an  equal  amount  of  profit  with  free  laboi, 

(^ — Do  they  bring  their  families  with  them? 

A. — They  do  not.  I  am  told  that  there  are  some  Chinese  mer-'?r 
chants  here  who  liave  their  wives;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  women  will  j  J 
not  leave  China  at  all.  When  their  husbands  want  to  leave  China.Uff 
tliey  tell  them  to  go,  but  they  will  not  go  witli  tliem.  ~  .  j! 

g. — Every  steamer  that  comes  here  from  China  brings  a  number'  r 
of  Chinawomen.  Do  you  know  from  general  repute  the  character  of.  yi 
those  women?  \ 

A. — The  general  understanding  here  is  that  they  are  of  the  lowestl.-i 
kind  ;  that  these  women  are,  as  a  rule,  prostitutes. 

Mr.  Lewis — About  what  proportion  of  the  people  in  China  are  what  I  .- 
you  call  people  of  rank?  Vii 

A. — It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say.     I  suppose  that  nobility  fti 
there  is  hereditary,  although  men  on  passing  examinations  are  enti-ifc 
tied  to  hold  ofhce,  and  that  diploma  places  them  in  the  ranks  of  a  < 
sort  of  nobility,  none  below  them  being  permitted  to  hold  any  civil 
office.     There  is  caste  in  China  to  certain  extents.     The  guilds  have 
employments  of  various  kinds,  and  they  make  their  members  adhere 
to  those  employments.     This  amounts,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  caste, 
but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  caste  in  India. 

Mr.  Evans — You  said,  awhile  ago,  speaking  of  the  women,  tliat  as 
a  rule  those  coming  here  are  prostitutes.  How  is  it  regarding  the 
married  women  ?    Are  they  chaste  or  lewd  ? 

A. — As  I  understand  it,  they  are  entirely  chaste.    They  are  not  ' 
permitted  to  be  otherwise.    They  are  never  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
a  |)Osition  where  they  can  be  tempted,  for  tliey  are  always  confined 
to  their  residences. 

Q. — IIow  is  infidelity  in  the  wife  looked  upon  in  China? 

A. — It  would  be  considered  as  a  serious  offense.     With  concubines  i 
it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing.     If  with  the  consent  of  the  man, 
the  concubine  could  do  as  she  wished.     lier  offense  would  be  in 
doing  it  without  his  consent. 

Mr.  Donovan — Then  a  man  has  one  wife  and  a  dozen  concubines? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  number  is  not  limited. 

Q. — These  latter  can  do  as  they  like  and  go  where  they  please,  but 
it  is  an  offense  for  the  mother  to  be  "  irregular?" 

A. — Yes,  as  I  understand  it ;  they  are  his  slaves  and  do  his  bidding. 

Q. — Then  a  man  could  have  his  wife  here  and  bring  over  a  dozen 
concubines  and  let  tliem  out  for  purposes  of  prostitution  ? 

A. — I  suppose  that  there  would  be  no  domestic  difiiculties  about  it. 

Q. — It  would  not  be  opposed  to  any  moral  ideas  the  Chinese  have? 
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A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— The  first  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  Avoiihl  be  to  doiirade 

bor.     What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of 

,e  country,  and  the  commercial  interests,  if  all  the  labor  were  per- 

rmcd  by  Chinamen  instead  of  by  white  men?    Would  it  have  the 

I'ect  of  discouraging  and  preventing  manufactures,  and  decreasing 

^e  amount  of  wages  paid  the  white  men  employed  in  manufactories? 

'^A.— I  have  never  been  engaged  in  mercantile  ])ursuits  or  manu- 

cturing,  but  would  so  imagine.     They  would  destroy  some  branches 

.  white  labor;  but  I  understand  that  there  are  many  branches  of 

idustry  which  demand  low-priced  labor  in  order  to  be  successfully 

irried  on.     I  have  been  informed  that  Chinese  labor  is  necessary  to 

irry  on  some  kinds  of  manufacturing  business.    The  Chinese  can 

o  certain  kinds  of  inferior  work  as  well  as  anybody  else,  and  being 

btainable  so  much  cheaper,  are  preferred,  and  are  even  necessary. 

Q.— If  the  Chinese  were  employed  generally  would  the  market  for 

roductions  not  be  necessarily  destroyed,  owing  to  the  difference 

etween  their  wants  and  the  wants  of  the  white  laborer  displaced  by 

liem  ? 

A. — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  so 
mperfectly  advised. 

Mr.  Pierson — In  other  countries  do  the  Chinese  assimilate  ?  Would 
hey  intermarry  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
he  people? 

A. — I  have  known  cases  of  that  kind.  The  Governor  of  the  Island 
>f  Ternate,  one  of  the  East  Indies,  had  married  a  Chinawoman.  He 
lid  me  that  he  found  her  exceedingly  attentive  to  all  his  wants,  and 
'  rather  liked  it.  They  told  me  also  that  there  were  several  cases 
.vhere  the  Dutch  had  married  Chinese,  and  I  was  also  told  that  it 
.vas  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  English  girls  to  marry  Chinamen, 
jut  of  that  I  have  no  information  further  than  hearsay. 

Mr.  Leivis — Do  you  know  anything  about  any  inducements  that 
his  people  have,  other  than  their  own  volition,  for  coming  to  this 
■ountry  ? 

A. — That  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  that  they  regard  it  as  desirable 
\o  come  here — those  who  are  laboring  people.  They  have  a  different 
idea  of  this  country  from  what  they  have  of  most  countries. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  from  your  own  observation  and  experience,  how 
Chinamen,  who  have  been  here  and  returned  to  China,  regard  it? 

A.— I  am  told  that  they  speak  more  kindly  of  the  Americans  than 
'if  any  other  nation. 

Q.— Then  the  sentiment  is  a  favorable  one,  and  the  inducement  to 
come  here  great? 

A.— I  should  say  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  agitation  they 
were  more  friendly  disposed  towards  Americans  than  towards  any 
other  nation. 

Mr.  Evans— Js  not  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  the  wages  they 
get  here— ten  cents  there  and  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  here? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  fact  that  occurs  to  me  at  this 
moment;  it  is  a  fact  that  their  treatment  here  has  probably  been 
rather  too  good  for  their  own  interests.  When  they  first  came  here* 
in  considerable  numbers  they  never  thought  of  getting  into  a  street 
car,  but  would  ride  on  the  outside— either  on  the  front  or  rear  plat- 
•  form.  Thev  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  sit  on  the  mside, 
specially  in  close  contact  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.     On  my  return 
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hero,  after  an  absence  of  several  years  of  travel,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  not  only  the  increase  in  numbers,  but  to  sec  tlie  greall 
ohango  in  their  customs  towards  the  white  people.  I  daily  find 
^ln.pi—thosc  of  tlie  lowest  class,  and  sometimes,  1  fear,  not  clean- 
inside  tlie  cars  in  close  juxta])osition  to  ladies.  On  the  streets,  they 
arc  more  aggressive  and  more  in(lci:)endent  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  I  thinic,  myself,  that  wc  are  very  much  to  blame,  because  ihore 
arc  men  amongst  us  who  encourage  them  to  "  assert  their  riglits,"  as 
tliey  call  it,  and  make  themselves  of  importance,  and  they  are  not  so 
mucli  to  blame  as  these  persons  who  have  miseducated  them. 

Mr.  Lewis — Have  you  discovered  in  China  admiration  for  our  insti- 
tutions, or  was  it  our  wealtli  they  admired? 

A. — Tliey  have  no  knowledge  of  our  institutions.  They  simply  " 
want  to  come  here  to  get  money  to  take  to  China  in  order  to  be  better  ',' 
off  tiian  they  otherwise  would  be.  ;    j' 

Q. — You  do  not  know  of  any  of  them  speaking  favorably  of  our  '^ 
institutions?  J' 

A. — I  do  not  think  they  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  or  if  tliey  -^1 
have  they  believe  that  notliing  can  be  compared  to  China  and  lier  ' 
institutions.  .       I'' 

3Ir.  Bor/ers — Did  you  hear  any  reason  given  why  they  are  so  anxious  ^^'' 
to  have  tiieir  bones  returned  to  China? 

A. — The  Chinese  are  an  exceedingly  superstitious  people,  and  they; 
have  very  extraordinary  customs.  During  the  lives  of  their  parents, 
they  literally  worship  them.  When  they  die,  they  believe  that  if  they 
do  not  take  care  of  the  remains  of  their  parents  and  relatives  they 
will  suffer  in  consequence  of  it.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  It 
is  entirely  a  religious  matter,  and  that  is  done  to  please  the  spirits' 
of  the  departed.  The  bones  are  therefore  taken  back  to  their  own 
country  and  buried,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  maj^  be  propitiated. 

Mr.  Donovan — Do  you  know  anything  about  contracts  that  they 
must  go  back,  and  if  made  with  the  government,  company,  or  with    m 
individuals?  : 

A. — I  do  not.  I  presume  that  they  must  come  here  under  such  d 
contracts,  as  the  bones  are  returned  by  the  respective  companies.  Njict 
When  these  Chinamen  come  here,  they  do  so  as  perfect  strangers, 
and,  being  without  means,  would  become  lost  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  these  companies  or  associations,  which  look  after  them,  i  inii 
riiey  are  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and  arc  maintained  ' 
until  employment  is  found  for  them. 

Mr.  Lewis — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  inducements  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  led  to  this  Burlingame  treaty? 

A. — I  was  here  when  Mr.  Burlingame  arrived,  and  it  so  happened     ., 
that  I  was  in  China  when  the  treaty  reached  there.    From  Tien-tsin  ^i't? 
there  is  no  regular  mail,  and  the  Consul  asked  me  to  carry  up  the  iJii 
mail  for  him.     In  that  mail  was  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and  in  one   I'l. 
of  the  newspapers  which  I  took  from  here  was  a  printed  copy  of  the      ' 
treaty.    They  did  not  have  any  copj''  of  the  treaty  except  this  news- 
paper, and  it  was  sought  after.     It  immediately  became  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  Pekin,  and  it  was  there  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
liad  been  made.     It  was  understood  that  Burlingame  did  not  have 
the  power  to  make  the  treaty.     From  that  I  infer,  and  I  presume  that 
the  inference  is  correct,  that  the  Chinese  Government  did  not  make 
any  cfibrt  to  get  the  treaty,  and,  for  a  time,  did  not  know  whetlier 
they  would  confirm  it  or  not.     I  got  the  impression  that  it  was  quite 
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roluntary  thing  on  the  part  of  IMr.  Burlingame,  and,  indeed,  I  had 

Ije  highest  official  authority  for  knowing  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
■]ent  had  invested  Mr.  Burlingarae  with  no  such  authority,  and 

].d  not  requested  the  United  States  to  make  any  such  treaty.    The 

liowledge  of  it  was  a  surprise  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and  all 
: reign  ministers  at  that  court,  including  our  own. 

Q— What  is  your  impression  as  to  the'effect  the  abrogation  of  that 

oaly  would  have?    Would  you  regard  it  as  a  public  calamity? 

A.— Not  at  all. 

\Mr.  £^ya?is— Suppose  it  were  abrogated;  could  it  prevent  immigra- 

bn? 

[A.— Not  unless  some  other  steps  were  taken.     I  don't  think  they 

i,me  in  consequence  of  the  treaty.  They  were  coming  before  tlie 
|eaty  was  made,  just  the  same  as  now.  I  don't  think  that  the  aboli- 
|on  of  that  treaty  would  change  their  coming  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Lewis— Some  people  say  that  the  abrogal,ion  of  the  Burlingame 
katy  will  injure  our  commercial  relations.  Don't  you  think  that  if 
Ijiese  relations  are  necessary  they  will  go  on,  treaty  or  no  treaty? 

A.— Decidedly. 

Q. — You  think  that  the  passage  of  laws  to  prevent  their  coming 
lere  would  be  unwise? 

I'A. — It  can  be  accomplished  in  a  friendly  way,  I  think.  What  is 
mown  as  the  Burlingame  treaty  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  immi- 
ration.  It  would  have  been  just  the  same  had  the  treaty  never 
)een  made.  To  abolish  the  treaty  for  the  especial  purpose  of  pre- 
'enting  their  coming  here  would  not  only  not  accomplish  its  object, 
)ut  would  turn  the  Chinese  against  us.  In  that  view  such  a  step 
vould  be  impolitic.  If  there  was  a  simple  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
t  would  have  no  effect  one  w^ay  or  the  other.  It  is  highly  desirable 
lot  to  offend  the  Chinese  Government.  They  are  a  numerous  people, 
md  we  have  a  good  trade  with  them.  I  think  that  we  can  quietly 
iccomplish  everything  desired  without  offending  them  in  the  least. 
We  can  accomplish  much  by  asking  them  to  prevent  the  emigration 
3f  the  lowest  classes — the  coolies.  That  is  very  likel}''  the  only 
3bjectionable  feature  in  this  immigration.  Tell  them  how  it  affects 
us  and  I  think  they  will  act. 

Mr.  Haymond — Do  you  regard  this  whole  immigration  as  coolie 
immigration? 

A.— The  mass  of  it;  by  no  means  the  whole.  There  are  a  great 
many  Chinese  who  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
'the  English  h^nguage,  and  engaging  in  trade.  That  portion,  how- 
ever, is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  great  mass. 

Mr.  Leivis— Do  you  know  whether  their  term  of  servitude  extends 
over  all  time,  or  is  it  to  last  only  until  a  certain  amount  of  money  is 
I)aid? 

A. — I  do  not  know  the  details. 

3Ir.  Donovan— Are  there  any  Chinese  shipped  here  from  China 
proper,  or  are  they  all  shipped  from  Hongkong? 

A.— They  must  take  the  steamer  at  Hongkong.  They  is  no  other 
place  where  they  come  from. 

Q.— What  is  your  belief  as  to  the  association  or  mixture  of  an  infe- 
rior and  a  superior  race?     What  is  the  effect  upon  the  superior? 

A. — It  tends  to  degrade  that  race. 

Q.— Does  it  tend  to  elevate  the  inferior  race  ? 
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A — It  is  most  likely  that  tlu'  iiii'erior  race  would  be  benefited  by 
contact  with  the  superior  nice. 

C^. — Thin  the  result,  as  you  understand  it,  is  that  contact  with  the 
Chinese  bcnctits  them  and  deteriorates  the  race  to  which  we  belong? 

^\, — Mere  contact  of  the  two  races  would  not  necessarily  deteriorate f^ 
the  superior  race,  because  the  superior  race  will  not  allow  that  con- 
tact to  become  too  close. 

Mr.  Lewis — Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  law  and  custom  of  that 
people  to  discourage  any  sort  of  improvement  in  China? 

A. — It  is  habit.  It  is  their  education.  They  believe  they  have 
now  all  knowledge,  and  will  not  countenance  innovations.  It  1 
amounts  to  a  law  ;  it  is  custom.  They  believe  the  books  of  Confucius  i 
contain  everything,  and  having  mastered  them,  there  is  nothing  ; 
more  to  learn. 

Mr.  Donovan — Then,  while  we  benefit  them,  they  will  do  us  as 
much  injury,  will  thej'  not? 

A. — I  km  not  aware  of  their  having  been  of  any  great  service,  except  i 
to  persons  desiring  cheap  labor.     There  are,  of  course,  certain  enter- 
prises in  this  country  that  have  been  benefited  by  Chinese  labor. 

Mr.  Ilajimond — Take  it  as  a  whole,  what  is  the  effect  of  Chinese 
immigration  upon  the  State? 

A.— At  the  present  time,  I  would  hate  to  say  that  they  produced 
greater  injury  than   benefit,  but  if  continued   to  any  considerable! 
extent  it  might  injure  our  country. 

Mr.  Lewis — When  we  consider  that  there  are  four  hundred  million 
of  them,  and  their  inducement  in  coming  here  is  our  money,  would 
not  an  immigration  under  such  circumstances  work  serious  injury 
to  American  labor? 

A. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger  of  it. 

Committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  April  twelfth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 


SECOND  DAY. 

San  Francisco,  April  12th,  1876. 

Rev.  Otis  Gibson  sworn. 

Mr.  Picrson — What  is  your  profession?  i. 

A. — A  clergyman. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  such? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  resided  in  China? 

A. — Ten  years — from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five — at  Foo-chow.  It  is  one  of  the  five  ports  open, 
and  is  half  way  between  Canton  and  Shanghai.  It  is  the  largest  sea- 
port in  China  for  the  export  of  tea.  It  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  Hongkong.  ., 

Q. — Did  you  i)ursue  your  profession  there?  _   * 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  Chinese  immigration? 

A. — I  have  seen  a  great  deal  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q. — From  what  part  of  China  does  most  of  the  immigration  come? 

A. — These  Chinese  here  are  nearly  all  from  the  Canton  province. 
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hey  come  down   the  river,  and   are  shipped   from    Hon.f^koni?— a 

ritish  port. 

Q. — How  long  has  it  been  such  ? 

A.— ►Since  the  result  of  the  opium  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

rty-four.     It  was  a  part  of  the  settlement  of  that  war. 

Q,.— Do  you  know  upon  what  terms  the  Chinese  arc  imported  into 
lis  country? 

A.— They  come  free.     I  think  all  Cliinamen  come  free,  except  the 

imen.     j\hiny  come  under  some  kind  of  an  engagement.     I  have 

ver  seen  engagements  made;  but  constant  intercourse  with  China- 
icn,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  of  them  here,  leads  me  to  believe 
lat  Chinamen  who  are  poor  and  wish  to  get  here,  make  a  promise 

ith  some  one  who  will  advance  them  enough  money  for  passage,  to 
•pay  this  money  with  a  large  percentage  of  interest.  The  advancing 
iirty  runs  the  risk  of  non-payment.  I  know  one  case  of  a  young 
lan  in  my  school.  Forty  dollars  was  advanced  him  for  passage, 
nd  for  this  he  had  to  return  one  hundred  dollars.     When  Chinamen 

:iie  here  in  that  way,  they  are  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  the  six 

iiipanies,  and  kept  until  work  is  found  for  them.  Sometimes  they 
ave  to  keep  them  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Sometimes  these  men 
un  away,  and  the  company  loses  whatever  was  advanced. 

Q. — Is  there  any  sort  of  a  contract  by  which  service  is  pledged  for 
ny  specified  time — during  life,  or  until  the  money  is  repaid? 

A. — I  understand  the  contract  to  be,  that  they  are  under  obligation 

0  pay  this  back  out  of  the  first  money  they  get,  but  in  an  amount 
louble  or  treble  the  amount  advanced  for  passage. 

Q,. — Do  you  know  what  means  the  Chinese  companies  have  for 
niforcing  that  sort  of  a  contract? 

A. — The  Chinese  companies  at  the  present  time,  and  since  I  have 
)een  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  no  criminal  power,  and 
lu  not  exercise  any.  The  six  companies,  so  far  as  the  people  are 
•oncerned,  are  arbiters.  When  they  cannot  arbitrate  the  case,  they 
^o  into  our  Courts.  The  six  companies  derive  a  large  portion  of 
iieir  power  from  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
will  not  sell  tickets  to  Chinamen  unless  they  have  a  permit  from  the 
•ompanies  or  from  the  missionaries.  The  price  of  a  passage  to 
Hongkong  is,  I  think,  forty  dollars;  but  the  Chinamen  can't  get  the 
ticket  unless  he  is  a  Christian,  or  has  the  stamp  of  the  six  companies. 
That,  I  understand,  is  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  companies 
have  over  the  Chinamen  here.  Some  years  ago,  when  there  was 
(»Pposition  between  here  and  China,  the  fare  was  only  twelve  dollars. 
Two  men  of  my  Mission  ajjplied  for  tickets,  but  were  refused,  the 
contract  being,  that  unless  they  had  the  stamp  of  the  six  companies, 
they  must  pay  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  any 
person  having  my  name  and  belonging  to  my  church  could  go  for 
the  ordinary  price. 

Q.— So  that  even  now  a  Chinaman  who  has  not  paid  his  debts  to 
the  various  companies  cannot  go  back  unless  he  is  a  Christian,  or  has 
your  sanction  ?  ... 

A.— He  must  have  my  name,or  that  of  any  one  of  the  missionaries. 

1  suppos  there  are  one   thousand  Chinamen  in   this  ountry   who 
would  return  to-dav  if  they  could  return  on  paying  the  passage  money. 

Mr.  Lez'.';:.s— What  is  the  character  of  these  companies— associations 
of  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  or  for  the  protection  of 
Chinamen  ? 
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A. — It  is  very  ditlicult  to  tell  entirely  what  those  six  companies 
are.     When  Cliiiiiunen  leave  home,  and  go  to  other  countries,  the  lirst 
thing  they  do  is  to  form  a  gnild,  and  build  a  temple.     The  temi)le  is- 
tile  hail  where  they  meet  to  talk  over  matters,  arrange  business  mat-' 
ters,  and  settle  dillerenees  and  dilHeulties  among  themselves.     They  ' 
are  a  great  people  for  arbitrating,  and  are  extremely  clannish.     The'l 
six  guilds  here  are  formed  of  men  from  different  parts  of  China.    As' 
I  umh'rstand  it,  there  is  no  contract  witli  Chinamen  who  come  here' 
to   belong  to  a  comjtany  ;    for   many  come  by  steamer  wlio  knowi: 
nothing  of  the  companies  until  the  interpreter  meets  tliem  at  the  f 
steamer.     He  asks  them  from  what  place  they  come,  and  that  fact ! 
determines  to  what  comi)any  they  go.    There  is  no  initiation  fee, and 
no  annual  or  stated  installments  to  be  paid.     It  is  simply  that  when  \ 
he  goes  home  he  shall  pay  a  fee.     That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q. — They  are  societies,  then  ? 

A. — Tliey  might  be  so  called,  but  they  are  not  political  or  doctrinal .; 
societies.     They  elect  officers,  a  President  and  Interi)reter,  yearly, 

Mr.  Pitrson — What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "  coolie?" 

A. — That  is  a  word  brought  to  us  from  India,  and  it  means  a  low  ' 
servant  or  laborer.  The  terms  "coolie  trade"  were  apjjlied  to  the) 
importation  of  coolies  into  Cuba  and  South  America.  In  China  the  1 
word  "coolie"  means  the  chair  bearers,  the  earth  diggers,  the  street  • 
cleaners,  and  hod  carriers,  etc. 

Q. — Not  meaning  servitude? 

A. — No,  sir.  Among  the  Chinese,  in  their  own  countrj'^,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  slavery,  according  to  our  notions  of  slavery. 

Q. — Is  there  any  system  of  servitude  whatever? 

A. — There  may  be  a  system  of  binding  a  boy  out' for  a  term  of 
years ;  nothing  more. 

Q. — Is  there  servitude  for  crime? 

A. — There  is  punishment  for  crime,  but  I  think  there  is  no  servi- 
tude. I  never  heard  of  it.  The  women  I  do  not  include,  for  they 
are  bought  and  sold.  Among  the  highest  classes  dowries  pass,  ana 
that,  though  real  bargain  and  sale,  is  not  called  such.  The  poor 
folks  sell  their  girls  outright. 

Q. — From  what  class  is  our  Chinese  immigration? 

A. — From  the  lowest  class. 

Q. — By  that  you  mean  laborers? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  degraded  in  a  moral  sense? 

A. — I  think  they  are  the  lowest  class  of  people.  Most  of  the  Chi- 
nese who  come  to  this  country  are  ignorant — very.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  in  five  that  can  read  a  page  of  a  book,  and  not  one  in 
ten  that  can  read  a  small  tract,  or  book,  or  newspaper  through  intel- 
ligently. Nearly  all  of  them  can  read  the  signs  over  the  stores; 
nearly  all  can  do  that  much  reading,  but,  to  take  a  book  and  read  it, 
they  cannot  do  it. 

Q. — What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  China? 

A. — At  Foo-chow,  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  day,  when  I  went  there. 
When  I  came  away,  twenty  to  thirty  cents,  cash,  a  day.  Common 
laborers  are  hired  by  the  month  for  four,  five,  and  six  dollars,  board- 
ing themselves. 

Q. — Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  many  Chinamen  there 
are  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — I  had  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the  six  com- 
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mies  about  two  months  ago,  just  before  this  excitement  occurred  in 
lis  city.  They  gave  me  the  names  on  the  books  of  each  company, 
id  I  judged  that  the  number  in  the  State  was  about  one  hundred 
lid  fifty  thousand,  or  rather  that  number  on  the  coast.  In  this  city 
^an  Francisco),  thirty  thousand.  That  is  my  approximation. 
Q.— How  many  of  those  Chinamen  have  become  Christians— 
inan  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant? 

v.— I  could  not  give  you  statistics  of  that,  exactly.     I  don't  know 
at  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are.    They  have 


ry  few  proselytes.  AVe  have  a  very  healthy  mission.  There  the 
hinese  come,  read  the  Christian  literature,  listen  to  Christian  teach- 
lU,  and  learn  to  renounce  idolatry  as  they  learn  the  English  language. 

Q. — What  do  you  suppose  your  converts  amount  to?  Can  you 
['proximate  how  many? 

A. — I  suppose  that  in  this  city  there  may  be,  in  all,  one  hundred. 

do  not  know.  There  is  this  about  it ;  they  sometimes  go  to  one 
lace  and  sometimes  to  another.  If  you  take  one  hundred  at  Dr. 
tone's  church  and  fifty  at  Dr.  Lathrop's  church,  in  those  figures  you 
,ill  count  some  twice.  I  can't  tell  the  exact  number  here.  Many 
lave  been  baptized  and  have  gone  to  China  as  missionaries. 

J/r.  Lewis — What  is  your  experience  as  to  their  sincerity? 

A. — Just  the  same  as  among  other  people. 

Mr.  Pierson — Haven't  they  rather  lax  ideas  on  the  subject  of  honesty? 

A. — American  merchants  in  China  tell  us  that  in  mercantile  hon- 
i^sty  they  are  ec^ual  to  any  other  nationality.  In  San  Francisco  it  is 
i;ood.     I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  laborers,  but  of  the  merchants. 

Q. — What  are  their  habits  of  life  in  China,  in  regard  to  cleanliness? 

A. — The  Chinese  are  not  a  cleanly  people.  They  are  not  what  we 
•all  a  cleanly  people. 

Q. — How  are  they  here? 

A. — They  are  not  cleanly  here. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  their  domestic  life  here? 

A. — There  is  very  little  domestic  life  here ;  almost  none  at  all. 

Q. — Do  the  wives  of  the  Chinamen  come  to  this  country  ? 

A. — Very  few.  There  may  be  one  hundred.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
jue  hundred. 

Q. — Are  these  of  the  higher  classes? 

A. — Thev  are  the  richer  ones. 

Q.— What  are  their  ideas  of  marriage  in  China  ?  Are  they  limited 
to  one  wife  ? 

A.— No ;  they  are  not  limited  to  one  wife.  They  can  have  as  many 
wives  as  they  please.  A  man  marries,  if  he  is  able,  till  he  gets  a  boy. 
li'  his  first  wife  produces  a  boy,  he  don't  care  for  more  wives. 

Q.— Do  all  the  wives  stand  on  an  equal  footing?  Is  one  a  wife, 
and  the  rest  concubines?  .  . 

A.— They  are  married,  and  the  children  are  all  legitimate. 

Q.— What  is  the  relation  of  man  and  woman  in  China? 

A.— They  have  an  idea  that  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  house. 

Q.— Is  the  woman  anything  more  than  a  slave  to  the  man  ? 

A.— I  guess  it  is  about  the  same  in  China  as  it  is  here.  1  once  had 
a  Chinaman  speak  to  me  on  that  subject.  He  was  an  intelligent 
iman  and  an  officer  of  the  government,  who  has  sent  three  or  tour  ot 
his  sons  to  America  to  be  educated.  He  said  :  "  Many  Chinamen 
laugh  at  you  and  the  English  people  because  women  rule  m  your 
country;  but  women  rule  in  China,  too.    Women  rule  the  world. 
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Tlu'  Chinese  women  rule  the  same  as  in  your  country,  only  we  hav< 
the  naiiio  of  luiinp:  them,  but  wo  don't."  ' 

Q — Hiivo  you  any  means  of  judging  as  to  the  proportionate  num| 
bcr  of  C'liinamcn  engaged  here  in  various  occupations?  | 

A. — I  couhl  not  give  it  from  memory.     A  year  ago  I  employed  \ 
Chinaman  to  gather  for  me  statistics  of  how  many  were  cm])l()yed  \\% 
this  c-ity.     1  sj)ent  some  time  and  money  in  it,  as  I  tliought  of  writiii/ 
a  hook  on  the  Chinese  in  America;  but,  like  all  good  works,  it  wa 
not  completed.  r 

Q. — In  your  ojiinion,  is  this  Chinese  immigration  productive  c'f 
more  injury  than  benefit,  or  the  contrary? 

A. — That  is  a  political  question.     The  Chinese  have  brought  som  » 
evils;  but  I  think,  after  careful  study,  that,  as  a  matter  of  political 
econoTuy,  they  are  a  benefit;  for  there  ar^  more  white  people  at  wori* 
in  California  to-day  than  there  would  have  been,  or  could  be,  if  tb 
Chinese  were  not  iiere. 

Q. — Suppose  they  were  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  during  th 
next  ten  years,  what  would  be  your  opinion? 

A. — Unless  our  existing  laws  are  executed  with  more  honesty  thai! 
they  are  now,  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate.     I  think  we  hav.. 
sufficient  law,  if  executed  honestly,  to  check  a  great  deal  of  it.    Tha  ' 
lias  been  my  experience.     I  mingle  with  the  Chinese  in  their  quarter  : 
a  great  deal,  and  I  know  that  this  Chinese  gambling  is  simply 
matter  of  buying  the  privilege  to  violate  the  law.     The  same  is  tru 
regarding  the  women.    There  is  a  percentage  of  the  profits  that  goe 
to  persons  other  than  the  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oi 
prostitution. 

Q. — Is  prostitution  in  China  regarded  with  the  same  ideaof  degra 
dation  that  it  is  in  this  country,  or  is  it  a  sort  of  profession  by  itself  ? 

A. — The  standard  of  morals  in  China  is  different  from  what  it  i 
here,  for  the  civilization  is  lower.  I  think  there  is  as  much  chastit,  » 
among  the  Chinese  as  a  people,  as  among  our  people.  Among  th 
people  who  have  families  it  is  a  great  crime  for  a  woman  to  betra  I 
her  chastity  to  a  man,  and  family  chastity  is  a  great  virtue  in  Chint 
Prostitution  there  is  regarded  the  same  as  it  is  here.  In  the  citie 
where  they  live,  they  have  separate  quarters,  and  are  not  allowed  t 
go  anywhere  else.  They  are  under  quite  as  strict,  or  perhaps  strictei 
regulations  than  they  are  here. 

Q. — Have  you  been  with  the  Chinese  ever  since  you  resided  in  thi  i 
State? 

A. — I  have  been  a  missionary  on  this  coast  since  eighteen  hundrec 
and  sixty-eight. 

Q. — Do  you  go  into  their  houses  to  any  extent? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  their  mode  of  life?  Take  the  Globe  Hotel,  on  Jackso: 
and  Dupont  Streets? 

A. — I  have  not  been  there  very  much.  There  were  three  or  fou 
gambling  places  there,  and  a  great  many  Chinamen  used  it  to  bun' 
in.     It  is  like  camp-life  in  a  mining  town  or  the  lumbering  regions 

Q. — Do  they  board  and  lodge  in  the  same  house? 

A. — They,  perhaps,  merely  lodge  there,  and  eat  in  the  eating  house.' 
The  rooms  are  of  different  sizes.  These  men  who  own  these  build 
ings,  and  rent  them  to  the  Chinese,  divide  them  up  into  rooms,  som 
eight  by  twelve,  some  ten  by  fourteen,  some  six  by  ten,  etc.  In  room 
of  that  kind  four  or  five  men  sleep;  for  they  spend  a  great  deal  c 
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T^ney  for  opium,  in  gambling,  and  at  brothels,  and  arc  forced  to  live 
■lieaplj'  as  possible. 

Mr.  Haijmond—W\vdt  do  you  understand  by  coolie? 

.v. — A  common  laborer. 
^— At  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Burliugamc  treaty,  how  was 

t:it  term  understood  in  China? 

A.— Contract  labor.     About  that  time,  what  was  known  as  coolie 

iportation  was  taking  place  to  South  America  and  Cuba.     Those 

en  were  induced  to  come  to  the  ports  on  certain  promises,  and  tiiey 

ire"  kept  in  large  halls  there,  called  barracoons.    Thev  contracted 

serve  a  certain  number  of  years  for  a  certain  price,  at  the  end  of 

lich  time  they  were  to  get  their  liberty.     The  contracts,  however, 

jre  not  kept,  and  many  failed  to  get  free.     As  a  result,  the  Chinese 

Wernment  sent  a  Commission  to  look  after  them. 

Q. — It  means,  then,  the  importation  of  common  laborers? 

A.— Yes,  sir.    That  is,  however,  not  practiced  in  China  now,  I  think. 

Q.— This  immigration  to  California  is  about  the  same  thing,-  is  it 

)t,  only  under  private  auspices  instead  of  the  government? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — It  is  of  common  laborers? 

A. — Yes;  but  they  come  of  their  own  desire. 

Q. — They  are  coolies? 

A. — They  are  common  laborers.     They  come  of  their  own  free  will. 
I  said  before,  they  make  arrangements  with  some  person  who  has 

ipital  to  pay  for  their  passage,  they  agreeing  to  return  the  money 

ith  interest— double  or  treble  the  amount  advanced. 

Q. — Is  that  the  class  you  call  coolies? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  would  never  use  that  word  as  it  is  used  in  our 

)untry.     I  do  not  understand  that  these  people  are  here  in  servitude 

-are  slaves.     I  do  not  use  the  word  "coolie"  in  that  sense.     If  you 

ik  me  what  the  Chinese  here  are,  I  would  say  that  most  of  them 
re  common  laborers.     The  word  "coolie"  is  not  a  Chinese  word. 

;  is  an  Indian  word,  which  was  introduced  there. 

Q. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  India? 

A. — A  sort  of  low  laborer.  In  Hindostan  or  India,  it  is  a  common 
r  low  laborer. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  of  any  country,  except  California,  where 
bey  use  the  words  "coolie"  and" "slave"  as  synonymous? _ 

A. — No,  sir.     It  simply  means  the  lowest  class  of  laboring  people. 

man  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  word  will  never  use  it  in 
he  sense  of  a  slave.  In  China,  there  is  the  chair  coolie,  who  carries 
our  chair  for  five  or  ten  dollars  a  month,  the  house  coolie,  etc. 

Mr.  Evans — Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the  number  of 
American  citizens  living  in  that  country? 

A. — It  is  ten  years  since  I  came  away.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
arge  American  settlement  at  Shanghai,  probably  more  than  at  any 
•ther  port  in  China,  outside  of  Hongkong.  Also,  at  Canton,  Amoy, 
Iwatow,  Pekin,  and  such  places.  I  suppose  there  were  four  or  five 
lundred  in  Shanghai,  and  one  thousand  in  each  of  the  other  places. 

Q. — Was  the  number  increasing  or  decreasing? 

A.— Increasing,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  Chinese  do  here.  Speak- 
ng  approximately,  I  should  say  there  are  five  or  six  thousand 
Americans  residing  in  China.  If  you  include  persons  on  boardships 
n  the  ports  and  harbors,  I  should  say  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen 
ihousand. 
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Mr.  Pierson — Have  you  any  means  of  judging  as  to  the  number  O; 
Clnncse  coming  untler  contract  to  work,  and  the  Jiumbcr  corainj 
free  from  it? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  don't  think,  liowcvcr,  that  all  come  under  contract 
Take  a  family  of  four  or  live  boys  and  an  old   man.     They  hea; 
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stories  about  this  country,  and  the  ease  with  which  money  is  mai 
fast.  They  get  their  earnings  together  and  send  one  of  the  boys,  .ffl 
comes  here  and  sends  money  back  as  fast  as  he  can  send  it.  I  thini 
half  the  iH^oi)le  come  in  that  way.  It  is  only  when  large  firms  go  t* 
the  companies  to  get  laborers  that  they  are  imported,  the  comjranie 
finding  they  can  make  more  by  importing  now  and  advancing  th 
jiassage  money  than  they  can  otherwise.  It  is  only  in  such  a  ci 
that  the  companies  send  to  China  for  men. 

(^. — Did  you  ever  read  the  Burlingame  treaty? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  not  lately. 

Q. — The  term  "  coolie  "  is  used  in  that  treaty.  In  what  sense?  I 
that  term  used  as  you  use  it? 

A. — Is  that  in  the  treaty?  _  ^^ 

Q. — Yes.     The  importation  of  coolies  is  prohibited.  _  £, 

A. — I  think  it  is  used,  then,  in  the  sense  of  servitude.     It  wa* 
caused,  probably,  by  this  barracoon  system,  where  the  people  wcr. 
used  as  slaves. 

Mr.  Ilaymond — These  coolies  were  all  of  the  lower  working  classes 

A. — Mostly;  not  altogether.  A  few^  men  were  induced  to  go  oi 
board  ships  at  the  last  moment — merchants  and  business  men— an( 
carried  a\vay.  The  word  "  coolie  "  in  the  treaty,  probably,  refers  U 
them 

Q. — Burlingame  lived  at  court  a  long  time.     What  would  hav  ■ 
been  his  understanding — the  same  as  yours? 

A. — I  should  think  so,  but  I  don't  know.     I  would  use  the  word  ii 
no  other  sense  than  as  relating  to  the  laboring  classes.     The  coolie 
trade  was  caused  by  a  professed  demand  for  laborers  in  Cubaan(i 
South  America.    The  Chinese  went  there  under  contract,  but  thes'i 
contracts  were  violated,  and  the  men  enslaved.    Men  were  stolen  ii : 
China  b\'  these  traders,  assisted  by  Chinamen  whom  they  employed 
Tliey  took  these  stolen  men  to  the  barracoons,  and  kept  them  theri 
until  they  could  be  shipped  off.     That  is  the  coolie  trade. 

Mr.  Donovan — Are  not  these  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Companie 
now  actuallj^  engaged  in  this  coolie  trade? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  would  not  think  that  could  be  said.  You  might  sa;  i 
that  they  are  engaged  in  coolie  immigration,  with  the  definition  o  ■ 
common  laborers  given,  but  not  in  the  coolie  trade;  not  in  its  ofl'en  . 
sive  sense.    They  are  only  interested  in  the  passage  money. 

il/r.  Lewis — These  companies  pay  the  expenses  of  the  men  tha  ^ 
come  here.    Is  that  at  the  instance  and  expense  of  the  companies,  o 
the  persons  themselves  ? 

A. — I  supi)Ose  the  men  pay  it  back.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  si: 
companies  import  a  man  here.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  study  t; 
find  out  what  the  six  companies  are.  Last  year  I  had  a  very  intelli 
gent  Chinaman  teaching.  He  was  a  literary  man,  and  is  now  Prcsi 
dent  of  one  of  the  companies.  Through  him  and  some  others 
learned  little  by  little,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  six  companies,  a 
such,  do  not  import  a  man.  When  a  firm  wants  to  employ  a  larg' 
number  of  Chinese,  say  one  thousand,  the  manager  goes  to  one  of  thi 
companies,  tells  them  he  wants  so  many  men  and  agrees  to  pay  j 
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jrtain  price.     If  the  comi^any  think  they  can  do  better  by  sending 
I  China,  they  do  so,  and  induce  men  to  come  out. 

Q. — Have  Americans  anything  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  these 
)mpanies? 

A. — I  think  not.  The  six  companies  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
itling  cases.  Some  time  ago  one  of  my  school  boys  came  to  me,  and 
id  that  he  wanted  I  should  settle  a  case  in  the  Courts,  imagining  I 
^d  great  power  with  our  Courts.  He  said  that  he  and  his  compan- 
»ns  had  had  fishing  grounds  near  Redwood  City  for  three  years, 
ast  year  some  men  belonging  to  another  company  went  down  and 
>ok  a  part  of  the  ground.  They  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  case 
as  in  the  Courts  at  Redwood  City.  After  proof  was  heard,  the  orig- 
lal  parties  were  sustained.  On  an  appeal  the  case  was  reversed, 
iid  the  Chinaman  seemed  to  think  that  the  American  Courts  were 
^range  things.  They  first  decide  a  thing  to  be  right,  and  then 
Tong.  They  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  called  the  six  companies 
>gether  to  settle  this  thing.  They  met,  and  compromised  the  affair, 
ich  company  putting  its  stamp  to  the  compromise,  except  one  com- 
any,  and  that  the  one  to  which  the  other  parties  belonged.  Here 
'as  a  difficulty,  and  they  appealed  to  me  to  write  to  the  Judge  of  the 
Sourt  to  tell  him  that  they  were  right  and  the  others  wrong. 

Q. — In  China,  is  it  considered  a  greater  offense  to  take  the  life  of  a 
lan  than  it  is  to  take  that  of  a  woman  ? 

A — The  general  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  people  is  that  the  man 
5  the  more  important  animal.  I  don't  know  whether,  wlien  you 
ome  to  the  murder  of  a  woman,  they  would  make  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  does  it  come  that  these  six  companies  exercise 
ny  control  over  these  people  in  the  matter  of  settling  their  difficul- 
ies? 

A.— That  is  very  natural.  Although  their  interpretations  of  justice 
,re  sometimes  a  little  irregular,  yet,  when  they  consider  the  delays 
,nd  uncertainties  of  our  Courts,  they  prefer  to  compromise  where 
hey  can. 

Q.— How  would  a  compromise  judgment  be  enforced  ?  In  the  case 
ou  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  judgment  could  not  be  carried 
»ut  because  one  company  refused  to  assent.  Where  the  company 
efuses  this  concurrence,  what  is  done? 

A. — It  is  left  with  the  men  for  settlement. 

Q.— Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  resistance  to  the  orders  of  the  six 
sompanies? 

A.— I  have  never  heard  of  any  case  where  there  was  any  resistance. 
They  have  some  way  of  carrying  them  into  efi'ect,  but  how,  I  can't  say. 

Q.— Don't  they  pretend  to  divide  this  city  into  districts,  and  farm 
wt  the  washing,  for  instance,  to  those  people  ?  i  ■       , 

A.— I  do  not  understand  that  the  six  companies  have  anything  to 
lo  with  that.  It  is  the  washing  guild,  composed  of  men  belonging 
io  the  washing  business.  •  i  .•         c 

Q —Are  their  orders  enforced  by  punishment  upon  violation  of 

)rders  ? 
A.— i  don't  know.     I  think  there  is  something  of  that  kind. 
Q.— Do  the  six  companies  levy  taxes?  _  -,     ^  i       .     i 

A.— I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  have  sometimes  undertaken  to  do 
that,  but  it  is  all  voluntary.  They  cannot  get  anything  except  the 
men  are  willing  to  give  it.  The  Hop-wo  Company  undertook  to 
build  a  temple  on  Clay  Street,  and  the  money  was  raised  by  sub- 
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scription.    Most  of  the  Cliinaimii  would  give  four  bits  to  Lave  their  ' 
iiainos  on  tlic  teiii|>le. 

(^. — What  is  your  knowlcd.ao  of  tlicir  conii)romisiii{2;  criminal  cases  j' 
— intiM-fering  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice?  -^ 

A. —  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  i)oint.  They  are  exceedingly 
clannish,  and  if  a  man  of  one  clan  kills  a  man  of  another  clan,  each 
man  will  do  all  he  can  for  his  own  clan.  i>^- 

Q. — lias  not  money  often  been  paid  to  withdraw  prosecutions?  " 

A. — I  believe  so. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  well  settled  matter  that  a  great  many  people  are 
held  in  slavery  here — bought  and  sold?  \ 

A. — Only  the  women.  1  don't  think  there  is  a  man  so  held.  Thei^' 
women,  as  a  general  thing,  are  slaves.  They  are  bought  or  stolen  iui'|!' 
China  and  brought  here.  They  have  a  sort  of  agreement,  to  cover- 
up  the  slavery  business,  but  it  is  all  a  sham.  That  paper  makes  the 
girl  say  that  she  owes  you  four  hundred  dollars  or  so,  passage  money  •'' 
and  oiitlit  from  China,  and  has  nothing  to  pay.  I  being  the  girl,  this  ^^ 
man  comes  up  and  offers  to  lend  me  the  money  to  pay  you  if  I  wilMJ 
agree  to  serve  him,  to  prostitute  my  body  at  his  pleasure,  wherever ''' 
he  shall  put  me,  for  four,  five,  or  six  years.  For  that  promise  of  >J'f 
mine,  made  on  the  paper,  he  hands  him  the  four  huudred  dollars,  «ii' 
and  I  pay  the  debt  I  owe  you  according  to  contract.  It  is  also  put  li 
in  the  contract  that  if  I  am  sick  fifteen  days  no  account  shall  beJA- 
taken  of  that,  but  if  I  am  sick  more  than  that,  I  shall  make  upiP 
double.  If  I  am  found  to  be  pregnant  within  a  month,  you  shallT** 
return  the  money  and  take  me  again.  If  I  prove  to  have  epilepsy,  '-ii 
leprosy,  or  am  a  stone  woman,  the  same  thing  is  done.  ■^ 

Q. — Are  these  contracts  regarded  as  moral  among  the  people  whc'-'f 
make  them? 

A. — Well,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  knaves  among  Chinamen  who 
have  no  morals  at  all.  ,^ 

Q, — These  contracts  are  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  ChinameD  ;-iii 
here,  are  they  not?  -H 

A. — I  think  there  is  in  existence  now — there  has  been — a  companyj^iy 
of  men  engaged  in  this  traffic  of  women;  not  the  six  companies,  bullii 
a  guild   like   the   washing   company.     They  have   their  rules  and  * 
their  regulations,  and  they  stand  by  each  other.     One  of  those  com- 
panies is  called  the  Hip-ye-tong.     When  a   Chinaman   runs  awaj ,  • 
with  a  woman  from  one  of  these  brothels  and  marries  her,  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  these  companies  and  asked  to  pay  them  her  value,  or  look 
out  for  the  consequences.     It  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  use  th( 
processes  of  our   Courts  to   protect  their  interests — their  assumec 
rights.    If  a  woman  escapes  from  a  brothel,  she  is  arrested  for  some 
crime,  and  possession  is  obtained  in  that  way.     Where  she  marries 
the  chances  are  that  both  man  and  woman  will  be  arrested,  or  tlic 
man  will  be   arrested  and  the  woman  run  off  to  some  other  place 
Sometimes  Chinese   come  to  me   to  get  married.     I  don't  care  tf 
marry  them,  and,  to  discourage  it,  have  set  my  price  at  ten  dollars 
whereas,  the  Justice's  fees  are  only  two  dollars.     They  seem  to  liav( 
a  sort  of  indefinite  and  unreasonable  idea  of  protection  when  the) 
come  to  me. 

J/r.  Pierson — You  used  the  terms  "stone  woman."  What  do  yoi 
understand  by  that? 

A. — I  did  not  know,  and  I  asked  them.  They  said  it  was  a  woman  s( 
naturally  disabled  that  a  man  could  not  have  any  intercourse  with  her 
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^  Mr.  Haymond-'n-ieu  so  far  as^th^^vJ^^Jn^c^^TTi^^^^^ 

n  d^wery,  with  more  hard  features  than  have  be^ known'  {o'^hTte' 

;^t];^v;|;ssj\l 

'om  ?;:  '^'  '^""''^  ^'^""^^^^  li^'^-l^^g-     ^^^^^ere  is  r  release 

^^Q.-When  these  people  become  sick  and  helpless,  what  becomes  of 

A.— They  are  left  to  die. 
Q.— No  care  taken  of  them? 
A."Sometimes,  where  the  women  have  friends 
Q.— Don  t  the  companies  take  care  of  them  ^ 
A. — Not  frequently. 

Q  -Is  it  not  a  frequent  thing  that  they  are  put  out  on  the  sidewalk 

'  die,  or  m  some  room  without  water  or  food^  -iue^^alK: 

A.-l  have  heard  of  such  things.     I  don't  know.     I  don't  think 

hey  are  kind ;  I  think  they  are  very  unkind  to  the  sick.     Son  et  n  es 

fhe  women  take  opium  to  kill  themselves.     They  do  not  know  tbey 

We  any   rights,  but   think   they  must  keep  their  contract     and 

)elieve  themselves  under  obligations  to  serve  in  prostitution 

(qi.— VVhat  IS  their  treatment?    Is  it  harsh  '^ 

A.-They  have  come  to  the  asylum  all  bruises.  They  are  beaten 
md  punished  cruelly  if  they  fail  to  make  money.  When  thev 
-oecome  worn  out  and  unable  to  make  any  more  inoncv  thev  are 
:iirned  out  to  die.  A  portion  of  the  profits  arising  from  tin's  business 
pes  to  the  Chinese,  and  a  portion  to  men  not  C:hinese.  There  is  col- 
lected for  each  woman  imported  as  a  prostitute,  forty  dollars  Of 
tiiat  ten  dollars  goes  to  white  men.  Twenty-five  cents  a  week  or 
month— i  forget  which— is  levied  on  each  woman,  and  part  of  this 
goes  to  these  white  men.  Gambling  houses  pay  five  dollars  a  week  to 
■certain  policemen  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  them  open.  Last 
year  thirteen  dollars  a  month  were  given  to  some  party  around  the 
Uty  Hall.  1  am  under  bonds  of  secrecy,  and  cannot  give  the  names 
lOf  my  informants. 

Q.— If  Chinese  prostitution  should  be  stopped  in  this  city  and  in 
the  fetate,  \yould  there  be  any  use  or  employment  for  these  women? 
.1      A  most  of  the  w^omen  would  get  married  according  to 

the  American  law,  and  live  with  the  Chinese.  *^ 

Mr.  Donovan— Is  it  possible  that  the  Chinese  are  so  degraded  that 
they  would  marry  this  class  of  people? 

A.— Very  few  of  the  Chinamen  here  are  married.  In  China  the 
rule  is  that  all  respectable  women  shall  be  married;  but  a  large  class 
of  men  are  not  married.  In  some  provinces  there  is  a  system  of 
infanticide  of  girls,  particularly  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
jWomen  become  scarce.  I  have  seen  proclamations  in  China,  from 
•the  authorities,  against  infanticide,  because  there  were  not  enough 
women  for  wives  for  the  men. 

Mr.  Rogers— I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  your  experience  as  a 
missionary  with  this  people? 

I     A- — ^^1^'  success  with  this  people  lias  been  slow.     They  begin  by 
igoing  to  school,  and  we  gradually  teach  them  to  have  a  disgust  for 
idolatry.     That  is  the  first  point  to  be  reached.     During  my  labors  I 
I  have  baptized  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  persons. 
Q. — In  how  many  years? 
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\ — Since  eiphtoen  huiulicHl  ami  seventy-one,  properly  speaking.  I 
was  lioH'  some  years  before,  but  was  lecturing  up  and  down  the  coast. 

(I, — What  is  tile  Cliinese  religion? 

\ — Idolatry.  All  the  Cliinese  are  Confucians,  but  that  is  no  relig- 
ion. They  are  very  much  attached  to  their  faith.  Confucius  does 
not  teach  religion;  it  is  more  of  a  system  of  state  politics. 

Mr.  Doiioran — Are  these  ('iiiiiameii  aflectcd  witli  syi)hilitic  diseases 
before  or  after  coining  here? 

A. —  I  su|)|»ose  they  must  be — especially  tlic  women. 

Q. — noiTt  they  keep  houses  open  for  the  accommodation  of  boys 
who  are  willing  to  go  there? 

A. — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that.  1  am  told  that  white  boys 
are  accommodated  cheaper  than  Chinamen. 

Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  sworn. 

Mr.  Hrn/mond — Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gibson? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — In  your  own  language,  go  over  the  ground  and  tell  us  what 
you  know  of  the  subject  under  investigation? 

A. — I  first  went  out  to  Asia  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  I 
have  been  tiiere  several  times,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
country,  and  have  given  the  subject  some  thought. 

Q. — ilow  long  were  you  in  China? 

A. — DiJlerent  times;  I  never  staid  there  any  great  length  of  time. 
I  suppose  I  have  been  all  through  Asia — perhaps  was  in  China  two 
years  altogether.     I  have  been  there  five  or  six  times. 

Q. — Have  you  occupied  any  official  positions  at  any  of  those  times? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  the  Japanese  Government.  I  was  agent  of  the 
Japanese  Government  at  this  city;  about  sixteen  years  Japanese  Con- 
sul here.  I  was  a  dijdomatic  attache  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  that 
went  around  the  world.  I  have  prepared  some  notes  of  what  I  desire 
to  state,  and  will  tell  what  I  know  by  referring  to  tliem.  Our  first 
treaty  with  China  was  made  Ijy  Mr.  Keed  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  Subsequently  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  Washington,  then  act- 
ing as  Ambassador  for  China,  made  a  supplemental  treaty.  That 
was,  supplemental  articles  of  agreement  relating  to  specific  things. 
They  became  thereby  a  part  of  the  original  treaty,  so  the  Burlingame 
treaty  is  not  a  separate  treaty  at  all,  but  merely  an  addenda  to  the 
original  Reed  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  abro- 
gation of  one  i)art  would  work  an  abrogation  of  the  whole.  ]\Iost  of 
the  privileges  that  Americans  enjoy  in  China  are  not  derived  so  much 
from  the  specifications  of  the  treaty  as  from  the  "favored  nation" 
clause  of  the  treaty.  Tliis  clause  is  to  the  effect  that  the  power  mak- 
ing tlie  treaty  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  any 
nation  having  a  more  favorable  treaty  witli  China.  If  you  were  to 
abrogate  that  treaty  entirely  you  would  still  be  governed  in  your 
relations  witli  China  by  international  law.  By  so  doing,  therefore, 
nothing  would  be  gained,  while  our  citizens  would  lose  their  protec- 
tion which  they  now  enjoy  in  China.  The  Federal  Government 
would  then  have  the  power  to  prevent  immigration  altogether,  but 
the  abrogation  of  our  treaty  would  effect  nothing. 

(.1. — The  treaty  only  opens  six  ports  to  Americans,  while  all  of  the 
United  .States  is  open  to  Chinamen? 

A. — That  is  a  mistake.  Americans  have  access  to  all  parts  of  China 
— they  go  anywhere  they  please.    We  get  privileges  not  mentioned  in 
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lie  Burlingame  treaty,  by  virtue  of  the  "most  favored  nation"  pro- 

nsion,  and  wo  have  to  examine  all  those  treaties  to  know  exactly  to 

^vhat  we  are  entitled.     Americans  in  China  arc  under  the  rule  of  the 

Vmerican  Consul.     They  wander  around  the  countrv  at  will  and  in 

■ase  of  their  breakni.c:  a  law  they  arc  tried  by  their  Consul,  and  not 

i>y  the  Chinese  authorities.     The   Burlingame  treatv  provides  for 

trade;  then  the  right  to  appoint  Consuls— Chinese  Consuls  in  Amcr- 

ca,  and  American  Consuls  in  China;  then  the  agreement  on  both 

^idcs  to  respect  liberty  of  conscience;  next,  prohibiting  the  coolie 

trade. 

Q.— What  was  understood  by  the  coolie  trade  at  that  time  in  China? 

A.— Merely  a  laborer.     In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  I  studied 

Smscrit,  so  that  I  spoke  it.     The  word  "coolie"  is  an  old  Sanscrit 

'.vord,  and  means,  in  India,  a  laborer.    The  word  "walla"  refers  to 

ihe  next  highest  grade;   then  "baboo,"  whicli  means  the  business 

;raan.     The  meaning  of  the  word  "coolie"  is  the  same  in  China  as  in 

Ilndia.     In  the  Burlingame  treaty  it  refers  to  the  coolie  trade— a  trade 

dn  labor — the  common  laborers.     The  importation  of  Chinese  here 

jwould  literally  come  within  that  definition,  though  I  think  this 

idifferent  from  the  coolie  trade  as  contemplated  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Donovan — If  this  is  the  coolie  trade,  then  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  is  engaged  in  it,  is  it  not? 

A. — Yes,  applying  that  definition  in  that  manner.  They  are  really 
engaged  in  bringing  here  coolie  labor,  but  whether  in  the"^  sense  of  "a 
coolie  trade  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Haijmond — Is  not  this  the  way  it  is  done:  A,  a  laborer,  con- 
tracts with  B,  a  contractor,  to  pay  his  jjassage  to  some  foreign  countiy, 
agreeing  to  work  there  a  certain  number  of  years  for  a  certain  sum 
,of  money?  That  is  the  coolie  trade  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Bur- 
lingame treaty,  is  it  not? 

A. — Yes.     I  think  any  contract  labor  would  be  forbidden  by  it.   It 

was  the  abuse  of  that  trade,  however,  which  called  the  attention  of 

I  the  civilized  world  to  it,  and  demanded  its  prohibition.     Instead  of 

making  or  keeping  such  contracts,  the  contractors  violated  them,  and 

the  coolies  were  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Fierson — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Americans  in  China  will  not  leave 
the  ports  to  go  to  the  interior  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
their  Consul  for  their  protection? 

A. — It  is  customary  to  get  permits.     I  don't  know  that  they  would 
;  be  traveling  entirely  at  their  own  risk;  but  I  would  take  every  pre- 
caution.    A  permit  of  that  kind  is  a  sort  of  security,  and  they  are 
used  in  different  parts  of  Europe  by  travelers.     Some  time  ago  I 
made  incjuiries  among  some  of  the  leading  Chinese  houses  as  to  the 
;  amount  of  money  Chinamen  living  here  send  back  home;  and  I  was 
■  told  that  those  who  send  back  any,  send  back,  on  an  average,  about 
i  thirty  dollars  a  year.     Some  of  them  do  not  send  back  any  money  at 
,  all.    A  few  send  more  than  that;  but  thirty  dollars  is  considered  a 
i  very  good  sum  to  send  in  a  year.    The  Chinese  generally  return  to 
;  China  in  five  years.     Their  average  stay  here  is  five  years.     In  regard 
!  to  correcting  "this  coolie  business— this  contract  labor  business— I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Consul  at  Hongkong  to  question 
!  these  people.     The  law  provides— British  and  American— that,  when 
the  people  are  ready  for  shipment,  the  Consul  shall  ask  them  certain 
'  questions— whether  they  go  voluntarily  or  not.     He  must  ascertain 
if  there  is  any  contract  to  labor ;  and  if  there  is,  he  must  forbid  their 
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coming.  \(  they  are  ;»11  liulit  ho  f^rants  clearance  papers  to  the 
steaiiuM'.  I  think  tlic  steanior  folks  are  not  to  bhimc.  I  think  the 
onus  of  the  whole  thins  lies  with  the  American  Consul  at  Jlong- 
koufj.  "  liy  enii.uration  refj;ulations  in  force  at  the  ('olony  of  Hong- 
kong:, all  laborers  under  contract  to  labor  abroad  must,  before  leav- 
inj:,  have  tlieir  contracts  read  or  translated  to  them  personally  and 
alone,  and  their  distinct  assent  obtained,  fourteen  days  before  they 
can  leiially  embark.  After  a  fortnight  it  is  attain  read  to  them  by  an 
emigration  oflicer,  and  inquiry  made  if  they  have  changed  their 
minds.  If  still  anxious  to  go  they  are  sent  on  shipboard,  where 
they  are  offered  by  the  Consul  a  last  opportunity  of  withdrawing, 
who  certifies  that  tlu-y  executed  their  contracts  voluntai-ily ;  and 
tluis  having,  after  reflection,  thrice  publicly  reafHrmed  the  fact,  they 
clear  legally  from  Kongkong."  [Witness  reads  from  article  in  Over- 
land Mo)itlih/,  written  by  himself.]  They  have  a  right  to  make  con- 
tracts, but  it  must  be  of  their  own  free  will.  Then  the  Consul,  having 
certified  to  the  fact,  grants  a  clearance  to  the  ship.  Where  there  is 
fraud  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Consul  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  he 
can  do  it  if  he  does  his  duty. 

Q. — Who  is  the  American  Consul  at  Hongkong? 

A. — Mr.  Bailey.     His  predecessor  was  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Hiujmoud — Supj^ose  the  Consul  desired,  in  good  faith,  to  make 
inquiries,  and  these  i)eople  were  brought  there  under  duress,  would 
not  some  influence  there  ])revent  them  from  disclosing  the  truth? 

A. — I  think  it  is  as  Dr.  Williams  says — what  is  needed  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  diplomatic  service  is  educated  interpreters  or  officers, 
with  some  kind  of  an  understanding  of  their  language,  who  can  go 
among  the  people  and  explain  to  them  their  rights.  Our  Consuls  are 
appointed  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  etc.,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is 
to  read  about  China.  Then  they  go  there  and  hire  a  Chinese  clerk, 
on  whom  they  are  entirely  dependent. 

Q. — There  are  thirty  thousand  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  and  yet, 
with  the  best  interpreters,  we  cannot  get  at  the  truth? 

A. — We  have  very  few  interpreters.  Gibson  is  one  of  the  best. 
They  are  more  afraid  here  than  they  are  in  China  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q. — Why  is  there  such  a  fear  here — because  they  have  their  own 
system  of  punishment? 

A. — I  suppose  they  have,  although  I  really  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q. — That  is  the  opinion  among  intelligent  people — that  truth  can- 
not be  ascertained  because  they  themselves  administer  punishments 
if  anybody  acts  otherwise  than  in  accorda^ice  with  the  will  of  some 
governing  power? 

A. — That  is,  I  think  so.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  the  organ- 
ization of  a  foreign  hostile  force  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  however,  to  tell  how  you  are 
going  to  administer  justice  when  Chinese  tribunals  of  that  kind 
exist.  It  is  practically  impossible.  The  Chinese  are  ver.y  deceitful, 
and  that  very  deceit  is  an  indication  of  a  weaker  race.  A  weak 
man  makes  up  in  lying  what  he  lacks  in  strength.  They  feel 
that  weakness  and  they  conceal  it  by  strategy  and  deceit. 

3fr.  Pierson — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organization  of 
these  six  companies? 

A. — Ye.s,  sir.  A  few  words,  however,  upon  immigration:  The 
United  States,  of  cour.se,  goes  with  Great  Britain  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  different  from  ours.     Her  policy  is 
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1  aggressive  policy.    She  desires  to  find  places  to  send  her  people 

) ;  she  wants  to  get  possession  of  territory,  so  she  sends  her  emigra- 

on   everywhere.      The   United   States  invites  immigration.     She 

ants  to  settle  up  her  waste  lands.     The  policies  of  tlie  two  govern- 

lents  are  quite  different.     In  regard  to  whether  the  Chinese  coming 

)  this  country  are  a  greater  benefit  or  a  greater  detriment,  I  will 

ly  this :     San  Francisco  is  already,  by  internal  revenue  returns,  the 

iiith  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States.     No  doubt  a  portion 

f  this  prosperity  is  due  to  Chinese  labor,  and  it  is  very  probable 

iiat  a  larger  number  of  white  people  find  employment  from  the 

■resence  of  the  Chinese.     A  certain  amount,  therefore,  may  be  good, 

lut  a  larger  amount  will  be  bad.    The  Chinese  are  bad  for  us,  because 

hey  do  not  assimilate  and  cannot  assimilate  with  our  people.     They 

re  a  race  that  cannot  mix  with  other  races,  and  we  don't  wish  them 

o.    The  Chinese  are  bad  for  us,  because  they  come  here  without 

heir  families.     Families  are  the  centers  of  alf  that  is  elevating  in 

iiankind,  yet  here  we  have  a  very  large  Chinese  male  population. 

The  Chinese  females  that  are  hero  make  this  element  more  danger- 

ius  still. 

Mr.  Haymoi\d — I  believe  the  term  "  hoodlum  "  belongs  here? 

A. — I  think  it  is  a  local  word. 

Q. — Might  it  not  be  that  boys  in  this  country  are  out  of  employ- 
ment because  the  Chinese  work  in  the  lighter  trades? 
A. — I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  that. 

Q. — If  the  channels  are  already  filled  up  with  other  labor,  how  is 
that? 

A. — We  look  upon  the  Chinese  as  an  inferior  race,  and  in  the  great 

.race  of  life  mind  wins.     We  could  use  them  to  do  our  inferior  work. 

Q. — They  do  the  light  work — the  work  that  in  other  countries  falls 

to  the  women  and  the  boys,  and  fill  up  the  channels  that  would 

otherwise  be  open  to  our  boys? 

A. — It  may  be. 

Q. — It  is  the  only  white  city  in  the  world  where  they  have  .Chinese 
in  any  numbers,  and  coming  from  the  lower  working  classes,  as  they 
do,  they  necessarily  degrade  labor  and  debase  the  moral  standard — 
injure  the  community,  in  many  ways,  do  they  not? 

A.— That  is  undoubtedly  true.  There  are,  however,  more  whites 
employed  here  because  of  their  presence  here.  If  white  labor  were 
liuplo'yed  in  making  cigars  we  would  have  to  send  to  Manila  for  our 
ijgars.  If  they  did  not  make  shoes  we  would  have  to  send  to  Lynn. 
1  was  asked  this  morning  to  what  I  attributed  the  presence  of  hood- 
lums. I  think  it  is  owing  as  much  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  as  to  the 
want  of  honest  labor.  Our  cities  are  filled  with  persons  desiring  to 
follow  city  callings.  It  comes  from  laziness,  and  a  low  moral  stand- 
ard. In  regard  to  this  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  it  should  be 
taken  hold  of  and  settled  in  a  statesmanlike  manner.  There  is  no 
doubt  great  abuses  exist  among  our  people  in  the  administration  of 
1  our  laws.  I  believe  that  our  laws  are  enough  to  check  this  immigra- 
tion if  thev  are  honestly  and  faithfully  administered.     Outside  of 

■  that  this  inatter  of  Chinese  immigration  is  regulated  by  the  law  ol 

■  supply  and  demand.  As  soon  as  they  find  out  that  their  coming  is 
unprofitable  they  will  cease  to  come.  Their  filth,  and  vice,  and  deg- 
radation can,  in  a  great  measure,  be  done  away  with,  and  it  is  hoped 

'  the  labors  of  this  Committee  will  be  successful   m  that  direct^ion. 
\  Experience  shows  that  the  average  gain  of  Chinese  is  about  lour 
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thousand  a  year.  A  large  poiii«Mi  tome  liere  at  tliis  season,  and  a  A 
largo  nunil)oV  return  lionio  in  tlu'  fall;  l)Utas  the  doniand  keeps  con-  i 
stantly  inereasing,  tlic  sui>i)ly  also  must  be  ke|)t  uj),  leaving  us  a 
gain  of  four  thousand  a  year,  about.  About  fourteen  thousand  arrive 
overv  vear,  and  ten  thousand  go  back.  Kach  man  remains  about  live 
years.'  I  do  not  think  tiierc  are  over  sixty-seven  thousand  ("hinanien 
here,  and  they  all  eome  from  Canton.  We  get  only  the  lowest  elass 
of  labon-rs  lu're,  beeause  we  get  those  without  money.  A  man  who 
has  one  hundri'd  dollars  we  can't  get.  In  China  three  hundred  dol- 
lars is  a  competence,  and  the  interest  upon  that  will  sui)port  a  family 
comfortably,  according  to  their  idea  of  comfort.  In  regard  to  immi- 
gration the Cliinamen  who  come  to  this  country,  all  come  from  the 
British  port  of  Hongkong,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  Great  l^ritain 
as  is  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  British  statistics  show  that  there  arc 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou.sand  Chinamen  in  the  Colony  of 
Hongkong,  and  nothing  could  iirevent  their  coming  to  California 
except  you  destroy  the  demand  for  them  here.  We  might  end  our 
relations  with  China,  in  the  hope  of  stoi)i)ing  Chinese  immigration, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Chinamen  from  acquiring  a  resi- 
dence in  Hongkong,  and  that  being  a  British  Colony,  we  could  not 
stop  immigration  except  by  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain.  I 
think  we  have  .sufficient  law  here  to  govern  this  whole  thing,  if  it  is 
only  faithfully  executed.  If  we  can  avoid  a  rupture  with  China,  and 
complication.s  with  Great  Britain,  we  had  better  do  it.  I  believe 
somewhat  with  Herbert  Spencer  in  relation  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  In  their  own  country  they  have  developed  into  a  lower  order 
of  the  races.  China  is  so  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  mountains  on 
all  sides  as  to  shut  out  improvement.  The  poi)ulation  have  been 
isolated  from  all  Asia,  and  for  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years 
China  has  gone  backwards.  The  opening  of  her  trading  ports  was 
against  her  wish,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  giving  her  light. 
Wliile  our  missionaries  have  done  little  indeed,  they  have  taught  the 
Chinese  reading  and  writing,  and  some  principles  of  philosophy. 
They  have  seen  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  steamships, 
etc.,  and  have  become  convinced,  in  a  measure,  how  immensely 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  they  are  in  knowledge.  The  Chinese 
are  in  about  the  same  condition  now  that  Europe  was  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  they  are  coming  up  very  slowly.  Their  standard  of 
morals,  of  course,  is  much  lower  than  ours. 

Q. — What  is  the  nature  of  their  central  government? 

A. — It  is  a  very  weak  government,  indeed.  It  is  composed  of  about 
seventeen  provinces;  but  the  Governors  of  those  provinces  are  pretty 
nearly  absolute  in  their  districts.  A  certain  amount  of  deference  is 
paid  to  the  General  Government,  and  by  foreign  powers  it  is  held 
responsible  for  all  damages  resulting  to  foreign  citizens.  These 
j)rovinces  are  practically  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the 
central  government.  The  rulers  are  appointed  after  a  competitive 
examination  in  the  Chinese  classics;  that  is,  the  works  of  Confucius. 

(^. — If  the  |)eople  come  from  Canton  to  California,  and  the.se  other 
sixteen  provinces  luive  little  interest  in  the  question,  nothing  we 
would  do  here  would  affect  our  standing  with  them,  would  it? 

A. — Not  a  ijarticle.  Canton  is  a  soutlicrn  province,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  men  there  are  more  lazy  than  they  are  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  most  undesirable  class  of  the  population. 

Q. — What  wages  do  workingmen  receive  there? 
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A.— When   I  was  there  the  rate  was  about  five  or  six  dolhirs  a 
onth. 

Mr.  Evans— Do  you  know  the  area  of  tlie  Ishind  of  Ifonjikoiifr'^ 
A.— It  is  about,  I  shouhl  think,  five  miles  across:  and  oXlong  ten 
•  twelve  miles  in  leniith.  ' 

<l  — Barren  or  productive? 

A.— It  runs  up  to  a  peak,  and  is  pretty  steep.     It  is  a  rock  rising 
ii  out  ot  the  sea,  and  is  rather  barren. 
Q. — What  is  the  population? 

A.— I  should  say  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand— a  little 
lore,  perhaps,  and  mostly  Chinese.  There  may  be  three  thousand 
tlicrs. 

Mr.  Hmjmond—Ai^summg  that  this  central  Chinese  Government 

'iiounts  to  little,  and  that  there  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  indejiend- 

iit  lu-ovinces;  that  this  immigration  is  from  Canton,  and  from  there 

lie— any  action  here  regarding  the  Chinese  would  not  effect  our 

imercial  relations  or  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  country, 

.uuld  it? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Donovan — Have  we  any  intercourse  with  China,  other  than 
1 1  rough  Hongkong? 
A . — Yes,  sir;  there  are  Foo-chow,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  and  other  ports. 
Inn  going  up  the  Yang-tse-kiang  Kiver,  Americans  are  numerous 
Iirre. 
Mr.  Pierson — At  what  do  you  estimate  the  American  population  of 
hina?     - 

A. — There  is  a  large  floating  population  in  China  on  account  of  the 
;id  climate.  There  are  American  firms  which  have  been  there  for 
,en  or  twenty  years.  Partners  come  in  and  go  out.  They  don't 
'•emain  there  a  life-time.  The  resident  American  population  must 
je  two  or  three  thousand.  The  Chinese  have  lately  commenced 
inaiu'  ini];)rovements.  They  have  commenced  building  a  railroad, 
ind  were  encouraging  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
employing  a  great  many  Americans  in  that  way. 
■  Mr.  Haymond — Your  theory,  then,  is  that  we  can  leave  China  out 
pf  the  question,  except  so  far  as  the  Province  of  Canton  is  concerned? 
!  A. — Yes;  except  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  so  disconnected, 
ihowever,  that  it  would  not  be  like  striking  a  British  Province.  The 
United  States,  I  suppose,  would  take  notice  of  any  damage  done  to 
;any  State,  and  China  would  do  the  same.  There  is  not  so  close  a 
sympathy  between  China  and  her  States  that  there  is  between  our 
States  and  the  General  Government;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
•an  equal  political  bond. 

;  Mr.  Donovan — Are  not  most  of  the  lepers,  and  persons  afflicted 
■with  elephantiasis  and  these  other  diseases,  inhabitants  of  Canton — 
fare  they  not  as  numerous  there  as  in  any  other  part  of  China? 
•  A.— I  should  suppose  so,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  mostly  found 
iin  southern  countries  and  low  lands.  That  being  a  southern  prov- 
ince, we  would  be  more  likely  to  import  diseased  persons  from  there 
than  from  any  other  source.  '  I  have  not,  however^secn  a  great  deal 
of  elephantiasis  in  China;  I  have  in  India,  on  the  Ganges,  and  low 
lands. 

Mr.  Haymond— How  will  the  Chinese  compare  with  the  white  races 
in  morals?    Take  the  Province  of  Canton? 
A.— I  would   say  that  they  are  all  about  in  the   condition  that 
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Europe  was  in  tlie  eifjjlith,  tciitli.  or  twelfth  eontiirios — in  the  dark 
ages,  wluMi  the  morals  were  very  low,  iiKleed.     I  think,  perhaps,  that  , 
the  families  are  as  chaste  as  we  are;  but  arouiul  the  seaport  towns  i 
tiicre  is  a  floatinj^  or  boat  |x»pulation,  which  is  very  bad,  and  it  is  > 
from  this  class  that  we  draw  our  iinmi^rration.     The  architecture  ol,« 
Chinji  is  very  rude,  and  far  inferior  to  that  of  nations  of  the  pasti 
As  rejiards   magnitude,   they   have  some  lar{j;c   buildings;    but   the 
quality  an<l  style  of  the  work  is  poor.     A  large  portion  of  the  people 
in  China  live  on  rice  principally.     Many  around  the  .seaport  towns 
are  in  the  boats  all  the  time.     Tliey  are  born  there,  and  die  there. 
Tiiis  is  the  lowest  order  of  the  people.     Then  further  from  the  shore    - 
are  farniers,  who  till  the  soil.     They  area  sujjerior  class.     Going  bact  ixf 
into  the  mountains  of  China,  you  hnd  the  Maories,  which  are  a  Ix'tter 
class  still — an  entirely  dilierent  class  of  men.     Tiiere  is  a  j)eculiar 
kind  of  exclusiveness  about  the  Chinese  in  the  interior,  which  makes  4 
it  tiithcult  to  reach  them  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  changes  Oi 
any  sort. 

Q. —  How  does  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  this  city  compare 
with  that  of  the  Chinese  at  home? 

A. — I  have  l)een  very  little  in  the  Chinese  quarters  here,  but  I  know, 
it  is  filthy,  indeed,  and  that  they  are  very  much  overcrowded.  They; 
live  in  a  filthy  condition  here,  and  in  a  filthy  condition  at  home,  in 
their  own  districts.  The  buildings  here  are  crowded  pretty  much  aSi 
they  are  at  home.  Buildings  once  occupied  by  Chinese  are  unfit  for 
■white  occupation,  but  real  estate  dealers  obtain  from  them  double 
and  treble  the  rent  they  receive  from  the  whites.  The  street.s — the 
business  streets — are  in  a  passable  condition,  probably  because  the 
Chinese  are  compelled  to  keep  them  clean  by  the  municiinil  autliori- 
ties.  The  alleys  are  terribly  filthy.  Ladies  would  not  care  to  go  on 
those  streets  or  look  into  those  alleys.  I  think  there  is  a  class  ofj 
outlaws  among  the  Chinese  population  here  who  give  us  a  great  deal) 
of  trouble.  There  are  also,  as  in  every  community,  a  great  many' 
good  men  who  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  doings  of  the  evil.  Among 
our  people,  if  John  Brown  does  wrong,  he  suiters  as  an  individual 
but  if  a  Chinaman  does  wrong,  the  whole  race  suffers  for  the  act  oi 
the  individual. 

Q. — Are  there  any  Chinese  families  in  this  city? 

A. — I  think  not  any  to  sj)cak  of? 

Q. — Are  there  one  hundred  Chinese  families  in  this  city? 

A. — That  would  be  a  large  number,  I  should  think. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Chinese  women? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  of  these  women  ? 

A. — I  don't  know.  I  imagine  it  is  very  bad,  indeed.  I  think  that 
the  principal  or  only  remedy  to  be  applied  to  that  evil  are  stringent 
municipal  regulations,  thoroughly  enforced. 

Q. — That  would  be  a  remedy  for  those  things,  but  would  it  be  a 
remedy  for  the  injuries  which  that  race  inflicts  upon  the  race  with 
which  they  compete? 

A. — I  think  that  would  prevent  the  influx  of  the  vicious  class.  If 
we  were  to  make  them  live  as  Americans,  I  think  we  would  very 
soon  have  no  Chinese  here.  For  instance,  make  men  have  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  rooms  to  sleep  in,  each,  and  compel  the  observance  of 
sanitary  regulations,  and  tliey  could  not  aflord  to  work  for  the  wages 
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'  V  now  receive.    If  they  are  forced  to  demand  more  pay,  employers 
I  not  employ  them. 

\li\  Pierson—lliWQ  you  observed  any  chanjxc  in  the  charaeter  of 
I  •  Cliinese  for  tlie  last  ten  or  fifteen  years — have  tliey  become  more 
ressive,  more  independent,  more  apt  to  assert  their  rights,  as  they 
111  it? 

V. — I  think  that  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  great  many  misguided 
lericans  put  them  up  to  it. 

^— Do  you  think  that  they  have  any  particular  love  for  our  insti- 
;ons? 

A. — I  don't  think  they  have  any  at  all.     They  come  purely  as  a 

itter  of  gain — as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.     If  it  is  profitable, 

y  will  come.     If  it  is  not  profitable,  they  will  not  come.     Tiie 

y  fact  of  their  retaining  their  own  dress  and  cu.stoms,  and  keeping 

mselves  so  entirely  separate,  as  a  people,  shows  that  they  have 

i.     Contrast  them  with  the  Japanese.    The  Japanese  who  go  abroad 

f  persons  who  have  money  to  spend,  and  they  go  for  pleasure  and 

iformation.     They  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  Americans. 

iir  dress  and  our  language  they  seek.    The  Chinese  come  abroad, 

it  to  spend,  but  to  accumulate.     They  maintain  their  own  customs 

il  language.     Tlie  Japanese  like  our  institutions.     The  Chinese  do 

t,  but  hate  us  most  cordially,  and  hate  the  Japanese  more  than 

V  other  people — a  hate  which  is  as  cordially  returned  by  the  Japa- 

-1".     Tliere  is  nothing  in  common  between  them.     In  eighteen  hun- 

ud  and  forty-two,  tiic  popuhition  of  China  was  four  hundred  and 

lirteen  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  and  thirty. 

hat  is  the  latest  census  that  I  have  any  account  of. 

Q. — Is  the  population  increasing  or  decreasing? 

A. — I  think  it  has  been  decreasing  lately,  caused,  in  a  great  measure, 

y  the  scarcity  of  women.    Theydrown  their  females  as  we  drown 

ittens.     Opium  has  been  a  great  influence  in  that  direction,  also. 

hey  import  into  China  ten  thousand  five  hundred  tons  a  year,  and 

le  native  growth  is  as  much  again.    The   importation   was  com- 

lenced  by  England,  in  payment  for  teas.    To  pay  for  the  tea  taken 

.)  England  required  a  vast  amount  of  silver,  and  the  British  Cov- 

rnment  viewed,  with  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  the  drainage  of  her 

ountry  of  forty  million  dollars,  or  fifty  million  dollars  a  year.    She 

ced  them  to  take  in  payment  opium,  raised  in  India,  and  they 

m  learned  to  use  this  drug,  until  now  it  is  a  universal   thing. 

.ium  smoking  in  China  is  looked  upon  as  a  vice,  just  as  drinking 

in  the  United  States,  but  the  people  have  acquired  the  habit,  and 

iicy  cannot  abandon  it. 

Sir.  Ilaymond—ls  the  killing  of  female  children  a  universal  prac- 

tlre? 

A.— It  is  among  the  lower  classes.  Nothing  is  thought  of  drowning 
a  female  child.  It  is  rather  like  drowning  kittens,  when  we  have 
more  than  we  want.  The  result  is,  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of 
men,  and  the  population  cannot  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  otherwise 
would. 

(l — Japan  is  a  young,  growing  country? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  Compared  with  China,  it  is  like  comparing  a  young 
growing  nation  with  an  old,  dying  one.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  are  the  same  race;  but  this  is  not  so.  I  hey  are  ot  abso- 
lutely different  origin,  and  there  is  no  sympathy,  no  sinnlarity 
between  them.    They  are  an  enterprising  people.     I  think  tliat  tlie 
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.Inpanoso  arc  of  Turkish  blood;  of  the  same  race  as  the  Turks  cl 
Anihians.     Hojrartlin};  the  solution  of  the  Chiiu'se  inimi.tiration  (jueiT 
tioii.  liowcvcr.  I   have  no  (loul)t  hut  that  the  (Jhinoso  ( lovcrnnier 
wouhl  unite  with  ns  in  stoi)pin.u  it  if  we  asked.     They  are  very  fon 
of  ariiitration,  and  would  willinj,dy  eomnroniise   the  matter.     "W 
could   thus  do   a   s^'eat   deal  of  <;o()d  without  friction.      Conimeril 
would   not    necessarily  he  endan.uered,  for  tlie   law  of  sui)i>ly  an! 
demand  will  re.iiulate  that  everywhere  tliroughout  the  Avorld.     If 
man  has  aiiythins  to  sell,  and  we  will  buy  it,  we  can  get  it.    Th 
Chinese  merchant  will  trade  here  if  he  can  get  his  prices,  or  do  be'Jf 
ter  tluin  he  can  elsewhere.     We  exi)ort  to  Cliina  articles  of  produc 
and  it  is  the  great  market  for  our  silver.     We  have  also  a  sort c, 
three-cornered  trade  with  (Jreat  liritain  and  China.     We  are  exporlj 
ing  very  much  more  in  value  than  in  imi)ort.     Silver  is  the  standarll. 
in  China,     (iohl  is  an  article  of  merchandise,  like  rice,  tea,  or  anyi 
thing  else.     It  is  the  market  for  silver — by  some  called  the  "sink  (y" 
the  i)recions  metals."     As  China  has  nearly  one-third  the  population 
of  the  world,  they  require  an  immense  amount  of  moncj' to  carry  oi; 
their  ordinary  business. 

(^. — They  could  spare   enough  of  their  people  to   overflow  thii 
whole  country,  and  scarcely  feel  the  difference,  could  they  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  But  all  their  ideas  are  against  it.  They  are  ai 
exclusive  race,  and  it  is  only  by  determined  effort  that  that  exclu 
siveness  has  been,  in  a  measure,  l)roken  down.  It  seems  to  me  tha 
if  our  Government  would  send  there  a  statement  of  facts  and  griev 
ances,  and  ask  the  Chinese  Government  to  cooperate  with  us  ii 
stopi)ing  this  immigration  in  a  friendly  way,  they  would  be  Avillin} 
to  do  it,  because  they  want  their  people  to  stay  at  home. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  two  races  to  live  in  this  coun 
try  without,  sooner  or  later,  coming  into  a  collision  which  will  re>ul 
in  one  becoming  subject  to  the  other? 

A. — No,  sir.    One  will  have  to  be  subject  to  the  other. 


THIRD  DAY. 

San  Francisco,  April  14th,  187G. 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.   E.  J.   LEWIS,  ON  BEHALF   OF   THE   SUB-COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED   TO   VISIT  THE   CHINESE   QUARTER. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  answer  to  questions,  stated  that  be  had  resided  in 
California  twenty-.seven  years;  in  Tehama  County  twenty-three 
years;  had  served  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  and  in  the  Senate 
two  terms;  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Investigation  Committee,  and 
of  the  sub-committee  api)ointed  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
Chinese  fjuarter.  and  continued  : 

We  went  through  the  various  quarters  inhabited  by  the  Chinese, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  whatever  information  we  could  concerning 
the  moral,  physical,  and  social  condition  of  the  Chinamen,  and  more 
particularly  to  ascertain  if  there  was  collusion  between  the  officers 
of  this  city,  as  has  been  intimated  by  persons  upon  the  witness  stand, 
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persons  violating  the  law;  whether  money  was  paid  by  tlie  Thi- 

to  have  tolerated  the  crime  of  gam  hi  in  g.  '  In  gointi;  throuixh  tiie 

reral  parts  of  the  city  we  were,  of  course,  known,  from  thi'  fact  that 

interpreter  was  well  known.     They  were  also  infurmcd  wiio  we 

re,  and  what  our  mission  was.     They  appeared  to  be  a  little  afraid 

what  they   called   the    "City  Hall   fellows,"   but  when   it   was 

plained  that  we  were  not  their  enemies,  but  were  there  seeking 

Formation  regarding  their  condition,  they  appeared  to  be  willing 

give  us  whatever  information  was  in  their  power.      In  going 

rough  the  several  parts  of  the  city  occupied  by  Chinese,  we  saw 

IS.  which  the  interpreter  informed  us  were  gambling-house  signs, 

the  houses  were  closed,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  our  visit  to 

it  portion  of  the  city.     They  read  "  Open  night  and  day;"   "  The 

)le  is  spread  night  and  day;"  "  Riches  and  plenty,"  etc.    We  then 

Isited  the  Chinese  Mission,  on  Jackson  Street,  where  we  saw  a  Ciii- 

iman  preaching  to  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  others.     We  then 

sited  the  Globe  Hotel,  a  structure,  I  think,  four  stories  high,  and 

)Out  one  hundred  feet  square,  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Dupont 

reets.      It  would   be  impossible  to  approximate  the   number  of 

linamen  we  saw  there  with  anything  like  accuracy.    It  is  used  as 

IChinese  lodging  house,  and  these  people  swarm  there.     In  one  of 

le  rooms  we  found  a  white  woman,  teaching  a  class  of  Chinese 

)Uths — about  twenty  in  the  class.    She  said  she  was  making  some 

rogress  with  them,  and  they  appeared  to  be  getting  along  about  as 

[-ell  as  white  children  of  the  same  ages.     In  that  house  there  were 

joms  eight  by  ten  feet,  and  smaller.     In  a  room  of  that  size  fifteen 

fhinamen  had  shelves,  or  bunks,  where  they  turned  in  at  night— 

[nd  they  must  have  been  packed  something  like  sardines  in  a  box, 

lear  up  to  the  ceiling.     1  suppose  the  ceilings  are  about  ten  feet 

ligli.     We  then  went  to  Dupont  Street,  and  visited  several  places  of 

lusiness  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  more  respectable  portion  of 

j)hinatown.     We  then  went  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  companies— 

[he  Sam-vup  Company— where  we  met  the  heads  of  these  six  com- 

lanies.      We   had  a   long  conversation  with  them,  first,  as  to  the 

lumber  of  Chinamen  that  belonged  to  each  company,  with  a  result 

follows : 

|3am-yup  Company InJm 

iTung-wo  Company i -'nm 

'  ong-chow  Company ^^  rm 

ing-yeung  Company 'i  ■>(  n 

an-wo  Company Qi  mo 

op-wo  Company ^"^'  -^ 

Total "^'^^OO 

That  I  understand,  is  the  number  now  on  this  coast  belonging  to 
use  companies.  There  are  some  Chinamen  not  belonging  to  any 
mpany.  The  companies,  I  think,  are  societies  for  the  protection 
"1  Chinamen  coming  from  some  particular  locality  in  Uiina,  or  in 
'he  Province  of  Canton.  Each  company  represents  a  separate  clis- 
1  rict.  Their  custom  is,  whenever  a  ship  lands  here,  an  interpreter  or 
inspector  goes  on  board  and  finds  out  the  locality  from  wiiicli  each 
Chinaman  came.  His  answer  determines  the  company  to  which  lie 
shall  go,  and  he  at  once  is  enrolled  as  a  member  thereof,    bo  lar  as 
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\\Q  coiiM  jititlier  from  the  Chinese,  they  do  not  pay  any  dues.  Tli 
Presidents  deny  havin;^  exercised  any  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  j 
have  imnished'otlendcrs.  We  could  jzet  nothing  i'roni  them  in  rel 
tion  to  their  contract  witli  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamsliip  (  omi)an 
Tliey  said  that  no  man  couhl  go  home  if  lie  owed  any  debts  to  ti 
merchants,  l)ecause  that  was  the  agreement  anions  themselves.  TJ 
steamshi|)  company  being  interested  in  shipi)ing  them,  agreed  n 
to  let  tliem  go.     That  is  all  we  could  get. 

Mr.  J'icrsou — In  what  way  do  the  companies  protect  Chinese? 

A. — By  atlbrding  them   means  of  em|)loyment — to  see  that  thj 
get  something  to  do.     They  see  that  they  are  provided  for  until  thi 
get  work.     The  only  restrictions,  as  far  as  we  could  understand,  wj 
that   none  could  go  home  to  C'hina  without  paying  the  debts  thf 
owed  Chinese  merchants.     I  understand  that  it  is  impossible  tog 
in  debt  to  the  companies,  because  they  advance  nothing.     There 
some  sort  of  a  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  (Company  ^ 
which   no  Clhinaman  can  get  a  ticket  without  the  con.sent  of  tl 
companies,  unless  he  pays  one  hundred  dollars  for  it.     They  say  th. 
the  reason  Chinese  come  here  is,  that  those  who  are  in  Californ 
write  back  glowing  accounts  of  this  country  and  its  wealth,  thi 
inducing  others  to  come.     Where  tliey  have  no  money  to  come,  an 
tliey  cannot  raise  enough  from  their  families  or  relations,  some  frienR 
will  advance  the  money  and  take  a  contract  that  the  borrowing  parlii< 
shall  refund  the  amount  loaned,  with  heavy  interest,  as  soon  as  J^ii 
can  earn  it.    There  is  no  company  contract,  as  I  understand  it.    Theii 
is  no  immigration  here  that  does  not  come  from  Canton,  or  withi " 
two  or  threedays'  travel  of  it.     Coming  to  a  strange  country,  ignorai:' 
of  our  laws,  language,  and  customs,  they  find  these  companies  al- 
absolute  necessity.     In  answer  to  our  question  as  to  the  inducemen 
the  Chinese  have  to  come  here,  tliey  said  that  they  were  the  same  i 
actuated  everybody,  principally  to  better  their  condition  tiiianciall.'! 
They  said  that  they  sui»i)0sed  the  antagonism  to  their  coming  hei' 
was  because  of  the  competition  between  Chinese  and  white  labo 
They  had  no  observations  to  offer  on  that  point.     AVe  asked  them 
they  had  the  power  to  suppress  gambling  houses  and  houses  of  ))ro: 
titution,  and  to  compel,  the  people  to  keep  clean.     They  said  they  ha 
not.     They  could  advise,  but  could  not  compel.     They  said  they  ha 
sent  home  proclamations  saying  that  there  was  no  labor  here  for  an 
more  of  them,  and  advising  them  to  stay  at  home.     They  had  a 
many  here  now  as  could  be  made  useful.     They  said  that  furtke 
Chinese  immigration  would  be  injurious  to  all  concerned.     We  le! 
the  Presidents  and  continued  our  walk  through  Chinatown.     W 
went  into  places  so  filthy  and  dirty  I  cannot  see  how  these  peopl 
live  there.     The  fumes  of  opium,  mingled  with  the  odor  arising  fror. 
filth  and  dirt,  made  rather  a  sickening  feeling  creep  over  us.    I  woul- 
not  go  through  that  quarter  again  for  anything  in  the  world.     Tli 
whole  Chinese  quarter  is  miserably  filthy,  and  I  think  that  the  pas 
sage  of  an  ordinance  removing  them  from  the  city,  as  a  nuisance 
would  be  justifiable.     I  do  not  understand  why  a  pestilence  has  no 
ere  this  raged  there.     It  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  on 
of  the  most  healthy  cities  in  the  world.     The  houses  would  be  unfi 
for  the  occupation  of  white  people,  for  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  b' 
possible  to  cleanse  them,  unless  you  burn  up  the  whole  quarter,  an( 
even  then  I  doubt  whether  you  could  get  rid  of  the  filth.     The  Presi 
dents  said  that  there  were  thirtv  thou.sand  Chinamen  in  this  city 
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Ind  thirty  thousand  more  in  the  State  outside  tlie  city.    From  one 
,^.  Jiousand  tive  hundred  to  two  thousand  tive  hundred  Chinese  women 

?'"«re  in  the  State. 


neje? 


George  W.  Duffield  sworn. 

Mr.  Ilaijinond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — Twenty-four  years,  in  San  Franeisco. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  occupation? 

A. — I  was  connected  with  the  police  force  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fty-three-four,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years. 

Q. — Have  vour  duties  called  you  into  the  Chinese  quarters  of  this 
ity? 

A. — Yes;  for  the  last  nine  years. 

Q. — Can  you  give  a  description  of  the  extent  of  those  quariors? 

hat  streets  are  occupied  by  them? 

A. — A  great  many  Chinamen  live  on  Pacific,  Jackson,  Dupont,  and 
'"•"fcacramento  Streets.     Those  are  the  principal  streets. 
! v'W    Q- — What  is  the  area  occupied,  in  blocks — about  how  many  blocks 
f  this  city? 

A. — About  six  or  seven  blocks.     The  whole  Chinese  population"  is 
lonfined  to  six  or  seven  blocks. 

Q. — At  about  what  do  you  estimate  tliat  population? 

A. — From  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  in  this  city  and 
county.  A  great  many  work  in  factories  outside  the  city,  mo.stly  at 
Black  Point,  and  these  come  in  about  once  a  week,  sometimes  oftener. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  building  called  the  Globe  Hotel? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  That  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Dupont  Streets. 

•  Q.— About  what  is  the  size  of  that  building? 
'    A. — About  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  five 
stories  high,  and  a  basement.     There  are  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  or  three  hundred  Chinese  living  in  it. 

Q. — How  is  it  occupied? 

A.— The  basement  and  the  ground  floor,  the  floor  on  the  level  of 
the  street,  bv  stores.  The  upper  stories  are  occupied  by  rooms  of  men 
making  collars,  tailoring,  etc.,  and  sleeping  apartments.  The  sleep- 
ing rooms  are  some  twelve  bv  fourteen,  some  smaller,  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  high.  Of  such  rooms  they  make  two  stories  out  of  one, 
each  about  six  or  seven  feet  high.  In  some  of  these  little  rooms  there 
are  onlv  two  Chinamen,  and  in  some  four  or  five;  m  some,  more. 

Q.— What  is  the  condition  as  to  cleanliness? 

A._It  is  very  dirty,  indeed— filthy.  The  Chinese  quarters,  as  a 
■whole,  could  not  be  much  filthier  and  dirtier. 

q—Bo  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  Cliine.se  women 
inthiscitv?    Can  vou  approximate? 

A —I  should  think  there  are  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand 
two  hundred. 

Q.— What  occupations  are  they  following? 

A. — Principally  prostitution.  ,     ^„  .  . 

Q._How  many  Chinese  women  living  m  the  Chinese  quarters  are 

not  prostitutes?  ,,    ,     mi     i    i 

A.— There  may  be  one  hundred,  but  not  over  that.    The  balance 

are  prostitutes.  ,  ,-x  x-       n    •    .^^^ 

Q.— Describe  the  situation  of  the  houses  of  prostitution,  their  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  the  habits  of  those  people? 
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A. — One  class  of  these  Chinese  women  go  with  white  men,  aiv 
anotlior  chiss  <jo  with  Chinamen.  They  live  in  very  small  jilacei 
some  oi  them  in  holes  six  hy  six  and  six  by  live.  The  Chinese  pro,- 
titutes  who  ^o  with  Chinamen  are  of  the  better  class.  Their  place 
are  cleaner  and  they  have  more  room.  Where  Chinawomen  go  witl 
Chinamen  they  will  not  allow  white  men  at  all.  I  don't  think  that 
is  any  doubt  about  the  women  being  bought  and  sold  like  shee. 
Sometimes  Chinese  women  escape  and  get  married,  but  when  the 
do  get  away  the  owners  try  to  get  them  back,  or  make  the  man  p 
them  her  value.  8ometimes  they  have  him  arrested  for  kidnapil 
or  crime,  and  then  steal  the  woman.  Sometimes  they  resort  to  ouJ 
Courts  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  her,  and  then  send  he; 
back  to  her  life  of  prostitution.  The  women  are  treated  now  a  gr 
deal  better  than  they  used  to  be.  They  used  to  receive  very  rou^ 
treatment.  They  have  not  been  beaten  much  lately,  because  t 
police  watch  them  and  arrest  them  for  beating.  AMien  they  becom 
sick  and  helpless  they  send  them  to  the  hospitals,  or  leave  them  fc 
die.  Sometimes  they  leave  them  with  a  cup  of  rice,  to  die  withou 
attendance.  They  take  no  care  of  them  when  they  get  sick.  I  havfli 
caught  Chinese  in  the  act  of  turning  the  sick  out  to  die — leaving 
them  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  street  to  perish. 

Q. — Can  you  approximate  the  number  of  Chinese  houses  of  pros 
titution  in  this  city  ? 

A. — There  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  or  fift3\  I  don'", 
know  that  there  are  so  many  now,  because  a  great  many  have  beef 
broken  up  within  the  last  five  or  six  weeks.  This  excitement  haj 
tended  to  do  that.  I  don't  think  we  can  find  in  this  city  one  hous( 
resorted  to  by  white  men  but  Avhat  has  been  broken  up.  The  resuh 
is,  these  women  must  go  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Picrson — What  particular  streets  do  they  occupy  ? 

A. — Principally  alleys — Stout's  Alley,  Spoff'ord  Alley,  Washingtoi] 
Alle3%  and  Sullivan  Alley. 

Mr.  Hayinond — What  is  the  condition  of  those  alleys? 

A. — Very  dirty  and  filthy. 

Q. — Are  there  many  Chinese  in  this  cit}^  that  are  married? 

A. — Very  few.  Sometimes  a  Chinaman  will  get  a  Chinese  woman 
out  of  a  house  of  prostitution,  go  to  a  Justice's  Court,  and  get  married. 

Q. — Taking  the  Chinese  quarter  as  a  whole,  is  it  as  filthy  as  it  can 
be? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    It  cannot  be  much  dirtier. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  in  New  York  City  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  any  part  of  that  city,  as  it  existed  twenty  years  ago 
that  could  be  compared  with  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — No,  sir.  The  Five  Points  could  not  be  compared  with  it.  The 
Chinese  quarter  is  dirtier  and  filthier  than  the  Five  Points  were. 

Mr.  Evans — liow  many  gambling  houses  are  there? 

A. — Very  few.  There  used  to  be  a  great  many.  I  don't  think  you 
can  find  one  now. 

Q. — How  many  were  there  six  weeks  ago? 

A. — Forty,  fifty,  or  sixty. 

Q. — As  many  gambling  houses  as  houses  of  prostitution? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  They  had  the  reputation  of  being  gambling  houses, 
but  the  policemen  could  never  catch  them.  I  have  not  seen  a  game 
of  tan  played  in  three  years.     In  early  days  there  used  to  be  tables 
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r  white  men — as  many  ^yhite  men  played  as  Chinamen.    There  are 

I  gambling  houses  running  now. 

Mr.  Donovan — Can  you  read  the  Chinese  characters  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Can  you  read  gambling  signs  in  the  Chinese  language? 

A.— No,  sir.     I  can't  tell  a  gambling  sign  from  anv  other. 

Q.— The  heads  of  the  companies  told  us  that  the  gambling  houses 
ad  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  and  paying  money  to  men  at  the 
ity  Hall  to  secure  themselves  from  interference— and  the  same 
ling  regarding  the  houses  of  prostitution.  They  said  tliat  if  we 
»uld  get  honest  American  officers  there  would  be  no  more  gam- 
ling  and  prostitution  in  Chinatown,  but  until  that  time  they  will 

•ntinue  to  exist.     This  was  told  us  by  the  heads  of  the  companies, 
le  six  Presidents  being  present. 
*!     A. — In  answer  to  that,  I  will  state  that  all  those  men  talking  to 
'tt«§jou  were  interested  in  those  gambling  houses. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  is  this  population  as  to  criminal  propensities  ? 

A. — They  are  a  nation  of  thieves.  I  have  never  seen  one  that 
ould  not  steal. 

Q. — What  is  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  whole  number? 
i^hat  is  the  proportion  of  men  who  follow  crime  for  a  livelihood? 

A. — I  call  a  man  who  will  steal  a  criminal. 

Q. — Then  nearly  all  will  be  criminals? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  their  spiriting  away  witnesses  and 
ompounding  crimes? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  will  do  it  all  the  time — from  tlie  Presidents 
rtiHown. 

Q. — Have  thev  some  means  of  settling  cases  outside  of  Court? 

A.— They  all  do  it. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  means  of  getting  testimony  outside  of  the 
ihinese  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  they  settle  crimes  whenever  they  can  do  so? 

A. — Sometimes  one  company  will  prosecute  another,  but  where 
iiii^ey  can  settle  for  money  they  will  do  it. 

Q. — Have  they  any  regard  for  justice  here? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  a  bit. 

Q.— How  does  their  testimony  stand  in  the  Courts? 

A.— They  think  no  more  of  taking  an  oath  than  they  do  of  eatmg 
ice.  Thev  have  no  regard  for  our  oaths  at  all.  Their  own  oaths 
hey  regard  as  sacred,  and  the  only  way  you  can  get  them  to  tell  the 
ruth  is  to  cut  off  a  rooster's  head  and  burn  China  paper.  They  fol- 
owed  that  system  here  in  early  days,  but  not  lately. 

Q.— Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  on  a  preliminary  examination 
ihere  is  testimony  enough  to  convict  a  man,  but  when  you  come  to 
he  trial  these  same  Avitnesses  testify  exactly  the  reverse,  or  else  will 
lot  testify  at  all? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  i  •      , 

Q.— Do  you  know^  anything  of  parties  being  held  m  slavery  ! 

A.— No  men  are  held,  but  the  women  are  all  slaves.  The  women 
ire  in  slaverv  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  _ 

Mr.  Pterson— What  proportion  of  the  convictions  m  the   Police 

'curt  are  Chinese? 
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J^ — I  can't  exactly  tell,  but  a  great  many  Chinamen  are  convictoi 
in  tlio  Polioo  Court. 

Q — Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  Chinese  opium  dens? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  every  house  is  one.  Ninety-nine  Cliinamen  out  o 
one  liundred  smoke  opium. 

(^ — l)o  wliite  people  freciuent  these  opium  dens? 

A. — I  think  there  is  one  on  Pine  Street,  and  one  on  Califdiiii: 
Street. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  white  jteoide  bein^  interested  in  the  l»u>i 
ness  of  Chinese  prostitution — receiving  any  i)art  of  the  profits? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  llaymond — ^\'hat,  in  your  ojjinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  preseiic 
of  the  Chine.se  here  on  the  industrial  interests  of  this  city? 

A. — I  think  it  is  bad.  They  are  the  worst  class  of  people  on  tli^ 
face  of  the  earth. 

Q. — Why  are  the  gambling  houses  clo.sed  now? 

A. — Because  the  police  officers  made  raids  on  them.  This  excit^ 
ment  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  How  long  it  will  last  I  can* 
tell. 

Q. — Have  you  any  special  instructions  from  the  liead  of  the  depart 
ment  as  to  your  duty  in  closing  them  up? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  instructions  in  regard  to  closing  up  house 
of  prostitution  ? 

A. — Since  Mayor  Bryant  has  been  in  office  he  has  given  me  instruc 
tions.     I  never  received  any  before. 

Mr.  Rogers — Are  you  a  regular  officer  ? 

A. — I  am  a  special  officer. 

Mr.  Evans — How  are  the  special  policemen  paid  ? 

A. — The  same  as  regular  officers. 

Q.— Who  pays  them  ? 

A. — The  Chinese.  We  draw  nothing  from  the  city  treasury.  W 
have  no  regular  salary,  but  we  depend  on  the  voluntary  contributior 
from  the  store-keepers.  A  part  of  our  duty  is  to  employ  men  to  kee 
the  streets  clean. 

Q. — How  many  special  policemen  are  there  in  the  Chinese  quartei 

A. — Five  or  six. 

Mr.  Haymond — Are  these  special  policemen  all  paid  by  contribi 
tions  from  the  people  living  on  their  beats? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Abram  Altemeyer  sworn. 

Mr.  Hcn/rnond — How  long  have  you  lived  in  California? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Q. — What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

A. — I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Einstein  Bros.  &  Co.  We  mainj 
facture  boots  and  shoes. 

Q. — How  many  hands  have  you  employed? 

A. — From  three  hundred  to  five  hundred,  according  to  the  .sea.soi 

Q. — For  how  long  a  time  have  you  employed  Chinamen,  and  ho 
many? 

A. — For  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  employed  from  tw 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Q. — Do  they  work  at  all  portions  of  the  business? 
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A. — Different  portions  of  the  business. 

Q.— ^\'hat  wages  were  you  in  the  habit  of  paying? 

A.— Most  of  them  were  contracted  for.  Thcv  were  engaged  when 
ley  didn't  understand  the  business,  and  taught  what  to  do.    At  first 

e  gave  tliem  fifty  cents  i)er  day,  and  as  tliey  advanced  we  increased 
icir  wages,  until  alK>ut  the  eighth  month  they  got  one  dolhir  a  day. 
,'e  contracted  for  them,  for  two  years,  with  Yu-chuydung  Company! 
■  e  made  contracts  with  them  to  furnish  us  so  many  n)en  for  a  cer- 

iu  price,  and  we  paid  the  money  to  that  company.  Thev  furnish 
~  as  many  men  as  we  want,  and  Ave  have  nothing  to  do'with  the 
hinamen,  except  to  work  them.  The  first  month  I  think  we  paid 
lem  fifty  cents  per  day;  the  second,  I  think,  sixty  cents,  and  so  on, 
util  in  the  sixth  month  they  got  seventy-five  cents,  and  in  the  eighth 
lonth,  one  doHar  for  each  man.  One  dollar  a  day  is  the  contract 
lice  for  two  3'ears,  and  they  work  ten  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Donovan — Suppose  the  company  gives  you  a  mar\  who  don't 
HOW  anything  al)out  the  business,  what  guarantee  have  you  that 
(»u  will  have  the  same  man  for  two  years? 

A. — In  the  first  i)lacc,  the  company  is  responsible,  and  in  the  second 
lace,  we  hold  back  from  each  man's  wages  a  certain  amount  to 
icure  fulfillment  of  their  contract.     Our  contract  provides  that  when 

man  goes  away  the  company  shall  furnish  us  another,  and  we  start 
dm  at  the  same  price  that  we  give  green  men.  When  they  violate 
he  contract,  we  appropriate  this  deduction  which  we  have  made 
rom  their  wages. 

Q. — How  do  they  hire  men — as  agents,  owners,  or  controllers? 

A. — We  tell  them  that  we  want  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  they 
:ot  them  for  us.  We  cannot  go  directly  and  liire  these  fellows, 
iccause  we  can't  speak  their  language  and  cannot  explain  what  we 
rant.  We  save  much  time  and  trouble  by  having  all  our  dealings 
vith  one  company. 

Q. — Have  you  any  contract  for  recompense  for  anything  they 
teal  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  in  case  a  man  is  dishonest,  or 
teals  anything,  the  agent  shall  be  responsible. 

Q. — Have  you  found  them  dishonest? 

A. — I  have,  in  several  instances. 

Q. — Are  they  honest  or  dishonest,  as  a  rule? 

A.— They  will  bear  close  watching.  I  think  they  will  take  things 
whenever  they  can  get  a  chance. 

Q.— Has  not  your  company  compelled  the  Chinese  company  to 
make  up  losses  amounting  to  four  thousand  dollars  or  five  thousand 
dollars,  from  your  Hayes  Street  establishment? 

A.— Y^es,  sir;  w^e  made  the  contractors  pay  for  all  the  goods  we  did 
Dot  find.  I  think  we  made  them  pay  one  thousand  dollars.  They 
found  a  good  many  of  the  goods  themselves  and  returned  thera  to 
us.    The  goods  were  found  in  the  boarding  and  lodging  houses. 

Q.— From  what  you  know  about  Chinamen  would  you,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  willing  to  trust  them  without  watching? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haymond—Do  you  know  what  wages  are  paid  Eastern  men  tor 
work  which  you  pay  one  dollar  a  day  for? 

A.— They  are  making  from  seven  dollars  to  eight  dollars  a  week 
there  now.  i-  i  o 

Q.— Do  you  find  any  of  these  Chinamen  who  speak  English  f 
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A. — W'l'  liavr  only  one  man  who  speaks  English,  and  he  is  th( 
interpreter.  : 

Q. — Is  tlic  employment  of  Chinese  lahor  liere  detrimental  to  thi  I 
employment  of  white  labor? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question   but  that  it  keeps  white  mei  i 
from  eoming  here,  while  those  who  are  here  eannot  get  work. 

Q. — Is  it  not  true  that  the  lighter  branehes  of  trade  and  manufac  i 
tures,  wliieh  in  other  places  are  filled  by  boys,  are  here  filled  by  th( 
Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — This  deprives  both  boys  and  girls  of  occupations? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

M>'.  Evans — Suppose  there  was  no  Chinese  here,  could  you  tint!) 
white  boys  and  girls  to  take  their  places? 

A. — We  have  tried  it  and  find  we  can.    We  find  no  difficulty  what  i 
ever  in  getting  all  the  workmen  we  can  employ. 

Q. — At  the  same  price? 

A. — No,  sir.     We  are  willing  to  pay  white  men  double  as  much ; 
We  pay  white  men  by  the  piece,  and  they  can  make  as  much  a;  ^^ 
they  can.    A  white  man  will  do  twice  as  much  work  as  a  Chinamanf 
and  will  produce  work  of  a  better  quality.    The  difference  in  cos 
will  be  very  little,  and  that  is  one  reason  we  are  changing  to  white 
labor.     We  arc  paying  white  men  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  tliree 
dollars,  and  four  dollars  a  day,  the  wages  depending  upon  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship. 

Mr.  Haymond — What  do  the  Chinamen  you  have  had  employee ; 
live  on  ? 

A. — I  went  into  their  boarding  house  and  all  I  saw^  them  eat  wai ' 
rice. 

Q. — Imported  from  China  ?  j(ft 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  do  they  dress  ? 

A. — Just  the  same  as  you  see  them  on  the  street — Chinese  clothe 
altogether.     They  wear  none  of  our  manufactures,  except  the  hat. 

Mr.  Lewis — What  factory  is  this  on  Clay  Street? 

A. — That  is  a  place  where  the  Chinese  make  shoes.  There  an 
forty  or  fifty  such  i)laccs  here.  i' 

Q.— A  re  they  skillful?  -^ 

A. — They  are  quick  at  imitation.  They  learn  soon  by  looking  on 
Then  they  go  off  into  business  for  themselves.  For  business  men  U 
employ  Chinese,  is  simply  putting  nails  in  their  coffins.  Every  Chi 
naman  employed  will  be  a  competitor.  The  result  must  be  the  driv 
ing  from  the  country^  of  white  business  men  and  wdiite  laborers 
White  laborers  could  not  live  as  they  do,  and  the  result  would  be  i 
ruinous  competition  for  the  whites.  The  Chinese  merchant  can  liv( 
as  much  cheaper  than  the  white  merchant,  as  can  the  Chinese  laborer 
live  cheaper  than  the  white  laborer.  When  such  a  thing  gets  ful 
headway  the  whites  will  be  displaced.  I  have  made  this  thing  i 
very  careful  study,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  t-hese  view; 
are  correct. 

Mr.  Evans — Why  did  you  employ  Chinese  labor  at  all? 

A. — When  w^e  first  employed  the  Chinamen  white  labor  was  ver) 
scarce.  Besides,  in  those  days  existed  the  Crispin  Society.  The} 
demanded  extravagant  wages,  and  manufacturers  were  compelled  t( 
employ  Chinamen  ;  but  those  days  are  all  gone  by.    There  are  plentj 
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wliitc  laborers    here  now,  Avillinc;  to  Avork  at  reasonable  rates. 

hen  we  put  an  advertisement  in  "the  papers  this  week  for  wijite 

bor,  we  must  have  had  one  thousand  applications  from  men,  boys, 

id  girls.     Another  fact  is,  that  when  Chinese  were  first  employed 

ire  were  few  boys  in  the  community.    They  have  grown  up  since, 

iwever,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  a  great  number  of  them! 

(^.— Is  it  not  a  fruitful  cause  of  hoodlumism  that  the  ChhiCse  arc 
riving^boys  out  of  the  legitimate  avenues  of  employment? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— How  many  boys  have  you  employed  now? 

A. — I  think  about  tifty. 

Q.— How  many  do  you  employ  altogether— men  and  boys? 

A. — About  four  hundred,  I  think. 

Q. — How  manj'  Chinamen? 

A. — AVe  have  about  one  hundred  left. 

Q. — Did  you  discharge  your  Chinamen  before  or  after  the  excite- 
lent? 

A. — We  had  discharged  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  before  this 
iiestion  was  broached  at  all,  and  put  white  men  in  their  places. 
\'e  have  discharged  about  one  hundred  since.    We  shall  dispense 

ith  Chinese  labor  altogether  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so.  The  only 
hinamen  we  liave  employed  now  are  those  engaged  in  making 
lisses'  and  children's  shoes — light,  cheap  work,  to  which  we  must 
rain  up  boys. 

Q. — Where  did  these  Chinamen  who  have  factories  learn  the 
)usiness  ? 

A. — They  all  learned  in  the  white  factories. 

Q. — Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  white  labor  can  be  used  here  with 
-  much  economy  as  Chinese  labor,  if  not  more  ? 

A. — Yes ;  if  light  machinery  is  brought  into  play. 

Q. — How  about  the  woolen  mills  and  tanneries? 

A. — I  do  not  think  the  tanneries  employ  anything  but  white  labor ; 
-ut  if  they  do  I  should  judge  they  could  change  with  advantage. 
A'ith  machinery,  espacially,  \vhite  men  are  better  than  Chinamen. 
\Ve  have  replaced  some  Chinamen  at  our  machinery  with  little 
vhite  boys,  twelve  years  old,  and  they  are  much  better  than  the 
-'liinese. 

John  L.  Durkee  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond—How  long  have  you  lived  in  California? 

A. — Twenty-seven  years. 

<.^. — What  is  your  business? 

A.— I  have  been  Fire  Marshal  here  for  twelve  years. 

(l — What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  your  office? 

A.— To  attend  fires,  look  after  parties  arrested  for  arson,  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  regard  to  fire  ordinances. 

Mr.  Donovan— ^y\vd{  has  been  your  experience  with  fires  in  the 
''liinese  cjuarter  ? 

A. — Very  bad. 

Q. — Do  fires,  generallv,  burn  much  there? 

A.— They  burn  pretty  badlv.  A  fire  in  the  Chinese  quarter  is  very 
troublesome  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  partitions  Out  ot 
an  ordinarv  room  thev  will  make  two  and  three  stories,  and  when  a 
fire  gets  in  "there  it  is  "hard  to  get  at  it.  They  are  the  most  careless 
people  with  fire  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.     There  are  as  many  fires 
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there  as  in  the  haltuicc  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  there  are 
not  more. 

Q. — You  have  been  throu.uli  a  great  many  of  these  buihlings,  have 
you  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  do  tliey  conform  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Board 
of  lSu()ervisors  in  rehvtion  to  tlie  fire  ordinances? 

A. — Tlicy  don't  conform  at  all.  They  are  more  trouble  than  all 
the  white  people  i>ut  together. 

Q. — Have  you  found  them  to  have  had  much  influence  in  gettinj.' 
orders  in  relation  to  fire  revoked? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  particular  instance — the  build 
ing  leased  to  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  on  Jackson  Streei, 
north  side,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont.     Have  you  had  any  trouble 
there? 

A. — Yes;  I  have  had.  They  were  putting  u]i  a  two  story  frame- 
building  in  an  alley-way  there,  and  I  notified  them  to  stop  it.  Mr. 
Gibson  came  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  got  a  ]jermit  and 
resolution  allowing  him  to  build.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor,  but 
passed  over  his  veto.  There  is  where  we  get  checkmated,  and  the 
Chinese  are  exempted  from  our  ordinances. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  controls  that  property,  and  leases  it  to  Chi- 
namen ? 

A. — I  know  from  heresay — the  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  Chinese  mission- 
ary— and  he  is  the  one  who  got  that  permit. 

Mr.  Haymond — From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  vou  come?  \ 

A.— New  York. 

Q. — How  does  the  Chinese  quarter  here  compare  with  the  w'orst 
parts  of  New  Y'ork  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  point  of  cleanliness? 

A. — I  could  not  make  the  comparison — this  is  so  infinitely  filthier. 
I  never  saw  a  place  so  dirty  and  filthy  as  our  Chinese  quarter. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  Globe  Hotel,  and  its  condition  ? 

A. — I  have  not  been  in  it  for  some  time,  but  wlien  I  was  there  it 
was  like  the  balance;  probably  a  little  worse,  if  possible. 

Q. — How  near  to  the  City  Hall  have  the  Chinese  extended  their 
quarters? 

A. — They  are  within  sight  and  hearing  distance  all  around  here, 
and  very  clo.se  to  the  business  part  of  town.  Property  around  here 
is  constantly  depreciating  in  value,  because  of  the  approach  of  the 
Chinese.  The  whites  cannot  stand  their  dirt  and  the  fumes  of  opium, 
and  are  compelled  to  leave  their  vicinity.  This  part  of  the  city  has 
grown  very  little  in  eight  years,  while  other  portions  have  growm  very 
much.  Houses  occupied  by  Chinese  are  not  fit  for  white  occupation, 
because  of  the  filth  and  stench.  Chinamen  violate  the  fire  ordi- 
nances, and  unless  we  catch  them  in  the  act  we  cannot  convict. 
They  all  swear  themselves  clear.  The  only  way  I  can  account  for 
our  not  having  a  great  fire  in  the  Chinese  Ciuarter  is,  that  the  wood 
is  too  filthy  and  too  moist  from  nastiness  to  burn.  It  has  too  much 
dirt  on  it  to  catch  fire. 

Rev.  A.  W.  LooMis  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 
A. — Since  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
Q. — Where  were  you  prior  to  that? 
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A.— I  was  five  years  in  Illinois  and  Missouri;  previous  to  that  two 
ears  in  the  State  of  New  York;  and  previous  to  that,  in  Clii'na— 
;'om  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  to  eishteen  liunch-ed  and  fifty 
'  was   most  of  the  time  at  Ning-po;   resided   for  a   few  months  at 
lacao,  Hongkong,  and  Canton.    I  was  a  missionary  there. 
Q.— Give,  in  your  own  huiguage,  a  description  of  their  condition, 
lorally,  socially,  and  politically;  the  manner  in  which  they  live; 
.'hat  they  work  at;  the  wages  they  receive;  their  religion,  etc." 
A.— They  are  all  idolaters.    The  laboring  classes  and  the  literary 
lasses  are  the  worsliippers  of  Confucius,  heaven  and  earth,  the  sun, 
noon,  and  stars.     Most  of  the  people  are,  in  a  measure,  Kuchlliists! 
They  worship  all  the  gods,  and  they  have  household  gods.    Their 
•ods  are  many  in  number,  and  are  mostly  deified  heroes.    The  Bud- 
ihist  religion  is  imported  from  India,  and  was  brought  to  China 
.erhaps  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  is  par- 
icularly  prevalent  in  Mongolia  and  Tappan.    There  are  some  tem- 
ples here  devoted  to  the  Chinese  worship,  and  are  usually  well  fitted 
,ip,  constructed  as  private  ventures.     A  great  many  people  who  wor- 
diip  in  them  pay  so  much  money,  others  subscribej^and  subscriptions 
jome  in  from  all  over  the  country.     They  are  less  attached  to  their 
religion  here  than  they  are  at  home,  and  a  great  many  become  very 
careless  in  this  country  after  being  here  awhile.    This  is  the  case 
especially  with  those  who  attend  our  school;  many  of  them  become 
nominally  Christians,  and  give  up  the  worship  of  the  gods.    They 
declare  that  their  gods  are  no  more  than  senseless  things,  and  they 
have  found  a  better  one.     There  are  some  here  professing  Christianity 
who  are  living  in  a  very  commendable  manner.     I  am  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento 
Streets.     It  has  been  in  operation  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two — Dr.  Speer  commencing  the  work,  I  succeeded  him.     Rev.  Dr. 
Condit  has  been  attached  to  the  mission.     AVe  have  received  eighty 
members — deducting  those  who  have  been  dismissed,  and  we  have 
sixty-tliree.     They  are  not  all  here  now.     Some  are  in  China,  and 
others  are  scattered  over  the  country  doing  work,  and  reporting  to  us 
frequently. 

Q. — That  dates  from  your  administration  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine?     Nearly  twenty  years  ago? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  seventeen  years.     We  have  had  a  school  that  length 
of  time.     The  Chinese  come  and  go.    The  population  is  constantly 
moving.     A  large  immigration  comes  here  in  the  spring,  and  many 
return  in  the  fall.     Many  go  home  to  visit  and  return  here  again. 
They  go  back  in  the  fall  so  as  to  arrive  in  China  in  time  for  the 
Chinese  New  Year.     They  have  a  great  attachment  for  their  homes, 
in  China,  rarely  going  out  of  sighFof  them.     You  find  the  Chinese 
almost  everywhere;  many  here   have   been  in  Australia,  many  in 
Victoria,  etc. 
Q.— What  is  the  condition  in  China  of  the  class  we  have  here? 
A.— Those  who  are  here  largely  represent  the  agricultural  class. 
At  first  the  immigration  was  confined  principally   to  shop-keepers 
and  small  farmers  in  and  around  Macao,  Hongkong,  and  Canton. 
Latterly  the  common  laborers  have  flocked  here.    There  are  not 
many  scholars  among  them,  because,  being  away  from  the  cities,  they 
have  no  educational  advantages. 
Q. — AVhat  wages  are  received  in  China? 
A.— I  think  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  month. 
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Q. — And  board  tlu'inselves? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  abont  tbnt.  T  tbink  servants  in  Hongkong, 
Canton,  and  Macao  receive  tliree  dollars  or  four  dollars  a  month, 
wbere  tliey  are  eni|)lt)yed  in  I'aniilies.  Tben  tbov  board  with  the 
families,  1  think      On  the  farms  they  board  themselves. 

(I. — How  much  will  it  take  to  support  the  family  of  a  labori 
man  in  Ciiina,  where  he  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  cbildren? 

A. — Three  or  four  dollars  a  month.  Some  live  on  less  than  that. 
Everything  is  very  cheap.  A  man  who  acquires  three  hundred  dol- 
lars or  four  hundred  dollars  is  rich — esteemed  comfortably  well  off. 
There  are  large  land  holders  and  heavy  merchants  there  who  are 
very  wealthy. 

Q. — What  is  their  moral  condition  in  their  own  country? 

A. — In  some  respects  they  arc  very  commendable.  As  regards  vir- 
tue and  faithfulness  between  man  and  wife,  the  Cliinese  will  comi)are 
favorably  with  the  white  race  of  San  Francisco.  These  Chinawomen 
that  you  see  on  the  streets  here  were  brought  for  the  accommodation 
of  white  people,  not  for  the  accommodation  of  Chinese;  and  if  you 
pass  along  the  streets  where  they  are  to  be  found,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  visited  not  so  much  by  Chinese  as  by  others — .sailors  and 
low  people.  The  women  are  in  a  condition  of  servitude.  Some  of 
them  are  inveigled  away  from  home  under  promise  of  marriage  to 
men  here,  and  some  to  be  secondary  wives,  while  some  are  stolen. 
They  are  sold  here.  Many  women  are  taken  from  the  Chinese  owners 
and  are  living  as  wives  and  secondary  wives.  Some  have  children, 
and  these  children  are  legitimate. 

Q. — These  women  engaged  in  prostitution  are  nothing  more  than 
slaves  to  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  every  one  would  go  home  to-day  if  she  were  free 
and  had  her  passage  paid. 

Q. — They  are  not  allowed  to  release  themselves  from  that  situation, 
are  thev? 

A. — 1  think  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  men  and  women,  so 
that  they  cannot  get  away.  They  would  fear  being  caught  and  sold 
again,  and  carried  off  to  a  condition  even  worse  than  now. 

Q. — Are  not  the  laws  here  used  to  restrain  them  from  getting  away 
— are  they  not  arrested  for  crime? 

A. — Oh,  yes.  They  will  trump  up  a  case,  have  the  woman  arrested, 
and  bring  people  to  swear  w^hat  they  want.  In  this  way  they  manage 
to  get  possession  of  her  again. 

Q. — Have  they  at  any  time  interfered  with  the  women  brought  to 
your  mission? 

A. — We  have  not  at  our  mission,  but  I  think  Mr.  Gibson  has  had 
interference  from  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  the  women  when  they  become 
sick  and  useless? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  some  on  the  street  that  looked  in 
bad  condition,  and  I  have  heard  of  their  being  abandoned  to  die, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  case  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  treat  these  people? 

A. — I  understand  they  treat  them  very  badly.  Women  have  come 
to  the  Home  with  bruises  and  marks  of  violence  on  their  persons.  I 
think  their  condition  is  a  very  hard  one. 

Q. — Then  it  is  a  slavery  which,  from  the  very  first,  destroys  body, 
soul,  and  everything  else? 
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A— Yes,  sir;  and  the  women  will  be  glad  to  escape  from  it  if  thev 

new  they  would  be  protected. 

Q  — When  you  were  in  China— from  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 

)ur  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty— did  the  term  "coolie"  havc'a 

•cognized  meaning? 

A.— The  term  "coolie"  was  introduced  into  Ciiina  from  India.    In 

udia  it  is  the  name  of  a  caste.     In  China  it  simply  means  a  servant 

here  are  no  slaves  in  China,  but  the  menial  work  is  all  done  by 

lese  coolies  or  servants. 

Mr.  Donovan— \\\vdi  wages  do  Chinamen  receive  at  home? 

A. — Three,  four,  or  five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.— It  has  been  testified  before  this  committee  that  a  Chinaman  in 

ihina  has  one  wife  and  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases? 

A.— A  man  has  one  wife,  and  she  is  mistress  of  the  family.  The 
;hildren  all  acknowledge  her  as  mother,  and  the  secondary  wives 

knowledge  her  as  such.     They  are  her  servants  or  associate's. 

Q. — Has  the  husband  a  right  to  hire  out  the  secondary  wives  for 
purpose  he  may  deem  fit— for  instance,  for  the  jnirpose  of  pros- 
tion? 

A. — ;I  don't  think  he  would.     I  have  never  known  of  instances  of 

at  kind,  but  I  have  known  of  instances  like  this:  A  man  who  had 
io  male  issue  by  a  certain  woman  has  offered  her  to  another  man  for 
I  certain  time  for  a  consideration. 

Q. — AVould  vou  consider  that  a  very  respectable  standard  of  mor- 
dity? 

A. — I  don't  think  so. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  China,  they  destroy  the  female  children 
,11  a  great  manj^  instances? 

A. — I  understand  they  do.  I  always  have  understood  that,  but  it  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  than  in  the 
northern. 

Q.— Do  you  know  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  issued  procla- 
mations, forbidding  the  killing  of  female  children,  the  principal 
reason  being  that  they  want  sufficient  women  in  tiie  Empire  to  satisfy 
the  men? 

A. — No;  I  don't  know  that.  The  system  of  morality  taught  in 
China  is  equal  to  any  that  we  find  anywhere. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  that  a  man  who  will  sell  his  wife  in  order  to 
get  a  male  heir  is  a  good  man? 

A. — I  do  not  indorse  that. 

Q. — About  how  long  were  you  in  the  Province  of  Canton? 

A.— Four  months  at  Macao,  and  a  few  weeks  in  Canton. 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  how  these  people  come  here? 

A. — I  think  thev  all  come  voluntarily. 

Q.— Do  they  make  contracts  to  serve  a  certain  length  of  time  in 
consideration  of  their  fare  being  paid? 

A.— When  men  are  too  poor  to  come  here  themselves  they  get  some 
one  to  advance  the  monev,  and  they  agree  to  return  that  money 
with  a  certain  advance.  When  contractors  here  want  many  Chnia- 
men  they  go  to  some  Chinese  broker.  This  broker  rushes  about 
town  to  get  laborers  at  the  rates  agreed  upon,  but  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed he  sends  to  China,  contracting  with  the  men  to  work  as  cheap 
as  thev  can.  He  advances  their  passage  money  and  retains  from  their 
\vages"^this  amount,  with  heavy  interest.  I  do  not  think  the  six 
companies  have  anything  to  do  with  it.     I  don't  think  there  is  any 
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coolie  trallic  oirricd  on  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  Peru  and  the' 
"West  Indies.  I  have  known  the  same  thine;  amongst  Americans. 
In  early  days  -white  men  came  to  California  under  such  contracts.  • 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  they  do  come  under  contract  to /; 
perform  certain  labor  to  repay  jxissage  money.  They  always  keepf 
these  contracts,  but  I  have  known  of  cases  where  white  men,  undei^ 
similar  contracts,  have  failed  to  keej)  them. 

(^. — Are  not  the  Chinese  comi)elled  to  keep  their  words  by  the  mis-  \ 
sions,  the  six  companies,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company? 

A. — There  is  an  arrangement  with  the  steamship  company,  that  nc 
Chinamen  can  get  a  ticket  without  a  permit. 

(^. — Then  no  Chinamen  can  go  out  of  this  country  without  your 
permission,  the  permission  of  Rev.  Otis  Gib.son,  or  tlie  permission  o' 
the  six  companies? 

A. — That  is  the  arrangement  with  the  steamship  company. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  Courts  in  which  they  try 
crimes? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  arrangement.  When 
trouble  arises,  the  companies  get  together  for  consultation  and  do  all 
they  can  to  settle  difficulties;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  criminal 
Court  amongst  them.  Of  course,  friends  will  try  to  assist  friends  and 
get  them  out  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Evans — Haven't  you  found  it  to  be  the  rule  that  people  of  any  : 
particular  nationality,  going  to  a  new  country,  go  to  their  own  people  j 
for  information  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  Irislimen,  the  Frenchmen,  the  Italians,  or  any 
people,  especially  when  they  cannot  speak  English,  go  to  their  own 
people;  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  C/hinese. 

Q. — Are  there  not  mercantile  associations  in  this  city  that  fix  prices 
and  rates  among  themselves  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q. — And  the  man  who  violates  their  rules  is  considered  an  immoral  ? 
man  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Donovan — You  don't  know  anything  about  their  tribunals? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  know  of  any  other  way  they  have  of  controllin; 
Chinamen — other  than  that  of  preventing  them  from  going  to  China 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  do  they  charge  them  for  commission? 

A. — I  believe  it  is  two  dollars  a  ticket.  j 

Q. — How  is  your  mission  sustained? 

A. — It  is  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  East.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Q. — By  American  people,  or  by  Chinese? 

A. — By  American  people.  Our  contributions  from  this  coast  are 
small.  We  have  a  system  of  contribution  in  all  our  churches.  We 
depend  upon  contributions  for  our  support,  and  would  be  glad  to 
receive  them  from  any  source.  That  is  the  case  with  all  churches 
and  with  all  creeds. 

Q. — You  are  employed  by  your  church  as  a  missionary? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  are  expected  to  elevate  and  Christianize  the  China- 
men? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q— So  you  try  to  elevate  them,  and  if  thev  hivo  nnv  «].nrfn^«,  ~ 
|ou  try  not  to  see  them  ?  ^     ^  ^  ^"-^  ^"^^  tcoraings 

I  ^--T^^e  work  of  the  missionary  is,  of  course,  to  try  and  do  -ood  hv 

jreachmg  the  gospel  by  establishing  Sunday  Schools,  an    bv  W^in^ 

imong  the  people.     We  read  the  Bible  to  them,  and  tell  tl^m  what 

a  Christian  life.     01  course,  they  are  not  easy  to  teach  ChrfJt  anitv 

)r  they  come  here  idolators.      In  morals,  I  think  thej    compare 

ivorably  with   any  heathen   nation   in  the  world,  and   in  Zinv 

fespects  very  favorably  with  ours.     Any  nation  ha'ving  a  gra  le  of 

lorals    superior  to   those  taught  by   Confucius  and   the   C  inese 

llassics  cannot  be  found-  and  if  the  Chinese  would  live  up  to  the 

?'~"§-i°^^'  ^.oes  *^ieir  practice  compare  with  their  theory'^ 
A.— i  here  is  the  trouble ;  and  the  same  thing  exists  among  our  own 
jeople.     ihe^Ameriains  go  to  church  and  hear  good  things,  but  they 
Jont  mind  them.     Moreover,  in  San  Francisco,  there  Sre  a  great 
lany  ministers  working  amongst  our  own  people,  while  there  are 
)nly  a  tew  of  us  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Q.— Are  you  in  any  way  interested  in  Chinese  immigration^ 
l^xT-T      \f^^\   ^l^  I'e.g'^i't^to  immigration  my  own  poshion  has  been 
jthis  trom  the  beginning:  if  they  would  stay  away  it  would  be  better 
[lor  them,  because  coming  here  they  learn  manv  bad  things  that  they 
would  not  learn  at  home.     I  think  contact  Vith  the  low  class  of 
JAmericans  and  foreigners  is  damaging;  and  these  excitements  which 
are  started  up  periodically  are  very  uncomfortable  to  us  as  mission- 
lanes. 

;  Q-~Tlien  the  people  who  come  from  China  are  better  than  the 
people  of  our  own  race— of  our  own  nation— and  those  who  come 
I  irom  other  nations  ? 

A. — I  did  not  say  so. 

Q-— You  said  they  are  damaged  by  contact? 

4-~I  think  we  have  people  in  this  city  who  are  worse  than  any 
Chmaman  that  can  be  picked  up.     Don't  you? 

Q.— I  don't  know  about  that.     I  think  our  people  are  better. 

A.— I  think  if  you  visit  our  Police  Court  you  Avill  find  among  our 
own  people  and  other  nationalities  examples  as  bad  as  vou  can  among 
the  Chinese.  You  will  find  they  can  swear  as  hard,'if  not  harder, 
than  any  Chinaman. 

Q. — As  a  race  are  the  Chinese  honest  or  dishonest? 

A. — Honest. 

Q. — Were  the  servants  you  employed  Christian  Chinamen  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  always. 

Q. — Were  they  influenced  by  your  teachings? 

A. — I  hope  so. 

Q. — Governor  Low  testified,  the  other  day,  that  no  man  will  hire  a 
Chinaman  in  China  without  requiring  of  him  a  bond  to  guard 
against  loss  by  theft,  because  it  is  considered  that  every  Chinaman 
must  necessarily  steal  some  time  or  other.    How  is  that? 

A. — I  never  required  bonds,  nor  have  my  missionary  friends.  I 
don't  think  there  are  more  thieves  among  them  than  there  are 
amongst  our  own  people,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
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ForUTIl    DAY. 

San  Fkancisco,  A]»iil  loth,  1876. 

J  AS.  \l.  JiotiKKs  sworn. 

Mr.  Ila;/nt(ni(l — How  \on<x  have  you  resided  in  ('alilornia? 

A. — Twenty-seven  years. 

Q — How  nnieli  of  that  time  has  been  spent  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Six  years. 

Q. — Wliat  lias  heen  your  oecui)ation? 

A. — Durinjj;  tiie  last  lour  or  live  years,  a  police  officer*. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  cjuarter  of  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — About  how  much  territory  does  it  cover? 

A. — About  six  or  ei^lit  blocks,  I  think. 

Q. — What  is  its  con(iition  in  relation  to  cleanliness? 

A. — Filthy  in  the  extreme,  so  far  as  the  inside  is  concerned.  There 
are  some  stores  on  Sacramento  Street  that  are  clean. 

Q. — IIow  docs  it  com|)are  with  the  worst  portions  of  Eastern  cities? 

A. — I  never  saw  any  part  of  New-  York,  where  I  was  born,  that 
would  compare  with  anythino;  we  have  in  Chinatown.  It  is  wor.se 
than  anytliin.tr  there.  I  don't  think  they  would  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  New  York  an  hour.  You  can't  see  Chinatown  in  pa.ssing  through 
the  streets;  you  must  go  through  the  alleys  and  the  houses. 

Q. — To  what  purposes  are  the  alleys  devoted? 

A. — Partly  devoted  to  prostitution.  There  is  a  part  which  are  tlie 
rendezvous  of  thieves— Cooper's  Alley,  for  instance. 

Q. — IIow  are  these  women  held? 

A. — As  slaves — bought  and  .sold.  They  are  held  as  prostitutes,  and 
are  obliged  by  what  tliey  call  their  mother,  the  head  woman  or  boss 
of  the  in.stitution,to  stand  at  the  windows  and  doors  and  solicit  pros- 
titution. Most  of  the  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  are  patronized 
by  whites,  by  young  men  and  old  ones.  I  have  taken  boys  of  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  out  of  tliese  houses.  The  sched- 
ule of  prices  is  such  that  the  boys  can  atibrd  to  go  there  and  patron- 
ize them.  The  women  are  treated  according  to  their  behavior.  If 
they  solicit  prostitution,  and  make  money  pretty  well,  they  are  treated 
pretty  w^ell ;  otherwise  they  are  fearfully  beaten.  When  they  become 
sick  and  helpless,  they  are  taken  care  of  according  to  the  Chinese 
fashion.  About  three  years  ago  Chief  Crowley  detailed  me  to  shut 
up  houses  of  prostitution  in  Cliinatown.  On  one  occasion  I  caught 
a  woman  soliciting,  and  told  her  to  come  with  me.     She  said  she  had 

the .     I  thougiit  she  meant  the  venereal  disease,  but  she  i)ulled 

up  her  clotlies  and  .showed  me  that  she  had  the  .'-mall-pox;  yet  she 
was  sitting  there  soliciting  ])rostitution  from  white  people.  These 
women  dare  not  leave  their  places,  they  are  so  filled  with  fear  of 
their  owners.  There  have  been  attempts  made  to  escape,  but  the 
women  have  been  so  badly  beaten  that  they  have  rushed  to  the  i)olice 
officers  for  protection.  The  women  are  sold  for  from  four  hundred 
dollars  to  six  hundred  dollars,  and  receive  a  red  paper  certifying 
that  they  shall  be  free,  but  by  the  time  they  have  .served  out  their 
time  they  are  snatched  up  and  run  off  to  some  other  place,  where 
they  are' forced  to  go  through  the  same  course.  There  is  really  no 
escape  from  tlie  life.  The  owners  of  these  women  will  invoke,  indi- 
rectly, the  aid  of  the  law,  in  order  to  regain  possession  of  escapes 
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hey  have  them  arrested  for  larceny,  or  some  crime,  and  as  soon  as 
ley  get  the  teniales  tlie  cases  dro])  throufili. 
Q.— Do  you  know  the  Globe  Hotel  here? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Is  that  a  fair  type  of  the  manner  in  whit-li  the  Chinese  live? 

A.— No,  sir;  it  is  an  improvement.     It  shows  not  the  best  phase, 

lit  it  is  above  the  average.     The  lower  portion  of  that  building  is  a 

■staurant,  and  two  gambling  halls,  a  short  time  ago,  and  a  pawn 

hop.     The  upper  stories  are  rooms  which  are  iirettv  thicklv  tilled. 

'hey  hire  out  each  room  as  a  separate  habitation,  "and  tilfit  with 

"hinamen.     Where  the  rooms  are  eigliteen  feet  high,  thev  put  in 

hree  floors,  sometimes  four.     Then  they  build  bunks  or  i»latforms  all 

round,  and  up  to  the  ceiling  of  each  little  room.     In  Coojter's  Alley 

hey  have  rooms  six  feet  Mide,  six  feet  long,  and  six  high,  where  live 

a- six  Chinamen  regularly  sleep,  and  a  stench  arises  from  them  whirh 

t  is  impossible  to  describe.     I  cannot  tell  how  many  occupy  the 

dobe  Hotel  now.     On  one  occasion  I   took  seventy-tive  from  one 

oom,  and  locked  them  up  for  violating  the  "cubic  air  "  ordinance. 

That  was  from  a  garret,  the  ceiling  so  low  that  I  could  not  stand 

ipright.     During  two  months  I  arrested  eight  hundred  Cliinamen 

or  violating  that  ordinance.    The  Globe  Hotel  has  been  referred  to 

IS  a  sample  of  Chinatown.     It  is  not.     Chinatown  is  worse  every  way 

han  is  that  building.     The  underground  dens  are  fit  samples,  places 

where  only  three,  four,  and  five  Cliinamen  can  possibly  sleep.    iSuch 

I'laces  Ave  find  in   Bartlett  and   Cooper  Alleys,  where  hlth  reigns 

~ui)reme. 

ll. — The  population  of  Chinatown  has  been  estimated  at  thirty 
ihuusand.  What  proportion  of  that  population  lives  on  the  fruits 
of  crime — prostitution,  gambling,  etc.? 

A. — I  cannot  tell.  The  money  in  the  houses  of  prostitution  is  col- 
lected by  bosses,  and  paid  to  men  occupying  higher  positions  among 
the  Chinese.  The  merchants  own  these  places ;  some  merchants  own 
three  and  four  of  these  houses.  That  has  been  stated  to  me  by 
Chinamen. 

Q. — How  many  houses  of  prostitution  are  there  in  the  Chinese 
quarter? 

A. — I  should  say  two  hundred;  all  the  alleys   are  full  of  them. 
There  are  from  two  to  four  women,  and  more,  in  each  house. 
Q. — How  many  gambling  houses? 

A. — A  great  many.  The  number  has  decreased  lately.  I  should 
judge  tha't,  before  this  excitement,  there  were  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and,  including  lottery  ticket 
houses,  fully  five  hundred.  They  draw  their  lotteries  twice  a  day— at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  are 
patronized  by  many  white  people.  Eight  hundred  people  would  be 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  engaged  in  and  about  houses  of  prosti- 
tution. There  is  not  a  Chinaman  but  what  gambles.  I  believe  there 
arc  verv  few  Chinamen  but  what  are  thieves.  I  know  some  six  or 
eight  Cliinamen  in  this  town  that  are  reliable;  but  they  are,  as  a 
nation,  thieves.  That  judgment  is  based  upon  my  experience  as  an 
otHcer.  I  have  been  called  into  families  where  larcenies  have 
occurred,  and  have  nearly  always  found  the  thief  to  be  the  honest, 
trusted  Chinese  servant.  The  whole  Chinese  population  may  be 
ivoarded  as  being  criminal.  In  Court,  we  cannot  believe  their  testi- 
mony.    They  will  swear  to  anything.     I  have  had  them  come  to  me 
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to  ask  mo  how  imiiiy  witnesses  would  be  rcqiiirod  to  convict  menj 
Tliey  will  i»ro(hu'C  enough  witnesses  to  either  convict  or  acquit,  aa 
tiie  case  nitiy  be. 

(J — Is  it  not  unch'rstood  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  Chinese  tribu- 
nal here  which  settles  matters,  and  determines  whether  Chinamen, 
arrested  on  criminal  ])rocesses  emanatint;-  from  our  Courts,  shall  be 
acquitted  or  not? 

A. — 1  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  such  a  tribimal 
exists.  I  only  know  that  when  a  Chinaman  swears  differently  from 
what  they  want  liim  to  his  life  is  in  danger.  A  Chinaman  has  just 
returned  here  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  A  man  was  killed  by 
acciilent.  and  he  was  notified  that  he  must  pay  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. His  partner  Imd  a  knife  stuck  in  his  back  on  Jackson  Street, 
and  he  was  told  tliat  he  must  i)ay  twelve  hundred  dollars.  He  asked 
me  what  he  should  do,  and  I  said  not  to  pay  it.  He  said  they  would 
kill  him,  or  get  Chinamen  to  swear  him  into  State  Prison.  They 
sometimes,  in  that  way,  use  oar  Courts  to  enforce  their  orders,  just 
as  policy  may  direct.  They  have  no  regard  for  our  laws,  and  obey; 
them,  so  far  as  they  do,  only  through  fear.  | 

Q. — Did  you  .say  that  you  suppressed  houses  of  prostitution  ?  I 

A. — I  did  not  suppress  them  ;  I  kept  them  closed.  I  could  not  \ 
turn  the  inmates  into  the  streets;  but  I  watched,  and  notified  men 4 
and  boys  going  there  that  if  they  went  in  I  would  arrest  them.  t 

Q. — Would  they  not  open  when  you  were  away? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  entirely  suppress  them,  for 
they  naturally  will  oi)en  ;  but  they  can  be  kept  closed,  and  the  busi- • 
ness  made  unprofitable.  There  is  no  ordinance  that  cannot  be 
enforced,  and  I  presume  the  ordinances  \ve  have  are  sufficient  to 
keep  these  houses  all  closed.  They  have  all  been  closed  since  Mayor 
Bryant  has  gone  into  office.  I  believe  he  issued  an  order  for  the 
closing  of  gambling  houses,  too;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  they  have 
been  closed — for  the  present,  at  least. 

Mr.  Picrson — Are  you  a  regular  or  local  officer? 

A. — Regular. 

Q. — How  are  local  policemen  paid  ? 

A.— By  residents  on  their  beats.  In  the  Chinese  quarter  they  are 
paid  by  Chinese.  They  have  no  regular  price,  but  get  all  they  can, 
as  is  natural. 

3Ir.  Haymond — When  did  you  close  up  these  houses? 

A.— During  the  latter  part  of  Chief  Crowley's  administration.  I 
was  detailed  by  him  to  look  after  gambling  houses  and  houses  of 
prostitution  in  Chinatown,  and  was  on  that  duty  until  the  Chief 
went  out.  When  there  was  a  change  I  was  detailed  to  other  duties. 
Upon  the  advent  of  Chief  Cockrill  I  was  placed  on  the  detective 
force.  It  don't  require  a  large  force  to  close  these  houses.  I  canclo 
it  all  in  one  night.  Arrest  the  inmates  of  one,  and  it  travels  like 
electricity  from  one  to  another,  and  in  ten  minutes  every  one  will  be 
shut  up,  and  the  doors  will  be  barricaded. 

Q. — If  the  liouses  of  i)rostitution  were  broken  up,  and  these  dens 
cleaned  out,  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  Chinese  people? 
Would  it  increase  or  diminish  them? 

A. — Decrease  them,  because  if  locked  up  in  prison  there  will  be  so 
many  out  of  the  way.  AVhen  turned  out  they  would  either  have  to 
go  to  work  or  leave  this  })art  of  the  country.  If  we  take  away  all 
their  temptations  to  commit  crime  we  might  make  them  more  hon- 
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than  they  are.    It  might  not  keep  many  from  coming  here  but  it 
[ould  stop  the  importation  of  vile  creatures  and  criminal'^      ' 
9~S?  ^'^^  know  what  wages  local  i)olicemen  get  on  an  averaf^e'' 
A.— i  hey  get  al    they  can.    The  exact  amounts  I  cannot  telfbut 
ley  are  all   good    beats.    The  officers  are  all  thorough,  first  class 
Ecers.     I  consider  them  as  fine  police  officers  as  there  are  on  the 
)rce.     I  have  had  them  to  assist  me  several  times,  and  have  always 
|>und  them  up  to  the  mark.     The  local  system  is  pretty  <rood  in 
Dme  respects— it  furnishes  a  guard  for  the  Chinese  quartcr'when  the 
3gular  police  could  not  do  it.     They  make  a  great  many  arrests  and 
|ecover  much  stolen  property.  '  ' 

Q.— Suppose  there  were  officers,  regular  policemen,  on  those  beats 
jceiviiig  no  pay.  Don't  you  think  they  could  stop  gambling  and 
prostitution? 
A.— Yes ;  if  they  did  their  duty.  There  is  hardly  an  ordinance 
lat  is  not  violated  by  the  Chinese,  and  not  one  that  cannot  be 
Enforced.  They  have  an  idea  that  money  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Vhole  thing,  and  if  they  want  they  can  buy  privileges— thev  don't 
inderstand  the  city  treasury,  I  have  had  them  ask  me  how  much  I 
rot,  how  much  the  Chief  got,  and  how  much  the  Judge  got. 

Mr.  Picrson — Do  you  know  of  the  Chinese  paying  money  to  i>er- 
lons   other   than    special   policemen,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 

themselves  in  their  business? 
A.— I  have  been  told  so  by  Chinamen.     Chinese  who  collected  the 
loney  told  me  of  its  payment.     The  Chinaman  was  Ah  You,  a 
:eeper  of  a  store  and  gambling  house. 
Q. — To  whom  did  he  pay  money  ? 

A. ,  five  hundred  dollars  one  month, 

Q. — For  what  purpose  ? 

A. — He  said  he  paid  it  from  the  gambling  houses  to  secure  freedom 

Ifrom  interruption.     He  said  so  much  money  was  paid  per  month. 

It  ■was  collected  from  the  games  and  stores — one  hundred  dollars 

[went  to  the  store,  and  the  balance  to . 

Q. — For  what  purpose? 

A. — Allowing  gambling  houses  to  run. 

Q. — How  many  Chinese  are  there  in  this  city? 

A. — Thirty  thousand,  scattered  all  over  town.     In  Chinatown  there 

are  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  thousand. 
Q. — How  many  Chinese  intelligence  offices? 
A. — Eight  or  ten.     They  are  rather  independent  of  the  com})anies. 

There  is  one  on  Bush  Street,  kept  by  Sam  Kee.     He  has  been  letting 

out  a  lot  of  thieves  lately,  but  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  quit  and 

find  the  thieves.     He  did  find  them.     I  took  steps  to  have  his  license 

revoked,  and  he  then  found  the  thieves. 

Mr.  Hai/mond — In  your  opinion,  what  influence  does  the  presence 

of  this  population  have  upon  the  morals  of  this  community? 

A. — It  is  disastrous.     In  the  first  place,  it  depreciates  the  value  of 

property.     At  the  lottery  houses  boys  are  allowed  to  jnirchase  tickets. 

That  is\he  first  step  in  the  direction  of  gambling.     Boys  frequently 

visit  the  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution.     I  have  seen  sinall  boys  go 

into  those  alleys  occupied  by  Chinese  women  and  talk  with  them  in 

the  most  filthy  and  disgusting  manner  imaginable. 

Mr.   Donovan— Do   you    know   if   the   Chinese    companies    have 

inspectors  who  go  down  to  the  steamers  whenever  they  arrive  and 

take  charge  of  the  Chinamen  who  land  here? 
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A. — Tlu'V  Imvo  told  nio  so.     I  should  judt^c  that  their  object  W£ 
get  the  im-n  i-tmsiuiied  to  eaeh  partirular  coinnany. 

C^. —  It"  the  ordinances  were  enforced,  and  these  i)eoi)]('  driven  outi*" 
of  tiie  citv,  wouldn't  it  be  simply  scatteriufx  them  over  the  State  and'W^ 
makiuij:  the  thin.u  almost  as  bad  as  it  is  now?  ^^^ 

A. — 1  think  a  ureat  many  would  k<'  home.  They  could  not  live  in  '  ' 
small  communities.     Criminal  classes  always  seek  large  cities. 


FIFTH   DAY. 

Sax  Franx'ISCO,  April  17th,  1876. 

At.frfd  Clark  sworn. 

Mr.  Ha-jimond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California. 

A. — Twenty-five  years. 

Q. — AVhat  has  been  ^''our  occupation? 

A. — Been  connected  with  the  police  force  nineteen  years.  For  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  been  Clerk  of  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  about  the  issuance  of  orders  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — There  have  been  orders  issued  to  the  captains  of  the  watches, 
to  instruct  the  officers  to  be  vigilant  and  diligent  in  the  suppression 
of  prostitution  and  gambling.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suppress  gam- 
bling, because  they  resort  to  so  many  devices  to  evade,  and  Chinese 
testimony  cannot  be  obtained.  They  play  with  buttons  and  strips  of 
paper,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  convince  a  jury  that  these  represent 
coin.  In  regard  to  the  vice  of  prostitution,  I  have  here  a  bill  of  sale 
of  a  Chinawoman,  and  a  translation  of  the  same. 

Witness  submits  a  paper  written  in  Chinese  characters,  and  reads 
the  translation  as  follows: 

An  agreement  to  assist  the  woman  Ah  Ho,  because  coming  from  China  to  San  Francisco  slie 
became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage.  Ah  Ho  herself  asks  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  to  advance 
for  her  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  for  which  Ah  IIo  distinctly  agrees  to  give  her  body  to 
Mr.  Yee  for  service  of  prostitution  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  siiall  be  no  interest  on  the 
money.  Ah  Ho  shall  receive  no  wages.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  Ah  Ho  shall  be  hi  r 
own  master.  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  shall  not  hinder  or  trouble  her.  If  Ah  Ho  runs  away  before  her 
time  is  out,  her  mistress  shall  find  her  and  return  her,  and  whatever  expense  is  incurred  in 
finding  and  returning  her,  Ah  Ho  shall  j)ay.  On  tliis  day  of  agreement  Ah  Ho.  witli  her  own 
hands,  has  received  from  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  If  Ah  IIo  shall  he 
sick  at  any  time  for  more  than  ten  days,  she  shall  make  up  by  an  extra  month  of  service  ti>r 
every  ten  days'  sickness.  Now  this  agreement  has  proof — this  paper  received  by  Ah  Hu  is 
witness. 

TUNG  CHEE. 

Twelfth  year,  ninth  month,  and  fourteenth  day  (about  middle  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three). 

The  Chinese  women  are  kept  in  confinement  more  by  fear  than  by 
anything  else.  They  believe  the  contracts  to  be  good  and  binding, 
and  fear  the  consequences  of  any  attempt  at  escape.  An  ordinance 
was  made  to  cover  this  kind  of  a  contract.  See  municipal  ordinances, 
section  forty-two:  "It  sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or 
attempt  to  sell,  propose,  threaten,  or  offer  to  sell  any  human  being; 
to  claim  the  services,  possession,  or  person  of  any  human  beings 
except  as  authorized  by  law;  to  solicit,  i)ersuade,  or  induce  any  per- 
son to  be  or  remain  in  a  state  of  servitude,  except  as  authorized  by 
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J,  whether  such  person  receives  partial  compensatumTi^^iT^ 

nsation;  to  be  enter,  remain,  or  dwell  in  any  brothel  or  ImS  of 

rAfh^i'fT  ^""^  '^  ^'^Y^''\  Xmvpo^^;  on  account  of  any  rea   or  pre 

Inded  debt  due  or  pretended  to  be  due,  by  any  person,  or  any  pis- 

ke  nioiiey  paid  for,  or  money  adyanced  to  any  person  \vheier  in 

lis  State  or  else^yIlere,  to  hold  or  attempt  to  hold  the  per'on  or 

^im  the  seryices  or  possession  of  any  Imman  being,  except  in  cases 

ithorized  by  law;  to  exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  control 

fev  any  human  being,  except  as  authorized  by  law;  to  demand  or 

^ceive  from  any  person,  any  human  being,  or  any  money,  or  thin' 

f  value,  for  or  on  account  of  any  real  or  pretended  claim  to  the 

Brson  possession,  or  services  of  any  person  who  was  bought,  sold 

eld,  claimed,  or  attempted  to  be  held  or  claimed  in  violation  of  this 

Iction;  to  threaten  any  person  for  receiving,  harboring  assi^tintr  or 

krrymg  any  person  who  was  bought,  sold,  held,  claimed,  or  attempted 

be  held  or  claimed  m  violation  of  this  section;  to  threaten  any 

jrson  lor  not  paying  or  promising  to  pay  any  demand  for  money  or 

ly  thing  of  value,  made  m  violation  of  this  section;  to  threaten 

ly  person  for  not  restoring  or  delivering,  or  promising  to  restore  or 

Oliver,  to  the  c  aimant,  or  his  agent,  any  person  who  had  been 

aught,  sold,  held,  claimed,  or  attempted  to  be  held  or  claimed  in 

lolation   of  this   section."     Under  that  ordinance  w^e  have  taken 

|9veral  convictions,  and  sent  the  parties  to  jail. 

Leung  Cook  sworn. 

Charles  Jamison  sworn  as  interpreter. 

Mr.  Hay mond— Row  long  have  you  been  in  Calforiiia? 

A. — About  four  years  altogether. 

Q. — What  is  your  business? 

A.— Keeping— occupied  in  store  of  Tung-ching-lung  Company  on 

Dmmercial  Street.  ' 

Q.— Do  you  know^  anything  about  the  organization  of  the  six  com- 
lanies— are  you  a  member  of  either  one,  and  if  so,  state  which  one? 

A.— I  am  employed  in  the  Ning-yeung  Company  as  officer.  I  have 
eneral  charge  of  that  company— write  letters,  send  letters  for  my 
ountrymen,  take  cliarge  of  their  mail,  etc.  I  am  President  of  that 
ompany.  When  Chinese  first  came  to  this  country,  knowing  nothing 
*  the  language,  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  along,  and  the  company 
"as  organized  to  assist  them  in  getting  employment  and  in  going 
'om  place  to  place.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  the  fourth  year 
tf  the  reign  of  Ham-fung— about  twenty-two  j^ears. 

Q. — Has  this  company  any  office  in  any  part  of  China? 

A.— No,  because  it  don't  need  it.  Its  sole  object  is  to  look  after 
/hinamen  here. 

Q- — How  many  members  have  that  company? 

A. — Since  the  reign  of  Ham-fung,  the  fourth  year,  till  the  reign  of 
'he  present  Emperor,  tw^enty-two  years,  there  were  seventy-iive  thou- 
sand members.  There  are  thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  here 
ow;  the  rest  went  back  to  China. 

Q- — How  many  head  men  have  the  company  had  since  it  has  been 
.n  existence? 

A. — I  don't  remember  exactly.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of 
l^wenty.  There  is  a  change  of  President  every  year.  The  merchants 
10  the  voting — the  merchants  w^ho  belong  to  "the  Ning-yeung  Com- 
pany. 
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U— How  do  Chinese  laboring  men  get  here? 

.( —Tlioy  come  of  tlieir  own  accord  and  pay  tlieir  own  passage. 

Q —Where  do  thcv  get  tlie  money  to  pay? 

\  _Thev  arc  inchistrioiis  and  save  their  wages. 

[)—U  not  the  moncv  use<l  by  some  of  these  people  advanced  t^ 
them  and  then  collected  here  by  these  companies? 

X  —No  sir;  the  com]>anv  has  no  passage  to  pay  lor  them. 

n'—\ro  there  not  men  in  China  who  contract  to  pay  i)assage  hen 
and  the  Chinamen  here  have  to  pay  the  money  back  to  them? 

A  —1  don't  know  about  that.  . 

Q.— Do  the  women  who  come  here  pay  tlieir  own  passage  .'' 

^\_  —About  the  women  I  don't  know  at  all. 

Q,_Is  there  a  separate  company  for  bringing  women  here .'' 

^.V —About  that  1  don't  know  at  all.  . 

Q  _Di,l  you  ever  see  a  contract  like  that,  [hhows  wit_ness  contrac 
submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  relating  to  the  woman  Ah  Ho.] 

Q  — bo'vou  know  that  there  are  Chinese  prostitutes  in  this  city? 

V  —There  are  Chinese  prostitutes  here  ;  how  many,  I  don  t  kno^ 
because  I  ain't  in  that  line  of  business.  You  can  hnd  that  out  b; 
innuiring  of  the  otficers  on  that  beat.  [Witness  ^yas  handed  contrac 
referred  to  which  he  read,  and  which  being  at  the  same  time  intei 
preted,  read  substantially  the  same  as  the  translation  as  above  se 
forth  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark.] 

Q— Don't  you  know  that  all  these  prostitutes  come  here  unde 
such  contracts  as  this? 

^  _I  do  not  know  about  such  business. 

Q.— Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  business  here? 

A. — No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  u  i        o 

Q  —Who  is' it  that  makes  up  the  company  to  which  you  belong  ( 

A  — Mvself,  inspector,  and  cook— three  members,  ofhcers. 

Q.— Who  pays  the  expenses? 

j^ —Subscription  among  the  Chinese  merchants. 

Q,— Do  you  know  what  a  coolie  is  in  China? 

A  No  sir. 

Q.— From  what  part  of  China  did  you  come?  T^•  .  •  . 

A —From  the  State  of  Kwang-tung  (Canton),  m  the  District  c 
Sung-ning. 

Q  _Do  the  Chinese  here  come  from  there  f  ,r^     i     \ 

A  —Most  of  the  Chinese  here  come  from  Kwang-tung  (Canton). 

Q.— Why  do  they  send  the  bones  back  to  China— the  bones  ot  dea. 

Chinamen?  ,  .    ,  ■,  -i     ^    r  .-> 

A  —It  is  a  custom  to  do  so.  They  think  a  good  deal  of  the  remain 
of  deceased  persons,  and  when  a  person  finishes  hi.s  life,  they  tafc 
his  remains  back  to  China  to  show  to  some  of  his  relations  in  orde 
to  have  them  remember  and  do  honor  to  them. 

Q.— Who  pays  for  sending  them  back? 

A.— Subscriptions  from  the  Chinese  merchants. 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  gambling? 

Q_Do'you  keep  a  book  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  you 
company  ? 

Q.— Why  "is  it  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  refuses  t 
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Rickets  to  Chinamen  unless  they  have  the  ^^^^^^^^i^^^'^^. 

A.— When  my  countrymen  come  to  California  mv  commnv  tol-a= 
reot  them  pays  their  boarding  and  lodoi„g%xp^enTs^  fL^^  t^^^^ 
ey  collect  alter^yards,  from  each  man,  tive^dollars.^  That  is  cons  1 
Bd  to  pay  back  the  amount  due  the  company  for  its  advances  for 
pense,  and  its  trouble.  When  they  pay  it  they  get  a  anoV o^ 
irmit,  and  can  then  buy  tickets.  Where  men  a  e^i  k  ,Z  and 
ifortunate.  they  remit  the  fiye  dollars  and  giye  the  perm  t  an  'hmv 
here  men  are  m  debt  to  anybody,  and  the  compan V  hn.  .  o  t 
11  not  giye  the  permit.  If  the  debtors  are  too  poor 'to  pay  the  Are 
lowed  to  go.  I  ^  i  ci.> ,  iiiL\  aie 

A.-In  Canton  it  is  clean.     It  is  not  dirty  like  it  is  here.     In  the 
tenor  of  China,  it  is  not  so  clean— in  the  villages 

^^Z^, '' '''' ""'''''''  ^"  ^^""^ ''  ^'^'y  -  *J-  ^^^--^ 

A.— Some  places  are  clean  and  some  dirty. 

Q.— Why  don't  they  keep  clean  here,  when  thev  have  plenty  of 

ater  to  do  it  with  ?  "  -^ 

.,„-^-— The  workmen  occupy  all  their  time  in  labor,  and  do  not  have 

J*t"iy  time  to  keep  their  places  clean. 

Q.— Is  not  half  that  population  around  the  streets  durino-  the  d-iv '' 
A.— 1  do  not  know;  I  did  not  notice  particularly.  A't-rv  likely 
lere  are  some.  '  '  "^ 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  these  Chinamen  converted  to 
aristianity  ? 

A. — Some  are  Christians. 

Q.— Do  you  discover  any  difference  in  those  men  from  other  men 
1  business  transaction,  or  the  social  relations?  ' 

A. — I  don't  see  any  difference. 
Q-— How  many  Christians  are  there? 
A. — I  don't  know. 
Q. — Do  you  know  twenty? 

A.— I  only  know  one  person— Chin  Quay.     He  is  in  San  Joi=;e 
reaching.  "  ' 

Q.— How  do  the  Chinese,  generally,  regard  those  who  have  turned  ' 
hristians? 

A.— I  don't  know  whetlier  they  regard  them  in  a  friendly  way  or 
ot. 

Q.— Don't  they  consider  the  Christian  Chinamen  as  thieves  and 
an  ypocrites? 
til  A.— I  don't  know. 

Max  Morgenthau  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city? 
A. — Since  eigliteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
Q- — What  has  been  your  business? 

A. — Principally  manufacturing.     I  am  interested  in  three  or  four 
oiictories— the  Mission  AVoolen  ]\iills.  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills,  jute  fac- 
ory  across  the  Bay,  and  the  candle  and  soap  factory. 
Q- — How  many  men  do  you  employ? 
A. — In  the  neighborhood  of  two  thousand. 
Q. — How  many  Chinamen? 
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A.— Nearly  half. 

Q. — How  do  the  wages  of  the  white  men  compare  with  those  of  the  I-.' 
Chinamen? 

A. — They  are  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  hig! 

Mr.  Pid'son — How   docs    their   labor   compare   with   that  of  t 
whites? 

A. — It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  labor.     In  weaving,  the  China- 
man gets  very  little  until  he  learns  the  business  ;  then  we  give  him 
from  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day.    If 
we  had  to  employ  only  white  men,  we  could  not  run  our  factories— 
we  would  have  to  stop  them.     The  Avhites  do  more  work  than  theii 
Chinese,  and  even  where  the  experience  is  the  same  they  do  more.r 
We  have  women  who  run  two  looms.     Some  Chinamen  are  good    ' 
weavers,  but  many  are  not.    We  pay  by  the  hour,  so  the  ones  wh*;^  -, 
do  the  most  work  earn  the  most  money.     When  we  want  Chinamen,;* 
we  go  to  some  company  and  say  we  want  so  many  men,  and  we  geii- 
them.    Their  wages  w^e  pay  to  the  company,  or  the  man  who  get8;ij' 
them  for  us,  taking  his  receipt.  jftl 

Q. — What  ettect  do  you  think  the  presence  of  these  Chinese  labor-fi' 
ers  has  had  upon  the  working  classes?  :e; 

A. — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  immigration  will,  in  ::C 
the  course  of  time,  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  this  State.  My  opinion  1' 
up  to  this  time  is,  that  they  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  thisixoi 
coast.  I  know  what  difficulty  W'e  had  with  this  white  labor.  Weill 
started  with  white  labor.  One  day,  some  three  years  ago,  we  con-  ■- 
eluded  to  put  some  boys  to  work ;  so,  put  in  eighty-five  sewing, 
machines,  and  employed  that  many  boys.  One  day  I  found  all  the  /« 
sewing  machines  empty.  I  asked  the  Superintendent  what  was  the;  -.at 
matter — where  were  the  boys;  and  he  said  that  ih^y  had  all  left.; a 
him.  I  asked  on  what  grounds.  He  said  that  they  generally  stoppedjriD] 
at  twelve  o'clock,  but  the  boys  did  not  come  back  when  their  houi:i/i 
was  up.  Some  came  at  two  o'clock,  some  later,  and  some  not  for  twcj^th 
days.  They  nearly  all  came  back  at  last,  and  were  asked  why  theytio; 
acted  so.  They  .said  they  were  off  on  a  pleasure  trip  around  the  ba3(4i' 
He  said  that  they  must  not  do  so  again,  for  if  they  did  we  could 
go  on  with  the  work.  Two  or  three  expressed  themselves  as  dissati 
Bed  with  this,  and  said  :  "  Boys,  let's  take  our  hats  and  jackets,  and 
let  them  go  to  hell."  So  the  boys  left.  I  have  no  love  for  the  China 
men,  but  we  can  have  no  control  over  the  white  boys. 

Q. — W^hen  you  first  emploj'ed  Chinese  labor,  there  were  very  fem 
boys  in  the  country,  and  very  little  female  labor? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  Chinese  labor  was  a  makeshift,  in  the  first  place? 

A. — Yes ;  and  we  were  glad  to  get  it.     I  will  say  now,  that  if  tlu^ 
immigration  keeps  up,  it  will  affect  the  country  disastrously.     I  hal^ 
read  the  newspapers,  and  listened  to  a  good  many  speakers,  but  havi 
not  been  able  to  see  my  way  out.    A  few  years  ago  some  gentlem^   ^ 
came  here  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  I  gave  them  money  to  star^   ji^ 
candle  and  soap  factory.     For  ten  or  eleven  months  we  did  not  hin 
a  single  Chinaman.     Men  would  come  to  me  and  ask  for  work,  and 
would  give  it  to  them — paying  green  hands  one  dollar  and  fifty  cent   tj 
per  day.     Before  they  learned  they  generally  caused  much  daraag   *-, 
in  waste  of  material  and  Vjreakage  of  machinery.     I  engaged  ten  ol 
eleven  girls  to  do  easy  work,  paying  them  at  the  start  ninety  cents  •% 
day.    I  made  it  my  business  to  go  out  there  every  morning  at  hal 
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]  st  six  o'clock  to  see  that  steam  was  up.  and  one  morning  found  all 
\c  girls  gone.     I  was  told  they  had  taken  a  holiday  on  account  of 

uebodv.  "  ^  '  '     

urtl 
ut  this 
]  tice? 

]it  come.  ^  _ ^ 

'  .uldn't  do  it,  so  we  were  compelled  to  discharge  everv  one  oflhem 
'  ley  thought  it  was  better  fun  bumming  around  in  the  street  instead 
(  earning  an  honest  living.  I  came  from  Bavaria,  and  there  every 
].y  must  learn  a  trade,  no  matter  whether  his  father  has  five  dollars, 
(  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

<^— Don't  the  Chinese  fill  the  places  in  the  lighter  emplovments 

ually  filled  by  boys  and  girls— and  is  not  that  a  cause  of  hoodlum- 
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A.— That  is  their  own  fault,  if  it  is  so.     I  don't  know. 

Q.— Suppose  the  Chinese  should  start  to  work  in  Bavaria,  as  they 

ive  here . 

A.— I  don't  tliink  that  government  would   submit  to  it.     If  the 
'  linese  flowed  in  upon  tliem  it  would  compel  them  to  take  care  of 
eir  own  people. 

Mr.  Haymond — Don't  you  think  it  is  bad  to  have  a  class  of  immi- 
:ation  into  any  country,  where  they  come  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
g  a  little  money;  bringing  no  families,  and  never  buying  land? 
A. — I  have  hoped  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  that  the  Chinese 
ould  come  here  with  their  wives,  raise  children,  educate  them  as 
ir  own  children  are  educated,  cut  off  their  queues,  and  dress  like 
-,  but  I  think  that  cannot  be.  They  consume  much  of  our  produce, 
id  a  large  portion  of  our  manufactures  are  used  by  them,  however. 
uring  certain  months  of  the  year  we  make  nothing  but  cassimeres 
r  the  Chinese.  Whatever  wages  the}^  can  save  they  send  to  China, 
't  the}'  necessarily  spend  considerable  here.  If  we  could  not 
nploy  Chinese  we  would  have  to  stop  work  for  the  present,  and 
■ople  would  have  to  send  abroad  for  these  goods.  That  would  be 
i)ad  as  sending  the  money  to  China. 

Mr.  Donovan — Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  American  people  to 
ive  goods  made  East,  bj^  whites,  than  by  the  Chinese,  in  California? 
A. — My  principle  is,  that  charity  should  commence  at  home. 
Q,. — Your  idea  is,  that  we  should  make  a  few  men  who  own  stock 
1  these  companies  rich,  while  we  would  ruin  the  country? 
A. — The  manufacturers  would  not  get  rich.  Our  Superintendents 
:ive  received  instructions  to  put  white  people  to  work  wherever  it 
in  be  done  to  advantage.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go 
sewhere  for  our  goods,  for  we  have  here  all  the  materials  for 
laking  better  goods  than  we  can  import  profitably.  A  great  deal  of 
iw  material  is  exported  East,  and  imported  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
ctured  articles  ;  but  the  competition  is  such  as  to  cause  goods  to  be 
-  cheap  here  as  elsewhere.  Of  course,  we  get  what  we  can.  We 
lUst  do  it  to  keep  up  business.  If  we  had  no  factories  here,  we 
ould  have  to  pay  more  for  the  goods  than  we  do  now.  The  fact 
lat  we  make  these  goods  forces  Eastern  men  to  put  things  down  to 
le  loAvest  prices.  A  short  time  ago  I  started  a  burlap  factory.  Last 
ear  I  lost  fifty  thousand  dollars,  because  I  had  to  give  the  farmers 
ags  for  nine  and  a  half  cents,  where  it  cost  eleven  cents  to  produce 
lem.     If  the  factories  were  not  here,  commission  men  would  put 
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up  the  prices;  and  preventing  that  lost  us  fifty  thousand  dollara 
All  the  other  hurlans  used  are  made  at  Dundee. 

Mr.  McC()j)j)in — itave  you  visited  tlie  Cliineso  (luartcr  at  all? 

A. — Yes,  !^ir. 

(i. — Have  vou  observed  the  liahits  of  the  ( 'liiiu'se? 

A— I  have. 

Q. — Are  tliey  eleanly? 

A. —  No,  sir;  the  way  they  carry  on  is  a  ^rcat  shame.  Tlicy  an 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  are  a  si"eat  nuisance.  I  have  livei 
near  here  for  nineteen  years;  but  if  they  come  closer  I  will  have  U 
leave  my  home.  They  live  crowded  together  in  small  rooms,  or 
iilthy  alleys.  I  don't  believe  many  places  that  I  know  liave  heei 
dry  or  clean  for  ten  years — never  clean.  I  have  mentioned  the  thin- 
to  the  Chief  of  Police,  but  he  explains  to  me  how  he  has  no  contro- 
over  them. 

Alfrkd  Clark  recalled.  '1 

Mr.  Hajpnond — iNIr.  Clark,  anything  a<hlitional  that  you  have  U 
state  we  will  now  hear. 

A. — I  wish  to  state  regarding  Chinese  women. 

Q. — Suppose  a  Chinawoman  escapes,  what  do  the  owners  do? 

A. — Follow  her  and  take  her  back.  If  they  fail  they  generallj 
have  her  arrested  for  larceny,  and  get  possession  in  that  way.  Tlie> 
use  the  processes  of  our  Courts  to  keep  these  women  in  a  state  o 
slavery.  They  do  not  let  them  get  out.of  their  clutches,  however,  i 
they  can  help  it,  for  they  know  that  there  is  no  legal  way  of  reclaim 
ing  them.  When  the}'  become  sick  and  helpless  there  are  instance: 
where  they  have  been  turned  out  to  die.  The  bones  of  women  art 
not  returned  to  China,  as  are  the  bones  of  the  men.  The  six  conipa 
nies  do  not  control  this  woman  business;  it  is  under  the  managenieii 
of  an  independent  comi)any,  called  the  Hip-ye-tong.  Whether  tlic.^ 
import  the  women  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  thej^  look  after  alTair 
here.  A  Chinaman  married  a  woman  at  Gibson's,  and  after  the  mar 
riage  received  notice  that  he  must  pay  for  the  woman  or  be  deal 
with  according  to  the  Chinese  custom.  He  was  made  to  believe  tlm 
he  would  suffer  personally  if  he  did  not  comply  with  their  demand- 
Acting  upon  information,  we  arrested  a  number  of  them,  and  go 
some  of  their  books,  which  we  had  translated.  On  the  rolls  1  tliinl 
there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  women.  Seven  or  eight  China 
men  were  arrested,  but  all  the  witnesses  we  could  get  for  the  prose 
cution  did  not  exceed  three  or  four,  and  no  conviction  was  had. 
think  at  about  that  time  this  ordinance  which  I  read  in  my  testi 
mony  before  was  passed. 

Q — Assuming  the  population  of  the  Chinese  in  this  city  to  b 
twenty-five  thousand  or  thirty  thousand,  what  i)roportion  belongs  t' 
the  criminal  class? 

A. — Those  violating  the  laws  by  gambling,  ])rostitution,  and  thiev 
ing  will  Ije  more  than  ten  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  arrests  fo 
the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-live 
was  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  nundje 
the  Chinese  were  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Nearl; 
every  Chinaman  breaks  the  laws  and  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  bu 
we  cannot  catch  them  so  as  to  convict.  In  relation  to  the  sale  e 
women,  iu  searching  amongst  the  papers  in  the  office,  1  found  anoihe 
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11  of  sale,  drawn  to  get  around  the  ordinance  above  referred  to.     It 

translated,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

AN   AGRKEMEXT   TO    ASSIST    A   YOUNG   GIRL    KAMED    LOI    YAC. 

Because  she  became  indebted  to  lier  mistress  for  passage,  food,  etc.,  and  has  nothing  to  pav 
e  makes  her  body  over  to  tiie  woman,  Sep  Sam,  to  serve  as  a  prostitute  to  make  out  the  suiu' 
■  five  hundred  and  three  dollars.  The  money  shall  draw  no  interest,  and  Loi  Yau  shall  sorve 
ir  and  one-half  years.  On  this  day  of  agree'ment,  Loi  Yau  receives  the  sum  of  live  hundred 
A  three  dollars  in  her  own  hands.  When  the  time  is  out,  Loi  Yau  may  be  her  own  master, 
[id  no  man  shall  trouble  her.  If  she  runs  away  before  the  time  is  out,  and  anv  exi>ense  is 
t.curred  in  catching  her,  then  Loi  Yau  must  pay  the  expense.  If  she  is  sick  fit\een  davs  or 
lOTe,  she  shall  make  up  one  month  for  every  fifteen  days.  If  Sep  Sam  shall  go  Imck  to  f'liina, 
ten  Loi  Y'au  shall  serve  another  party  till  the  time  is  out;  if,  in  such  service,  she  should  be 
ck  one  hundred  days  or  more,  and  cannot  be  cured,  slic  may  n-tiuii  to  Sep  Sam's  place.  For 
proof  of  this  agreement,  this  paper. 
Dated  second,  sixth  month  of  the  present  year.  LOI  YAU. 

This  prostitution  is  carried  on  under  just  such  contracts  as  that. 
^e  got  that  contract  from  a  Chinawoman  Ijrought  in.  I  think  there 
ras  a  prosecution  and  conviction  in  this  case,  under  the  ordinance. 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarters? 

A. — Very  dirty.  The  dirt  is  taken  from  the  streets  by  scavengers 
aid  by  the  Chinese  for  that  purpose.  In  the  buildings,  however,  we 
nd  much  filth  and  dirt.  Regarding  lotteries,  they  draw  them  fre- 
uently.  Tickets  are  sold  for  five  cents  and  upwards,  and  the  draw- 
ngs  are  twice  a  day.  AVe  have  made  arrests,  but  the  accused  have 
emanded  jury  trials,  and  made  their  trials  difficult  and  tedious. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  bribery  of  officers  by  the  Chinese? 

A. — I  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  investigations  always  failed 
lO  fasten  the  crime  on  anybody.  The  special  police  system  has  its 
>vils,  but  it  does  much  good.  It  would  be  impossible  to  keep  down 
rime,  and  secure  the  partial  administration  of  justice  in  the  Chinese 
uarter,  if  we  had  to  depend  upon  our  own  regular  force.  That  is 
imall  enough  now.  To  suppress  crime  they  would  require  a  force 
vhich  would  cost  the  city  much  money.  The  specials  make  a  great 
nany  arrests,  but  our  best  reliance  would  be  on  regulars  if  we  could 
jpare  them  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  possible  to  arrest  a 
^reat  many  offenders,  but  to  convict  them  is  another  thing.  Crime 
Sannot  be  entirely  suppressed  in  the  Chinese  quarter  without  having 

largely  increased  police  force,  and  an  additional  number  of  Courts. 
The  business  of  prostitution  can,  even  now,  be  made  unprofitable  to 

considerable  extent.  But  when  the  officers  would  leave  their  beats 
these  houses  would  all  open  again.  After  all,  so  many  of  these  peo- 
)Ie  are  law-breakers  that  it  would  require  a  small  army  of  police  to" 
ook  after  them,  were  we  to  try  to  weed  out  crime  altogether.  The 
effect  of  this  large  criminal  population  is  very  injurious  on  the 
morals  of  the  community.  There  is  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Cliinese  popu- 
lation that  makes  up  the  gamblers,  prostitutes,  and  thieves. 

Lee  Ming  Hown  sworn.    Charles  Jamison  interpreter. 
Mr.  Hcnjmond—Row  long  have  you  been  in  California? 
A. — Four  years. 
Q. — What  is  vour  business? 

A.— Been  teaching  for  Gibson.     Am  now  President  of  the  bam-yup 
Company. 
Q. — How  long? 
A. — Almost  a  vear. 
Q.— How  many  members  have  that  company? 
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A. — In  the  neighl>oilu)o(l  of  cloven  tliousand.    Some  live  in  San  ' 
Franrisoo,  and  others  in  various  i)laces. 

Q. — How  did  they  come  licrc? 

A. — They  heard  that  everybody  in  California  made  a  fortune,  so 
they  came  here.  If  they  liave  means,  they  i>ay  their  own  i)assage;  if 
not.  tlicy  borrow  from  otliers.  They  sell  their  farms  and  jjroperty  to 
get  here.  If  they  have  no  i)roperty,  and  can't  borrow,  tliey  don't 
come. 

Q.— IIow  lon.E;  do  tliey  stay  here? 

A. — They  jio  back  when  they  make  a  fortune.  Some  have  been 
here  ten  and  twenty  years. 

Q. — How  much  is  a  fortune? 

A. — No  limit.  Some  make  a  few  hundred,  and  some  a  few  thou- 
sand, and  call  it  a  fortune. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  at  Gibson's? 

A. — I  am  not  there  now.  I  am  in  the  company.  I  was  at  Gibson's 
when  I  landed,  and  staid  there  until  last  year. 

Mr.  McCoppin — What  are  Gibson's  relations  to  the  Chinamen? 

A. — Teaching  them  English  and  telling  them  about  Christianity — 
making  Chinamen  Christians. 

Q. — How  many  Christians  has  he  made? 

A. — About  more  than  ten.     (Over  ten  and  under  twenty.) 

Q. — Out  of  sixty  thousand  Chinese  in  California? 

A. — He  has  taught  a  good  many  to  be  Christians,  but  only  more 
than  ten  (over  ten  and  under  twenty)  have  become  Christians. 

Q. — How  long  has  Brother  Gibson  been  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
Chinese? 

A. — About  ten  years,  I  think,  in  San  Francisco.  Whether  he 
preached  anywhere  else  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  JIaymond — How  many  of  the  See-yup  Company  are  Christians? 

A. — Most  of  the  Christians  belong  to  the  See-yup  Company. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — More  than  ten.    (Between  ten  and  twenty.) 

Q. — Are  you  a  Christian? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  wages  do  workingmen  get  in  China? 

A. — Superior  situations  get  eight  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  month, 
and  the  inferior  kind  two  dollars  or  three  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — Do  they  board  themselves? 

A. — Boarded  by  the  employer. 

Q. — How  much  does  it  take  to  support  the  family  of  a  laboring 
man  per  month? 

A. — At  least  one  dollar  for  each  individual. 

Q. — How  much  does  it  take  to  support  the  same  class  here? 

A. — In  San  Francisco  the  lowest  is  about  six  dollars  each,  for 
boarding  alone. 

Q. — liow  many  Chinamen  bring  their  wives  to  this  country? 

A. — There  are  a  few  hundred  married  women  here. 

Q. — How  many  prostitutes? 

A. — I  imagine  about  one  thousand,  or  a  few  hundred  more. 

Q. — Who  own  these  women? 

A. — Don't  know.  I  imagine  some  belong  to  themselves,  but  others 
are  owned  by  some  one  else. 

Q. — How  do  they  get  these  women? 
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A.— I  don  t  know  much  about  this  kind  of  business,  hut  I  imagine 

)me  come  here  by  their  consent,  while  others  are  bouf^ht. 

Q. — Are  any  stolen?  ^^ 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q.— What  do  they  do  with  these  women  when  they  get  sick  and 
Jnable  to  make  more  money,  and  are  about  to  die? 

A. — Taken  care  of  by  the  owner. 

Q. — Do  any  of  these  women  go  back  to  China? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  becomes  of  these  women  when  the  police  close  ui)  the 
lOuses  of  prostitution? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q.— How  many  Chinese  gamblers  are  there  in  this  city? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q.— Is  any  part  of  Canton  as  dirty  and  filthy  as  the  Chinese  part 
i?f  this  town? 

A. — It  is  about  the  same. 

Q. — Do  you  rent  houses  of  prostitution  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Where  does  your  company  get  its  money? 

A. — By  subscription  from  the  stores. 

Mr.  McCoppin — How  long  have  you  been  at  the  head  of  your  com- 
)any? 

A. — About  one  year. 

Q. — How  often  do  they  change? 

A. — Once  a  year.  Sometimes  a  man  is  chosen  for  a  second  and  a 
third  term. 

Q. — Who  elects  officers  ? 

A. — The  merchants — members  of  the  company. 

Q. — How  much  salary  do  they  pay  the  President? 

A. — Eighty  dollars  a  month. 

0,. — What  does  the  President  do  ? 

A. — Attends  to  new  comers,  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
[guage  of  this  country,  and  assists  those  who  want  help — such  as  the 
Isick  and  disabled. 

Q. — What  must  a  Chinaman  do  l)efore  he  can  go  home  to  China  by 
Isteamer  ? 

A. — He  can  go  by  letting  the  company  know  of  it.  He  must  have 
[the  perniit  of  the  company.  But  some  go  without  permits — such  as 
I  actors,  sailors,  etc. 

Q. — When  was  this  arrangement  made  with  the  steamship  com- 
pany? 

A. — Since  the  first  voyage  ot  a  China  steamer. 

Q.— What  does  the  Sam-yup  Company  do  with  one  of  its  members 
that  commits  a  crime? 

A.— If  thev  found  it  out  they  would  deliver  him  to  the  authorities 
at  the  City  Hall.  We  don't  deliver  him  up  ourselves,  but  get  an  offi- 
cer to  take  possession  of  him. 

Q. — When  have  you  done  that? 

A.— That  is  the  rule,  but  my  company  has  not  done  anything  of 
that  kind  yet. 

Q.— When  do  you  propose  to  commence? 

A.— Can't  tell.  ,  .  , 

Q.— If  one  of  that  company  steals  from  another,  or  whips  another, 
don't  they  settle  it  with  money— make  him  pay  for  the  injury? 

18  72 
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A.— No,  sir. 

Q,_I)o  any  pninblers  l)elonf!;  to  your  comjiany ?  .  i^' 

\ — I  don't  know.     Very  likely  then' may  he  some.  \' 

(^ — Do  you  know  of  Chinamen  i)ayins;  anythinjji;  to  Americans  to     " 

be  allowed  to  gamble? 

\  —Don't  know.    That  kind  of  gambling  business  the  people  don't   ^ 

dare  to  let  the  company  know  anything  about.  Jf 

C^— Why'.^  fi' 

A. — They  belong  to  the  inferior  classes,  and  will  not  let  the  com-  1*^' 

pany  know.    If  they  told  us  we  would  advise  them  to  discontinue,     ij?! 

Ah  You  sworn.    Charles  Jamison  interpreter.  '0. 

Mr.  Ilaj/mond — How  long  have  you  lived  in  California? 

A. — About  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.— From  what  part  of  China  did  you  come? 

A. — Canton. 

Q. — What  is  your  business?  MV 

A. — I  occupy  a  place  where  they  manufacture  jewelry.  /■  • 

Q.— yHave  you  ever  collected  any  money,  and  paid  it  to  anybody  in 
order  to  get  leave  to  keep  gambling  houses  open? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  do  the  working  classes  of  Chinamen  get  here?  _       ■. 

A. — Some  come  here  by  their  own  money,  and  others  by  borrowing  i 
from  their  friends  and  relatives.    When  they  make  the  money  here, 
they  send  it  back  in  a  letter  to  the  friend  that  lent  it. 

Q. — What  are  coolies  in  China? 

A. — Men  employed  to  carry  things.    When  there  is  nothing  to 
carry,  they  do  farm  work. 

Q. — Are  there  any  of  that  sort  of  people  in  California? 

A. — Maybe  once  in  a  while  you  will  come  across  two  or  three. 

Q. — Who  does  the  carrying  here? 

A. — Men  that  have  no  particular  business.     Sometimes  they  da 
their  own  carrying,  and  sometimes  they  hire  Chinamen. 

Q. — How  many  Chinese  women  here  are  married? 

A. — Good  many. 

Q. — About  how  many?  ^ 

A. — How  many  I  don't  remember  exactly.    A.  fe\y  hundred.  | 

Q. — How  many  women  are  in  houses  of  prostitution?  \ 

A. — I  don't  know — two  or  three  hundred.  ] 

Q. — Are  there  not  one  thousand?  I 

A. — Some  have  gone  up  to  the  mountains. 

Q. — Who  owns  these  women? 

A. — Don't  know. 

Q. — Are  they  bought  and  .sold  here? 

A. — Don't  know. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  anybody  being  sold? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  tliese  women  come  here  of  their  own  will? 

A.— By  their  own  consent.    And  do  you  suppose  they  were  forced 
to  come  here? 

Mr.  3Ic Copp in— Ihwe  you  told  anybody  that  you  raised  money  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  gambling? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Did  you  tell  officer  Rogers  that? 

A. — No,  sir. 

I  Q.— Did  you  tell  Rogers  you  i)aid five  liundred  dollars  a 

lonth? 

A.— No,  sir;  I  told  Mr.  Rogers,  if  I  liad  any  troulde,  1  would  get 

to  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  Ha y mo nd—W hut  did  you  expect  to  liave  trouble  about? 

A. — Gambling  houses. 

Q. — What  would  the  Sam-yup  Company  do  if  they  found  a  Sam- 
up  man  conducting  gambling? 

A.— Tell  him  to  quit. 

Q. — Suppose  that  he  wouldn't  Cjuit? 

A. — The  company  has  no  power  to  stop  it.    The  company  liave 
•osted  notices  on  the  street,  telling  gamblers  to  stop. 

Q. — When  were  those  notices  posted? 

A. — A  little  over  a  week. 

Q. — And  it  was  stopped? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  a  Christian? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — About  how  many  Christian  Chinamen  have  you  known  in  the 
Last  twenty-eight  years? 

A. — A  little  over  one  hundred.    Some  of  these  were  false  Chris- 
lians,  and  some  true.     Some  only  pretended. 

Q. — Why  do  they  pretend  ? 

A. — Sonietimes  so  they  can   kidnap  women  easier.    They  have 
better  chance  then. 
■    Mr.  Donovan — Did  you  ever  take  a  woman  away? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  sell  a  woman? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  keep  a  house  of  prostitution  ? 
\^ ^o  sir 

Q. — We're  you  associated  for  months  with  persons  in  a  house  of 
prostitution  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  a  wife. 

Q.— Do  you  know  that  man  (officer  Thomas  Kennedy)  ? 

A. — I  have  seen  him. 

Q  _Dia  you  ever  tell  this  man  that  the  house  m  which  prostitutes 
were  living  belonged  to  you? 

A.— No,  sir.  ^      ,  •        ai 

Q  _l)icl  YOU  ever  tell  officer  Kennedy  that  you  were  paying  officer 
Duffield  monev  for  guarding  his  house,  and  could  not  pay  him  any.'' 

A.—l  was  interpreting  for  another  person.    It  was  not  my  state- 
ment, but  that  of  some  other  person.  . 

Mr.  Haymond— You  never  told  officer  Rogers  that  you  paid  some- 
body five   hundred   dollars,   or  any  amount  of  money,  to  protect 

gambling  houses?  ,,      •  r      i\  ■ 

A.— No,  sir.  Sometime  Mr.  Rogers  was  collecting  money  lor  this 
kind  of  business,  but  he  was  not  going  to  attend  to  it.  Some  parties 
paid  him  three  hundred  dollars.  Three  Chinese  persons  gave  it  to 
him.  Two  gave  it  and  three  were  present— Ah  Hung,  Ah  Chune, 
and  myself. 
Q. — When  was  that?  ^  .         ,    i  •      •     +i  ^ 

A.— About  twenty-three  months  ago.    It  was  given  to  hiin  m  tlie 
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rear  of  Gum  Wo's  store.     I  was   not  there  as  owner  of  gambling 

lionses,  or houses,  but  as  a  witness,  to  see  that  money  ])aiff 

Mr.  Kojiers  liimself  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  be  a  witness  that 
the  money  was  i)aid.  He  tohi  me  to  tell  the  Chinamen  to  subscribe 
a  lew  dollars  lor  liis  benctit  and  he  would  stop  arresting. 

Q. — Did  Rogers  get  tliat  money  then  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  they  put  it  away  then,  but  came  and  got  it. 

Mr.  Donovan — Do  you  know  Mr. ? 

A. — He  is  my  counsel. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  him  five  hundred  dollars? 

A. — Yes ;  to  work  up  murder  cases  for  the  Yu-ehuy-lung.    They 
employed   him   to   convict   the   murderers.     Four   men   are   under 
arrest  for  murdering  one  man,  and   these  men  are   the   ones  they, 
wanted  convicted.     Deceased  belonged  to  the  Kwo-ye-tong,  or  shoi 
makers.     Three  of  the  murderers  are  bailed  out  in  fifteen  thousan 
dollars,  but  one  is  in  jail. 

Thomas  Kennedy  sworn. 

Mr.  Donovan — Do  you  know  the  Chinaman  who  last  testified 
You)? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  occupation  or  business  has  he  been  in,  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

A. — I  always  took  him  to  be  boss  of  a  house  of  prostitution.  My 
beat  used  to  run  from  Dupont  Street  to  Jackson . 

Q. — You  are  an  officer  ? 

A. — Local  policeman.  There  was  a  small  house  of  prostitution 
started  on  the  north  side  of  the  Globe  Hotel.  I  went  there  to  secure 
mj'  pay,  and  met  this  man.  He  told  me  he  paid  George  Duffield,  and 
could  not  pay  me.  He  claimed  to  be  the  proprietor  of  this  house. 
He  was  always  around  there.  There  were  three  women  in  that 
house. 

Q. — He  claimed  he  was  not  running  that  house.  Did  you  hear 
him? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  a  specimen  of  Chinese  swearing  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  when  it  is  to  his  interest  a  Chinaman  will  swear  to 
anything. 

Q. — Are  you  on  the  force  now? 

A. — No,  sir ;  not  for  two  months. 

James  R.  Rogers  recalled. 

Witness — It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  tell  w^hat  are  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  of  special  policemen.  They  collect  all  they  can, 
and  that  amount  varies.  During  the  "cubic  air"  excitement,  I 
arrested  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  Chinamen  nightly.  They 
tried  then  to  have  me  let  up  on  them  but  I  could  not.  I  had  the 
jails  and  the  Court  crowded  day  after  day,  until  there  were  so  many 
that  business  was  hopelessly  behind.  Ah  You  offered  me  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  he  says,  but  I  refused  to  accept  it.  I  pronounce  his 
statements  an  utter  falsity. 

Mr.  Haymond — Do  you  know  who  own  the  buildings  used  as 
houses  of  prostitution  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — White  people,  partially. 

Mr.  Donovan — Did  you  hear  Ah  You  swear  just  now? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

IQ.— Is  he  a  fair  criterion  of  the  Chinese  witness? 
A.— Yes,  sir.     They  all  swear  as  their  interests  may  dictate. 


SIXTH   DAY. 

San  Francisco,  April  18th,  1876. 

Captain  R.  H.  Joy  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — What  is  your  profession  ? 

A. — Master  mariner. 

Q. — Of  what  place  are  you  a  native? 

A. — Liverpool.    I  am  a  British  subject. 

Q. — Have  you  been  in  China  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  last  time,  I  was  there  nine  or  ten  months.  I 
iras  master  of  the  steamer  Crocus,  and  am  now. 

Q. — In  your  business  were  you  often  brought  into  contact  with 
Chinamen? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  very  often. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  in  the  City  of  Canton  ? 

A. — Yes,  on  pleasure  trips. 

Q. — How  does  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  those  people  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  same  classes  in  other  countries? 

A. — What  I  saw  was  not  very  high. 

Q. — When  did  you  arrive  in  California? 

A. — Two  days  ago.  I  came  here  in  command  of  the  British 
steamer  Crocus. 

Q.— Did  you  bring  any  Chinese  passengers? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Q. — What  is  the  character  of  these  people? 

A.— They  do  not  hold  a  very  good  character  in  their  own  country. 
iThey  were  not  so  much  trouble,  however,  as  the  papers  have  repre- 
sented.    The  accounts  as  published  were  highly  embellished.     We 
had  a  little  trouble  at  first,  but  very  soon  stopped  that. 

Mr.  McCoppin—la  this  class  a  desirable  one  for  any  country  to  have  ? 

A.— I  don't  think  it  is,  because  of  the  low  moral  condition  ot  the 
j  people. 

Q. — Have  you  been  in  Australia? 

A. — I  have. 

Q.— How  are  the  Chinese  treated  there?  . 

A  —Not  very  well.  The  inhabitants  found  that  they  were  being 
crowded  out  by  the  Chinese  and  have  commenced  driving  tliem 
from  the  country.  Large  numbers  are  leaving.  I  brought  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  Singapore,  where  they  came  from  Australia  in 
the  Brisbane.     I  left  them  at  Hongkong.  .        ,    ,        o 

Q.— In  Australia  were  separate  quarters  assigned  them  ( 

A.— They  generally  congregate  together.  There  are  no  rules  and 
regulations  requiring  them  to  occupy  a  separate  quarter  ot  the  town, 
but  thev  do  so  naturally.  ,    ,       .  •  i  xu  i    n  +v  ^ 

Q.— In  the  papers  vou  are  credited  with  having  said  that  all  the 
Chinese  that  you  brought  here  were  of  the  very  worst  classes— the 

criminal  classes.  ,     ,      .,i  ,i     /-.i  ■  ,,^a 

A.— No  doubt  many  of  them  are  very  bad.    All  the  Chinese  around 
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Canton  are  very  bad.    They  are  generally  fishermen,  and  when  they 
can  take  advantage  of  anvtliiniL!;,  tliey  do  it. 

g.— Will  they  steal?      '  _|;j 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  these  i)eoi)lc  come  here  voluntarily? 

A. — Yes.     They  have  an  idea  that  this  is  a  sort  of  El  Dorado,  when 
they  can  obtain  plenty  of  money  with  little  work. 

Q. — Do  they  pay  their  own  passage? 

A. — I  think  they  do.     My  steamer  is  a  chartered  one,  and  I  bring'l^ 
it  here  safely,  receiving  therefor  a  salary.    I  don't  know  how  the  pas- 
sage money  is  paid. 

Q. — Have  you  any  connection  with   the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  , 

ompany  :  ■  ^ 

A. — No,  sir.    This  is  a  separate  comi)any.    . 

Mr.  Ilaijmond — In  their  own  country,  wliat  was  the  occupation  of 
most  of  these  people?  i 

A. — On  the  passenger  lists  they  ai'c  called  laborers.  Of  course  that 
is  all  we  know  about  them. 

Mr.  McCoiipln — As  an  Englishman,  what  would  you  think  if  they' 
were  to  overrun  your  country? 

A. — It  would  behoove  the  Englishmen  to  drive  them  out. 

Q.-Why? 

A. — They  work  for  low  wages,  and  they  are  not  the  class  of  people 
that  we  would  like  to  have  in  our  own  country. 

Q. — Why  is  it  they  can  work  for  lower  wages? 

A. — They  can  live  cheaper.  A  handful  of  rice,  with  water,  will 
suffice  for  their  meals. 

Mr.  Ilaymond — How  do  their  morals  compare  with  those  of  the 
English  working  classes? 

A. — They  are  very  much  lower  in  every  way. 

Q. — What  effect,  do  you  think,  the  introduction  of  thirty  thousand 
or  forty  thousand  Chinamen  into  an  English  city  would  have? 

A. — Their  standard  is  so  much  lower,  I  don't  think  they  would  be 
allowed  in  any  English  city,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  that  happen. 

Q. — In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  does  an  immense  number  of  people 
live  on  the  rivers? 

A. — Yes.  A  great  many  live  in  boats,  following  the  occupation  of 
fishermen,  and  working  around  the  ships. 

Q. — What  is  the  character  of  that  people  as  law-abiding  citizens? 

A. — The  Chinese  Government  is  very  rotteft,  and  exercises  but 
little  control  over  these  men.  The  mandarins  levy  as  much  tribute 
as  they  can  on  the  people  around  them.  I  suppose  they  must  pay, 
in  their  turn,  to  some  higher  authority. 

Q. — Are  any  of  them  engaged  in  piracy? 

A. — I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q. — What  is  the  prevailing  impression  among  seamen  who  visit 
that  port,  as  a  rule? 

A. — There  are  very  many  different  opinions.  The  general  opinion 
is  not  very  favorable. 

Q. — How  do  these  people  compare  with  the  same  classes  of  English 
or  German,  about  their  homes? 

A. — They  are  very  much  lower — far  inferior. 

Q. — Are  their  cities  and  towns  clean  or  dirty? 

A. — Very  dirty,  indeed.  When  one  has  been  in  a  Chinese  city 
once,  he  has  no  ambition  to  return  to  it  again. 


:!■« 
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Q.— Have  you  visited  the  Chinese  quarters  in  Australia? 

A. — Yes,  in  Melbourne. 

Q. — How  are  they  there  ? 

A.— Very  dirty.  Of  course  they  are  compelled  to  keep  the  streets 
lean,  but  that  is  as  far  as  their  cleanliness  goes.  I  think  the  people 
re  driving  them  out,  now.  It  is  being  done  by  the  people  them- 
slves,  not  by  the  government. 

Q.— Are  there  many  women  imported  to  that  country? 

A. — I  never  saw  any  women  there  at  all. 

Q.— Do  you  think  they  would  permit  the  landing  of  a  ship  load  of 
rostitutes? 

A.— 1  think  it  most  certain  that  they  would  not.  Four  or  five 
Fomen  came  on  board  my  shii^  when  I  was  about  to  leave,  but  the 
American  Consul  had  them  taken  on  shore.  I  did  not  like  the  looks 
>f  the  women,  and  took  their  photographs  to  the  Consul.  At  a  glance 
le  saw  what  they  were  and  ordered  them  on  shore. 

Q. — How  did  they  come  on  board  ? 

A. — They  came  in  a  boat.    They  had  passenger  tickets  stamped  by 

ftl^he  American  Consul,  or  his  deputy.     That  is  required,  and  in  addi- 

ion  each  one  is  personally  examined.     These  women  spoke  good 

"Dnglish,  and  said  their  husbands  were  in  San  Francisco.    They  were 

vidently  improi)er  characters,  and  were  sent  ashore. 

Q. — You  think  that  great  injury  would  be  caused  by  the  introduc- 
ion  of  these  people  into  England,  or  a  country  like  this? 

A. — Of  course  it  would  in  England,  but  I  do  not  know  much  about 
ialifornia.  This  is  my  first  visit  here,  and  I  cannot  tell  much  about 
ow  they  would  affect  you. 

Q. — You  think  that  a  country  must  be  a  very  bad  one  to  be 
mproved  in  morals  by  the  addition  of  Chinamen? 

A. — Decidedly,  I  think  it  would. 

Q. — Have  you  met  with  many  converted  Chinamen — Chinamen 
Iconverted  to  Christianity  ? 

A. — I  have  seen  some  who  pretended  to  be  converted,  but  I  would 
not  vouch  for  their  earnestness.  I  took  some  missionaries  out  with 
me  from  London — two  ladies.  I  took  them  to  Shanghai,  where  they 
were  going  to  try  to  convert  the  heathen. 

Q. — So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  what  success  has  attended  mis- 
sionarv  labors  in  China  ? 

A.— I  do  not  think  it  has  had  any  success.  It  you  pay  the  China- 
men they  will  believe  anything  you  desire,  so  long  as  the  money 
lasts.  Take  awav  that  incentive,  and  they  relapse  into  heathenism 
and  idolatry.  I  think  that  attempting  to  convert  Chinamen  is  a 
piece  of  most  foolish  nonsense.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  possibility 
of  their  becoming  converted  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  Lewis— Ave  the  Chinamen  whom  you  have  seen  "  converted 
of  any  better  morals  than  the  unconverted  ? 
_  A.— I  saw  one  who  appeared  to  be  improved,  but  whether  he  was 
sincere  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Was  he  engaged  in  missionary  work? 

A. — He  was  preaching. 

Q. — And  got  pay  for  it? 

A. — I  believe  he  did. 

Q.— Do  they  measure  morals,  generally,  by  interest  ? 

A. — I  believe  that  is  so. 
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W.  H.  KiNSELLA  sworn. 

Mr.  Ilainiiniid — Wlmt  is  your  occuiiation  ? 

A. — Chu'f  o nicer  of  tlic  Crocus. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  in  C'liina? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     The  last  time  ten  months. 

Q. — You  are  a  liritish  subject? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  tlie  class  of  Chinese  who  emigrate  to  this  country? 

A. — I  received  them  on  board  ship  and  looked  after  them  after- 
wards, keeping  them  in  good  order. 

Mr.  McCojipin — Where  were  you  born? 

A. — Liverpool. 

Q. — A\'liat  would  your  fellow-citizens  tliink  if  eight  thousand  or 
ten  thousand  a  year  of  these  fellows  were  placed  on  your  docks? 

A. — They  wouldn't  find  room. 

Q. — Liverpool  is  a -large  city,  is  it  not? 

A. — Yes;  it  has  over  five  hundred  thousand  people,  but  is  so  well 
filled  up  that  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  room  for  Chinamen. 

Q. — AVould  the  people  permit  such  a  thing? 

A. — 1  hardly  think  so.  There  is  just  about  room  for  the  whites 
there  now. 

Q. — Would  such  people  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  morals  of 
England  ? 

A. — The  Chinese  morals  are  very  low,  but  I  cannot  say  that  an  old 
established  country,  like  England,  would  be  affected  much. 

Mr.  Lewis — Supi)Ose  a  great  many  of  them  were  to  be  introduced 
into  the  manufacturing  establishments,  displacing  white  boys  and 
girls — would  that  be  injurious? 

A. — Most  certainly. 

Mr.  Ilaijmond — Have  you  ever  seen  any  Chinamen  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity? 

A. — The  one  whom  the  Captain  mentioned. 

Q, — Is  he  the  only  one  you  saw  in  ten  months  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  there  many  missionaries  in  Hongkong? 

A. — That  is  a  Briti.sh  i)ort,  and  has  about  as  many  missionaries  as 
any  European  town  ordinarily  has. 

Q. — It  has  a  large  Chinese  population? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  does  the  Chinese  City  of  Canton  compare  with  Liverpool, 
in  point  of  cleanliness? 

A. — I  was  there  only  four  hours. 

Q.— What  is  the  reputation  of  the  class  of  people  who  come  here? 

A.— I  do  not  know  much  about  that,  and  cannot  give  you  any  posi- 
tive information  on  that  point. 

Q. — What  is  the  received  opinion  of  seamen? 

A. — I  cannot  say.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  leave  nothing 
that  they  can  carry  away. 

Q. — How  would  they  treat  a  merchant  ship,  lying  unarmed? 

A.— Tliey  would  try  to  get  the  best  of  it  and  make  what  they  could. 
Where  a  sliip  goes  ashore  she  is  stripped  in  very  short  order.  They 
stripped  a  boat  a  year  ago  in  that  way. 

Q.— Would  the  introduction  of  many  thousands  of  these  Chinese 
injuriously  affect  the  morals  of  a  country? 

A. — Not  those  of  a  very  old  country.    How  it  would  affect  a  new 
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tintry  I  can't  say.    In  Australia  they  needed  cheap  labor  to  develop 

.   place.  ^ 

<,).— Have  the  Chinese  any  such  thin<i  as  moral  restraint '^ 

A.— No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  have  observed  them.     If  tliey  can  get 

r  best  of  you  m  anythnig  they  will  do  it.    When  caught  conmiitting 

lines  they  are  very  severely  punished,  thougli  no  esi)ecial  eflbrt  is 

ade  to  ferret  out  wrong-doing.     Beheading  is  a  favorite  punishment 

ith  the  Chinese  Government. 

(,».— Would  not  such  a  class  of  Chinese  as  come  here  find  England 

ther  a  warm  place  for  them? 

A. — Well,  yes. 

Q.— How  do  you  treat  these  fellows  on  board  ship  when  they  become 

>streperous? 

A. — Put  a  few  in  irons,  and  the  rest  become  meek. 

|)avid  Supple  sworn. 

Mr.  Haym,ond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

v.— Twenty-seven  years  next  May.     I  have  lived  in  this  city  all 

If  time. 

<^ — What  is  your  occupation? 

.\. — Previous  to  coming  on  the  police,  I  was  a  stevedore. 

<^ — How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police? 

A. — Seven  years. 

< .^ — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Chinese  quarters  of  this  city? 

A. — I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  the  Chinese. 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  city,  in  regard  to 
Icanliness? 

A. — Beastly. 

'^ — How  do  the  people  live? 

A. — They  live  in  small  places,  more  like  hogs  than  human  beings. 

Q,. — What  proportion  of  the  people  belong  to  the  criminal  classes — 
•ngaged  in  prostitution,  gambling,  violating  city  ordinances,  and  laws 

'hiting  to  health? 

A. — About  the  whole  of  them. 

(^ — How  many  families  are  there  among  the  Chinese? 

A. — Very  few.    I  have  never  seen  a  decent,  respectable  ChinaAvoman 

1  my  life. 

Q. — Wliat  is  the  understanding  here  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 

hich  these  women  are  held? 

A. — They  are  held  in  bondage,  bought  and  sold.  I  have  had  bills 
f  sale  translated  by  Gibson. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  for  these  women  to  escape  from  that  life,  even  if 
hey  desire  it? 

A.— Sometimes  the  Chief  of  Police  can  give  some  protection,  but 
i  is  customary  for  the  owners  to  charge  them  with  crimes  in  order 
>o  get  possession  of  them  again.  Sometimes  they  kidnap  them,  and 
iven  unscrupulous  white  men  have  been  found  to  assist  them. 
!  Q.— Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  them  when  they  become  sick 
nd  helpless? 

A.— They  put  them  out  on  the  street  to  die.  I  have  had  charge  of 
lie  dead  myself,  on  the  street.  I  have  seen  sick  and  helpless  women 
iurned  out  in  that  way. 

:  Q.— What  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to 
'ruth  and  veracity  ? 

19  8  0 
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A. — I  liavc  lU'ver  yet  seen  a  Chiiiaman  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
beliovo  under  oath.  That  is  thoir  general  reputation.  They  wiUj 
testily  whichever  way  their  interests  may  require.  That  has  been 
my  exi>erience,  and  the  ex|^ericnce  of  everybody  with  whom  I  have 
liad  any  conversation,  whether  private  citizens  or  olHcers.  , 

(^. — Do  you  know  whether  they  arc  accustomed  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice? 

A. — I  und(M>tand  that  they  do.  Each  of  the  different  companies 
has  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  its  members.  ; 

(^. — If  these  regulations  are  violated,  how  are  the  offenders  pun^ 
ished — how  do  they  enforce  their  rules?  , 

A. — I  cannot  tell.  The  general  understanding  is,  that  they  punisli 
men  in  some  way  or  other.  All  our  efforts  to  find  out  their  secrej 
tribunals  have  failed.  We  don't  understand  their  language,  and  thai 
makes  it  hard  work  for  us  to  learn  anything  definitely.  i 

(^. — Do  you  know  anything  about  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteeB 
years  of  age  visiting  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  Chinese  quarter?! 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  fairly  crippled — going  about  the  cityi 
hardly  able  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other. 

Q. — Then  the  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  this  population  i( 
very  bad  ? 

A. — It  is  ruinous  to  the  community. 

Q. —  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  Christian  Chinamen  in  thii 
community? 

A. — I  have  seen  one — a  Catholic  clergyman — but  he  was  the  onlj 
one  I  ever  knew.  I  have  seen  others  on  the  street  corners,  singinj 
and  praying,  but  I  could  not  say  how  sincere  they  were. 

Q. — (-an  the  city  ordinances  be  enforced  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — Yes,  with  a  sufficient  police  force. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  Chinese  engagec 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  cigars,  etc.? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  seen  the  prostitutes  sitting  in  their  house 
working  button  holes  for  the  business  houses.  They  generally  worl 
on  cheap  slop  clothing.  Even  the  young  girls  in  these  houses  o 
prostitution  are  engaged  in  this  W(irk. 

Q. — How  many  are  engaged  in  this  business? 

A. — All  the  prostitutes. 

Q. — How  many  men  are  engaged  in  making  shoes,  cigars,  etc.,  ii 
this  city  ? 

A. — I  suppose  they  must  number  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Q. — You  don't  know  how  manj^  in  each  trade? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  know  that  we  have  eighteen  thousand  or  twcnt; 
thousand  boys  and  girls  in  this  city  who  are  growing  up  for  the  Stat 
Prison  and  houses  of  prostitution  for  want  of  employment,  becaus 
the  Chinese  have  filled  all  the  places. 

Alkx.\nder  B.\dlam  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — What  is  your  business? 

A. — Assessor  of  San  Francisco. 

Q. — For  liow  long? 

A. — A  little  over  a  year. 

Q. — What  is  the  total  value  of  property  assessed  here? 

A. — Not  far  from  three  hundred  million  dollar.?. 

Q. — How  much  property  is  assessed  to  the  Chinese? 
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A.— I  think  their  i)ersonal  property  amounts  to  about  five  hun- 
Ired  thousand  dolhirs.  The  real  estate  probably  amounts  to  one 
lundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Tlie 
copulation  of  tliis  city  is  probably  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
and— from  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  to  two  hundred  and 
ifty  thousand.  The  Chinese  number  about  thirty  thousand,  and 
■ay  only  about  one  three-thousandths  part  of  the  tax. 

i.1. — Do  you  knovv  who  own  this  Chinese  quarter? 

A.— Yes,  sir.     [Witness  submitted  a  list  of  property  owners.] 

<1— What  is  the  general  character  of  this  population— is  it  crood  or 

A.— Bad,  I  think. 

Q. — Do  you  know  wdiether  rentals  are  high  in  the  Chinese  quarters? 

A. — The  Chinese  pay  better  rents  because  they  can  crowd  so  many 
nto  so  small  a  space. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city? 

A. — Twelve  years. 

Q. — How  many  Christian  Chinamen  have  you  seen? 

A. — I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  any. 

(^. — In  your  judgment  what  effect  has  this  population  on  the 
iiorals  of  the  youths  of  this  community? 

A. — I  think  the  effect  is  bad  upon  young  and  old.  They  are  a  very 
mdesirable  class  of  people.  Their  statements  cannot  be  depended 
ipon.  They  pay  little  tax,  and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  evade 
'ven  that. 

Q. — Are  they  disposed  to  acquire  property? 

A. — I  think  that  recently  they  have  discovered  that  large  interest 
an  be  made  on  their  money  by  leasing  land  and  putting  up  brick 
louses,  and  some  are  doing  it.  At  present  the  real  estate  owned  by 
diem  will  not  exceed  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

D.  J.  Murphy  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city? 

A. — Over  twenty-two  years. 

Q. — What  is  your  profession? 

A. — Attorney-at-law. 

Q.— What  official  positions  have  you  held  in  this  city? 

A.— District  Attorney  two  years,  and  I  am  in  my  second  term  now. 

Q.— In  your  official  capacity,  have  you  been  brought  into  contact 
kvith  Chinese? 

A.— Yes,  sir ;  I  have  looked  on  my  docket  for  two  years,  and  I  find 
hat  of  seven  hundred  cases  that  I  examined  before  the  Grand  Jury 
•  ue  hundred  and  twentv  were  Chinese,  principally  burglaries,  grand 
ureenies,  and  murders— chiefiy  burglary.  They  are  very  adroit  and 
■Xpert  thieves.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  for  the  last  two  and 
I  half  years,  but  the  proportion  has  largely  increased  during  that 

ime.  .  .         r.  •     ,• 

Q._Do    you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  justice, 

i\ here  they  are  concerned?  . 

A.— Yes,  sir.  In  capital  cases,  particularly,  we  are  met  witli  per- 
lury.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  act  under  the  direction  ot 
■superiors,  and  swear  as  ordered.  In  many  cases  witnesses  are  spir- 
: t cd  awav,  or  alibis  are  proven.  They  can  produce  .so  many  witnesses 
-  to  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  jurymen,  and  thus  escape  justice, 
hi  cases  where  I  have  four  or  five  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  they 
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will  l)rinp:  in  ten  or  fifteen  on  the  part  of  the  defense.  They  seem  to 
think  that  nunibors  must  succeed,  and  it  very  frequently  so  liai>i»ens. 
It  frociucntly  occurs  that  before  the  (Jrand  Jury,  or  on  preliminary 
examination,  witnesses  swear  so  as  to  convict,  but  on  the  trial  they 
turn  s(|uare  around  and  swear  the  other  way.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  they  have  secret  tribunals  where  they  settle  all  these  things,  but 
I  know  notliin^!:  of  that.  It  is  my  impression  that  something  of  the 
kind  exists,  and  I  think  they  sometimes  use  our  Courts  to  enforce 
their  decrees.  1  have  had  to  appeal  to  Executive  clemency  for  i)ar- 
don  for  Chinamen  sent  to  the  State  Prison  by  false  swearin.t;-,  under 
circumstances  which  led  me  to  believe  them  to  have  been  the  victims 
of  some  organization  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Innocent  men  can  be  convicted? 

A. — Yes;  and  I  have  no  doubt  innocent  men  are  convicted  through 
the  medium  of  perjury  and  "jobs"  tixed  up  on  them.  I  have  had 
doubts,  during  the  last  three  months,  in  cases  of  magnitude,  involving 
long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Q. — Among  reputable  law^yers  of  this  city,  who  have  had  expe- 
rience with  Chinese  testimony  in  the  Courts,  what  value  has  that 
testimony,  standing  by  itself? 

A. — By  itself,  and  without  being  corroborated  by  extrinsic  facts  or 
white  testimony,  it  is  very  unreliable. 

Q. — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  better  class  of  lawj^ers? 

A. — That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A. — The  only  one  I  saw  was  a  clergyman — Father  Tom — in  years 
gone  by.  A  great  many  go  to  Christian  churches  and  Sunday  Schools, 
but  I  have  very  little  faith  in  them  and  their  Christianity. 

Q. — Assuming  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  Chinese  in  this  city, 
about  Avhat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  crim- 
inal clas.ses,  including  prostitutes,  thieves,  gamblers,  and  violaters  of 
the  city  ordinances? 

A. — I  should  think  seven-tenths  or  eight-tenths.  I  have  done 
business  with  some  Chinese  merchants,  and  found  them  high-minded, 
fair,  and  honest;  but,  as  a  class,  the  Chinese  here,  I  think,  are 
naturally  vicious,  dishonest,  and  untruthful. 

Q. — What  dangers  may  be  apprehended  from  the  presence  of  a 
population  like  that  in  a  city  of  this  kind? 

A. — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  that,  although  I  think 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  community,  and  there  is  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  admixture  with  them.  I  am  fearful 
of  it  in  the  future.  I  see  but  very  little  good  resulting  to  the  commu- 
nity from  the  greater  portion  of  this  class.  The  charges  ui)on  which 
they  arc  tried  arc  generally  of  the  higher  grades,  such  as  felonies  of 
the  various  grades. 

A.  ScHELL  sworn. 

Mr.  Il'aymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — Since  the  sixth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside? 

A. — Knight's  Ferry,  Stanislaus  County. 

Q. — What  is  your  business? 

A. — I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.     I  am  now  engaged 
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grape  and  wool  growing  and   in  stock  raising.     Mv  business  is 
ather  of  a  multitarious  character. 

Q.— Have  you  been  in  tlie  habit  of  employing  Chinese  laborers  to 
ay  extent? 

A.— I  have,  since  living  at  the  Ferry  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
;x,  employed  all  kinds  of  laborers— Scandinavians,  French,  Irish 
nd  Chinese— employing  eight  or  ten  men,  on  an  average,  all  the 
ear  round.     I  find  that  there  are  good  and  bad  laborers  among  all 
lasses.     I  prefer  to  employ  white  men  when  I  can  get  themTbut 
hey  cannot  be  had,  and  I  am  obliged  to  take  Chinese.    Were  it  not 
3r  Chinamen,  much  of  my  work  Avould  be  left  undone. 
Q.— Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  officers  and  the  Di.strict  Attor- 
ey  relative  to  Chinese  here? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  been  brought  in  contact  with  that  class  of  men? 
A. — We  occasionally  get  criminals,  luit  I  am  not  speaking  of  them, 
never  met  but  one  Chinaman  who  could  not  read  and  write  his 
iwn  language,  and  I  have  met  a  great  many  white  men  that  could 
ot  do  it.     I  have  often,  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  been  called 
pon  to  prosecute  and  defend  Chinese,  and  would  corroborate  the 
estimony  of  Mr.  ]\Iurphy,  that  there  is  not  much  credibility  to  be 
ttached  to  their  testimony.    So  far  as  their  oath  is  concerned  in  a 
'Ourt  of  law,  I  think  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.     I 
ihink  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  among  Californians,  that  they  are 
ot  to  be  believed  in  Court,  unless  corroborated  by  white  testimony  ; 
ut,  so  far  as  the  labor  element  is  concerned,  I  think  they  are  an 
portant  element  in  this  State.     How  you  may  be  affected  in  the 
ty  I  cannot  sa}^  but  I  know  in  the  country,  if  the  Chinese  element 
bf  labor  was  taken  away  from  us  it  would  be  a  great  detriment.     In 
:he  country  there  is  no  competition  between  Chinamen  and  white 
taen,  but  I  find  this  difference:  the  Chinamen  will  stay  and  work, 
'but  the  white  man,  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  few  dollars,  will  leave  and  go 
elsewhere.     Once  in  a  while  I  get  a  good  white  man,  and  he  will 
work  until  he  gets  enough  money  to  buy  a  farm  for  himself;  then  I 
have  to  go  and  get  more  laborers. 
Q. — Do  the  Chinese  ever  save  money  and  buy  farms? 
A. — No ;  I  don't  know  that  they  do,  but  there  is  nothing  to  encour- 
age Chinamen.     The  unfriendly  legislation  of  this  State  is  such  as 
,to  discourage  them.     I  believe  "the  laboring  man  is  an  advantage  to 
'the  country,  whether  Chinese  or  white  men.     There  is  room  for  all, 
land  there  is  need  for  all  the  labor  that  can  be  brought  to  this  country. 
d  believe  that  if  you  exclude  Chinese  you  will  have  to  close  up  every 
■woolen   mill   on   the   coast.     The   question   is,  whether  we  should 
encourage  home  manufactures  or  send  money  East  for  shoddy  goods. 
Q.— What  class  of  immigration  would  you  prefer— those  who  come 
;here,  live  a  short  time  and  leave  with  their  earnings,  or  those  who 
come  here  to  settle  and  build  a  home? 

A.— The  latter,  of  course ;  but  you  don't  get  that  in  the  wdiite  men. 
I  prefer  Avhite  men  in  mv  place,  but  I  have  come  here  and  tried  to 
get  them,  but  I  have  failed.  With  white  girls  it  is  the  same  way. 
Thev  will  not  go  to  the  country  and  do  what  work  we  want  them  to. 
There  is  not  enough  labor  to  carry  on  the  industrial  and  manufact- 
uring pursuits,  so  Chinamen  are  necessary. 

Q.— Don't  you  think  that  this  is  so  only  because  Chinese  labor  is 
so  cheap? 
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A. — The  white  man's  work  is  worth  more  than  the  Chinaman's, 
and  lie  is  better  i)ai(l;  but  in  the  countr}^  we  cannot  depend  upon' 
him.     I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  city. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  there  is  enough  white  labor  in  California  to 
carry  on  the  industrial  pursuits? 

A.' — That  may  be.     I  do  not  know. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 

San  Francisco,  April  19th,  1876. 

J.  P.  M.  Feaser  sworn. 

Mr.  Picrson — Have  you  ever  resided  in  China?  l' 

A. — I  have — fifteen  years.  I  was  in  the  British  Consular  service  1^ 
from  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj^-nine  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sev-  ' 
enty-four. 

Q. — Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

A. — No,  I  am  not.  I  have  only  been  in  California  for  about  three 
weeks. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  live  in  Hongkong? 

A. — No.     I  lived  six  years  in  Canton. 

Q. — Do  you  know  from  what  part  of  China  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  come?  ■ 

A. — Mostly  from  Canton. 

Q. — To  what  class  does  the  mass  belong?  .• 

A. — To  the  laboring  class — what  we  call  coolies.  The  word  coolie 
does  not  dciine  anything  at  all.  He  can  be  called  upon  to  do  any 
kind  of  labor.     By  coolie  we  mean  simply  a  laborer. 

Q. — What  was  the  coolie  trade? 

A. — Contracts  by  which  Chinamen  were  sent  to  foreign  countries 
to  perform  labor  for  a  certain  numl)er  of  years,  at  the- expiration  of 
which  they  were  to  be  returned  to  China.     This  trade  was  made 
objectionable  from  the  fact  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  there  . 
was  a  great  deal  of  kidnaping  of  Chinamen  to  supply  the  trade.  ) 
The  foreigners  had  Chinese  agents  on  shore,  who  used  to  kidnap  ' 
great  numbers  of  Chinamen,  and  shut  them  up  in  barracoons,  whence 
they  were  taken  on  board  ships  and  taken  to  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
other  places.     This  trade,  therefore,  became  so  obnoxious  that  a  stop 
was  put  to  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  terms  on  which  Chinese  are 
transported  to  this  country  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  arc  the  Chinese  emigrants  taken  from  Canton  to  Hong- 
kong? 

A. — Ships  are  chartered  direct  from  Canton,  but  they  must  neces- 
sarily go  to  Hongkong  before  they  can  clear.  The  vast  majority  of 
emigrants  ship  directly  from  Hongkong. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  get  from  Canton  to  Hongkong? 

A. — There  is  an  immense  junk  tratfic  and  steamer  traffic,  and  any 
amount  of  vessels  plying  between  the  two  places  all  the  time. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  of  the  relative  jurisdiction  or  power 
of  the  provincial  governments  and  the  Chinese  Empire? 
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A. 


re  a. 


-The  provinces  are  all  subject  to  a  central  government,  except 

(^  ll\Vhat  is  the  head  officer  of  the  Canton  Province  called? 

A. — Viceroy. 

Q. — Is  he  appointed  or  elected? 

^\^' —Appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

(^  _Have  you  been  through  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city,  to  any 

\y  _Yes ;  I  have  been  in  a  good  number  of  merchants'  shops. 

b  — Have  vou  been  in  the  alleys  and  the  lower  places? 

A.— No,  sir.     I  have  had  too  great  an  experience  with  Chinese  cities 
)  frequent  these  places.  .         i        -^ 

()  —Taking;  the  Chinese  quarter  as  a  whole,  you  cannot  say  how  it 

)mpares  with  Chinese  cities  in  point  of  cleanliness,  etc.?  _ 

^A— No.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  there  is  not  a  clean  city  m  China. 

Q;_Are  the  people  clean  or  filthy,  as  a  whole? 

A.— By  no  means  cleanly. 

0  —Have  the  Chinese  any  governmental  system  of  education  .'' 

a"— Yes,  sir.     All  the  men,  as  a  rule,  can  read  and  write. 

q'— Is  education  compulsory? 

A.— I  think  not;  but  it  is  expected  that  every  man  shall  read  and 

^  Q.!lWhat  is  the  social  condition  or  position  of  the  female  in 

A -She  is  supposed  to  take  the  position  of  general  helper;  not 
hat  of  a  companion.     They  are  not  thought  much  ot. 
Q  -HowTr^e  they  regarded  by  the  men-as  equals,  or  inferiors? 
A.-Inferiors.     You  cannot  buy  a  man ;  but  you  can  buy  a^woman . 


A — Interiors,      lou  caiiuut  uuj  ^  mcnj ,  ^^^^j^^- ^ 

A  man  can  buy  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases;  or  rather,  I  should 
4lUhem  concubines,  there  is  only  one  wile  really,  who  is  a  the 
'head  of  affairs  •  but  the  children  of  all  are  regarded  as  legitimate,  as 
-the  aw  al  ows  them  to  have  these  concubines.  ^^^^  Emperor  or 
nstance  has  one  wife  and  seventy-two  concubines  but  all  the  c  1- 
"S^^^^^^^^Y^o^  girdle,  that  signifies  imperial  blood;  and  they 
are  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  royal  lamily 

Q.-Do  respectable  Chinese  women,  as  a  rule,  leave  China. 

Q.-Does'the  Chinese  Government  encourage  or  discourage  emi- 

't -f  do  not  think  they  encourage  it.    They  rather  like  to  have 

""t^^f^y^^-  Chinese  village  where  there  were  no  other 
English-speaking  people? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

during  an  excessively  coldwintei,  yet  i  neaiu  u 
"^^J^J^Ji^li^S^inese  from  a  European  standard,  what  can  you 
'T^tC r  ^l^bit  worse  than  some^^rc^ean  na^^^^^^        ^^^ 

Q.-DO  you  think  there  would  be  ^J^l^^''^^{\Z^^^^^^^         that 
Chinese  Government,  to  "taking  a  cmnmercaitie^ 
treaty  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  the  lower  classes. 

A.— I  think  there  would  not. 
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Q. — Do  yi>u  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, that  surh  a  modification  couhl  be  made? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q_ — Do  you  know  wliat  they  do  with  female  children  in  China? 

A. — As  rciiards  infanticide,  tliat  is  not  so  widespread  a  eahunity  as 
is  generally  believed. 

Q. — Is  it  criminal  to  destroy  female  children? 

A. — It  is  criminal  to  commit  murder  of  any  kind.  Their  laws  are 
as  rigid  as  any  in  the  Napoleon  Code. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  met  a  Christian  Chinaman? 

A. — Yes — by  name. 

Q. — Why  do  you  say  "  by  name  "  ? 

A. — Because  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  a  Christian  Chinaman, 
unless  you  pay  him  to  be  such. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  labor  of  American  and  English 
missionaries  in  that  country? 

A. — It  has  been  anything  but  successful.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  strides  being  made  towards  the  advancement  of  Christianity. 
They  will  take  what  advantage  they  can  of  the  free  gifts  of  the  wliite 
race,  such  as  medicine,  etc.,  and  pretend  to  do  such  as  you  want  as 
long  as  they  are  kept  supplied. 

Q. — From  what  part  of  England  did  you  come?  - 

A. — I  am  a  Scotchman.  I 

Q. — What  effect  do  you  think  the  presence   of  tliirty  thousand' 
Chinese  would  have  upon  a  city  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  ? 

A. — There  would  not  be  room  for  them. 

Q. — Is  there  any  part  of  England  so  thickly  settled  as  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  this  city,  where  thirty  thousand  men  live  upon  seven  or 
eight  blocks? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  seen  in  China  any  considerable  number  of 
Chinese  when  their  passions  were  excited? 

A. — Yes,  I  have. 

Q. — How  do  they  act  under  such  circumstances? 

A. — They  talk  a  good  deal,  brandish  their  knives,  etc.,  but  when 
there  is  any  show  of  resistance  they  are  very  Ciuick  at  running 
away.  They  are  arrant  cowards,  but  so  long  as  they  have  any  kind 
of  a' foreigner  to  lead  them,  they  will  go  where  he  will  go.  As  soon 
as  he  falls,  they  scamper. 

F.  A.  GiBBS  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymgnd — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — Since  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty— twenty-six  years. 

Q. — How  long  in  the  City  of  San  FrancLsco? 

A. — From  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  to  the  present  time.  The 
balance  of  the  time  I  resided  in  Sacramento. 

Q. — What  is  your  official  position? 

A. — Supervisor  from  the  Eleventh  Ward,  city  government. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anytliing  about  hospitals  in  this  city? 

A. — I  am  Chairman  of  the  Hospital  Committee. 

Q. — Are  there  any  Chinese  in  the  hospitals? 

A. — In  the  hospital,  one;  in  the  almshouse,  one;  and  'u\  the  pest- 
house,  thirty-six.  I  think  eight  are  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  most 
of  the  balance  with  venereal  diseases. 
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Q— Do  the  Chinese  contribute  anything:  for  the  support  of  these 
ersons  r 

A. — Nothing  whatever. 

Q.— What  do  they  do  witli  their  sick  and  helpless? 

A.— I  understand  they  are  turned  out  to  die? 

Q.— Have  you  ever  been  through  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  citv'' 

A. — \  es,  sir  ;  several  times. 

Q.— What  is  its  condition  as  to  cleanliness? 

A.— It  is  in  a  miserable  condition— a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  to  the 
dice  for  permitting  it,  and  to  the  health  department,  too,  I  think. 

Q-— Ii^  .your  opinion,  what  influence  has  the  presence  of  this  Chi- 
lese  population  on  the  morals  of  this  city? 

A.— A  very  bad  one,  indeed.  The  women  have  inoculated  the 
outh  with  diseases.  The  prices  are  so  cheap  in  Chinatown  that 
oung  lads  resort  there,  and  as  a  consequence  have  all  sorts  of  vene- 
eal  diseases.  There  are  many  cases  of  young  men  in  the  hospital, 
.uffering  from  syphilis,  contracted  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  seen  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A.— Xo,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Chinese  each 
)ay  five  cents  a  day  for  the  right  to  be  doctored  free  when  sick,  but 
hould  a  Chinaman  fail  to  pay  his  five  cents,  he  must  look  out  for 
limself. 

Mr.  Rogers— You  say  a  great  many  young  boys  are  inoculated  with 
ihese  diseases — are  many  of  them  in  the  city  institutions? 
^  A. — I  think  there  are  some,  but  a  great  many  more  are  cured  out- 
lide.     A  large  number  of  dispensations  are  given  and  filled  at  the 
jity  institutions. 

Andrew  McKexzie  sworn. 

Mr.  Pierson — What  is  your  business? 

A. — A  local  officer. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  such? 

A. — Three  vears  or  a  little  over,  for  the  Royal  Chinese  Theater. 

Q.— Where' is  that? 

A.— On  Jackson  Street;  and  also,  a  year  and  a  half  on  Jackson 
Street  proper,  and  taking  a  portion  of  Bartlett  Alley. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  have  served  four  and  one-half 
years  as  a  local  ? 

A. — Yes;  but  I  have  been  on  the  police  force  since  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  estimated  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  ? 

A. — In  the  Chinese  quarter  itself  there  are  about  fifteen  thousand 
or  twenty  thousand.  Scattered  on  the  outskirts  and  through  the  city 
there  are  about  ten  thousand  more. 

Q. — How  large  a  space  does  this  quarter  cover? 

A. — Seven  or  eight  blocks. 

Q. — AVhat  is  its  condition  ? 

A.— The  streets  are  clean  and  tlic  fronts  of  the  stores  are  pretty 
clean,  but  when  you  go  underneath  and  back  of  the  houses,  it  becomes 
filthy.  The  alleys  are  very  unclean.  The  houses  are  from  one  to 
four  stores  high,  and  built  mostly  of  brick. 

Q.~Ave  there  any  considerable  numbers  of  Chinese  houses  of 
prostitution  on  those  alleys  ? 
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A. — There  are  quite  a  number,  but  I  think  just  now  they  are  all 
closed. 

Q. — Are  tiierc  g:ambling  houses  on  your  beat? 

A. — There  have  been,  but  tliey  have  all  been  closed  ^vithin  the  last 
two  weeks. 

Q. — How  many  were  there  before? 

A.— About  twenty.  We  have  never  entirely  supi)rc.'«scd  gambling, 
but  generally  managed  to  keep  it  under  some  restraint.  We  have 
driven  it  and  prostitution  to  the  back  streets,  and  oil'  the  street  itself. 

Q. — How  are  Chinese  women  held  here? 

A. — I  think  Mr.  Rogers  can  inform  you  better  on  that  point  tlian  I 
can.  He  was  employed  by  the  Cliinese  up  at  the  barracoon.  There 
is  more  or  less  bondage  in  houses  of  prostitution — white  and  Chi- 
nese, too. 

Q. — ^^'hat  do  you  mean  by  barracoon? 

A. — A  place  where  women  coming  from  the  shii)s  are  placed.  It 
is  underneath  the  joss-house  or  the  old  theater  fronting  on  St.  Louis 
Alley,  and  running  to  Dupont  Street.  They  are  kept  there  until 
apportioned  out. 

Mr.  Ilai/mond — Do  you  remember  the  time  an  attempt  was  made 
to  send  Chinese  prostitutes  back  to  China? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — Do  vou  know  what  officers  were  on  duty  and  had  charge  of  it 
then? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  held 
as  slaves,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  their  owners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  are  made  to  work  in  the  daytime? 

A. — I  have  seen  some  of  them  sewing  button-holes,  sitting  in  their 
door-ways. 

Mr.  Picrson — Is  that  barracoon  maintained  there  now? 

A. — I  think  not,  because  no  Cliinawomen  are  coming  now.  They 
have  stopped  coming  within  the  last  year.  In  speaking  of  lepers, 
the  Chinese  told  me  they  tried  to  get  them  away  on  the  steamers,  but 
could  not.     I  used  to  bring  in  visitors  to  see  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  lepers  there  are  in  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter? 

A. — I  think,  five  or  six.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  leprosy  all 
through  or  not.     It  may  be  a  sort  of  syphilitic  disease. 

Q. — Where  are  these  lepers  kept? 

A. — Some  in  Cooper's  Alley.  They  live  in  a  small  room  by  them- 
selves, and  when  visitors  go  to  see  them  they  generally  give  two  or 
four  bits,  and  that  sui)ports  them. 

Q. — How  do  the  Chinese  treat  their  sick,  disabled,  and  helpless? 

A. — Those  belonging  to  companies  arc  taken  care  of.  The  others 
have  to  look  out  for  themselves  or  go  to  the  hospitals. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  Chi- 
nese, as  a  class? 

A. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
honest  men.  I  don't  look  upon  them  as  being  as  honest  as  white 
persons.  The  Chinese  look  upon  us  as  rascals,  and  we  look  upon 
them  in  the  same  wav. 
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(^ — Would  you  believe  them  under  oath? 

A.— A  great  many  I  would  not  believe.  That  is  the  rule.  There 
i>'  exceptions,  of  course. 

(^ — Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Globe  Hotel? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^. — How  many  people  sleep  there? 

-V. — I  suppose  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

(^ — Is  it  difficult  to  enforce  ordinances  among  the  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

C^— You  say  that  gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution  arc 
,ow  closed? 

.v. — Yes,  sir. 

(.{.—And  why? 

A. — For  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  get  no  business. 

il. — Is  that  caused  by  the  enforcing  of  the  city  ordinances? 

.V. — I  suppose  it  is. 

(^. — Is  it  possible  to  enforce  all  the  ordinances  of  the  city? 

.v. — I  do  not  think  so.  While  I  believe  San  Francisco  to  be  the 
II  st  governed  city  in  the  world,  to  enforce  the  ordinances  in  the  Chi- 
Kse  quarter  would  reciuire  a  police  force  so  large  as  to  bankrupt  the 
■ity. 

(l. — Is  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  fire  ordinance? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  they  habitually  violate  the  health  ordinance? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^. — And  the  laws  regarding  gambling  and  prostitution? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

il. — So  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  population  is  a  criminal  one, 
iving  in  open  violation  of  laws  and  ordinances? 

A. — A  great  many. 

(^. — And  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  the  laws? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(2.— Do  you  know  any  city  in  the  world  where  the  laws  are  violated 
with  the  impunity  they  are  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city? 

A. — No;  and  I  "do  not  know  of  any  people  in  the  world  who  have 
the  means  to  live  better,  yet  will  not  live  better. 

Q.— Do  you  know  the  building  on  Jackson  Street,  near  the  theater 
—the  building  in  wdiich  is  Dr.  Gibson's  Sunday  School? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  leased  to  Chinamen? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Who  leases  it? 

A.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Otis  Gibson,  the  Chinese  missionary. 

Q.— How  does  it  compare,  in  regard  to  filth  and  dirt,  with  the 
Globe  Hotel? 

A.— It  is  filthier  and  dirtier.  He  has  recently  erected  an  engine 
there  for  pumping  water  for  use  in  that  house,  and  the  water  pumped 
is  the  seepage  of  all  the  sinks  in  the  neighborhood     _  . 

I     Q._Do   you  think   it  possible  for  any  living  being  to  live  in  a 
dirtier,  filthier  place  than  this  house  of  Gibson's?  tj    i  i 

■  A.— No,  sir;  that  house  is  as  filthy  as  I  have  seen  them.  Had  i 
I  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  I  would  not  believe  that  any  animal 
j  could  exist  in  such  a  place.  .  -. 

I      Q.— Would  you  think  a  hog  could  exist  there,  unless  you  saw  it .'' 

A.— It  would  make  very  bad  meat  for  butchers. 
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Q. — Do  the  Chinese  live  there? 

A. — Thoy  ilo. 

Q. — How  many  live  in  a  room  seven  feet  liijLili  by  eislit  or  ten  feet? 

A. — I  suppose  fifteen  or  twenty.  They  have  bunks  there  like  a 
ship's  foreeastle. 

Q. — Will  you  give  a  description  of  the  kind  of  Hllli  they  have 
there? 

A. — It  is  almost  indescribable.  It  is  much  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
rotten  garbage  there,  seepage  water — filth  of  all  kinds.  A  steam 
engine  has  been  constructed  to  pump  water  for  the  use  of  Chinese, 
and  the  water  nuniped  is  from  the  sinks  and  water-closets  of  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  Chinese  use  that  water,  for  it  is  being 
forced  ujion  them. 

Q. — Who  forces  it  upon  them? 

A. — The  landlord. 

Q.— Who  is  the  landlord? 

A. — The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson.  When  Gibson  was  building  that  engine, 
and  also  a  wooden  house  in  there,  I  notified  him  that  it  was  against 
the  fire  ordinance,  and  he  got  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  JSuper- 
visors.  Regarding  the  enforcement  of  ordinances,  I  will  say  that 
among  white  people  others  will  complain  and  assist  the  officers,  but 
among  the  Chinese  each  one  does  all  he  can  to  defeat  us.  They  assist 
each  other  in  every  way,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q. — You  are  paid  by  the  Chinese,  are  you  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  a  large  part  of  your  pay  comes  from  gamblers  and  prosti- 
tutes? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Does  the  closing  of  these  houses  affect  your  salary  to  anv  great 
extent? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  make  such  big  collections.  There  is  a 
dark  hour  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  this  is  our  dark  hour  just  now. 

Alfred  Clark  recalled. 

Mr.  Haymond — Give  us  a  description  of  the  Chy  Lung  case. 

A. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  a  number  of  Chinese 
prostitutes  came  here;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  steamer, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  with  several  officers,  took  tlie  women  to  the  City 
Hall.  Mr.  Gibson  was  used  as  interpreter,  and  the  women  examined. 
Some  of  them  testified  that  they  came  under  contract  for  service; 
but  they  did  not  care  to  fulfill  the  contract,  if  they  could  get  out  of 
it.  Many  of  the  women  eitlier  would  not  talk,  or  swore  they  came 
to  see  their  husbands.  In  September  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  caused  the  detention,  on 
board  the  steamer  Japan,  of  a  num])er  of  women  who  came  on  that 
vessel — I  think  twenty-one — said  to  be  prostitutes.  It  was  so  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Courts,  and  the  women  ordered  sent  to  China. 
Under  section  one  liundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  Penal  Code,  these 
women  were  detained  on  board  the  vessel  under  direction  of  Com- 
missioner Pietrowski.  They  were  brought  before  the  Fourth  District 
Court  on  habeas  corpus,  but  were  remanded.  The  case  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  at  the  July  term  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  there  the  opinion  of  the  lower  Court  was  su.s- 
tained,  and  an  order  entered  requiring  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  to  take  them  back  to  China,  or  give  the  bonds  required 
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ider  section  one  hundred  and  seventy-four.  As  the  steamer  was 
M)ut  to  sail  with  them,  they  were  taken  by  the  Coroner  of  San  Fran- 
^lO  on  a  writ  ot  habeas  corpus,  issued  from  the  United  States  Cir- 
lit  Court.  Upon  a  hearing,  that  Court  reversed  tlie  decision  of  the 
ate  Courts,  decided  that  the  women  were  improperly  detained,  and 
ic  parties  were  discharged.  The  case  was  taken  to  tiie  .Supreme 
ourt  of  the  United  States,  and  this  latter  decision  sustained.  Since 
Kit  time  we  have  done  notliino-  in  that  matter. 
(^— It  appeared  in  testimony  this  morning  that  the  Citv  of  San 
rancisco,  outside  of  the  Cliinese  quarter,  is  the  best  governed  city 
1  the  world.     A\'hat  is  your  opinion? 

.v.— I  think  that  is  correct.  Our  police  reports  compare  very 
ivorably  with  any  other.  In  London  the  arrests  average  vearly 
.veil  to  each  othcer;  here  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  very 
jtticult  to  enforce  laws  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  for  reasons  already 
i  ven  before  your  committee.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  evidence 
-ainst  Chinese  law-breakers,  because  they  all  swear  together.  To 
uforce  the  laws  and  ordinances,  as  we  do  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
vould  require  a  very  large  police  force,  and  the  city  could  not  stand 
lie  expense.  I  suppose  fifty  officers  stationed  there  all  tlie  time 
night  preserve  order  and  enforce  the  laws;  but  fifty  officers  for  seven 
»r  eight  blocks  is  something  unheard  of. 

Samuel  H.  Cohen  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — Of  what  country  are  you  a  native? 

A. — England. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  in  China? 

A. — Six  vears,  within  a  month. 

Q.— What  time? 

A. — From  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  to  eighteen  hundred 
jaiid  forty-nine.  Since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  I  have  lived 
'here,  in  this  city. 

Q. — State  what  you  know  about  the  social,  moral,  and  political 
condition  of  the  Chinese  people. 

A. — I  begin  with  the  morals:  I  have  lived  in  the  south  of  China, 
ill  Hongkong.  We  saw  there  very  little  of  tlie  Chinamen  to  know 
what  they  are,  because  the  government  gives  them  a  certain  part  of 
the  town.  I  saw  enough,  however,  to  convince  me  that  the  morals 
of  the  Cliinese  are  worse  than  those  of  any  people  that  I  have  met 
with.  [Witness  details  series  of  unnatural,  indecent,  brutal  crimes 
and  offenses,  which  came  under  his  own  observation  in  China^,  and 
which  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  unfit  for  publication.]  They 
are  verv  dirty  people.  I  have  seen  them  pick  lice  from  themselves, 
and  eat  them.  In  Shanghai,  in  the  public  gardens,  I  have  seen  them 
sit  down  and  perform  that  very  interesting,  but  most  disgusting, 
operation.  In  Hongkong  they  have  to  be  clean,  because  the  police 
Inok  after  them  particularly.  The  policemen  are  districted  there  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  enabled  to  keep  the  place  clean. 

Q,.— Do  you  know  anything  about  the  destruction  of  female  chil- 
dren? ,  ,         T    ^1 

A.— I  have  heard  of  it  up  north,  and  also  at  the  south.  In  the 
public  streets  they  have  large  cesspools.  Everything  is  open  and 
exposed,  and  these  public  water-closets  are  being  used  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night;  and  women  never  dare  to  go  upon  the  street, 
because  of  the  indecencies  which  they  would  have  to  witness  it  they 
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<litl.  Tiu'so  i)lafe.s  bocomo  filled  ui>  and  How  over  the  .streets,  and 
then  are  seoojied  up  in  buekets  and  carried  to  a  reservoir  in  the 
country.  It  is  then  used  for  manure,  to  assist  the  growth  of  vij^eta-  ' 
bles.  In  traveling  in  the  north  of  China,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  •"' 
Catholic  Chinamen.  The  Catholics  there  seem  to  have  done  more  •■°' 
towards  Christianizing  the  Chinese  than  all  the  rest.  A  Catholic  ' 
priest  told  me  their  mission  had  converted  sixty  thousand  in  two  r 
years.  The  Chinese,  as  a  class,  are  thieves,  from  ^hlndarin  down,  r^' 
\Vhile  I  kei)t  store  there,  I  have  detected  high  officials  and  low  Chi-  i*^' 
namen  in  the  act  of  stealing  from  me.  The  ininishments  in  .some'||' 
cases  are  excessively  severe,  even  barbarous.  They  will  lie.  You^P 
cannot  get  the  truth  from  tliem.  Bribery  is  very  common  in  ofKcial*^" 
business.  ' 

Davis  Loudkri5.\ok  sworn. 

Mr.  Ihnpiwiid — How  lojig  have  you  resided  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Q — What  positions  have  you  held? 

A. — From  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  I  was  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  the  Folice  Judge's  Court  until  I  was  elected  Judge  of  that 
Court. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  about  the  habits,  customs,  and  social  and  v 
moral  status  of  tlie  Chinese  population  in  this  city?  f 

A.— I  think  they  are  a  very  immoral,  mean,  mendacious,  dishonest, 
thieving  i^eoplc,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q. — What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of 
justice  where  they  are  concerned? 

A. — As  witnesses,  their  veracity  is  of  the  lowest  degree.     They  do 
not  appear  to  realize  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce  the  laws,  where  they  are  concerned,  for  that  reason.     They  3 
are  very  ai)t,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  resort  to 

f)erjury  and  the  subornation  of  perjury.  They  also  use  our  criminal 
aw  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies,  and  malicious  prose- 
cutions are  frequent. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  tenure  by  which  Chinese  women 
are  held  ? 

A. — In  cases  I  have  investigated,  parties  have  been  convicted  for 
dealing  in  this  Chinese  slavery — buying  and  selling  women  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution.  The  women  probably  never  realize  that  they 
are  free  agents,  but  act  as  though  they  were  slaves. 

Q. — Suppose  a  woman  desired  to  escape  from  that  life,  what  would 
be  her  chance  for  success? 

A.— -They  very  seldom  desire  to  escape,  they  are  so  inured  to  pros- 
titution and  lewdness.  Occasionally  one  of  them  gets  married,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  domestic  life  as  we  understand  it.  All  these 
women  liere  are  prostitutes,  or  have  been  prostitutes.  I  have  not 
met  with  a  single  decent  Chinawoman. 

Q. — Are  all  cla.sses  of  Chinese  engaged  in  this  traffic  in  women? 

A. — I  think  not.  I  have  heard  that  the  merchants  were  engaged 
in  it,  but  there  has  never  been  any  evidence  to  show  that. 

Q. — About  what  i)roportion  of  the  Chinese  ])opulation  in  this  city 
are  habitual  law-breakers,  violators  of  the  city  ordinances,  thieves, 
gamblers,  prostitutes,  and  living  off  the  wages  of  crime? 

A. — Tiie  ijroi)ortion  is  verj'  great. 

Q- — Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Chinese  part  of  this  city,  how 
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•e  the  laws  generally  enforced  in  San  Francisco,  as  compared  with 
her  cities: 

"^•tL^^^V^^  ^^^^'^  are  enforced  a  little  better  than  in  otlier  cities 
IS  (iilhcult  to  entorce  the  laws  among  the  Chinese,  because  of  liicir 
endacity  and  bad  habits  generally. 

Q~^^^\^?,^  ^^,^1^^  ^^^"^^  upon  the  public  morals,  of  that  population 
a  city  like  this?  i    *  . 

A.— I  think  their  presence  is  degrading  to  the  white  race. 

Q.— Have  you  ever  seen  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A.— I  have  seen  those  who  professed  to  be  Christians  I  never 
ested  their  sincerity.  When  Chinese  are  brought  into  Court  1  never 
hink  ot  inquiring  into  their  religion. 

Q.— What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  Chri.s- 
ianity  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  amounts  to  much. 

Q.— Do  you  think  the  i)resence  of  these  people  tends  to  the  improve- 

ent  of  the  morals  of  the  community? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  think  the  reverse. 

Q. — It  does  not  tend  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization? 

A. — I  think  their  presence  is  injurious  to  religion  as  well  as  morals. 

Q.^Vhat  are  the  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to  stop 
prostitution  in  this  city? 

A.— Inability  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  conviction. 
We  do  not  understand  their  language,  and  of  course  cannot  go  by 
general  appearances.  We  must  have  legal  evidence  to  warrant,  coii- 
viction  for  prostitution. 

Q. — With  a  Chinese  population  confined  to  seven  or  eight  blocks, 
would  it  not  be  easy  to  obtain  evidence  if  the  heads  of  the  Chinese 
companies  were  to  wish  to  stop  it? 

A. — They  could  render  great  assistance. 

Q.— Do  they  do  that? 

A. — I  never  knew  them  to  do  that. 

Yung  Ty  sworn.     J.  Millard  interpreter. 

Mr.  McCoppin — How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A. — Fifteen  years. 

Q. — From  what  part  of  China  did  you  come? 

A. — Three  days'  travel  from  Canton. 

Q. — Are  you  President  of  the  Hop-wo  Company? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  members  of  that  company  are  there? 

A.— Our  books  show  thirty-four  thousand,  but  of  this  number  ten 
thousand  have  returned  to  China,  leaving  twenty-four  thousand 
here  now.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  in  San  Francisco,  for  I  have 
been  President  only  six  months. 

Q. — Are  any  of  your  company  gamblers? 

A. — I  do  not  know.     I  am  not  ac(iuainted  with  any. 

Q. — Do  any  women  belong  to  your  company? 

A. — Some  families. 

Q.— Are  any  of  those  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
carried  on  under  the  management  of  your  ])eople? 

A.— No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Q.— How  do  people  belonging  to  your  comi^any  come  here? 

A.— They  raise  money  mostly  at  home.  Some  borrow  Irom  Iriends 
in  China. 
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Q, — What  do  they  do  with  their  sick? 

A. — If  they  liave  relatives  they  take  care  of  them. 

Q. — How  is  it  that  so  many  Cliinese  are  in  our  hospitals? 

A. — 1  don't  know.     All  that  helonu  to  our  c'omi)any  we  take  care  of. 

Q. — Are  you  willing  to  join  the  Presidents  of  the  other  companies 
to  send  i>a(k  to  China  people  alHieted  with  incurahle  di.sea.sesY 

A. — We  will  consult  tojiether.     If  they  are  willing,  I  am. 

Q. — How  many  of  the  thirty-four  thousand  belonging  to  your  com- 
pany are  coolies? 

A. — We  have  none  of  that  class,  for  our  men  are  mostly  farmers  at 
home. 

Q. — Are  they  men  who  own  the  land  ? 

A. — Most  of  them  are  working  it  on  shares;  some  of  them  own  the 
ground.  »Some  of  them  are  working  for  wages,  while  some  work  for 
themselves. 

Q. — Are  they  called  coolies? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  coolies.  They  are  not  slaves; 
they  are  simply  the  lower  class  of  men  who  work  for  a  living. 

Q. — What  is  a  coolie? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  a  slave  is? 

A. — We  have  no  such  in  our  country. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  coolie  trade? 

A. — I  don't  know  any  such  thing  in  China. 

Q. — How  many  Chinamen  in  this  city  are  Christians? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  one? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  only  been  here  in  this  city  six  months.  I 
have  been  in  this  country  fifteen  j'ears. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  ? 

A. — I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  read  it  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  only  heard  it  spoken  of. 

Sing  How  sworn.    J.  Millard  interpreter. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A. — Six  years. 

Q. — From  what  part  of  China  did  you  come? 

A. — Canton. 

Q. — Of  what  company  are  you  President? 

A. — Kong-chow. 

Q. — How  many  Chinese  in  this  State  belong  to  your  company.^ 

A. — A  little  over  fifteen  thousand. 

Q. — How  many  of  them  are  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — I  guess  about  five  thousand. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  seen  one  ? 

A. — I  do  not  a.ssociate  with  them.  I  don't  know  anything  about, 
them.     If  I  have  seen  them,  I  do  not  recognize  them  as  Christians. 

Q. — Do  any  Christians  belong  to  your  company? 

A. — If  they  do,  I  would  not  be  apt  to  know  it. 

Mr.  McCoppin — What  do  you  do  with  your  sick? 

A. — If  they  have  brothers  or  relations,  they  take  care  of  them ;  if 
not,  we  take  care  of  them. 
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(,^— Why  is  it  there  are  so  many  Chinese  in  our  iiosi.ituN"' 

A.— I  don't  know  about  that.     I  have  only  been  Tresidcnt  three 

Miiths,  and  have  not  learned  all  these  things. 

C^— Are  you  willing  to  join  the  other  t-onipanies  in  sending  back 
.  China  Chinamen  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases? 

A.— I  do  not  know  what  our  company  would  do.  We  are  not  very 
rll  off,  but  I  will  consult  with  the  others,  and  see  what  they  say. 

(^— Do  you  know  who  own  the  women  in  these  houses  of  i)rostitu- 

A.— I  do  not  associate  with  the  men  who  have  control  of  these 
'cmien. 

Q. — Do  any  of  these  men  belong  to  your  company? 

v.— I  cannot  tell.     If  they  do,  they  do  not  tell  me. 

'^— Why  don't  you  exercise  your  influence  to  discourage  gambling 
iid  prostitution  among  the  Chinese? 

^  A.— We  do  discourage  it,  but  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  us. 
'hoy  do  not  let  us  know  about  these  things. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  that  there  are  Chinese  prostitutes  in  this  city? 

A. — I  suppose  there  are. 

(^ — Did  you  ever  see  one? 

A— I  have  seen  plenty  of  women  on  the  street,  but  which  are 
iiMstitutes  and  which  are  private  women  I  don't  know. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  about  it? 

A. — No  ;  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  that  kind  of  business. 

(^ — Do  you  know  any  gamblers? 

A. — There  are  gamblers  here,  I  think,  but  I  have  never  seen  any. 

(^ — How  long  have  you  been  President  of  this  company? 

A. — A  little  over  three  months. 

il- — How  often  do  you  change? 

A. — Sometimes  once  a  year;  sometimes  once  in  two  years. 

(^ — Who  elects  the  President? 

A. — The  merchants  and  members  of  our  company. 

Q. — How  is  the  selection  made? 

A. — By  voice.  The  merchants  mostly  get  together  and  make  it  up 
uiio  shall  be  President. 

<^— What  is  the  salary? 

A. — I  get  eighty  dollars  a  month  and  board  myself. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  a  coolie  is? 

A. — No,  sir. 

(^ — Have  you  heard  of  the  coolie  trade? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Burlingame  treaty? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  induced  you  to  come  to  this  country? 

A.— I  came  here  to  'keep  a  store  and  to  do  business.  There  are  a 
good  many  in  this  country  who  send  back  to  China  and  praise  it  up, 
and  that  induces  some  folks  to  come. 

Q.— Does  the  Chinese  Government  desire  Chinamen  to  come  to  this 
countrv,  or  does  it  desire  them  to  stay  at  home? 

A.— We  have  no  regulation  as  to  that  matter.  Anybody  can  come 
and  go  back. 

Q. — Were  you  a  merchant  in  China  ? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  i     i   ■    r. 

Q.— What  would  be  considered  a  good  salary  for  a  clerk  in  Canton  i 

A.— It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  business.     In  the  large  houses, 
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tlnvc  liuiidrcd  dollars  or  lour  iiundrcd  dollars  a  year.  Small  houses 
pay  as  low  as  twenty  dollars  a  year. 

Q. — Throe  humlred  dollars  or  foui-  hundred  dollars  for  the  very 
best? 

A. — Yes;  some  i)ay  as  \\\)i}\  as  that.  'J'hcy  pay  that  price  only  I'or 
expert  labor. 

Q. — How  many  ))eople  are  living  in  Canton? 

A. — Over  a  million. 

Si  QroN  sworn.     J.  Millard  interpreter. 

Mr.  McCoppin — What  |^)osition  do  you  hold? 

A. — President  of  the  \  ung-vvo  Comi)any. 

Q. — For  how  long? 

A. — Fourteen  years. 

Q. — What  do  they  pay  you? 

A. — Sixty  dollars  a  mojith. 

Q. — How  many  people  belong  to  your  company  in  California? 

A. — Ten  thousand. 

Q. — How  many  women? 

A. — Not  many. 

Q. — How  many  Chinawomen  are  tlicre  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — There  must  be  over  one  thousand, 

Q,. — How  many  are  not  prostitutes?  f 

A. — Several  hundred. 

Q. — Are  these  several  hundred  married? 

A. — Most  of  them  come  here  as  wives,  wbile  some  have  been  mar- 
ried according  to  American  customs. 

Q. — What  do  you  do  with  your  sick? 

A. — Some  are  taken  care  of  by  friends  and  some  by  the  comi)any. 

Q. — Why  are  so  many  in  our  hospitals? 

A. — There  may  be  some  in  foreign  hospitals,  but  we  take  care  of 
most  of  tiiem  ourselves.     Each  company  takes  care  of  its  own  men. 

Q. — Are  you  willing  to  unite  with  the  other  companies  in  sending 
back  to  China  Chinamen  atllicted  with  incurable  diseases? 

A. — I  think  our  company  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 

Q. — How  many  Christian  Chinamen  do  you  know  in  this  city? 

A. — About  ten  or  fifteen  belong  to  my  company. 

Q. — How  many  among  all  the  Chinese? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Are  they  better  or  worse  than  other  Chinamen? 

A. — They  jjrinci pally  talk  as  good,  if  they  only  follow  it  up. 

Q. — Would  you  trust  a  Christian  Chinaman  as  soon  as  any  other? 

A. — I  have  never  had  any  business  directly  with  them,  and  T  don't 
know  whether  I  would  trust  them  or  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  gamblers? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  the  men  belonging  to  your  company  in  this 
city  are  employed? 

A. — Some  are  in  business,  and  some  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

Q. — How  many  are  servants  in  families? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — How  many  are  at  work  making  boots  and  shoes? 

A. — We  have  men  in  the  shoe  factories,  but  very  few. 

Q. — How  many  are  making  overalls,  shirts,  and  drawers? 
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A.— Very  few.    We  have  men  engaged  in  a  great  many  different 

lilies,  but  i  clon  t  know  how  many. 

(^— How  many  officers  has  the  Chinese  Government  in  tliis  cilv'^ 

A.— None,  except  one,  who  is  in  the  East.     We  expect  one  this 

•  ^ — What  is  he  coming  for? 

A.— I  think  he  is  coming  here  to  go  east  to  the  American  hcad- 

narters. 

Chin  Fong  Chow  sworn.     J.  Millard  interpreter. 
Mr.  Haymond—From  what  part  of  Cliina  did  vou  come? 
A.— One  day  and  a  half's  travel  from  Canton.' 
— How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 
— Eight  years. 

— What  position  do  you  hold  now? 
— President  of  the  Yan-wo  Company. 

— How  many  members  of  that  company  are  there  in  California  ? 
— Four  thousand  three  hundred. 

—How  many  Chinamen  are  in  California  altogether,  that  do  not 
ng  to  one  of  the  six  companies? 
— About  one  thousand. 
— Are  there  not  twice  that  many? 
— No,  sir. 

— To  what  company  do  the  prostitutes  belong? 
— I  do  not  know. 

— To  what  company  do  the  gamblers  belong? 
— I  do  not  know. 

— Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen? 
—No. 

— Where  do  they  live? 
— I  don't  know. 

— Did  you  ever  see  a  Christian  Chinaman? 
— I  do  not  know.     I  would  not  know  one  if  I  should  see  him. 
— Who  controls  the  Chinese  joss-houses? 
— Each  company  has  a  temple. 
— Who  has  charge  of  the  one  on  Jackson  Street? 
— I  don't  know.     It  is  not  under  the  charge  of  my  company. 
— Who  supports  them? 
— I  don't  know. 

— Who  pays  the  expense  for  keeping  it  open? 
— I  don't  know. 

— Who  bring  Chinese  women  to  this  country? 
— They  come  in  various  ways. 
— In  what  ways? 

— They  make  arrangements  themselves  before  they  come  here, 
who  has  charge  of  them  here  I  don't  know. 
— How  many  wives  do  Chinamen  have  under  the  law  ? 

All  the  way  from  one  to  four  and  five. 

Do  they  lend  their  wives  around  to  each  other? 

No,  sir. 

Do  they  ever  sell  their  wives? 

No. 
— Do  5'ou  know  what  a  coolie  is? 
— A  laboring  man. 
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Q. — How  much  does  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  charge 
for  takiii};  ('hiimiiu'ii  l)a('k  tt)  China? 

A.— Filty-tliroo  (ioUars. 

Q. — IloNV  much  of  tliat  docs  your  company  get? 

A. — Xt)thin<x.     It  all  rocs  to  the  steamship  comi)any. 

C^. — Will  the  steamshii)  eomi)any  sell  a  man  a  ticket  for  China 
without  the  certificate  of  his  company? 

A.— I  think  they  would  sell  it.  >,i 

Mr.  Mcdoppin — What  do  you  do  witli  your  sick? 

A. — We  take  care  of  the  members  of  our  own  company. 

Q. — How  is  it  there  are  so  many  Chinamen  in  our  liospitals? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  We  always  take  care  of 
our  own  men. 

Q. — Will  your  company  join  the  other  companies  in  sending  back 
to  China  Chinamen  afilicted  with  incurable  diseases? 

A.— 1  think  thcv  will. 


EIGHTH   HAY. 

San  Francisco,  April  20th,  1876. 

Wong  Ben  sworn. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A. — Nearly  thirteen  years. 

Q. — Where  did  you  come  from — what  part  of  China? 

A. — Canton. 

Q. — What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  came  to  California? 

A. — Acting  as  interpreter,  for  a  while,  in  the  Police  and  County 
Courts. 

Q. — How  long  is  it  since  you  learned  to  speak  English  ? 

A. — About  ten  years. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  now? 

A. — I  live  here,  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — Were  you  a  witness  in  the  Police  Court  yesterday,  where  some 
Chinese  prostitutes  were  tried? 

A. — Yes;  we  tried  to  break  up  that  business.  Last  year  I  had  two 
boys  with  me,  and  we  tried  to  break  up  the  gambling  houses  and 
houses  of  prostitution.  We  tried  to  have  the  policemen  arrest  the 
keepers,  but  Charley  Dutfield  kicked  the  boy  in  the  head,  and  told 
him  to  go  away.  Pie  would  not  let  us  go  into  the  gambling  houses  to 
see  who  were  there,  so  that  we  could  have  them  arrested. 

Q. — Are  you  helping  the  police? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     Charley  Dutfield  told  us  we  had  no  reason  to  go^ 
against  the  keepers  of  these  houses.  ■ 

Q. — Who  are  these  keepers?  ■ 

A. — Wong  Woon,  a  big  fellow,  who  keeps  a  house  of  prostitution. 
An  Geo,  another  big  fellow — every  time  a  wonian  gets  into  trouble 
he  gets  her  out.  He  goes  and  collects  commission  from  women  and 
makes  them  ]jay  so  much  a  month.  He  gets  lawyers  for  the  gam- 
blers, too,  and  collects  five  dollars  one  week,  and  ten  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — Are  these  men  merchants? 

A. — No;  they  keep  gambling  houses,  and  houses  of  prostitution. 
Tliey  buy  women  in  China,  and  bring  them  here  to  be  prostitutes — 
and  they  sell  them  again  here. 
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'  > . — ^^'l  1  a t  d o  t h ey  sa y  if  yon  t est i ty  ? 

A.— They  put  up  one  tliousaiul  five  luindrcd  dollars  to  put  mv  life 
ut.     They  tell  me  if  that  don't  do  it  they  will  i)ut  up  two  thousand 
ollars,  and  then  three  thousand  dollars.     He  told  me  last  nifjht  he 
-uld  give  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  if  I  would  not  say  any- 
liiio-,  and  that  I  must  take  it  or  I  would  have  my  life  i)u't  out 
\'()ng  Woon  and  An  Geo  collect  thirteen  dollars  each  month  from 
ambling  houses,  eight  dollars  a  month  from  lotterv  houses,  then  five 
nllars  a  week  more  from  gamblers.    They  tell  me  1  must  not  go 
-  linst  them,  and  they  would  give  me  money.     If  I  would  not  take 
.  iliey  would  put  my  life  out.     I  won't  take'it,  because  voung  boys 
nine  here  and  spend  all  their  money  in  gambling  houses  and  houses 
1  l»rostitution,  and  by-and-by  he  hasn't  got  a  Vent.     He  can't  go 
,(iine.     Why?     Because  he  can't  go,  for  he  gambled  off  his  money. 
Alien  he  sees  that  he  works  all  the  time  and  never  has  a  cent,  he 
hinks  it  is  no  use  to  work  anv  more,  and  so  becomes  a  loafer  on  tlie 
t  root. 
<^. — Who  brings  the  Chinese  women  here? 
A. — Wong  Fook  Soi,  Bi  Chee,  An  Geo,  and  Wong  Woon. 
(^ — What  do  these  men  do? 

A. — They  keep  gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution. 
'^ — To  what  company  do  these  men  belong? 

A. — An  Geo  belongs  to  the  See-yup  Company;  Wong  Woon  to  the 
•^aiii-yup  Company.     That  fellow  has  got  lots  of  money.     He  buys 
.vninen  in  China  for  two  hundred  dollars  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
in<l  brings  them  out  here  and  sells  them  for  eight  hundred  or  nine 
lundred  dollars  to  be  prostitutes. 
(,). — How  do  they  get  those  women  in  China? 
A. — In  Tartary.     They  are  "big  feet"  women,  and  are  sometimes 
ijought  for  ninety  dollars.     When  they  bring  thein  out  here  they  sell 
tli'Ui  for  nine  hundred  dollars. 
<^ — What  do  they  do  with  them? 

A. — They  make  them  be  prostitutes.     If  they  don't  want  to  bo 
[irostitutes  they  make  them  be. 
<^. — Can  they  get  away  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

(^. — What  do  they  do  with  them  when  they  get  sick  and  cannot 
Work  any  longer? 

A.— They  don't  treat  them  well  at  all.    They  don't  take  as  much 
caro  of  them,  whether  they  are  sick  or  well,  as  white  people  do  a  dog. 
Chinawomen  in  China  are  treated  first  rate,  but  in  California  these 
'■  big  feet"  women  are  treated  worse  than  dogs. 
Q.— How  many  Chinese  prostitutes  are  there  in  this  city? 
A.— Take  in  the  high-toned  prostitutes,  those  that  live  up-stairs, 
and  I  guess  there  are  about  eight  hundred, 
l^. — Do  you  know  what  the  six  companies  are? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  these  women? 
A. — No,  sir. 

< ,).— How  do  Chinese  come  to  this  country— do  the  companies  bring 
them  here? 

A.— No.  The  companies  only  take  care  of  them  when  they  come 
here.  Then  they  don't  know  the  place  and  the  language,  and  the 
companies  look  after  them.  The  women  are  taken  care  of  and 
brought  here  by  these  big  fellows  I  mentioned. 
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Q. — How  many  gamblinp;  houses  are  there  here? 

A. — An  Geo,  Wong  Woon,  and  those  big  fellows  have  got  six  big 
houses. 

Q. — How  many  smaller  ones? 

A. — Seventy-live  or  seventy-six.  Last  year  I  got  two  boys  and  we 
counted  eighty-two  gambling-houses  in  this  city.  Dutheld  said  if  we 
didn't  stop  he  would  break  our  heads. 

Q.— Who  is  Duftield. 

A. — He  is  a  policeman  who  watches  houses  of  prostitution  and 
gambling  houses.     He  gets  lots  of  money. 

Q.— How  much? 

A. — Five  dollars  a  week  from  the  gambling  houses,  and  four  bits  a 
week  from  each  prostitute. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  white  boys  going  to  Chinese  houses  of  prosti- 
tution ? 

A. — Yes;  plenty  of  them. 

Q. — How  old  boys  have  you  seen  there? 

A. — Ten  or  fifteen  years  old.  Women  don't  care  how  old  they 
are,  as  long  as  they  got  money. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  many  boj's  twelve  and  fifteen  years  old  there? 

A. — Plenty  of  them. 

Q. — How  many  women  have  been  arrested  to  be  tried  to-day  ? 

A. — I  have  forgotten.  The  first  day  we  got  nine.  I  don't  know 
how  many  they  got  this  next  time.  Yesterday,  when  the  trial  was 
coming  on,  these  big  boss  fellows  with  lots  of  money  scared  off  the 
witnesses.     I  tried  to  make  them  not  afraid  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

Q. — Do  they  frighten  the  Chinese  by  threatening  to  kill  them  if 
they  testify  in  the  American  Courts? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Plenty  of  times  the  big  company  scares  the  little  ' 
company.  When  there  is  any  trouble,  the  companies  go  against  each 
other  .sometimes.  When  one  man  kills  another,  one  company  tries  ) 
to  get  him  hung,  and  the  other  to  get  him  free,  if  they  can't  settle  it '. 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  spend  lots  of  money  to  get  a  mau  I 
hung.  I 

Q. — From   what  part  of  China  do  most  of  the  Chinamen  here  i 
come? 

A. — Near  Canton  mostly;  but  there  are  plenty  of  Tartars  in  this 
country. 

Q. — bo  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — Ten  or  fifteen.  Some  believe  little.  Some  just  go  to  school 
to  learn  to  read  ;  that  is  all.     Some  believe  everything. 

Q. — Suppo.se  a  Chinawoman  got  away,  what  would  they  do? 

A. — Sometimes  her  owners  put  up  money  to  get  her  back  again; 
sometimes  they  make  the  man  who  got  her  pay  money  to  them  for 
her.  If  a  man  take  a  woman  away  from  a  house  of  prostitution, 
they  tell  him  they  put  his  life  out. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  Chinaman  being  killed  for  taking  away 
women  from  those  houses? 

A. — One  boy  got  killed  up  in  Ross  Alley  nearly  four  years  ago. 
These  big  fellows  hired  men  to  kill  him.  Three  men  ran  up  and 
shot  him,  and  ran  a  knife  into  him;  and  that  is  the  reason  other 
boys  are  afraid  to  help  women. 

Q. — How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  California? 
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A. — About  nine  years  old. 
(^ — How  old  are  you  now? 
A. — Nearly  twenty-four. 


(^— How  many  gambling  houses  were  there  two  months  affo*^ 
A.— Oyer  eighty.  ^    ' 

C^.— How  much  a  month  do  they  pay  the  police? 
A.— Fiye  dollars  a  week  each  one.    These  four  big  fellows,  besides 
Kit,  collect  thirteen  dollars  a  month  to  pay  a  white  man  to  get  them 
ut  of  trouble.     The  lottery  bouses  pay  eight  dollars  a  month. 
Q.— How  many  lottery  houses  are  there? 

A.— Two  or  three  hundred.  When  I  have  tried  to  get  into  gam- 
Img  houses  to  see  who  were  there,  so  1  could  arrest  them,  tlicy 
vtukln't  let  me  in.  The  bosses  tell  them,  when  they  see  me  coming, 
J  shut  the  door.  I  get  a  green  boy  from  the  mountains  to  go  into7i 
.ouseof  prostitution,  so  he  can  talk  and  see  what  kind  of  a  house  it 
-.  so  I  can  make  him  swear. 
Q. — Whom  are  you  assisting  in  this  matter? 

A. — The  boys  working  in  this  city  here  make  twenty  or  twenty-fiye 
lollars  a  month,  and  they  spend  this  in  the  houses  of  prostitution 
nd  gamble  it  off.  They  come  to  me  and  say:  "  You  get  the  gani- 
jling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution  shut  up.  and  you  will  be  a 
ax'at  man."  Charley  Dufheld  put  one  fellow  in  jail  "one  hundre(l 
lays  for  nothing,  because  he  was  hel[)ing  me.  Yesterday  I  had  ten 
)r  twelye  boys  to  swear  in  Court  against  the  gamblers  and  the  whore- 
louse  fellows.  I  told  them  not  to  be  afraid,  that  nothing  would  hap- 
)cn  to  them.  When  they  found  out  that  they  would  get  hurt  if  they 
^wore,  they  all  run  away.  They  put  up  a  notice  on  a  wall  to  put 
)ut  my  life  for  one  thousand  and  fiye  hundred  dollars,  but  when  I 
vvent  to  get  it  they  tore  it  down. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  any  other  notices  offering  rewards  for  killing 
v'liinamen? 
A. — Plenty  of  them. 
Q. — Wliere  do  they  have  them  posted  ? 

A. — On  a  fiye-story  house  on  Jackson  Street.  These  big  fellows 
liad  a  place  where  they  kept  their  books  and  money,  and  a  li.st  of  all 
the  men  interested  in  gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution. 
I  knew  I  could  not  get  in  there,  and  told  Ying  Low  to  go  there  and 
SCO  if  he  saw  any  bo'oks  on  their  table.  The  first  time  he  saw  plenty 
of  books,  and  I  went  and  got  policemen  to  go  there,  but  those  big 
fellows  all  cleared  out.  I  think  they  will  have  another  meeting  in 
two  weeks  or  ten  days,  and  I  guess  I  can  catch  them  then.  Last 
month  Wong  Woon  put  up  eight  thousand  dollars,  that  he  got  from 
gamblers,  to'fight  the  law.  Whenever  a  gambler  or  a  i)rostitute  gets 
into  trouble,  they  spend  some  of  this  money  to  get  them  out  and 
fight  the  law.  Yesterday  I  had  fifteen  witnesses  to  swear  against 
these  fellows,  but  when  Wong  VVoon  saw  that  he  asked  for  a  contin- 
uance, and  this  morning  I  have  only  got  two.  My  company  tells  mo 
to  break  up  these  houses,  and  the  six  companies  have  put  up  a  notice 
saying  that  if  any  more  notices  of  reward  are  put  up,  they  will  fight. 

Dr.  H.  H.  ToLAND  sworn. 

Mr.  Hay mond— Doctor,  how  long  have  you  practiced  medicine  in 
i  this  State? 

A. — Twenty-three  years. 
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Q. — And  (luring  tluit  liniu  Imvc  you  had  one  ol'  the  Icudiiijj;  jjosi- 
tioiis,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  the  fouii(K>r  of  the  "  Tolaiid  Me(lical  University  "? 

A. — S'os,  sir. 

Q. — A  memher  of  tlie  San  l"'rancisco  Board  of  Health? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  (i 

(^. — Of  what  institution  were  you  a  ^n'aduatc?  •  '^ 

A. — Transylvania  University,  Jventueky,  in  eijjjhtecn  luindred  and 
tliirty-two — one  of  the  lirst  Western  universities  that  wasestahlished 
at  Lexin«];ton,  Kentueky. 

(^. — It  has  been  stated  that  these  Chine.se  hou.ses  of  prostitution  are 
open  to  snuvll  hoys,  and  that  a  great  many  have  been  diseased.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that? 

A. — I  know  that  is  so.  I  have  seen  boys  eight  and  ten  years  old 
with  diseases  they  told  me  they  contracted  on  Jackson  Street.  It  is 
astonishing  liow  soon  they  commence  iiululging  in  that  passion. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  .syphilis  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  occur 
in  children  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  They  generally 
try  to  conceal  their  condition  from  their  i)arents.  They  come  to  me 
and  I  hell)  screen  it  from  their  parents,  and  cure  them  without  com- 
pensation. Sometimes  i)arents,  unaware  of  what  is  the  matter,  bring 
their  boys  to  me,  and  1  do  all  1  can  to  keep  the  truth  from  them. 

Q. — Are  these  cases  of  frequent  occurrence? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  You  will  hnd  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  that 
are  often  diseased.  In  consequence  of  neglect,  they  finally  become 
the  worst  cases  we  have  to  treat. 

Q. — What  effect  will  that  have  upon  the  health  of  the  community, 
in  the  end  ? 

A. — It  must  have  a  bad  effect,  because  a  great  many  of  these  chil- 
dren get  secondary  syjihilis,  and  it  runs  until  it  becomes  almost 
incurable.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  eradicate  it,  but  when  it  becomes  constitutional,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  cure  it.  When  they  come  to  me  for 
treatment,  they  sometimes  have  secondary  syphilis  ;  sometimes  chan- 
cre ;  sometimes  a  tertiary  form.  Under  most  favorable  circumstances 
it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  eradicate  syphilis. 

Q. — Unless  you  have  complete  control  of  the  patient  for  that  time, 
is  it  not  certain  that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  remain  in  the  system 
through  life  ? 

A. — It  destroys  life.  I  can  show  a  dozen  cases  in  the  County  Hos- 
pital, where,  it  they  recover,  it  will  be  after  a  long  cour.se  of  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  them  will  not  recover  at  all.  The  whole  system 
becomes  poisoned  and  debilitated.  They  are  so  disea.scd,  and  the 
system  is  so  exhausted,  perhai)S  by  a  big  sore,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  that  they  cannot  be  cured. 

Q. — When  syphilis  a.ssumes  a  secondary  and  tertiary  form,  what 
efiect  will  it  have  upon  the  children  of  such  persons? 

A. — Tlie  disease  is  hereditary,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  chil- 
dren. I  have  positive  evidence  of  that  in  a  family  that  I  have  been 
treating,  where  the  children  are  diseased.  The  father  had  the  dis- 
ease when  he  married  a  healthy  woman,  and  of  three  children  born, 
every  one  exhibited  symjjtoms  of  .syi)hilis. 

Q.— From  your  observation,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  it 
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list  liave  upon  this  community  if  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are 

lowed  to  remain  in  the  country? 

A.— It  will  till  our  hosi)itals  with  invalids,  and  I  think  it  would  he 

very  si'oat  relict  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  to  L'et 

il  of  them. 

(2— Judge  Hager  says,  when  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate, 

id  endeavored  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  immigration  of  this 
(.oi)le,  he  was  met  by  the  proposition  that  their  coming  tothiscoun- 
iv  tended  to  advance  Christian  civilization,  and  the  liumanitarians 
1  the  East  would  not  aid  him  for  that  reason.     What  is  your  o))inion  ? 

A.— It  does  not  tend  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization, 
ait  it  has  the  contrary  effect.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  dav  that 
here  are  not  a  dozen  young  men  come  to  my  office  witli  syi»li"ilis  or 
(iiiorrhoea.  A  great  many  of  them  have  not  means  to  fjc  treated 
iiopcrly,  and  the  disea.se  runs  on  until  it  becomes  constituti(Hial ; 
11(1  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton  it  is  the  ruin  of  them.  I  have  treated 
I  ureat  many  boys,  and  I  have  treated  the  parents.  Sometimes  the 
la lints  would  como,  and  after  going  through  a  cour.se  of  treatment, 
VI mid  bring  their  children. 

Mr.  Pierson — To  what  extent  do  these  diseases  come  from  Chinese 
•rnstitutes? 

A. — I  suppo.se  nine-tenths.  When  these  persons  come  to  me  I  ask 
111  in  where  they  got  the  disease,  and  they  generally  tell  me  that 
lny  have  been  with  Chinawomen.  They  think  diseases  contracted 
Tom  Chinawomen  are  harder  to  cure  than  those  contracted  el.sewhere, 
-II  they  tell  me  as  a  matter  of  self-i)rotection.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
my  experience,  that  nearly  all  the  boys  in  town,  who  have  venereal 
rlisease,  contracted  it  in  Chinatown.  They  have  no  difficulty  there, 
for  the  prices  are  so  low  that  they  can  go  whenever  they  please.  The 
wiimen  do  not  care  how  old  the  boys  are,  whether  five  years  old  or 
mure,  as  long  as  they  have  money. 

Q. — Then  the  maintenance  of  this  i:)opulation  in  our  inidst,  instead 
of  advancing  civilization,  would  seem  to  be  a  crime  against  it? 

A. — That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Donovan— Hiwe  you  ever  read  or  heard  of  any  country  in  the 
world  where  there  were  so  many  children  diseased  as  there  are  in 
t'^aii  Francisco? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  lived  in  a  town  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  students,  and  we  had  not  many  public  houses,  but  the  stu- 
dents were  not  near  so  diseased,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as 
are  the  boys  here  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Haij niond— C-an  you  approximate  the  number  of  boys  affected 
lure  during  any  given  year? 

A.— I  cannot  tell  exactlv,  because  my  attention  has  not  been  par- 
tiiiilarly  directed  to  it;  but  1  treat  half  a  dozen  every  day  m  the 
vi  ar  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

Q.— Is  not  that  a  fearful  condition  of  things? 

A.— It  is  most  frightful.     Generally  they  are  improperly  treated 
and  the  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  runs  on  from  week  to  week  until 
stricture  results,  and  that  is  almost  as  bad  as  constitutional  syphilis, 
because  it  requires  a  long  time  to  cure  it.  r-    ,      /-.,  • 

Q._X)o  you  know  anything  about  the  cleanliness  ot  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  this  city?  t       r  in 

A.— I  have  treated  a  good  many  Chinamen.  I  perform  nearly  all 
their  surgical  operations,  and  have  found  them  cleanly  m  person. 
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Their  clothes  are  generally  t-lean.  In  some  places  they  are  very  much 
crowdiHl.  I  liave  never  examined  the  quarters.  I  have  only  been  in 
the  stores,  wliere  1  have  been  called  on  surgical  business.  The 
Chinese  do  not  like  to  be  cut,  and  it  is  only  seldom  you  can  get  a 
chance  to  operate  on  them.  Tlicy  have  no  surgeons  in  China.  The 
Chinese  doctors  do  not  understand  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
they  know  nothing  of  surgery  or  surgical  diseases.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  di.ssect.  They  have  made  no  advancement  at  all  in  the 
science  of  surgery. 


W.  M.  Wkhstkr  sworn. 

Mr.  ILujniond — What  is  your  business? 

A. — Agent  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A.— Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  in  China? 

A. — In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Q.— What  i)art  of  China? 

A. — yhangliai. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  that 
people,  the  condition  of  their  cities,  etc.? 

A. — Shanghai  Avas  the  nastiest  city  I  ever  saw.  The  streets  were 
very  filthy,  while  public  privies — which  are  nothing  more  than  open 
sheds — are  scattered  along  the  public  thoroughfares.  Some  of  these 
places  were  running  over — the  refuse  matter  flowing  over  the  streets 
in  the  vicinity,  sometimes  a  foot  deep  on  the  sidewalks.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow,  the  widest  being  about  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  feet 
in  width,  and  full  of  all  kinds  of  garbage.  There  is  an  indescribable 
combination  of  stenches  arising  from  these  sources,  which  is  simply 
horrible. 

Q. — ^Are  there  any  Christian  Chinamen  there  ? 

A. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  missionaries  have  made  any  advances 
in  Christianizing  them? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — How  do  the  Chinese  quarters  of  this  city  compare  with  Shang- 
hai ? 

A. — As  far  as  the  streets  are  concerned,  they  are  cleaner  here.  How 
it  is  as  regards  the  interior,  I  cannot  say. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple, gauged  by  the  European  standard  ? 

A. — Very  low,  indeed,  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes.  They  seem  to  be  much  worse  there  than  they  are  here.  They 
seem  to  be  more  oppressed  there  than  here.  I  can't  say  that  I  ever 
saw  any  evidences  of  slavery,  but  I  have  seen  some  very  harsh  treat- 
ment of  laborers  by  foremen  or  overseers.  They  are  worked  very 
hard,  and  forced  to  liv^e  on  very  little  of  the  cheapest  food. 

Q. — What  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  "coolie,"  in  China,  when 
you  were  there? 

A. — I  understood  it  to  mean  a  laboring  man. 

Q.-;-From  your  observation,  what  do  you  think  of  the  continuance 
of  this  Chinese  immigration? 

A. — It  must  be  very  bad.  It  must  injure  the  morals  of  the  people 
here  and  ruin  business. 

Q. — Does  it  tend  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization  ? 
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\.— Not  at  all.     I  think  the  whites  will  learn  more  heatiienism 
1)  the  Chinese  than  they  will  Christianity  from  us. 
<  ).— From  what  part  of  the  East  did  you  come? 
A. — Maine. 

".'•—Have you  ever  been  connected  with  the  press,  except  as  agent 
r  the  Associated  Press? 

A.— Not  regularly.     I  have  done  some  newspaper  work,  however, 
(lUi  time  to  time. 

(^— Is  it  not  the  almost  universal  opinion  hero  that  this  Chinese 
iiniigration  is  a  great  evil? 

A.— That  is  the  only  expression  of  opinion  that  I  have  heard.  A 
rcat  many  seem  to  favor  a  limited  immigration,  though  all  are 
'posed  to  the  present  system. 

< ,). — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  tends 
1  (.levate  them  or  degrade  the  whites? 
A. — To  degrade  the  whites,  I  should  say. 

il — We  have  just  examined  Dr.  Toland  in  regard  to  diseases  con- 
racted  in  Chinatown  by  white  boys.  What  is  his  standing  as  a 
■hysician  and  surgeon  ? 

A. — It  is  very  good.  I  understand  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
lis  profession,  and  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  thorough  scientific 
ttainments. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Shore  sworn. 

Mr.  Pierson — What  is  your  profession? 

A. — Physician  and  surgeon. 

'2. — How  long  have  you  been  such  ? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

il. — From  where  did  you  graduate? 

A. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania — Philadelphia. 

il — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — I  came  to  California,  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  in  the  winter  of 
?iuhteen  hundred  and  sixty— December,  I  think— and  I  have  been 
lure  ever  since.  I  have  resided  in  San  Francisco  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four. 

(.1 — Practicing  your  profession  all  the  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

C^.— You  are  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  a  member  now  two  months.  On  the 
fir<t  organization  of  the  Board  of  Health,  I  was  a  member  for  three 
viars— during  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one-two-three,  I  think. 

(^— Are  you  familiar  with  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city? 

A. — I  am  not,  nor  do  I  Avant  to  be. 

C^— Have  your  duties,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Plealth,  called 
you  into  that  quarter? 

A. — No,  sir.  -     ,       ,.         „ 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  of  its  condition  as  regards  cleanliness? 

A.— Only  such  idea  as  I  would  get  from  driving  through  it.  Ihe 
dutv  of  examining  the  quarter  devolves  upon  the  Health  Inspector, 
and'  not  on  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health.     _ 

Q._Do  you  know  what  influence  Chinese  prostitution  has  upon 
the  white  population  ? 

A. — Very  bad— exceedingly  so.  ^       t^         •       o 

Q.— What  is  the  effect  on  the  youth  of  San  Francisco? 

A.— The  presence  of  Chinese  women  here  has  made  prostitution 
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excessively  cheap,  and  it  has  given  these  boys  an  opportunity  Iq 
gratify  themselves  at  very  slight  cost.  They  get  syphilis  and  gonoi^ 
rha>a  cheaper  in  that  way  than  any  way  I  know  of.  Now  and  then 
these  boys  have  a  "  windfall,"  and  go  among  white  girls  and  distrib- 
ute these  diseases  very  generously.  I  have  had  boys  from  twelve 
years  up  to  eighteen  and  nineteen — any  numbers  of  them — afflicted! 
with  syphilis  contracted  from  Chinese  prostitutes. 

Q. — From  your  own  experience,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  evil  among  boys? 

A. — It  would  be  very  hard  to  give  you  a  definite  idea. 

Q. — Is  it  very  general  ? 

A. — Yes ;  and  1  su))pose  my  experience  must  be  the  experience  of 
all  the  physicians  in  San  Francisco  in  full  practice. 

Q. — Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  influence  the  Chinese  have 
upon  civilization  here? 

A. — I  have  some  idea  about  that,  of  course,  but  I  have  not  studied 
the  question  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  well  known  all  over  the  world 
that  it  is  better  for  any  country  where  the  laborers  are  consumers; 
and  to  have  this  Chinese  population  of  any  benefit  to  this  country, 
they  should  consume  the  products  of  this  country. 

Q. — Then  you  regard  the  Chinese  as  non-consumers?  , 

A. — Of  course  I  do. 

Q. — What  efl'ect  is  the  prevalence  of  these  sj^philitic  diseases  going 
to  have  upon  future  generations? 

A. — No  one  can  pretend  to  map  out  the  ravages  which  syphilis 
Avill  make.  You  do  not  know  exactly  when  it  dies  out  in  the  system. 
You  don't  know  to  what  extent  it  may  affect  generations  yet  unborn. 

Q. — Is  it  regarded  by  medical  men  as  hereditary? 

A. — The  disease  can  be  transmitted,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  system  of  the  progeny  will  very  easily  enable  you  to  trace  this 
disease. 

Q. — Is  S5'philis,  in  the  tertiary  form,  ever  cured? 

A. — Yes;    occasionally.      Nature   revolts  at  the  presence  of  this 
poison  in  the  system,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  getting  rid  of  it. 
The  vital  principle  is  sometimes  strong  enough  to  eflf'ect  a  cure  witb-^ 
out  medicine.     But  this  tertiary  form  generally  gets  hold  of  wea 
or  exhausted  constitutions,  and  there  are  generally  other  troubl 
besides  syphilis. 

Q. — Do  you  not  find,  in  the  case  of  boys  who  have  contracted 
syphilis,  that  they  are  practically  incurable  because  of  neglect? 

A. — Boys  who  get  that  kind  of  a  disease  are  not  generally  ashamed 
to  come  and  tell  you  about  it;  at  least  that  has  been  my  experience, 

Q. — You  are  satisfied,  from  the  revelations  made  by  patients,  thafi 
the  most  of  it  is  contracted  from  Chinese  women? 

A. — Yes;  some  of  my  worst  cases  in  boys  have  come  from  Chinese 
prostitutes. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  this  Chinese  immigration  tends  to  the 
advancement  of  Christian  civilization? 

A. — My  ideas  are  exactly  opposite.  I  do  not  see  how  any  sensible 
man  can  reach  a  conclusion  of  that  kind.  No  man  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  can  do  so. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A. — No;  I  do  not  know  any,  but  I  hear  there  are  some  in  town. 

Q. — What  is  the  standing  of  Dr.  Toland  in  his  profession? 

A. — Excellent. 
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Q  — He  is  known  all  over  the  State  of  California? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Is  there  any  generally  received  opinion  among  medical  men 
lat  the  habitual  use  of  opuim  destroys  the  procreative  powers'^ 
A.— Un(iuestionably.  It  breaks  down  the  nervous  system  com- 
letely,  and  has  a  very  serious  ettect  on  other  powers,  "it  derancres 
igestion,  and  when  this  is  deranged  all  the  powers  of  the  body  must 
.^cessarily  tail. 

James  H.  Bovee  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond—Kow  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q. — In  what  part  of  the  State? 

A. — In  San  Francisco,  except  three  years. 

Q. — What  is  your  business  now? 

A.— I  am  in  no  business  at  present,  but  for  the  last  four  years  I 

ave  been  Jail  Keeper  in  the  Sheriff's  office. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Chinese  quarters? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  of  those  quarters  as  regards  cleanliness? 

A. — I  don't  know  that  you  can  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  and 

nd  as  dirty  a  place  as  the  Chinese  quarters  here. 

Q. — What  is  the  extent  to  which  gambling  and  prostitution  is  car- 
ted on  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — At  present  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  gambling,  but  before 

is  excitement  it  and  prostitution  were  very  prevalent." 

Q. — Can  the  Presidents  of  the  six  companies  live  there  and  not 

now  anything  of  this? 

A. — It  would  be  impossible  for  them  not  to  know  all  about  it. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  of  offers  of  rewards  for  assassinations  of 
arsons  for  giving  testimony  in  American  Courts? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  but  I  have  heard  of  such 
[hings. 

Q. — Do  they  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Whenever  a  man  is  arrested  the  first  thing  he  does 
|s  to  try  to  bribe  the  officer  to  let  him  go.  Then  they  will  try  to  bribe 
.nybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  i:>ro,secution. 

Q. — Suppose  they  are  arrested  and  brouglit  into  Court;  is  it  an 
[fasy  matter  to  obtain  evidence  from  Chinese? 

A. — Yes ;  they  can  obtain  it.     The  Chinese  will  swear  to  anything. 

do  not  think  they  have  any  regard  for  our  oaths  at  all. 

Q.— Are  these  prostitutes  bought  and  sold  and  held  in  bondage? 

A. — Yes ;  that  has  always  been  my  idea. 

Q.— How  do  they  treat  their  sick  and  helpless?  _  / 

A. — I  have  seen  them  thrown  out  on  the  street  and  on  the  side- 
walk, and  I  have  seen  them  put  into  little  rooms  without  light,  bed- 
iing,  or  food.     There  they  were  left  to  die. 

Q.— What  opportunities  have  these  women  to  escape,  if  they  should 
iesire  ? 

A.— I  don't  see  that  they  have  any  at  all,  for  where  a  woman 
Bscapes,  a  reward  is  offered  and  she  is  brought  back.  Where  they 
can  get  her  in  no  other  way  they  use  our  Courts. 

Q.— What  proportion  of  the  Chinese  are  law-breakers,  and  break- 

|~ers  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city.  ,     i- 

A.— I  think  nearly  the  whole  Chinese  population,  from  the  biggest 
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nicrcliant  dov/n  to  the  lowest  thief.  Several  years  ago  I  know  that 
tlioir  iu'ud  merchants  were  kct'])ers  of  ganiblin.o;  liouses  and  houses 
of  prostitution. 

(J. — Have  you  ever  .seen  a  Christian  Chinaman? 

A. — I  have  seen  those  who  have  pretended  to  be  such,  but  they 
will  pretend  to  be  anything,  if  it  is  of  any  ailvantage  to  them. 

C^ — Do  vou  know  where  the  Clobe  Hotel  is? 

A.— I  do.  tK 

Q. — How  many  people  occupied  that  building  before  these  raids*'* 
were  made? 

A. — From  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  people.  ,, 

Q. — About  how  many  white  people  would  occupy  a  building  ofj^ 
that  kind? 

A. — One  hundred  would  fill  it  comfortably. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  building  on  Jackson  Street  leased  to  China- 
men bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — What  is  its  condition? 

A. — It  is  crowded  with  Chinamen. 

Q. — How  does  it  compare  with  the  Globe  Hotel  for  filth? 

A. — Worse. 

Q. — Have  you  been  in  the  basements  in  that  quarter? 

A. — Yes;  and  in  all  these  places,  in  all  the  rooms,  you  will  find 
Chinese  crowded  together  two  and  three  tiers  deep.  In  the  Globe 
Hotel  you  can  lind  them  under  the  sidewalk,  living  in  a  horrible 
condition. 

Q. — About  what  proportion  of  criminals  in  the  County  Jail  arei 
Chinese? 

A. — One-fourth,  and  more  than  that  sometimes. 

Q. — What  effect  has  the  presence  of  this  population  on  the  morals 
of  the  community? 

A. — Bad ;  especiallj'  upon  the  boys.  I  have  noticed  a  great  many 
boy.s — fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  years  of  age — in  the 
Chinese  alleys,  amongst  Chinawomen.  This  is  very  readily  accounted 
for,  from  the  fact  that  Chinese  women  charge  only  two  and  four  bits, 
and  as  a  rule  these  boys  have  not  much  money.  They,  therefore,  go 
where  there  is  the  least  cost. 

All  Chung  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 
A. — Five  or  six  years. 
Q. — How  old  are  you? 
A. — Eighteen. 

Q. — What  have  you  been  doing  in  California? 
A. — Cooking. 
Q. — For  white  people? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  Chinese  prostitutes  there  are  in  San 
Francisco? 
A. — I  think  about  one  thousand. 
Q. — Who  own  them? 

A. — Wong  Woon,  An  Geo,  Bi  Chee,  and  Wong  Fook  Soi. 
Q. — Where  do  they  get  them  ? 
A. — They  buy  in  China  and  bring  here. 
Q. — What  do  they  give  for  them  in  China? 
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A.— About  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

(^ — What  are  they  worth  Jioro? 

A.— Some  nine  hundred  and  some  eight  hundred  dollars 

(^— Do  they  steal  some  of  them  in  China? 

A. — They  buy  tliem. 

Q.— Do  they  buy  and  sell  girls  in  China? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^— Do  you  know  how  many  gambling  houses  there  are  in  San 

lancisco? 

A. — I  think  about  two  hundred. 

(^— What  do  the  Chinamen  do  with  anybody  who  testifies  in  Court 
gainst  the  women? 

A.— An  Geo,  Wong  Woon,  and  Ah  Fook  put  u])  money  to  kill  him. 

(^— Do  you  know  whether  any  paper  is  ever  put  up  offering  money 
»  kill  Chinamen  ? 

A. — Yes.     I  saw  them. 

ih — Have  they  threatened  to  kill  you  if  you  testify? 

A. — Yes.     I  am  a  little  scared. 

(^ — AV^iat  are  you  afraid  of? 

A. — Afraid  shoot  me. 

(^ — Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  killed? 

A.— Yes. 

<^— What  for? 

A. — One  boy  he  testify  against  women,  and  they  kill  him  with  a 
iiife. 

Ah  Gow  sworn. 

Mr.  Haym.ond — Can  yon  speak  English  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^. — How  long  have  you  been  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — One  year. 

0- — How  long  in  California? 

A. — Three  years. 

0- — Where  have  you  lived? 

A. — At  Half-moon  Bay. 

<^— What  did  you  work  at? 

A. — Making  cigars. 

il. — For  white  people? 

A.— No;  for  a  Chinaman — Ah  Wah. 

(2- — To  what  company  do  you  belong? 

A. — Ning-yeung. 

(^— Do  you  know  anytliing  about  threats  made  against  Chinamen 
for  testifving  in  the  American  Courts? 

A.— An  Geo,  Bi  Chee,  and  Wong  Woon  say  they  shoot  me? 

(2.— What  for? 

A. — They  say  I  pick  out  prostitutes  in  Court. 

(^ — Are  you  a  witness  now? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(2-— Do  they  threaten  to  shoot  you  if  you  tell  the  truth? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

(^— Do  you  know  anything  about  notices  being  posted  up  offering 
reward  for  killing  men? 

A. — Yes.     I  have  seen  them. 

Q.— What  were  you  put  in  jail  for  lately? 
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A. — George  Duffield  said  I  bothered  the  women  and  the  gambl 
by  c-uniini!;  into  Court  ajjainst  them. 

Q. — l)o  you  know  how  much  money  the  Chinese  pay  these  officers? 

A. — Tlic  gamblers,  live  dolhirs  a  week  ;   each  woman,  four  bit8;.#t: 
lotteries,  eight  doUars  a  montii.  i- 

(^. — Wiiat  do  the  people  who  own  women  do,  when  they  become 
sick  and  iielpless? 

A. — I  suppose  they  take  care  of  them. 

Q. — When  they  are  sick  and  going  to  die,  do  they  put  them  on  the 
street? 

A. — Sometimes. 

Q. — Do  these  people  who  own  women  whip  them  ?  , 

A. — The  boss  women  whip  them  all  the  time. 

Q. — Do  you  live  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  afraid  ? 

A. — Sometimes.  I  do  not  go  out  at  night,  but  stay  in  the  house 
and  lock  my  door. 

H.  II.  Ellis  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.,^ 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? 

A. — Since  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  occupation? 

A. — I  have  been  attached  to  the  police  department  for  upwards 
twenty  years. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  quarters  of  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  their  condition  in  relation  to  cleanliness? 

A. — Very  foul  and  filthy. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  quarter  of  any  American  or  European t 
city  that  will  compare  with  it  for  filth? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  in  testimony  that  there  are  about  thirty  thousand  Chinese| 
living  in  this  city,  the  most  of  them  residing  in  seven  or  eight  blocks 
Do  you  know  what  i)roportion  of  that  pojnilation  is  criminal? 

A. — I  should  say  that  there  arc  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  i^ 
or  two  thousand  regular  criminals. 

Q. — Including  those  who  violate  the  city  ordinances  in  relation  to 
fires  and  health,  and  those  who  live  off  the  wages  of  the  criminaL| 
classes,  what  is  the  proportion? 

A. — I  think  almost  the  entire  population. 

Q. — Excluding  from  consideration  the  Chinese  quarter,  how  ar& 
the  laws  and  ordinances  enforced  in  this  city,  as  compared  with 
other  American  cities? 

A. — Favorably.  The  number  of  arrests  are  greater  in  proportion 
to  each  man  employed.  I  have  here  a  table  of  the  arrests  made  in 
twenty  cities  of  the  United  States.  They  range  from  eight  to  one 
hundred  and  seven  per  man,  and  this  latter  number  is  credited  to 
San  Francisco.  Outside  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  the  laws  are  admin- 
istered admirably,  although  we  have  a  very  small  force  of  men.  The 
force  of  officers  in  the  twenty  cities  referred  to  ranges  from  one  to 
each  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  inhabitants  to  one  in  one  thousand 
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ar  hundred  and  forty-five ;  Nashville  having  the  most  officers  per 

pita,  and  San  Francisco  the  least. 

Q.— What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  laws  in  cases 

bere  the  Chinese  are  concerned? 

A.— The  Chinese  will  swear  to  anything,  according  to  orders, 
heir  testimony  is  so  unreliable  that  tliey  caVinot  be  believed. 

Q— What  is  tlie  greatest  difficulty  in  tiie  way  of  supi)ressing  pros- 
tution  and  gambling? 

A.— To  suppress  these  vices  would  require  a  police  force  so  great 
lat  the  city  could  not  stand  the  expense.  It  is  difficult  to  adminis- 
ir  justice,  because  we  do  not  understand  their  language,  and  thus 
.1  combine  to  defeat  the  laws. 

Q. — What  is  their  custom  of  settling  cases  among  themselves,  and 
len  refusing  to  furnish  testimony  ? 

A. — It  is  generally  believed  to  be  true  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
curt  of  arbitration  where  they  settle  differences, 

Q. — After  this  settlement  is  made,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  testimony 
om  the  Chinese? 

A. — If  in  secret  they  determine  to  convict  a  Chinaman,  or  to  acquit 
im,  that  judgment  is  carried  out.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  believe 
ley  have  convicted  innocent  men  through  perjured  evidence. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  offers  of  rewards  being  posted 
p  in  this  city  for  the  murder  of  Chinamen? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     I  have  had  such  notices  taken  down  and  interpreted. 

Q. — What  influence  does  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  have  upon 

.6  morals  of  the  w^hite  race? 

A. — Very  injurious. 

Q. — In  what  respect  ? 

A. — I  regard  the  prostitution  question  as  the  worst  feature  of  it,  for 
reat  numbers  of  young  men  visit  Chinawomen. 

Q. — Are  those  women  held  as  slaves? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  they  are  held  under  a  sort  of  contract,  but  they  very 
eldom  work  it  out. 

Q. — Is  it  difficult  for  those  women  to  escape  from  that  life? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  When  they  do  escape  they  are  brought  back  by 
brce,  or  arrested  for  some  alleged  offense. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A. — I  know  some  Chinamen  who  profess  to  be  Christians. 

Q.— How  many  have  you  known  in  twenty  years? 
^  A.— Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  altogether,  and  I  have  not  any 
'aith  in  their  sincerity. 

Q.— Why  not?  .  .    . 

A.— Because  I  think  it  is  done  from  interested  motives  entirely.  _ 

Q.— Then  there  has  been  no  success  at  all  connected  with  mis- 
lionarv  labors  in  that  field  ?  i     i       i  t 

A.— Not  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  here  and  elsewhere.  In 
Australia,  China,  Peru,  and  other  places,  missionaries  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  Christianizing  Chinese  to  any  extent. 

Q._Does  their  presence  in  this  country  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  civilization? 

A. — It  has  the  contrary  effect.  ,    ,  i   ,         i 

Q.— In  what  estimation  is  Chinese  testimony  held  here  by  men 
acquainted  with  the  administration  of  justice?  .  . 

A.— They  look  upon  their  testimony  with  great  suspicion.  As  a 
class  their  testimony  is  unreliable. 
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Q. — Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  on  preliminary  examinations 
they  swear  to  one  state  of  facts,  and  on  the  trial  directly  tlic  opposite? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anythinj^  al)0ut  money  being  collected  for  tho 
purpose  of  j>aying  men  around  Jiere  to  sec  that  they  were  not 
molested  in  their  criminal  i)ursuits? 

A. — I  have  heard  rumors  of  such  things,  but  have  never  known 
anything  delinitely. 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarter  generally? 

A. — Filthy  beyond  description. 


NINTH  DAY.  j 

San  Fran'cisco,  April  21st,  187G. 

David  C.  Woods  sworn.  , 

Mr.  Hoymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State? 

A. — Twenty-live  years,  off  and  on. 

Q. — "What  position  do  you  hold? 

A. — Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School.  i 

Q. — How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ?  i 

A. — Two  years  and  three  months. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  effect  the  presence  of  a  large* 
Chinese  population  has  upon  the  boys  that  are  growing  up  here? 

A. — I  think  it  has  a  very  bad  effect.  I  fiiid  that  the  larger  ])ropor- 
tion  of  boys  who  come  to  the  school,  large  enough  to  cohabit  with 
women,  are  afflicted  with  venereal  disea.ses. 

Q. — How  many  boys  are  usually  in  that  school? 

A. — One  hundred  and  eighty,  on  an  average. 

Q. — What  proportion  do  you  think  are  affected  with  that  disease? 

A. — I  think  that,  during  the  time  I  have  been  there,  fifty  have 
come  with  venereal  diseases. 

Q. — Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  presence  of  Chinese  prostitutes  in 
this  city  ? 

A. — They  tell  me  so  themselves.  I  question  them,  and  they  say 
tliey  got  it  in  Chinatown  ?  ■ 

Q. — What  arc  the  ages  of  those  boys?  i 

A. — We  have  had  them  as  young  as  thirteen,  with  gonorrhoea;  thcyf 
have  all  sorts  of  venereal  diseases.     There  is  no  time  that  I  have  had 
less  than  two  or  four  down  with  them. 

3[r.  Donovan — How  many  boys  liave  entered  that  institution  since 
you  have  been  there? 

A. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred,  I  think. 

Q. — And  fifty  of  them  have  been  afflicted  with  disease? 

A. — At  least  that  number;  some  come  there  with  it  very  apparent. 
It  develops  in  others  after  they  have  been  there  a  few  days.  Some 
are  so  badly  diseased  that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  them. 

Q. — Do  you  have  physicians? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  also  doctor  .some  of  them  my.self.  I  am  an  old  sea 
cai)tain,  and  understand  those  diseases  pretty  well,  because  they  are 
very  prevalent  among  sailors. 
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The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Committee: 

ric-solved,  That  H.  11.  Ellis,  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Franoisoo,  »)e  and 
hereby  requested  to  detail  a  competent  officer  to  collect  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  CLincfio 
iijiloyed  in  tlic  various  avocations  in  San  Francisco. 

IIoNG  Chung  sworn. 

Mr.  Donovan— Row  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

A. — Twenty-four  years. 

Q. — Are  you  in  business  here? 

A. — I  am  Inspector  for  the  Sam-yup  Company. 

(.1 — Have  you  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  an  American 
iiizen? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

il — Have  you  got  your  first  papers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  last  December. 

',». — Are  many  other  Chinamen  going  to  become  citizens? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  great  many? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  all  become  American  citizens? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  stay  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  they  become  candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the 
State  as  soon  as  they  are  citizens? 

A. — May  be ;  I  don't  know.  They  are  going  to  become  citizens.  I 
like  to  be'citizen.  American  man  make  no  good  laws  for  Chinaman. 
We  make  good  laws  for  Chinaman  citizens. 

Q.— Would  you  like  to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  California? 

A.— Of  course.  I  like  the  State  of  California  a  long  time;  I  like  a 
free  country. 

Q. — Would  you  like  to  be  Governor? 

A.— I  cannot  be  Governor.  I  like  the  State  of  California,  and  like 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  American  man's  people. 

Q.— Would  you  like  to  hold  ofiice  under  the  free  American  Gov- 
ernment? 

A. — No,  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

Committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  State  Capitol  building,  at 

Sacramento. 


TENTH  DAY. 

Sacramento,  May  2d,  187G. 

Committee  met  in  Sacramento,  in  the  State  Capitol  building,  at 
two  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Mr.  Haymond  in  the  chair. 

Charles  P.  O'Neil  sworn.  .-,-,•     r^vr       ■    o 

Mr.  Haymond— Row  long  have  you  resided  in  (.aliiornia  f 
A. — Twenty-seven  years. 

Q  _Ho\v  long  have  you  resided  in  Sacramento  City  .'' 
A. — Twenty  years. 
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Q. — How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force  here? 
A. — 'rwt'iity  years. 
Q. — What  iias  been  your  duty  ;  have  vou  been  a  special  or  a  regu- 
lar? 

A. — For  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  been  a  s[)ecial  and  a  Deputy 
Sheriff. 

Q. — In  what  part  of  the  city? 

A. — I'rincipaily  on  I  Street,  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 

Q. — What  i)art  of  the  city  do  the  Chinese  (quarters  take  up?  ,T 

A. — On  1  Street,  from  Sixth  to  Second.  *^ 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  of  the  streets  in  that  part  of  the  city, in 
rejzard  to  cleanliness,  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  the  city? 

A. — It  is  very  good,  for  the  Health  Officer  makes  them  keep  the 
streets  clean. 

Q. — About  how  manv  Chinese  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the 
city? 

A. — In  and  about  the  city  I  suppose  there  are  about  two  thousand. 

Q. — What  emidoyments  do  they  follow — that  is,  the  major  portion? 

A. — Those  outside  the  city,  gardening,  working  in  the  sugar  mill, 
woolen  mill,  bucket  factory,  working  around  the  flour  mills,  and 
working  out  as  servants. 

Q. — Are  there  any  Chinese  women  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  couple  of  hundred,  the  most  of  them 
being  prostitutes. 

Q. — How  many  Chinese  families  are  there  in  this  city — men  with 
their  wives  and  children? 

A. — There  are  not  a  great  many.     It  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  . 
Chinamen  to  bring  their  families  here  from  China,  so  much  so  thatF 
I  never  even  heard  of  such  a  case.     In  conversation  with  me,  they*' 
always  speak  as  if  opposed  to  such  a  thing. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  these  women  are  held — whether  they  are 
owned  by  anybody,  or  whether  anybody  claims  to  own  them? 

A. — Only  from  hearsay.     I  have  heard  them  (the  Chinamen)  fre-  f, 
quently  say  that  they  bought  them.     On  one  occasion  I  was  called  f 
into  a  Chinese  house,  and  there  saw  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
pass  between  a  woman  and  a  man.     They  wanted  me  to  be  a  witness 
to  the  fact,  and  I  witnessed  it.     Sometime  afterwards  the  woman  |; 
told  me  that  her  boss  had  sold  her  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  i 
That  was  the  contract  I  witnessed,  but  it  being  in  Chinese  I  did  not 
understand  it  at  the  time.     The  woman  soon  after  committed  suicide. 
She  did  not  like  this  man  to  whom  she  had  been  sold,  and  committed 
suicide  by  drowning.     From  mj'  experience  as  an  officer,  I  know  that 
the.se  women  are  kept  under  close  surveillance. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  for  them  to  escape,  or  is  there  any  reasonable 
probability  that  any  of  them  could  escape  from  that  servitude? 

A. — No ;  not  without  they  are  protected  by  the  white  people.  I 
have  known  them  to  attempt  to  escape,  and  have  known  them  to  i 
have  been  sent  for  and  brought  back.  To  do  this  they  use  different  : 
means,  principally  money.  They  use,  also,  the  machinery  of  the  i 
American  Courts  to  enforce  these  contracts,  it  being  customary  to  ' 
have  these  women  arrested  for  larceny  or  some  crime,  in  order  to  get  ' 
the  more  secure  possession  of  them.  In  the  prevention  of  this  thing 
the  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  don't  understand  their  . 
language.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are  getting  at,  and  they  will  i 
tell  such  well  concocted  stories  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at ;, 
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!.■  truth  as  we  can  witli  white  persons.  A  Chinaman  lias  a  right  to 
.  before  a  magistrate  and  make  out  that  a  crime  has  been  committed 
y  a  person,  and  a  magistrate,  having  no  means  of  ascertaining  tlie 

nth,  must  issue  his  warrant. 

(^— As  a  people,  what  is  the  rule  as  to  the  reliability  to  be  placed 
pon  their  oaths? 

A.— It  depends  a  great  deal  on  circumstances.  They  will  i)rotect 
ne  another  in  a  great  measure.  There  are  some  of  the  Chinese 
icrchants  that  are  very  good  people,  but  then  there  are  a  great  many 
thers  that  they  can  use  for  almost  any  purpose  that  they  want. 

(^ — Do  you  know  anything  about  any  organizations  existing 
iiiong  the  Chinese  for  the  protection'  of  their  members  against  the 
iws  of  this  country,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  their  own  laws  inde- 
(  ndent  of  the  action  of  the  authorities? 

A. — The  only  thing  I  know  about  that  is  this :  A  case  was  tried  in 
he  County  Court,  a  short  time  ago,  where  some  parties  were  con- 
icted  of  robbery.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Chinese  Wash-house 
v-sociation  violated  some  rule,  and  they  forced  him  to  pay  sixty 
nllars.  The  parties  were  arrested  and  convicted,  and  I  believe  that 
he  case  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

C^. — It  was  in  some  proceeding  of  a  Chinese  tribunal'  that  it  was 
d judged  that  he  should  pay  sixty  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  tliey  enforced  that  judgment,  and  took  the  .sixty 
lollars,  with  the  aid  of  a  pistol.  Mr.  Fratt  was  very  active  in  his 
•  I'osecution  of  the  offenders,  and  in  his  protection  of  this  Chinaman. 
The  difhculties  in  the  way  of  administration  of  justice  are  our  ignor- 
.uce  of  their  language,  and  because  they  band  together  to  defeat  that 
(Iministration.  I  have  not  known  of  cases  where  Chinese  witnesses 
wore  to  one  thing  at  the  preliminary  examination,  and  another  at 
ho  trial ;  but  I  have  known  them  to  go  away.  I  have  heard  them 
ay  they  settled  the  matter  all  up,  and  when  the  case  came  on  there 
'vore  no  witnesses. 

Q.— Is  it  done  in  crimes  of  any  magnitude,  as  murder  and  burglary? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  almost  anything  can  be  settled. 

Q.— How  many  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  are  there  here? 

A. — Twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q. — How  many  Chinese  are  there  in  Sacramento? 

A. — About  two  thousand. 

Q. — What  is  the  white  population? 

A. — About  twenty-two  thousand. 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  young  men  and  boys  h'equent- 
nu  these  houses  of  prostitution  ?  ^    ^         ^  e 

A  —Young  men  and  boys  formerly  frequented  these  houses  ot 
)rostitution,  but  it  has  been  done  very  little  of  late,  because  of  the 
.vatchfulness  of  the  officers  on  duty.  I  used  to  have  a  great  deal  ot 
rouble  every  week  whaling  boys  off  from  I  Street,  ihe  Cbmese,  ot 
■ourse,  encouraged  their  visits,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  stop  them. 
These  houses  now  are  onlv  partly  open.  The  last  Grand  Jury  rather 
^ed  up  gambling  and  houses  of  prostitution  as  a  general  thing. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  how  these  women  are  treated  by  the  persons  who 
own  tlioin  ? 

A. — It  looks  to  me  like  they  were  very  closely  confined  in  the 
liouses.  I  liavc  known  the  masters  and  mistresses  to  whip  the 
women,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  it  a  second  time  wlicre  I  have 
pone  and  cautioned  them.  When  tiiey  become  sick  and  helpless, 
they  turn  them  out  to  die.  I  have  known  two  cases  where  they  have 
put  them  in  empty  houses  and  left  them  there  to  die.  In  one  case  I 
took  the  woman  and  had  her  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
died.  I  found  her  in  a  high  fever,  alone,  in  an  unfurnished  room. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  moaning.  I  found  the  party  who  hired 
the  room  and  the  party  who  put  her  there.  I  went  for  him,  but  he 
"got  up  and  dusted."  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  The  Chinese  have 
some  su|)erstition  in  regard  to  persons  dying  in  their  houses,  and  that 
will  probably  account  for  the  manner  of  treatment.  They  believe 
that  to  let  one  die  in  the  house  brings  bad  luck. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  any  Chinese  gambling  houses? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  are  Chinese  gambling  houses  around  there.      , 

Q.— How  many?  *l^ 

A. — There  are  none  just  now,  for  the}'  have  been  closed  up;  but 
there  used  to  be  all  the  way  from  four  to  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
About  three  persons  were  engaged  in  each  house,  or  forty  or  fifty 
engaged  directly  in  the  gambling  business. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  the  Chinese  on  I  Street  do  you  suppose  I -^ 
belong  to  the  criminal  classes;  that  is,  engaged  in  prostitution,  living  f' 
olf  the  fruits  of  prostitution,  gambling,  living  off  the  fruits  of  gam-  P 
bling,  petty  larcenies,  etc.? 

A. — On  i  Street  there  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred of  what  we  call  "  Piighbinders,"  living  off  the  houses  of  ])rosti- 
tution,  and  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  gamblers.  You  might  call 
them  hoodlums.  They  band  together  and  make  raids  on  the  gam- 
bling houses  and  on  the  women,  and  make  them  give  them  money. 
They  live  in  that  way;  always  ready  for  a  fight  at  any  moment 
among  themselves,  and  against  anybody  that  may  oppose  them. 
They  go  together  in  gangs,  and  will  number  about  two  hundred. 
With  the  women,  this  criminal  class  will  number  at  least  four  hun- 
dred, or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  Chinese  population  of  the  city.  The 
petty  thieves,  shop-lifters,  etc.,  range  with  these  highbinders,  and  go 
along  picking  articles  from  doorways,  etc.  On  J  Street  one  will 
probably  go  inside  to  buy  something,  when  a  confederate  or  two  will 
walk  oti"  with  a  pair  of  pants  or  boots,  or  anything  that  can  be 
carried  off. 

Q. — From  your  experience,  as  an  officer,  what  effect  do  you  think 
that  population  has  upon  the  morals  of  this  city  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  has  much  effect  upon  the  morals  of  this  city. 

Q.— Why  ? 

A. — There  are  not  enough  of  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  any  of  the  men  being  held  in 
servitude,  or  under  labor  contracts? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  any  boys  being  diseased  because 
of  the  Chinese  woman? 

A. — Not  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  During  this  time  the  offi- 
cers and  myself  have  been  vigilant,  and  generally  have  driven  these 
boys  off  the  street  when  they  came  there.    The  Chinawomen  have 
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le  reputation  of  being  diseased  as  a  general  thing,  but  of  tliis  I  have 

o  personal  knowledge. 

Q.— Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  leprosy  in  tliis  city? 

A.— There  is  one  knocking  around  town  somewhere— a  man      I 

aveirt  seen  him  lately;  he  was  around  Fifth  Street.  There  was 
:iothcr  here  but  he  died,  and  tl^is  old  fellow  came  here,  I  think  from 
tockton.  Tiiere  are  some  Chinese  in  our  hospital,  but  I  do  not 
now  how  man}'. 

Q. — Have  they  any  respect  for  our  oath? 

A.— None,  sir.  From  my  judgment,  after  twentv  years'  experience 
s  an  officer,  I  can  say  that  they  will  swear  whichever  way  their 
nterests  run  ;  or  will  swear  for  any  pecuniary  gain— that  is,  the  most 
f  them.  Of  course  there  are  some  who  are  honest  and  straightfor- 
/ard,  but  they  are  exceptions.  As  a  population,  the  Ciiine'se  are 
argely  criminal,  when  we  consider  perjury  in  the  list.  They  are  ready 
0  do  anything  for  their  own  interest  and  immediate  advancement. 

Q.— Through  the  exertions  of  yourself  and  some  other  officers  you 
)revented  boys  from  going  to  these  quarters? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Were  these  women  always  ready  and  willing  to  solicit  these 
)oys  to  enter  their  houses? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  whenever  they  would  come  along. 

Q. — Stop  at  the  window  and  knock  for  little  boys  passing? 

A. — Stand  at  the  door  or  window,  and  say,  "  Come  in  ;  come  in."  I 
lever  saw  small  boys  there;  never  any  boys  less  than  thirteen  or 
■Qurteen  years  old. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  boys  of  that  age  too  small  for  that  offense? 

A. — Not  in  California.  They  might  be  back  East.  I  have  found 
lucli  boys  in  these  houses  and  driven  them  out.  I  have  also  known 
lases  where  young  girls,  dressed  up  as  boys,  went  to  these  places — out 
3f  curiosity,  perhaps. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A. — I  knew  one. 

Q. — How  long  since? 

A. — Several  years  ago,  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  known  of  any  Christians  here? 

A. — No,  sir ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  ever  was  one  made  in 
California. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  mission  here? 

A. — Oh,3^es. 

Q. — Who  runs  that  mission — white  people  ? 

A. — Yes,. sir;  a  great  many  young  ladies  go  their  to  instruct  the 
Chinese.     They  instruct  men  only — men  and  boys. 

Q.— Do  these  young  ladies  ever  attempt  to  teach  the  women  any- 
thing? 

A.— No,  sir.  Go  to  the  churches  every  Sunday  evening  and  you 
can  see  them  teaching  the  Chinamen. 

Q. — What  are  thev  teaching  them? 

A.— The  Bible  and  all  those  good  things. 

Q.— What  effect  does  that  teaching  have  on  them? 

A. — It  makes  confirmed  scoundrels  of  them. 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  any  opium  dens? 

A.— Most  of  their  houses  are  so.  They  have  places  to  smoke  opium 
in  almost  every  house.  There  are  three  or  four  places  were  white 
women  went  to  smoke,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  since  last  fall. 
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Q. — How  are  the  Chinese,  as  a  race,  given  to  the  vice  of  opium 
smokinn;?  .'.' 

A. — About  as  much  as  American  people  to  taking  their  regular 
"tod." 

Q. — You  say  that  this  Christianity  they  are  taught  makes  confirmed    ^' 
scoundrels  of  tliem?  ^^ 

A. — There  are  very  few  Chinamen  I  have  seen — of  course  tliere  are  i^' 
some  exceptions — that  become  "Cliristians,"  and  learn  to  talk  good  \^ 
English,  who  do  not  become  rascals.  Tlicy  go  to  these  schools  solely  \% 
to  learn  English.  I  have  heard  Chinamen  frequently  say  that  they  ■  A- 
went  to  these  places  simjdy  to  "catchee  English."  I  have  asked  -i 
them  why  they  went,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  always  given  \^ 
me.  They  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being  converted  to  Christianity.  On  1^ 
one  Sunday  there  Avas  a  Chinese  missionary  down  on  I  Street,  singing  I A 
hymns,  and  directly  opposite  the  Chinese  were  having  their  religious  n 
festival,  commonly  called  "  driving  the  devil  out."  There  Avas  an  old  ' 
Chinaman  there,  Billy  Holung,  who  has  been  around  here  for  twenty 
years,  and  turning  to  him  I  a.sked  Avhat  the  Christian  performance  i'i^ 
was.  He  said  it  was  a  Christian  church.  I  asked  him 
talking  about,  and  he  said:  "He  is  talking  about  Jesus 
is  damn  fool — he  never  see  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  am 
too.  I  do  not  know  how  many  members  it  has.  There  are  China 
men  who  claim  to  be  converted,  who  preach  every  Sunday  on  Third 
and  I  Streets.  There  are  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  I  think. 
A  Chinaman  leads  it.  I  have  not  seen  a  white  man  there  more  than 
once  since  they  went  there.  I  do  not  believe  in  Chinese  religious 
sincerity,  so  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned. 

Q. — Do  the  Chinese  come  here  to  stay?  I 

A. — No,  sir.  ■• 

Q. — How  long  do  they  remain? 

A. — They  stay  until  they  gather  so  much  money,  and  then  they 
leave  for  China.  There  are  some  here  Avho  have  made  two,  three, 
and  four  trips  to  their  own  country. 

Q. — What  is  considered  a  fortune  among  the  Chinese? 

A. — Between  two  hundred  dollars  and  three  hundred  dollars  is 
considered  a  pretty  good  stake  by  the  working  classes. 

Q. — Are  they  satisfied  to  go  back  when  they  get  that? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  do  the  Chinese  do  around  here? 

A. — They  lease  grounds  and  rai.se  garden  produce,  principally  for 
San  Francisco.  Tliey  work  in  the  beet  sugar  factory,  in  the  woolen 
mills,  and  in  the  flour  mills.  They  also  work  as  servants  and  farm 
liands. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  who  are  making  shirts  or  doing  sewing? 

A. — I  don't  think  there  are  over  two  or  three  places  here  where 
they  do  that  kind  of  work.     Nearly  all  of  it  is  done  in  San  Francisco.  ' 

Q. — What  are  they  doing  at  the  sugar  factory? 

A. — They   are   raising  beet  and   making  sugar.     The   company  i 
employs  them  so  it  can  compete  with  Eastern  white  labor. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  one  portion  of  the  Chinese  sup-  ] 
porting  another? 

A. — That  is  done  in  this  way:  Servants  working  out  are  obliged 
to  support  those  out  of  employment.  Six  or  seven  of  them  live  in  a 
room  together,  and  to  support  those  doing  nothing  those  working  in 
families  are  compelled  to  take  grub  from  the  houses. 
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Q— Do  they  steal? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Ah  Dan  sworn. 

Mr.  IIa!/mond—B.osv  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A. — Almost  ten  years. 

Q.— From  what  i)art  of  China  did  you  come? 

A. — Back  of  Canton. 

Q. — How  old  are  you  now? 

A. — I  believe  I  am  twenty-eight. 

Q.— What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  came  to  California? 

A. — Cooking  in  kitchens  and  working  in  restaurants. 

Q.— Have  you  been  living  with  Americans  most  of  the  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Have  you  ever  been  interpreter  in  the  Police  Court? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Have  you  any  fears  about  testifying  here  and  telling  all  vou 

DOW?    Are  you  afraid? 

A. — I  ain't  much  afraid.  I  came  up  here  to  swear,  and  I  must  tell 
11  I  know. 

Q. — Have  ever  any  threats  been  made  against  you  for  testifying  in 
he  Police  Court,  or  for  interpreting  truly? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  am  afraid  because  Chinamen  got  too  much  to  gas 
hout.  Because  one  got  convicted  he  think  it  all  a  put  up  job  by  me. 
n  Sacramento  City  two  interpreters  killed. 

Q. — Do  5^ou  know  how  Chinamen  who  come  to  California  come 

ere? 

A. — Yes.     Some  come  themselves,  paying  their  own  fare  out  of 

"^money  they  have  earned  working  out;  when  the}^  have  no  money 

ithey  borrow  it,  agreeing  to  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest.    Sometimes, 

;Where  a  man  is  honest,  no  security  is  required;  but  Avhere  he  is  not 

good  the  lender  takes  a  mortgage  on  whatever  property  he  may  have. 

C^. — How  do  the  women  come  here? 

A. — Sometimes  they  come  here  when  little  young  girls,  and  some- 
times they  come  here  for  husbands. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  are  stolen  and  brought  here? 

A.— Some  are. 

Q.— Do  you  know  whether  any  are  bought  in  China  and  brought 
here? 

A. — I  guess  there  are  some.  I  don't  know  that  they  are  owned 
here  by  Chinamen;  but  some  men  tell  me  they  own  women. 

Q. — ^"Do  they  buy  and  sell  those  women  here? 

A. — Yes;  I  believe  that. 

Q. — How  much  does  a  woman  sell  for  here? 

A.— Sometimes  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  dollars;  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less. 

Q. — You  never  sold  any? 

A.— No,  sir.  ,  ,  •  ,         1 

Q.— What  do  they  do  with  these  women  when  they  are  sick  and 
are  going  to  die.  i         a        i 

A.— When  these  women  get  sick  and  unable  to  work  and  make 
more  money,  if  they  have  friends,  they  are  cared  for;  if  they  iiave 
no  friends,  nobody  looks  after  them.  Sometimes  a  woman  gets  and 
lives  with  one  man;  but  if  they  can,  the  owners  bring  her  back.  11 
they  can't  get  her  back  any  other  way,  they  sometimes  kidnap  her. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  the  six  comnanics? 

A. — Yes,  sir;    I   guess  so.    Tlicy  arc  to  take  care  of  Chinamen 
belonging  to  their  own  companj'.     They  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  ji( 
women.     They  deal  only  with  men.     They  charge  Chinamen  solt 
much,  so  as  to  buy  building,  ju.st  like  Capitol,  maybe,  which  the 
company  owns.     When   Chinaman  get  into  trouble,  he  gets  taken; 
care  of;  when  he  wants  to  go  from  one  city  to  another,  the  company 
furnishes  money,  and  he  ])ays  it  back  again.     ISupi)o.se  he  don't  i)ay 
it  right  away,  he  pays  it  after  a  while.     If  he  don't  i>ay,  they  never 
kill  him.     1  have  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind.     If  a  young 
man,  able  to  work,  wants  to  go  to  China,  he  must  first  pay  his  debts; 
but  if  he  is  old  and  poor,  and  can't  i)ay  up,  they  let  him  go  home. 
Each  Chinaman  pays  the  company  ten  dollars.     This  money  is  used 
to  buy  a  house  and  pay  expenses,  same  as  white  people  buy  a  State 
Capitol.     In  case  a  Chinaman  is  injured  by  another  Chinaman,  his 
company  tries  to  enforce  the  American  law  for  the  punishment  of  « 
the  oHender. 

Q. — You  say  there  were  two  interpreters  killed  in  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  one  was  Ah  Quong,  and  one  Ah  Gow. 

Q. — How  long  ago? 

A. — I  wasn't  in  California  the  first  one;  Ah  Quong,  two  vears  ago. 

Q.— What  was  he  killed  for? 

A. — Because  he  interpreted  in  Court.     Chinamen  thought  ho  ought .; 
to  have  American  man  get  Chinaman  clear.     They  thought  he  had 
power  to  do  it ;  but  he  couldn't  do  it,  and  they  killed  him. 

Q. — If  you  are  interpreting  in  Court,  and  you  don't  get  a  man 
clear,  will  they  kill  you? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid  when  I  do  what  is  right. 

Q. — Have  they  threatened  to  kill  you  if  vou  did  not  get  Chinamen 
clear  ? 

A. — No;  not  yet.  Sometimes  they  get  talking  on  the  street  about 
gambling  houses  on  I  Street,  and  Chinamen  blame  me  for  stopping 
them. 

Q. — What  do  they  threaten  to  do — threaten  to  kill  you? 

A. — Talking  about  killing  me. 

Q. — Do  you  know  District  Attorney  Jones? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  him  last  week  that  some  of  them  threatened  to 
kill  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  some  of  them.  A  man  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
and  told  me  they  were  going  to  kill  a  Police  Court  interpreter^ 
advising  me  to  leave  the  city,  because  he  said  somebody  would  come 
and  kill  me;  some  men  had  put  up  rewards,  and  some  men  whom  I 
did  not  know  were  coming  irom  San  Francisco  to  kill  me.  I  was 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  explained  the  game  of  "  tan,"  and  for  this 
they  put  up  the  reward,  and  I  am  to  be  killed  by  three  men  from  San 
Francisco  I  don't  know.  The  reward  ottered  for  my  life  is  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars.  I  have  heard  of  rewards  of  this  kind  being  put 
up  here  and  elsewhere.  I  have  not  seen  any  here,  but  have  in  San 
Francisco.  They  arc  in  Chinese,  and  posted  up,  saying  that  these 
men  will  make  agreement,  if  some  man  kill  another,  to  pay  the  mur- 
derer so  ranch  money.  These  agreements  for  murder  are  red  papers 
written  in  Chinese,  and  say  they  will  give  so  much  money  on  condi- 
tion you  kill  so-and-so,  naming  the  person.  If  the  murderer  is 
arrested,  they  will  get  good  counsel  to  defend  him.     If  he  is  sent  to 
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^ison,  tlicy  will  pay  him  so  much  money  to  recompense  liim.  and 

he  is  liung  they  will  send  so  much  money  to  his  relatives  in  China. 

Q.— Did  you  go  to  officer  Jackson  and  ask  him  not  to  subi)Ocna 
3U,  if  he  could  help  it,  in  the  Hung  Hi  case? 

A.— Yes.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  don't  know  about  tlie  case.  If  you  put 
le  on  the  stand,  and  it  don't  go  as  they  want  it,  tlicv  will  blame  mc." 

Q.— Didn't  you  tell  him  you  were  afraid  they  would  kill  you? 

A. — I  did  tell  him  so. 

Q. — You  were  afraid? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  I  told  Charley  O'Ncil  some  put  up  money  to  kill 
ae.  He  told  me  not  to  fear — to  keep  a  look  out  for  myself.  In  case 
testify  here  to  all  I  know,  I'm  afraid  they  will  kill  me. 

Chakles  T.  Jones,  sworn. 

Mr.  Haijinond — How  long  have  you  been  District  Attorney  of  this 
[•ounty? 

A. — A  little  over  two  years. 

Q- — Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  administering  justice,  where 
Jhinese  are  parties? 

A. — During  my  term  of  office  I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with 
Jhinese  criminals,  and  always  have  great  difficulty  in  convicting 
ihem  of  any  crime.  I  remember  well  the  case  of  Ah  Quong,  spoken 
hf  a  few  moments  ago  by  Ah  Dan.  At  the  time  I  was  defending  three 
parties  charged  with  kidnaping,  and  I  had  Ah  Quong  as  interpreter, 
iknowing  him  to  be  honest  and  capable.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  these  :  A  Chinaman  wanted  to  marrj'  a  woman  then  in  a 
house  of  prostitution.  She  desired  to  marry  him,  and  he  went  with 
two  of  his  friends  to  the  house.  She  went  with  them.  They  drove 
■out  of  town  to  get  married,  when  the  Chinamen  who  owned  her 
heard  of  it,  and  started  some  officers  after  her.  She  was  arrested  and 
surrendered  to  these  Chinamen,  with  instructions  to  bring  her  into 
Court  next  day.  I  had  this  man  to  interpret  for  me,  being  well  satis- 
fied that  she  would  swear  that  she  was  not  being  kidnaped.  The 
next  dav  the  owners  brought  into  Court  a  woman  whom  the  defend- 
ants informed  me  was  not  the  one  at  all,  butanother.  The  attorneys 
for  the  other  side  insisted  that  it  was,  believing  the  statements  of 
their  Chinamen  to  that  effect.  The  case  was  postponed  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  woman  ottered  was  not  the 
one  taken  awav.  This  interpreter  told  me  they  would  kill  him  as 
sure  as  these  defendants  were  not  convicted.  We  went  out  of  the 
Court-room,  and  he  told  me  he  was  afraid  to  go  on  I  Street.  I  told  him 
he  hadn't  better  go  then,  but  I  did  not  think  they  would  trouble  him 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  brought  back,  shot  in  the  back,  and 
a  hatchet  having  been  used  on  him,  mutilating  him  terribly.  1  his 
was  in  broad  daylight,  about  eleven  o'clock  m  the  morning,  on  iliird 
and  I  Streets,  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  City  of  Sacra- 
mento. There  were  hundreds  of  Chinese  around  there  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  difiicult,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  to  get  any  Clnnese 
testimony  at  all.  It  happened  that  there  were  a  few  white  men  pass- 
ing at  the  time,  and  we  were  enabled  to  identify  two  men  and  tliey 
were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  State  Prison  for  life,  after  tliree  trials 
They  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  after  swearing  a  large  lot  ot 
Chinamen  they  said  thev  had  twenty  more,  ihc  Chinese  use  he 
Courts  to  gain  possession  of  women.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
where  a  man  is  married  to  a  woman,  they  get  out  a  warrant  lor  ins 
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arrest,  and  before  he  can  get  bail  they  have  stolen  the  woman,  a_^_y„ 
carried  her  oft'  to  some  distant  place.     I  have  liad  Chinamen  comHly, 
to  me  to  tind  out  how  many  witnesses  I  had  in  cases.     If  tliey  foui 
out,  tliey  would  get  sutKcient  testimony  to  override  me.     Before  I  wi 
District  Attorney  I  have  had  Chinese  come  to  me  to  defend  them, 
and  ask  me  liow  many  witnesses  I  wanted,  and  wliat  was  necessary 
to  j)rove  in  order  to  acquit.  Jw^i 

Q. — Do  you  often  find  tliat  ujion  preliminary  examinations  an^^ 
before  the  Grand  Jury  there  is  enough  testimonj'  to  warrant  a  con' 
viction,  but  on  the  trial  these  same  witnesses  swear  to  an  exactly 
opi)osite  state  of  facts? 

A. — Verv  frequentlv. 

Q.— To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

A. — I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  they  had  tried  the  case  in  Chi- 
nese Courts,  where  it  had  been  finally  settled.  I  have  records  in  my 
oftice  of  a  Chinese  tribunal  of  that  kind,  where  tliey  tried  oftenders- 
according  to  tlieir  own  rules,  meted  out  what  punishment  they  deemed 
proper,  etc.  These  records  were  captured  in  a  room  on  I  Street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  There  was  a  Chinaman  here  wlio  opened 
a  wash-house  on  Second  Street,  underneath  the  Orleans  Hotel.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Wash-house  Associa- 
tion, and  that  they  had  a  rule  that  no  wash-house  should  be  opened 
within  ten  doors  of  one  already  opened.  This  new  house  was  opened 
within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  the  association  held  a  meetin  " 
One  of  the  charges  was  that  he  was  in  partnership  with  a  whi 
man — a  foreigner,  their  rules  forbidding  any  such  arrangement,  and 
they  fined  him,  I  think,  thirty  dollars.  The  Chinaman  went  to  Mr. 
Fratt,  who  told  him  he  would  protect  him.  Then  they  held  another 
meeting,  and,  as  was  proved  on  the  trial  of  these  cases,  they  dete 
mined  that  he  should  pay  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  or  the'^ 
would  kill  him.  They  sent  out  three  of  their  number,  and  they  me 
him  on  Third,  between  I  and  J.  One  had  a  knife,  another  a  pistol, 
and  the  other  one  made  a  demand,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  pay 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  the}^  would  kill  him  immediately.  lie 
had  sixty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  he  gave  them  that.  He  went  and 
told  Mr.  Fratt,  and  these  three  men  were  arrested  for  robbery.  The 
society  held  another  meeting,  and  the  whole  meeting  was  arrested  as 
conspirators,  these  records  being  captured.  I  had  them  translated 
by  an  interpreter  from  San  Francisco,  and  used  them  on  the  trial  of 
the  robbery  cases.  The  records  recite  that  the  members  enter  into  a 
solemn  compact  not  to  enter  into  partnership  with  a  foreigner;  that 
this  man  did  so,  and  the  company  offers  so  many  round  dollars  to 
the  man  who  will  kill  him.  They  promise  to  furnish  a  man  to  assist 
the  murderer,  and  they  promise,  if  he  is  arrested,  they  will  employ 
able  counsel  to  defend  him.  If  convicted,  he  should  receive,  I  think, 
three  dollars  for  every  day  he  would  be  confined,  and  in  case  he  died, 
certain  money  would  be  sent  to  his  relatives.  These  records  appeared 
in  evidence  and  were  admitted ;  also,  a  poster  that  was  taken  from  a 
house,  oft'ering  a  reward  for  the  killing  of  this  man.  This  poster  was 
placed  on  a  house  in  a  public  street.  Being  written  in  Chinese,  of 
course  they  alone  knew  its  contents,  and  informed  us  of  them.  I  have 
frequently  had  Chinese  come  to  me  Avith  offers  of  pecuniary  reward 
if  I  would  let  off  some  Chinese  criminal.  They  generally  come  alone, 
but  never  broach  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  white  men.  This 
man,  Ah  Bean,  who  keeps  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  I  Streets, 
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as  done  that.    When  he  returned  from  China  the  first  thing  he  did 

11  seemcr  me,  was  to  say:  "Charley,  you  District  Attorney  now,  and 

am  very  glad.     We  will  make  a  heap  of  money.    There  is  heap 

liinese  here.     Some  pay  out  too  much  to  lawyers.     Now,  whenever 

Chinese  case  happens  you  fix  it  up;  Chinamen  i)ay  you  .so  much 

loney;  you  take  half,  I  take  half."    They  don't  seem'to  understand 

lat  that  involves  moral  turpitude.     Being  as  careful  as  they  are  to 

ave  no  white  witnesses  around  when  they  make  their  otters,  of 
ourse  I  could  not  convict  them  of  bribery.  This  Ali  Bean  is  a  speci- 
len  Chinamen,  and  would  attract  your  attention  immediately.     He 

retends  to  be  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  here,  and  holds 

imself  as  much  better  than  the  balance. 

Q. — Can  you  rely  upon  the  oaths  of  Chinamen? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  at  all,  whenever  their  interests  are  in  the  least 
oncerned.  They  will  swear  whichever  way  they  may  deem  most 
dvantageous,  irrespective  of  truth,  justice,  or  honesty.* 

Q. —  Have  you  ever  known  a  Christian  Chinaman  ?* 

A. — I  have  known  Chinamen  who  pretend  to  be  Christians,  and  I 
ave  heard  them  preach  and  pray.  I  think  this  Chinese  Christianity 
s  all  a  mere  pretense.  I  would  not  trust  a  Christian  Chinaman  any 
juicker  than  I  would  any  other  but  I  would  be  a  little  more  suspi- 
cious in  that  case,  because  they  become  sharper. 

Q. — Why  do  they  go  to  the  Christian  Sunday  Schools? 

A. — They  go  to  learn  English.    I  have  had  Chinamen,  who  pre- 

nded  to  be  very  devout  Christians,  tell  me  that  the  only  reason  they 

ent  to  Sunday  School  and  church  was  to  learn  English  without  any 
ixpense  to  themselves. 

Q. — Suppose  a  Chinaman  should  assist  the  officers  in  bringing  Chi- 
ese  criminals  to  justice— would  that  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  him? 

A. — I  think  it  would.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  their  own  tri- 
bunals, where  they  try  all  these  cases. 

Q.— What  chance  have  these  women,  who  are  held  in  prostitution, 
|to  escape? 

A. — They  have  a  very  small  chance. 

Q.— In  case  of  escape,  do  they  ever  resort  to  the  Courts,  in  order  to 
Tegain  possession  of  the  women? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  think  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  California  tends  to 
the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q.— About  what  proportion  of  the  Chinese  here  belong  to  the  crim- 
inal classes?  _,,  .  .„ 

A.— A  large  portion  do,  while  I  believe  that  every  Chinaman  will 
steal  when  he  gets  a  chance.  I  believe  the  Chinese  merchants  here, 
in  a  manner,  control  the  petty  thieves,  receive  their  stolen  goods, 
and  get  them  out  of  trouble  when  arrested         ,  ,,         ,  . 

Q._Do  you  think  it  possible  to  entirely  break  up  these  houses  of 
prostitution  and  gambling  in  this  city?  .        . 

A.— It  would  be  very  difficult.  The  Chinese  resort  to  perjury  in 
all  cases,  and  many  white  men  find  it  impossible  to  identity  Oliina- 
men.  ,  ,     .   ^ 

The  committee  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 
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J.\Mi:s  Duffy  sworn. 

Mr.  JIaymond — How  long  liavc  you  resided  in  tlie  City  of  Sacra- 
mento? 

A. — Since  eigliteen  luindrcd  and  fifty-two. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  tiling  about  the  condition  of  their  liouscs,  as 
to  cleanliness? 

A. — They  are  horribly  dirty.  I  have  never  been  in  a  Chinese 
house  yet  that  wasn't  more  like  a  water-closet  than  a  house. 

Q. — You  are  an  expressman? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  are  the  streets  kept? 

A. — 1  street  is  very  dirty.  They  throw  a  great  many  slops  into  the 
street  and  into  the  back  yards,  and  between  them  all  there  is  a  te^l 
rible  mess. 

Q. — Do  they  live  as  white  people  do? 

A. — No,  sir.  You  and  your  wife  could  not  live  where  thirty  of 
them  live. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  boys  visiting  houses  of  prostitution? 

A. — I  have  seen  small  boys  visit  their  houses  of  prostitution.  In 
one  instance  I  saw  a  woman  entice  a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  of 
age  into  her  house.  I  got  a  policeman,  George  Harvey,  and  had  both 
parties  arrested.  The  woman,  I  think,  deposited  ten  dollars  for  her 
ap]jearance,  but  forfeited  it  next  morning. 

3Ir.  Donovan — Do  you  know  of  white  people  being  discharged  to 
give  place  to  Chinamen? 

A. — I  have  heard  white  ladies  say  so.  They  said  they  would  prefer 
white  help,  if  they  would  work  for  the  same  price  as  Chinamen. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  boys  being  diseased  by  having  visited  tho 
Chinese  quarter? 

A. — No  more  than  I  have  heard. 

Q. — What  is  the  common  report? 

A. — That  no  one  goes  there  except  he  gets  diseased.  " 

Q. — What  is  the  common  report  as  to  truth-telling  among  the  Chi- 
nese? 

A. — A  Chinaman  will  tell  a  lie  for  ten  cents,  and  swear  to  it. 

Q. — What  is  their  character  for  honesty — are  they  generally  con- 
sidered honest,  or  thieves? 

A. — Tliere  might  be  one  in  the  city  perhaps  that  would  not  steal, 
but  you  would  have  to  look  pretty  hard  to  find  him.  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  Chinaman  in  this  city  that  would  not  steal.  They  are  all 
thieves,  liars,  and  i)crjurcrs. 

Mr.  JIaymond — Why  can  they  afford  to  do  work  cheaper  than 
white  men? 

A. — They  can  work  chea[)er  than  the  white  man,  because  they  have 
no  families  to  sujjport,  and  therefore  live  much  cheaper.  Their 
living  does  not  cost  them  over  fifteen  cents  per  day.  Take  a  laboring 
man  here  who  has  a  wife  and  two  children  dependent  upon  him,  and 
his  expenses  at  the  very  least  are  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  he  must  live  very  economically  to  make  that  amount  do.     Where 
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white  laboring  man  has  no  family,  his  necessary  expenses  will  be 
•om  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  a  day  He  can 
oard  tor  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  his  washing-  clotiiine  etc 
/ill  make  up  the  balance.  Most  of  the  Chinese  here  wear  clothes  of 
"hinese  manulacture,  consume  goods  imported  from  China  and  all 
lieir  dealings  are  against  the  American  interests.  Where' thev  do 
ot  l)oard  themselves,  they  can  be  accommodated— boardecrand 
idged— at  houses  in  Chinatown  for  one  dollar  and  tifty  cents  a  week 
nd  less.  ' 

Q— When  Chinese  become  hopelessly  sick,  what  do  they  do  with 
hem? 

A.— I  know  of  cases  where  women,  hopelessly  sick,  have  been 
iinicd  out  to  die  of  disease  or  starvation,  or  both.  I  have  been  with 
.ndertakers  alter  the  bodies  of  such  persons.  One  we  found  alone 
n  a  wash-house,  dead.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  room,  and 
lothing  for  the  sick  woman  to  subsist  upon.  When  a  Chinaman 
lies,  you  can  hardly  get  another  Chinaman  to  touch  the  bodv,  or 
veil  the  coffin  containing  it;  and  it  is  often  a  difficult  job  to  get' any 
lelp  from  them  at  their  funerals. 

James  Coffey  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  lived  in  California? 

A. — Twenty-one  years. 

Q. — What  have  you  been  engaged  in  during  that  time? 

A. — Driving  stage  most  of  the  time.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
been  on  the  police  force  iu  Sacramento. 

Q. — In  what  part  of  the  State  were  you  driving  stage? 

A. — All  over. 

Q. — In  the  mining  section  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A\niere  they  employed  Chinese? 

A.— A  few. 

Q. — Wliat  was  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarters  in  the  various 
mining  towns? 

A. — Very  poor. 

Q. — How  do  they  live? 

A. — Most  generally  in  tents,  in  those  days. 

Q. — In  communities  by  themselves? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Since  you  have  been  on  the  police  force  here,  have  you  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Chinese  quarters? 

A. — Very  often. 

Q.— In  what  condition  are  their  houses,  and  how  do  they  live? 

A. — They  are  in  very  poor  condition,  and  the  Chinamen  live  more 
like  hogs  than  men.  A  great  many  are  living  in  basements  below 
the  streets,  except  a  few  women  who  live  on  the  first  floors. 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  about  young  boys  visiting  Chinese 
liouses  of  prostitution? 

A. — I  have  seen  several. 

Q. — Of  what  ages? 

A.— Twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  years  old. 

Q.— Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  have  been  diseased? 

A. — I  do  not. 
■    Q.— Do  you  know  whether  these  women  are  owned  or  not  .J 

A.— They  are  bought  and  sold  just  like  we  buy  and  sell  cattle,     i  he 
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merchants  here,  who  claim  to  be  connected  with  the  six  companies, 
also  claim  ownorshi|)  of  these  Cliinese  women. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  do   witli  these  women  when   tliey 
become  sick  and  helpless? 

A. — Some  arc  taken  care  of,  and  some  are  placed  in  rooms 
themselves  to  die.     Then  hardly  anybody  goes  to  see  them.     Th 
are  turned  out  to  die.     I  have  known  two  cases  of  that  kind  in  Chin; 
town  during  the  last  year — one  man  and  one  woman. 

Q. — Have  these  women  any  chance  to  escape  from  this  servitud 

A. — It  is  very  hard  for  them  to  escape.  There  is  somebody  on  t] 
alert  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  When  they  do  escape,  tl 
laws  of  this  country  are  used  to  reclaim  them,  in  many  instanc 
Sometimes  they  are  arrested  for  trumped-up  crimes,  and  sometim 
taken  back  by  force. 

Q. — What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  reliability  of  Chinese  testi-^ 
mony  in  Court? 

A.— It  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  at  all. 

Q. — Do  the  police  have  much  difficulty  in  ferreting  out  crime 
where  the  Chinese  are  interested  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  understand  their  language,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  interpreters  whom  we  can  trust. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  seen  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A. — I  have  never  seen  a  really  Christian  Chinaman,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  Chinaman  who  believes  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  I  don't  think  there  is  one  in  existence.  I  have  seen 
Chinamen  at  Sunday  Schools  singing,  and  they  say  they  go  to  learn 
the  American  style  of  religion.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  business 
with  Christian  Chinamen,  and  from  ray  experience  I  have  learned  to 
watch  them  more  closely  than  I  do  the  unregenerated.  I  have  found 
them  meaner  and  more  unprincipled  than  the  ordinary  Chinese. 

Q. — Has  this  Chinese  population  a  good  effect  upon  the  city,  or  a 
bad  one? 

A. — Bad,  I  think.    I  cannot  see  any  good  that  can  come  from  it. 

Matt.  K archer  sworn.  i 

Mr.  Haijmond — How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  City  of  Sacra- ' 
mento  ? 

A. — Twenty-five  years. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  occupation  during  that  time  ? 

A. — I  kept  a  bakery  for  about  fourteen  years,  and  was  connected  ' 
with  the  police  force  for  eleven  years.  During  four  years  I  was  Chief 
of  Police  here. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  Chinese 
quarter? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — How  do  they  live,  and  what  is  their  condition  as  to  cleanli- 
ness ?  .  ^ 

A. — They  live  in  small  rooms,  filthy,  as  a  general  thing — so  much 
so  that  several  times,  when  going  in  them,  I  have  had  to  come  out  : 
and  vomit.     They  are  as  filthy  as  can  be. 

Q. — Is  there  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State, 
where  the  Chinese  are  parties? 

A. — There  is  a  great  deal — caused,  first,  by  our  not  being  acquainted 
with  their  language,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  Chinese,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  will  swear  to  anything.    I  have  never  yet  come  across  one 
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lat  would  not  perjure  liimself  wliere  his  interests  were  concerned 

did  think  at  one  time  that  I  had  found  one  that  I  couhi  believe 
nder  oath,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  would  not  now  believe 
tie  under  oath  unless  he  were  corroborated  bv  otlier  circumstances 
would  want  tlie  corroboration  to  be  proof  in  "itself 

Q.— Is  that  the  general  estimation  in  wliicli  Courts  an<l  juries  hold 
leir  testimony  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  know  who  own  or  claim  to  own  the  Chinawomen  who 
•;    re  prostitutes  here? 

A.— Merchants  here,  who  pretend  to  be  respectable— Chinese  mer- 

aants,  I  mean. 

Q. — Are  they  buying  and  selling  these  women  ? 

A. — That  is  my  opinion,  from  my  experience. 

Q. — How  are  they  treated  ? 

A.— Where  one  is  young  and  good  looking,  and  makes  plenty  of 
loney,  she  is  well  treated.    Those  who  are  unable  to  make  much 

e  treated  very  badly. 

Q.— How  young  are  the  youngest  that  you  know  of  as  being  held  ? 

A. — I  have  seen  them  as  young  as  fifteen  years. 

Q. — What  chance  have  they  to  escape  from  this  life,  if  they  desire? 

A. — They  have  very  little  chance? 

Q.— Why  is  that? 

A. — Because  the  Chinese  will  swear  to  almost  anything,  and  if  one 

taken  away  by  another  she  is  simply  run  off  to  another  locality 
)  be  sold  into  slavery  again.  Sometimes  the  farce  of  marrying  is 
one  through  with  in  order  to  get  the  woman,  who  may  be  beyond 
leir  reach.  As  soon  as  the  newly-made  husband  gets  possession  of 
is  bride  he  turns  her  over  to  her  former  owners. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  cases  where  they  have  had  Chinamen  arrested 
nd  convicted  of  crime  simply  because  they  have  interfered  with 
lem? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  arresting  officer  and  the  District  Attorney  have 
0  be  very  careful  lest  they  be  made  the  instruments  of  sending 
Qnocent  men  to  State  Prison.  Sometimes,  where  several  men  are 
rrested,  one  will  be  offered  whom  we  may  convict  if  we  will  let  the 
thers  go.  Several  men  were  arrested  here  some  time  ago  for  rob- 
ing Harper's  shoe  store.  These  fellows  i)ut  up  a  man  who  admitted 
hat  he  was  guilty,  but  I  did  not  believe  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
t.    These  Chinese  leaders  offered  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  evidence 

wanted,  if  I  would  have  a  nolle  X)ros.  entered  in  the  other  cases. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  their  putting  up  offers  of  rewards 
pon  walls  and  street  corners,  written  in  Chinese,  for  the  murder  or 
ssassination  of  given  Chinamen  ? 

A.— Yes.  Of  course  I  could  not  read  Chinese,  but  I  secured  some 
f  these  posters,  and  had  an  interpreter  from  San  Francisco  come  up 
lere  and  interpret  them.  They  were  rewards  for  the  murder  of  some 
/hinamen  who  did  something  contrary  to  their\laws.  They  have 
heir  own  tribunals  where  they  try  Chinamen,  and  their  own  laws 
0  govern  them.  In  this  way  the  administration  of  justice  is  oiten 
lefeated  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  know  this 
>ecause  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  their  tribunals  about 
even  years  ago.  There  were  some  thirty  or  forty  Chinamen  there, 
ne  appearing  to  act  as  Judge.  Finally,  the  fellow  on  trial  was  con- 
icted  and  had  to  pay  so  much  money,  as  a  fine  for  the  commission 
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of  tlie  offense  with  which  lie  was  charged.  Generally,  tlieir  punish 
mcnts  are  in  tlie  nature  of  fines;  but  sometimes  they  sentence  th< 
defendant  to  death.  In  cases  in  the  Police  Court  we  have  ofter 
found  it  difficult  to  make  interpreters  act.  Tliey  would  tell  us  tha 
tiiey  would  be  killecl  if  they  spoke  the  truth  ;  that  their  tribunal; 
would  sentence  them  to  death,  and  i)ay  assassins  to  dispatch  them 
About  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago,  Ah  Quong  was  killed 
During  tiie  trial  at  which  he  was  interpreter  there  ■were  a  gi<a 
many  Ciiinamen.  I  stationed  officers  at  the  doors,  and  then  cau-c( 
each  one  to  be  searched  as  he  came  out  of  the  room,  the  interpicte 
having  told  me  that  he  feared  they  would  murder  him.  Ui)on  thes 
Ciiinamen  I  found  all  sorts  of  weapons — hatchets,  pistols,  bowie 
knives,  Cliinese  swords,  and  many  others.  There  were  forty-(iv' 
weapons  in  all,  I  tliink,  concealed  about  their  persons  in  all  kinds  o 
ways.  The  interi)reter  testified  in  that  case,  and  half  an  hour  afle 
leaving  the  Court-i'oom  he  was  brought  back,  shot  and  cut  witi 
hatchets.  He  was  terribly  mutilated,  and  lived  only  a  few  moment 
after  being  brought  to  the  Station-house.  The  murderers  wcr 
arrested,  but  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  had  a  host  of  Chin<  .S( 
witnesses  present  for  that  purpose.  Although  there  were  some  liun 
dreds  of  Chinese  present  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  prosecutioi 
was  forced  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  a  few  white  men  who  chance( 
to  see  the  deed  committed.  We  were  opposed  at  every  turn  by  th' 
Chinamen  and  the  Chinese  companies.  As  a  general  thing  it  i 
utterly  impossible  to  enforce  the  laws  with  any  certainty  agains 
those  people,  while  they  will  themselves  use  our  laws  to  persecut 
innocent  men  who  have  gained  their  enmity.  They  seem  to  have  n( 
ideas  concerning  the  moral  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  care  not  fo 
our  form  of  swearing. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  seen  any  Christian  Chinamen  ? 

A. — Never.    Some  make  a  pretense  of  being  Christians. 

Q. — For  what  purpose? 

A. — Principally  to  further  their  ow'n  ends  in  some  way  or  other- 
get  into  the  confidence  of  families,  wdiere  they  are  working — get  inb 
the  confidence  of  the  master  or  mistress  and  sta}^  there  for  probabl; 
a  year  or  two,  and  afterwards,  if  they  have  a  chance,  they  rob  thenc 
Several  instances  have  occurred  in  this  town. 

Q. — Don't  you  find  this  to  be  the  case  frequently :  Robberies  ar 
committed  in  families;  you  suggest  it  is  a  Chinese  domestic,  an< 
they  protest  against  it,  and  afterwards  you  make  proof  of  it. 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  has  occurred  frequently.  In  one  particula 
instance,  a  certain  lady  in  this  town  felt  very  indignant  that  I  evei 
mentioned  such  a  thing  as  that  her  Chinaman  should  commit  a  rot 
bery.     I  had  simply  asked  how  long  she  had  had  the  Chinaman. 

Q. — Was  she  engaged  in  instilling  Christianity  into  the  Chinese 

A. — She  was  engaged  in  that  good  work. 

Q. — And  this  was  a  Christian  Chinaman? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  managed  to  convict  him  of  the  robbery,  even  to  th 
satisfaction  of  that  indignant  lady? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — They  are  cunning  and  expert  thieves 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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(i.— What  is  the  character,  as  to  truth  and  veracity,  of  tliese  Chris- 
tianized Chinamen? 

A. — I  wouhln't  take  tlieir  word  for  anythin^^ 

Q— Would  they  perjure  themselves  as  readily  as  do  the  unchris- 
'ianized? 

A. — T  believe  so. 

Q.— What  effect  does  this  Christian  teaching  have  upon  the  Chi- 
nese? 

A. — It  makes  them  keener  and  more  conscienceless— worse  in  every 
way.  They  learn  the  English  language,  and  the  smarter  thev  get  the 
worse  they  get,  and  the  more  expert  in  thieving.  I  know  Ciiinamen 
who  have  been  here  for  a  long  time,  and  I  cannot  see  that  they  have 
l»rcn  improved  by  their  contact  with  the  whites.  On  the  contrary, 
lioy  have  learned  all  of  our  rascality  and  none  of  our  virtues,  l 
lun't  think  it  is  natural  for  a  Chinaman  to  learn  anything  good.  I 
have  known  one  Chinaman  a  good  many  years.  He  was  considered 
iiy  a  good  many  people,  and  is  now,  what  they  call  a  "  way  up  " 
Chinaman — one  of  the  better  class.    His  name  is  Ah  Bean. 

Q. — Is  he  a  Christian  ? 

A. — He  pretends  to  be.  He  is  rather  smart — has  learned  tele- 
graphy, etc. 

Q. — He  is  the  fellow  who  tries  to  bribe  public  officers,  is  he  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  is  a  way  up  fellow  and  a  good  Christian? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  At  one  time  I  thought  he  was  a  pretty  good  ('hina- 
man,  but  now  I  don't  think  there  is  a  worse  Chinaman  on  I  Street  or 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  because  he  has  learned  so  much.  The  more 
they  learn  the  worse  they  become. 

Q. — What  has  been  the  effect  in  this  city  of  the  employment  of 
Chinese?  Has  it  displaced  white  labor  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
lighter  avocations  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.— Do  you  think  that  they  drive  servant  girls  from  their  places, 
deprive  them  of  an  opportunity  of  making  an  honest  living? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— And  has  that  fact  added  to  the  ranks  of  prostitution? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  I  recall  two  very  distinctly,  where  white  girls  have 
been  driven  to  prostitution  by  being  thus  driven  from  their  employ- 
ments. . 

Q._They  first  come  into  contact  with  these  Chinamen  m  the 
honest  walks  of  life,  and  are  then  displaced  by  them.  Next  they 
meet  them  in  the  lower  walks,  and  still  the  advantage  is  against 

them?  .  n        •  .     . 

A.— Yes,  sir.     That  condition  of  aff^airs  exists  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Q._Then,  instead  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  tending  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Christian  civilization,  it  has  a  directly  opposite  efiect. 

A   ^V^PS    Si  1* 

Q.— It  is  claimed  by  the  Chinese  missionaries  in  this  State  that 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  have  become  Christianized,  laking  that 
to  be  true,  how  many  white  people  have  been  ruined  by  their  pres- 
ence here  during  the  last  twenty-five  years? 

A.— The  percentage  against  them  is  very  great.  Many  more  Avhites 
have  been  ruined  in  this  city  alone  than  have  been  converted  m  the 
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wlioK' Stall'.     1  do  not  tliink  tlmt  Cliiiieso  become  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  all.     I  don't  think  it  isj)ossible. 

(^ — In  iSan  Francisco  at  an  early  day,  and  in  Sacramento,  there 
were  few  boy.s  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  years  of  ago  in  the  coun- 
try ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  phices  occupied  by  boys  in  other  countries  were  filled 
by  the  C'hine.«<e? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  the  result  was,  that  when  boys  came  along  in  the 
natural  growth  of  the  country  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do? 

A. — That  is  correct. 

Q. — We  have  an  element  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  small  clement 
here,  known  as  hoodlums.  Might  not  the  growth  of  that  element  be 
justly  attributed  to  the  nrcsence  of  this  people  in  our  midst? 

A. — I  think  nine-tentlis  of  it  may.  In  other  countries  boys  find 
employment  in  this  light  work,  but  here  it  is  done  by  the  Chine-c 
Boys  of  tender  age  have  been  found  in  Chinese  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion frequently. 

Q. — Would  those  boys  be  liable  to  visit  the  houses  of  white  prosti- 
tutes ? 

A. — They  would  not  be  so  liable. 

Q.— Why  is  that? 

A. — The  prices  are  higher,  and  boys  of  that  age  will  not  take  tlic 
liberties  with  white  women  that  the\'  do  in  Chinatown.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  white  women  that  they  would 
not  allow  boys  often,  eleven,  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  enter  their 
houses.  No  such  cases  have  ever  been  reported  to  the  police,  while 
the  instances  where  Chinese  women  have  enticed  these  youths  aro 
very  frequent.  Some  three  years  ago  two  boys,  one  thirteen  and  thi; 
other  fifteen,  were  taken  from  a  Chinese  house  of  prostitution  and 
brought  to  the  Station-house.  One  belonged  here  and  the  other  to 
San  Francisco.  I  met  the  San  Francisco  boy  about  a  month  after- 
wards, and  found  him  suffering  from  a  loathsome  disease,  which  lie 
said  he  contracted  in  that  house. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  their  sick  when  they  become 
helpless  and  unable  to  make  more  money? 

A. — Put  them  in  some  outhouse,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  to  die. 

Q. — Without  food  or  bedding? 

A. — Generally.  I  have  found  men  and  women,  both,  in  that  con- 
dition. I  have  found  them  by  accident,  while  hunting  for  other, 
things — stolen  goods,  criminals,  etc. 

il. — You  found  women  without  food  or  drink,  and  without  covering?  J 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  death  would  have  come  from  disease  or  starvation,  orj 
both? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  common  way  of  disposing  of  these  women  when 
they  become  useless? 

A. — Yes,  sir;   if  not  the  only  way. 

Q. — They  are  less  cared  for  than  are  useless  domestic  animals  by 
the  white  race? 

A. — A  great  deal  less. 

Q. — Wliat  is  the  general  effect  of  the  presence  of  this  race  upon  the 
morals  of  this  country? 
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A.— Bad. 

Q, — Is  this  population  a  criminal  one? 

A. — Principally. 

Q.— Do  you  know  of  any  good  that  comes  from  tlioir  presence? 

A.— I  have  never  heard  of  any,  nor  can  I  think  of  any. 

Q.— Leaving  San  Francisco  out  of  consideration,  have  you  ever 
mown  so  many  people,  in  any  city,  crowded  together  in 'the  same 
;pace  that  tlicy  are  crowded  here? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Have  you  ever  known  as  vicious  a  population  concentrated  in 
iny  other  city? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  leprosy  here? 

A.— I  know  of  one  case  of  leprosy  here. "  The  leper  is  a  loathsome 
ooking  object,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  touch  him.  They  will  not 
'eceive  him  at  the  hospital,  and  there  is  no  place  at  the  Station-hou.se 
•or  him.  He  could  go  into  any  store  in  this  city  and  take  whatever 
16  pleased. 

Q. — Would  it  be  possible  to  close  up  houses  of  gambling  and  pros- 
iitution  entirely  in  the  Chinese  quarters? 

;V. — I  think  that  it  would  bean  utter  impossibility.  To  do  it  would 
require  a  jjolice  force  large  enough  to  have  a  man  stationed  on  I 
Street  every  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet.  More  policemen  would  be 
required  for  the  Chinese  (juarter  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  taxation,  the  extra 
xpense  would  be  more  than  we  could  stand. 

Q. — The  Chinese  are  about  one-tenth  the  population  of  the  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  they  pay  one-hundreth  part  of  the  tax? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  pay  one-thousandth  part. 

Q. — Do  they  own  any  real  estate? 

A. — I  do  not  know  of  any  case.  I  have  heard  that  one  Cliinaman 
owned  a  piece  of  land,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.— Would  the  houses  in  which  they  live  be  habitable  for  any 
other  class  of  people? 

A. — No,  sir.  A  few  recently  erected  might  be  cleansed,  but  most 
of  them  would  have  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt. 

Q.— Tell  us  how  thcv  regard  our  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to 
health  and  fire;  how  tliev  live;  whether  they  buy  things  here  or  from 
Chinese  merchants;  whom  they  have  displaced,  and  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  sending  large  numbers  of  them  East? 

A.— They  totallv  disregard  the  fire  and  health  ordinances.  They 
build  fires  in  their  rooms  on  the  floor,  under  the  sidewalks  and  on 
the  sidewalks.  The  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  fire  is 
very  great,  especially  when  a  north  wind  is  blowing.  The  Chinese 
live  together,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  small  room,  and  do  their  cooking 
there  and  sleep  there.  This  enables  them  to  live  ui)on  i)robablv  ten 
cents  a  day,  or  seventy  cents  a  week,  while  a  white  laborer  would  be 
under  an  expense,  at  the  very  least,  of  twelve  dollars  a  week.  Ihe 
Chinese  use  Chinese  clothing,  live  upon  Chinese  rice,  and  deal  with 
Chinese  merchants.  The  Chinese  washerman  lias  taken  the  pl^ic-e  oi 
the  white  washerwoman.  He  has  u-surped  the  phice  of  the  wlnte 
irl  in  families.  He  has  driven  white  laborers  trom  the  factories,  the 
welds,  and  the  ordinary  work  of  laborers.  He  has  invaded  a  large 
portion  of  our  manufacturing  institutions,  displacing  white  labor, 
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male  and  female.  Ho  has  been  enablofl  to  do  tliis  from  the  fact  that 
he  works  for  less  than  is  necessary  to  support  the  most  economical  of 
white  laborers.  It  has  been  stated  in  Eastern  paj)ers  that  the  Chinese 
on  this  coast  are  abused,  and  that  they  are  not  i)rotect('d  by  the  laws. 
That  is  not  so.  It  is  because  the  laws  have  been  well  enforced  in 
California  that  the  pe()i>l(>  \\a\-v  stood  this  thine;  so  lonjx  as  they  have. 
If  we  should  send  a  population  of  this  kind  to  any  lar^e  citv  in  the 
I'liitiMl  States,  and  the  workin^Muen  should  understand  the  character 
of  till'  Chinese  as  we  understand  it,  they  would  rise  up  and  prevent 
their  settling  among  them. 
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CJicoiuiE  Hixt;  sworn. 

Mr.  Hai/mond — How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A. — Twenty-three  years.  I  went  home  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  came  back  about  nine  years  ago.  . 

Q. — What  do  you  do  now? 

A. — I  keep  store,  and  work  for  the  railroad  company. 

Q. — How  many  Christian  Chinamen  are  there  in  California? 

A. — I  don't  know.     There  are  probably  somewhere  near  one  hun-^ 
dred. 

Q. — Are  they  Christians,  or  do  they  pretend  to  be  Christians? 

A. — Some  keep  it  a  long  time. 

Q. — From  what  part  of  China  did  you  come?  i 

A. — About  two  days  from  Canton.  I 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  these  Chinawomen  get  here?  3 

A.— No.  * 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  arc  bought  and  sold  here? 

A.— No. 

Q. — How  many  Chinamen  are  there  in  California? 

A. — I  think  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand.  That  is  too  much.  China  merchants  don't 
like  too  much  to  come. 

(l — Does  the  Chinese  Government  like  to  have  these  people  come 
here? 

A. — I  don't  know.  ' 

Q. — Do  the  six  companies  know  who  own  these  Chinawomen  here? 

A. — No,  sir.  * 

Q. — Do  you  know  anybody  tliat  owns  one? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  am  traveling  on  the  road  most  of  the  time. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  railroad  company? 

A. — About  eight  years. 

Q. — If  the  six  companies  were  to  tell  the  Chinamen  who  owa 
women  that  they  must  send  them  away,  would  they  do  it? 

A. — I  think  not.  We  have  no  right  to  say  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  attend  to  my  business,  and  don't  interfere  with  anybody  else.  < 

An  You  sworn. 

Mr.  Hmjmond — How  long  have  you  lived  in  California? 

A. — Sixteen  years.  i- 

Q. — From  what  part  of  China  did  you  come? 

A. — Canton. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sacramento? 

A. — Thirteen  years. 

Q. — What  have  you  been  doing  in  Sacramento? 

A. — Keeping  a  butcher  shop. 
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Q.— Do  you  know  whetlur  Chinawomen  are  bought  and  sold  here? 

A.— No. 

Q. — What  do  these  Chinawomen  do  here? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q.— Do  many  Chinamen  bring  their  wive:?  here  from'China''' 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  many  in  California? 

A. — I  can't  tell. 

Q. — How  many  in  Sacramento? 

A.— I  can't  teli  how  many— about  two,  three,  or  four  here,  I  guess. 

Q. — How  do  they  get  these  other  women?    Do  they  buv  them  or 

gal  them  ? 

A. — I  cannot  tell. 

Q.— When  those  women  get  sick  and  are  going  to  die,  do  they  put 
hem  in  houses  by  themselves,  without  food  or  water? 

A. — In  case  a  woman  got  no  husband,  and  don't  know  enough  to 
;o  to  the  hospital,  they  i)ut  her  out  tlrnt  way. 

Q. — Why  don't  the  Chinese  companies  take  care  of  them  when 
hey  are  sick? 

A. — The  company  can't  attend  to  much  business  of  that  kind. 

Q. — How  many  gambling  houses  were  there  in  Sacramento  before 
his  excitement? 

A. — I  don't  know.  I  am  a  business  man  and  don't  know  anything 
,bout  that. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  gamble  yourself? 

A. — Since  I  came  back  from  Cliina  I  never  gambled. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live? 

A. — On  I  Street,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Q. — Are  there  any  women  that  live  close  to  your  store? 

A. — Yes;  some  family  women. 

Q. — Do  any  other  kind  of  women  live  there? 

A. — I  can't  tell. 

Q. — Are  there  any  bad  women  around  there? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q.— Do  vou  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "coolie"  in  China? 

A.— No.' 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  Chinese  Christians? 

A. — Some  believe  and  some  do  not. 

Q. — How  many  believe? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any? 

A. — I  don't  know  any  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Ah  Bean  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  he  a  Christian  ? 

A.— He  did  not  used  to  believe,  but  he  does  now. 

Billy  Holung  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond—Row  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A.— Since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Q.— What  have  you  been  doing? 

A. — The  first  time,  mining. 

Q.— How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sacramento? 

A.— Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Q.— What  have  you  been  doing  in  Sacramento? 
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A. — Workod  in  ft  saloon  tirst  time  lor  an  AnuTican  man  on  I'Vont 
Street — Pony  Exchange. 

(^. — How  do  these  ('hinawonien  come  liere — tlic  women  that  are 
prostitutes? 

A. —  1  thm't  know. 

Q. — Who  own  them? 

A. — I  (h»n"t  know. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  rewards  offered  for  killing  men  ? 

A. — Never  heard  of  tliat. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  Ali  Quong  being  killed? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^— What  was  he  killed  for? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q.—Wiio  killed  him? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lewis — Did  you  ever  buy  a  woman  yourself? 

A. — No.     I  don't  do  that  kind  of  business. 

Q. — Six  years  ago,  when  you  were  in  the  Pony  Exchange,  did  yon 
not  buy  a  woman  and  give  six  hundred  dollars  for  her? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  bought  me  a  wife. 

Q. — What  became  of  her? 

A. — I  own  her. 

Q.— What  is  she  doing?  ' 

A. — Dres.smaking. 

Q. — Where  in  San  Francisco  is  she  living?  ' 

A. — On  Jackson  Street,  up-stairs. 

Q. — How  many  other  women  are  with  her? 

A. — She  is  alone. 

Mr.  Donovan — What  do  you  do  for  a  living? 

A. — Keep  a  store. 

Q. — How  often  do  you  see  your  wife  ? 

A. — Sometimes. 

Q. — Does  she  pay  you  what  money  she  makes? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     Tlie  money  she  gets  for  dressmaking.     I  pay  for  hor 
suj)|)ort. 

Q. — Are  you  married  to  her? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Why  don't  you  keep  her  in  Sacramento? 

A. — She  quarrels  with  me. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  whip  her? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  money  does  she  give  you? 

A. — I  pay  sixty  dollars  every  month. 

Lkm  Scitaum  sworn. 

Mr.  Ilnijiaond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California  ? 

A. — About  fourteen  years,  sir. 

il. — From  what  part  of  China  did  yoU  come? 

A. — (Jne  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Canton. 

Q. — Where  were  you  educated  in  English? 

A. — Down  at  Oakland. 

Q. — By  whom  ? 

A.— By  Mr.  Kowle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  and  Dr.  Gamble. 

Q. — How  old  were  you  then? 

A. — I  came  here  when  I  was  about  fifteen. 
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Q.— Did  you  liavc  any  relatives  in  California? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  my  father  was  here. 

Q.— How  long  have  you  been  in  Saeramento? 

A. — Pretty  nearly  four  months. 

Q. — Where  did  vou  live  before  that'' 

A.— I  lived  at  the  Bay. 

Q.— Where  did  you  live  in  San  Francisco? 

A.— Mostly  with  my  father.  When  I  wanted  to  study  1  wont  to 
Oakland. 

Q. — Are  you  a  Christian  Chinaman? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— How  long  since  you  tirst  believed  in  the  Christian  religion? 

A.— Since  about  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Q.— Have  you  tried  to  make  Cliristians  out  of  your  countrymen 
ere  ? 

A. — I  tried  that;  but  it  is  very  hard  work  to  do  it. 

Q. — Do  some  of  them  pretend  to  be  Christians  when  they  are  not? 

A. — Only  those  grown  uj)  fellows;  the  young  boys  do  not.  Hoys 
working  around  see  the  American  customs,  and  we  can  instruct 
them  in  no  time ;  but  the  old  ones  think  Confucius'  is  the  only  good 
religion,  and  with  them  it  is  very  hard  work. 

Q. — Are  there  a  good  many  Buddhists  among  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — None  of  them  ever  become  Christians,  do  they? 

A. — They  will  not.  They  don't  know  anything  about  Christianity, 
and  you  can't  make  them  understand  it.  They  never  will  take  your 
word  for  it. 

Q. — You  don't  know  of  any  Chinamen  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha  that  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion? 

A. — Yes  ;  one  or  two,  down  at  the  Bay. 

Q. — How  many  Christian  Chinamen  do  you  think  there  are  in 
California  altogether? 

A. — About  four  years  ago  we  formed  a  Chinese  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  the  llev.  Dr.  Loomis'  place.  There  were 
twenty-eight  of  us  when  we  formed  that  society,  but  the  number  has 
grown  up  to  about  five  hundred. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  many  are  Christians? 

A. — I  think  about  half  are  real  Christians. 

Q.— Do  you  know  how  these  bad  women  are  brought  here? 

A.— They  are  stolen  and  bought  in  China,  and  brought  here,  the 
same  as  we  buy  and  sell  stock. 

Q. — Their  condition  is  a  very  horrible  one,  then? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated  ? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  The  parties  who  own  them  generally  treat  them 
pretty  roughly.  If  tliey  don't  go  ahead  and  make  money  the  owners 
will  give  tTiem  a  good  thrashing. 

Q.— Suppose  you  were  to  convert  one  of  these  women,  would  she 
have  any  chance  to  get  away  from  them?  ,.     ^.,  , 

A.— Yes,  sir  ;  they  do  down  at  the  Bay.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  has 
a  Chinese  Woman's  Home;  so  has  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loomi.s.  \\  hen  a 
Chinese  woman  gets  away  and  goes  to  either  of  these  places  she  is 
taken  care  of  and  protected  until  she  can  do  something  for  her  liv- 
ing, or  finds  a  respectable  Chinaman  to  marry  with. 

Q.— Don't  they  try  to  steal  those  women  back? 
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A. — Tlicy  can't  do  it.     Tlu-y  would  if  they  could,  Imt  (licy  can't  doit 

Q. — How  many  are  there,  do  you  know? 

A. — I  made  intjuiry  about  tlieni  about  four  months  a^o;  twenty  oil 
tljirty  wi'rc  at  llibson's,  and  liftecn  or  twenty  at  Loomis'. 

Q. — They  protect  them  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  not  very  common,  when  tho.se  women  try  to  get  away,  foi 
the  people  who  own  them  to  have  them  arrested  for  larceny,  am 
things  of  that  kind? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — They  arc  hcKl  by  fear  of  punishment  if  they  try  to  escape? 

A. — Exactly. 

Q. — There  are  eases  where  Chinamen  have  cut  Hk  in  all  to  i»iece9 
with  knives  for  running  away,  are  there  not? 

A. — I  never  have  seen  any,  but  this  is  what  I  have  heard. 

Q. — They  torture  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  they  buy  and  sell  these  women  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  liold  them  in  slavery? 

A. — Exactly. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  turning  these  women  out  to  die 
when  they  become  sick  from  disease,  and  unable  to  make  money? 

A. — I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind;  but  when  they  are 
sick,  and  expect  they  are  going  to  die,  they  are  taken  care  of. 

Q. — The  police  officers  here  have  testified  that  they  have  found, 
these  sick  people  where  they  have  been  left  in  outbuildings,  without 
food  or  water? 

A. — I  presume  they  do  that.  I  have  not  seen  any  case  of  that 
kind,  and  I  am  not  positive. 

Q. — You  have  not  a.s.sociated  with  these  people? 

A. — I  have  not  associated  with  them  at  all.  I  am  sick  of  them;  I 
got  enough  of  them. 

Q. — You  have  seen  the  Chinese  quarters?  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
good  for  the  Chinese,  or  for  the  Americans,  to  have  those  people  liv- 
ing as  they  do? 

A. — I  think  it  is  very  bad  for  both  Chinese  and  Americans. 

Q. — As  a  general  rule,  taking  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  them  in  California,  they  don't  learn  much  good  after  they  como 
here,  do  they?     Don't  they  learn  the  vices  of  the  country? 

A. — That  is  your  own  fault.  No  Chinaman  can  take  a  walk  up 
and  down  the  street  unless  you  find  an  Irishman  or  a  Dutchman 
strike  them  down.  They  struck  one  down  and  I  told  them  I  would 
have  them  arrested  and  put  in  the  County  Jail  for  six  months.  A 
great  many  Chinamen  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English,  and 
tiien  also  our  methods  of  business,  or  any  kind  of  work;  perhaps 
the  arts  or  sciences. 

Q. — They  live  very  cheaply,  don't  they? 

A. — Tliey  must  live  cheaply,  sir.  They  have  got  to  live  cheaply, 
because  they  only  get  about  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  or  three  or  four 
dollars  a  week. 

(^ — A  great  many  live  in  the  same  house? 

A. — Yes;  a  great  many  live  together,  because  they  have  not  got 
money  enough  to  have  rooms  as  you  have. 
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( ) Do  you  know  the  house  Dr.  Gibson  rents  to  them  in  Sun  Fran- 

-He  didn't  rent  that  at  all.    They  come  in  there  free. 
I  >  — The  house  on  Jackson  Street,  near  the  theater? 
A — That  is  our  mission. 
(^)  —He  rents  it  to  Chinamen,  don't  he? 

\  — Ko,  sir.     He  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it;  he  lias  no  money 
invest  in  that  business. 
()  —Who  docs  rent  it? 

.\  _i  think  some  American  rents  to  Chinamen,  and  the  (  Innamen 
nts  to  the  Chinese,  but  don't  know.  ,,,•,,• 

(^  —Suppose  it  was  proven  to  you  that  Gibson  rented  that  building 
.  Chinamen,  what  would  you  think  of  Dr.  Gibson? 

V  __I  would  think  that  he  would  be  a  very  bad  man. 

()— It  ha-^  been  in  testimony  tbat  he  does  rent  that  building  to 
hinese,  and  that  he  makes  a  profit  out  of  it.    What  do  you  think 

\  —I  think  he  would  be  a  very  bad  man  if  he  does  that. 

()  — That  is  a  very  bad  place,  is  it  not?  ,,,.,,  r,  • 

V  _It  is  a  very  dirty  place— enough,  almost,  to  kill  a  man.     it  is 
0  strong  there  that  I  can't  go  around  Jackson  Street  now. 

(^  —It  is  in  a  very  filthy  condition? 

A.— Exactly.  .   .    .,        •    •      •> 

0  —What  did  you  do  before  you  went  into  the  mission  . 
A.-I  was  in  the  mines.    ^ly  father  owned  some  mines;  but  m> 
)rofession  was  geologist  and  mineralogist. 
Q  — Did  you  ever  study  that  profession  much  ! 

A. — Yes,  sir.  '     -,     •  o 

() Where  did  you  study  it?  ,  ^  ,,  ^,,, 

A.-At  home  in  China     I  guess  I  know  as  nn.ch  as  any  of  Ihoni 

'' ';TD7?'orkn°o°v  whether  the  Chinese  Government  is  in  favor  of 

"%"'°ft''isTol"fn'la?o;  'of  it,  but  the  government  ea,>'t  help  itself. 
The 7ol  cy  of  ?he  Chi'iese  Gove'rnn.ent  has  been  exelus.ve     It  des.re 
to  keep  its  people  at  home.    This  immigration  is  mostb  hom  the 

^'(?"sunpoS'"tirmass  of  that  immigration  was.stopned,  do  you 
thinirft  wovild  have  any  influenee  on  our  commercial  relations  with 

"''TJiT  f  thhiTthis  immigration  must  stop.    I  -]>,,>' i-t^i-'o 

ruining  the  Americans  buUt  ruins  the^^^-^^^^^^ 

not  ce,  come  down  every  day.    A  s'""^?,'  "'^     What  do  thcN  get  now? 

¥w^^doUa^^^!5io^r^<^^-^-     ™''-'---^ 
-^ilS^?^t^hPf'pfrre,g.s™^^^^ 

i;j:fe'^iiirrui'd\';iiunify''Sii\4'srj;s 
'■"4^ittci=?Ktc;^|nr 

'■lrL':re™ruUrott':fftnd"dTbut  they  would  be  very  glad 
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to  do  that,  the  same  as  I  am.    The  Chinese  Government  would  Y* 
only  too  ^lad  to  prevent  their  people  coming  to  this  country. 

ii — Wluit  is  the  general  opinion  of  Christian  Chinamen  with  wlioi, 
you  associate  in  this  State  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  ol"  having  thi 
Chinese  immigration  continue  without  any  limits? 

A. — We  think  that  this  immigration  must  he  stopped.  It  must  h 
^toj^ped  in  some  way,  and  then  we  can  look  after  those  Christian 
educated  in  this  country.  We  want  to  stretch  forth  our  hand  as  fe 
as  we  can  so  as  to  instruct  them  about  a  better  world  than  thi 
That  is  our  object,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  going  back  t 
preach  at  home.  Looking  at  this  thing  from  a  Christian  standpoin 
I  think  that  Christianity  is  not  advanced  by  this  immigration,  and 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  to  have  it  stopped. 

Q. — In  the  Eastern  States,  when  we  proposed  to  check  this  imnii 
gration,  or  to  limit  it  to  the  better  class  of  Chinese,  we  were  met  wit. 
this  proposition:  that  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  woul.l 
have  the  result  of  Christianizing  Cliina.     I  understand  you  to  saj 
that  the  immigration,  such  as  is  coming  here  now,  don't  tend  to  tli 
advancement  of  Christianity? 

A. — It  does  not. 

Q. — So  it  would  be  better,  then,  from  your  standpoint  as  a  China 
man,  to  stop  it,  for  by  stopping  it  you  would  make  more  Christians 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  the  six  coui 
panies,  and  what  their  purposes  are? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  six  companies  see  so  manj^  of  our  nation  c(>\i\ 
ing  to  this  country  poor  that  they  try  to  provide  for  them;  liii 
lately  they  telegraphed  to  the  Chinese  Hospital  at  Hongkong  not  t( 
let  any  more  come  here.  We  don't  know  hbw  we  stand  here  n'>\v 
It  is  not  friendly.  There  is  going  to  be  a  row.  Those  wlio  arrivc<l  a 
San  Francisco  lately  had  not,  of  course,  heard  anything  of  this,  l>u 
I  think  it  will  check  immigration.  I  have  heard  Chinese  merchant." 
talk  about  this  matter,  and  they  say  this  immigration  must  In 
stopped  if  they  want  to  live.  They  don't  know  how  in  the  W(ji  li; 
they  can  stand  it. 

Q. — What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  merchants  in  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai,  and  other  Chinese  ports?  Are  they  in  favor  of  sto])- 
ping  it? 

A. — Those  fellows  at  home  have  nothing  to  do  with  emigration 
from  Hongkong  to  this  country. 

Q. — There  is  no  fear  that  if  we  were  to  stop  immigration  it  would 
interfere  with  our  trade  with  the  Chinese  people? 

A. — None  whatever.  The  Chinese  merchants  want  it  stopped,  and 
the  whole  thing  can  be  done  in  a  friendly  way. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  notices  of  rewards  being  posted 
up  in  Chinese  quarters  in  San  Francisco  or  here  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  men — a  notice  of  this  kind:  Five  hundred  dollars  or  six 
hundred  dollars  will  be  given  for  the  assassination  or  murder  of 
some  Chinaman  ? 

A. — I  do.  That  is  a  Chinese  custom.  When  members  of  a  com- 
pany do  anything  against  the  rules  of  that  company  they  are  pun- 
ished. Suppose  one  member  of  a  company  comes  to  me  and  says: 
"Go  and  steal  a  woman  from  a  Chinaman,"  and  I  do  so  for  him. 
Because  I  favor  him,  his  enemies  prove  I  stole  the  woman,  and  put 
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i)  a  reward  of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  to  have  me 
llled.     That  is  the  way  they  do. 
Q. — Do  they  post  those  rewards  iij)  ])ul)licly  ? 
,A.. — I  think  not;  1  think  they  do  that  in  secret. 
'Q. — Has  it  been  your  experience  that  those  secret  judgments  are 
, Tried  into  execution  ? 
I  A.— They  pop  it  to  you  every  time.  _ 

Q. — Almost  every  time  a  judgment  is  entered  that  a  man  shall  die, 
id  they  offer  so  much  money  to  have  him  killed,  the  man  is  killed? 
A.— Exactly. 

jQ.— They  take  every  advantage? 
iA. — Yes,  sir. 

iQ. — That  is  regarded  as  a  death  sentence? 

>  A. — Yes,  sir.     The  man  knows  he  has  to  die,  but  gets  out  of  the 
lay  if  he  can. 

Q.— That  makes  it  difficult  for  any  Chinamen,  if  they  arc  disposed, 
j.  protect  women  ? 

I  A.— Yes,  sir.  .    . 

j  Q.— If  a  Chinaman  takes  a  woman  to  the  mission,  that  sort  of  a 

fjward  will  be  offered? 

j  A. — Yes,  sir ;  most  likely.  . 

I  Q  _Do  you  know  of  their  custom  of  settling  cases  that  get  into  the 

ourts?     For  instance,  a  Chinaman  is  arrested  for  kidnaping  one 

if  these  women.     Do  you  know  anything  about  their  settling  that 

(mong  themselves  and  keeping  the  testimony  away  from  tlie  Courts  .'' 

}  A.— I  believe  they  do  that.  i  •  i    .u  .n     *i  • 

:  Q  _They  have  some  sort  of  a  tribunal  m  which  they  settle  this 
hing  for  tliemselves? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  .  ,       .        „  •     aai,  • 

(2.— Have  they  a  tribunal  which  punishes  for  offenses  against  their 

'^\°_!?Yes  sir.  For  instance,  suppose  I  should  march  myself  out 
mlkill  a  Chinaman.  I  am  brought  before  tlie  company  and  made 
0  pay  a  fine.  They  take  the  money  and  send  it  back  to  tlie  tamily 
f  the  killed  party  to  support  his  mother. 

(^-If  you  kill  a  member  of  the  See-yup  Company,  the  'See-y"P 
•ompany  Avill  determine,  through  this  tribunal,  that  you  shall  pa> 
0  much  money  ? 

A  Yes  sir. 

Q.— Suppose  you  pay  that  money? 

A.— Then  I  will  be  all  right.  ,     i       o 

(2._They  would  not  try  to  punish  you  by  law  ( 

■Y ^o  sir 

Q;_Suppose  you  refuse  to  pay  the  money? 

A.— I  must  go  through  the  American  Courts. 

(2.— And  they  will  convict  you? 

(l-nTou-'^do  pay  the  money  they  will  protect  you  against  the 

American  laws? 

v.— They  let  the  whole  matter  drop. 
(^— And  keep  witnesses  out  of  the  way  ( 

Q:=It?s  impossible,  then,  to  administer  justice,  under  our  laws,  to 

this  Chinese  population? 
A.— Exactly ;  it  is  impossible. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  Chinamen  coming  licro  undo 
contract  to  work  so  long  after  they  get  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  when  men  have  no  money  to  get  to  California  the 
borrow  it  and  make  a  contract  to  work  until  they  have  refunded  tha 
money.  Tiiere  are  very  few  cases  where  the  lenders  have  lost  any 
thing,  for  the  working  classes  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  keep  all  sucl 
contracts  faithfully.  When  Chinamen  desire  to  go  back  to  Chin: 
the  I'aciiic  Mail  Steamship  Comi)any  will  not  sell  them  tickets  unles 
they  liavea  cdieck  or  ticket  from  the  six  comi)anies,  or  from  the  mi? 
sionaries.  This  is  done  to  protect  the  creditors  of  the  Chinamen  li\ 
ing  in  this  country. 

Q. — Do  you  know  to  what  extent  Christianity  is  being  spread  ii 
China? 

A. — Very  strong  now. 

Q. — You  are  glad  to  see  that,  of  course? 

A. — Oh,  yes!  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  denominations  are  making  the  most  con 
verts? 

A. — The  Presbyterians  in  Canton;  but  I  think  Methodists  ir" 
Shanghai  and  Wong-bow.  TJie  Catholics  are  getting  along  moro 
slowly. 

Q. — To  what  denomination  do  you  belong? 

A. — To  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  Christian  Chinamen  there  are  in  ihii 
city? 

A. — I  guess  about  twenty-four. 

Q. — And  how  many  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Three  hundred  and  sixty  or  three  hundred  and  seventjr 
There  are  a  little  over  one  hundred  running  around  the  country.  ] 
think  the  genuine  Christians  in  California  will  number  about  two 
hundred. 

Q. — Do  you  preach  to  them  ?  £ 

A. — Yes;  but  I  do  not  preach  for  a  salary.  "  j9 

Q. — Have  you  any  other  business? 

A. — My  business  is  geologist. 

Q. — What  do  you  do  for  a  living  liere? 

A. — I  have  an  uncle  who  keeps  a  store,  and  he  is  going  home.    H9 
wanted  me  to  collect  his  debts,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  up  and  sta; 
with  him  for  a  ■while. 

Q. — Is  he  a  Christian?  ' 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  do  the  Chinese  generally  regard  Christian  Chinamen? 

A. — With  a  great  deal  of  prejudice.  This  is  because  they  know  we 
are  better  than  they  are. 

Q. — If  the  Chinese  merchants  here  were  to  unite  together,  couldi 
they  not  give  criminals  up  to  justice  if  they  desired? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Can  the  six  companies  send  lewd  and  improper  characters 
back  to  China,  or  stop  their  immigration? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  a  measure,  by  advice,  but  they  have  no  power  to 
command  it  to  be  done. 

Sam  Lee  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sacramento? 

A. — I  came  back  from  the  mountains  a  few  days  ago. 
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Q.— What  part  of  the  mountains? 
A. — Bakersfield. 

Q.— Have  you  ever  seen  rewards  posted  U]i-ofTerins  rewnr.ls  lor 

10  murder  01  Chinamen? 

A. — Yes;  in  San  Francisco. 

(2. — What  do  tliose  papers  say? 

A  —Just  put  up  to  say  they  pay  one  thousand  dollars  or  tivu  hun- 

icd  dollars  to  kill. 

(^. — Any  names  signed? 

A. — No,  sir. 

<i. — How  do  you  know  who  will  pay? 

A.— They  go  and  find  out  hefore  they  do  it. 

(^— Do  you  know  any  Cliristian  Chinamen? 

A.— No,  sir.  I  went  to  school  once  to  learn  something.  I  wanted 
0  learn  to  speak  English,  and  the  American  law. 

(^— What  you  understand  hy  religion,  then,  is  learning  English? 

A.— Learning  American  man's  law  and  what  the  American  man 
niows. 


TWELFTH   DAY. 

Sacramento,  May  4th,  1876. 

().  C.  Jackson  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  in  Sacramento? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Q. — What  is  your  pressent  occupation? 

A. — Regular  police  officer  in  the  City  of  Sacramento. 

Q. — How  long  have  j'ou  been  connected  with  the  force? 

A. — I  have  been  an  officer  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
but  not  on  the  regular  force  all  the  time. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  the  Chinese  quarters  of  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  their  condition  as  regards  cleanliness? 

A. — It  w^ould  be  simply  ridiculous  to  compare  it  with  the  white 
part  of  the  cit^^     It  is  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

Q. — How  do  they  live?    Do  many  live  in  the  same  house? 

A. — They  are  packed  in,  three  tiers  deep.  I  have  visited  China- 
town hundreds  of  times  in  search  of  Chinese  thieves,  and  have  seen 
them  stowed  away  head  and  feet  together,  in  cellars  and  under  side- 
walks, and  all  their  suroundings  of  the  most  filthy  character. 

Q.— Do  you  know  how  these  Chinese  pro.stitutes  are  held— whether 
'in  slavery  or  not? 

A.— I  think  they  are  all  held  in  slavery.  They  are  all  bought  and 
sold  the  same  as  horses  and  cows,  bringing  prices  according  to  ago 
and  beauty. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated? 

A.— As  slaves,  and  punished  as  the  owners  may  choose. 

Q.— AVhat  sort  of  punishments  are  inflicted? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.— What  chance  have  these  women  to  escape  if  they  should  so 
desire? 
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A. — X'cry  little  tlmnoc.  Where  they  do  get  away  tluy  arc  generally; 
caught  and  hrought  hack  to  the  owners  again. 

(^ — Do  they  resort  to  the  processes  of  our  Courts  in  order  to  recovery 
wonuMi  who  have  escaped? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  a  great,  many  cases  to  my  knowledge.  They  will 
swear  out  a  warrant  tor  her  arrest  for  grand  larceny  or  some  felony, 
Sometimes  it  is  sworn  out  against  the  man  who  has  her,  and  .some- 
times against  both.  As  soon  as  they  get  possession  of  the  woman, 
they  trifle  with  the  cases  until  they  fall  through.  It  is  almost  inipos. 
sible  for  a  woman  to  escaj)e. 

(^ — Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  these  women  wlien  they 
become  sick,  heli)less,  and  incurably  diseased? 

A. — Where  they  see  that  they  will  be  of  no  further  u.sc  to  make 
money,  they  turn  them  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  die.     I  have  seen 
men  and  women  also  turned  out  to  die  in  this  manner.     I  liave 
found  dead  men  while  searching  for  stolen  property,  and  have  had  i 
the  Coroner  attend  to  them.     The  Chinese  are  very  superstitious  iu  i 
regard  to  sickness  and  death,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  ■ 
unfortunate  fellow-countrymen.     A  great  many  die  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  abandoned  by  the  Chinese,  without  food  or  drink. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  (,'hinese  prostitutes  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  soliciting  young  boys  of  tender  age? 

A. — I  do  not  remember  any  cases  of  late  occurrence.  Since  the 
present  Chief  of  Police  went  into  office  there  has  been  little  of  that 
business,  as  he  has  kept  the  places  shut  up.  Previous  to  that,  these 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  soliciting  openly.  I  have  seen  in  these 
houses  boys  of  ten,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  boys  of  that  age  visiting  white  houses 
of  prostitution?  - 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  knew  of  any  such  case.  I 

Q. — Do  you  believe  the  white  women  would  allow  it?  ^ 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — This  is  frequent  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — It  has  been. 

Q. — How  is  their  testimony  received  in  Court? 

A. — I  would  not  believe  a  Chinaman  under  oath,  for  they  will 
swear  whichever  way  interest  or  prejudice  directs.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  compromising  felonies  and  offenses.  They  have  their  own 
secret  tribunals,  where  they  try  men  for  offenses.  I  was  present  at 
one  of  their  meetings  a  short  time  ago,  and  they  questioned  me  very 
closely  regarding  certain  Chinamen  whom  they  accused  of  furnish- 
ing evidence.  This  week,  in  the  County  Court,  we  had  a  trial  of  a 
Chinaman  whom  I  arrested  for  stealing  from  the  Congregational 
Church  school-room.  He  was  caught  in  the  room  by  the  Chinaman 
who  keeps  it  in  order,  and  held  until  I  got  there  and  took  him  into 
custody.  There  were  three  Chinamen  there  when  he  was  arrested  and 
searched,  besides  Mrs.  Shane,  the  teacher.  Two  of  these  Chinamen 
begged  the  white  witnesses  on  several  occasions  not  to  go  to  Court 
and  testify,  else  they  would  be  killed  by  order  of  their  countrymen. 
In  the  Police  Court  they  were  not  needed,  and  were  not  called.  Two 
or  three  nij^hts  before  the  trial  came  on  in  the  County  Court,  this 
Chinaman,  Fon  Fon,  came  to  my  residence  very  much  excited,  and 
wanted  me  to  go  down  town  with  him.  I  asked  him  what  for,  and 
he  .said  the  Ky-che-lung  was  holding  a  meeting,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
go  before  it.    'He  said  they  were  meeting  to  make  him  pay  one  dollar 
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■ting  01  the  Ky-chc-luiig  and  was  questioned  vorv  closely.    To  s 

iiat  they  were  up  to  I  evaded  their  questions,  and  "finally  told  them 

lis  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.    This  was  wiiat  they 

cie  after,  and  one  told  me  he  did  not  believe  me.  On  the  trial  the 
v(»  other  Chinese  liad  disappeared,  and  an  attachment  had  to  be 

lit  for  Fon  Fon.  On  the  stand  he  perjured  himself,  declaring  he 
new  nothing  of  things  that  occurred  there  the  day  of  arrest.     lie 

as  very  much  scared  and  doubtless  acted  under  orders.  The  elli- 
pse told  me  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  settled.  The  great  num- 
yv  of  offenses  committed  by  Chinese  among  tliemselves  are  .settled 
tug  before  they  come  to  issue  in  our  Courts.  They  use  threats  and 
itimidation  among  themselves,  but  never  towards'the  wliites. 

n. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  murder  of  Ah  Quong? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    That  w'as  as  Mr.  Jones  stated. 

<^ — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  posting  up  of  offers  of 
ewards  for  assassinations? 

A. — I  have  had  them,  but  of  course  could  not  read  them.  I  have 
ad  them  translated.  They  offer  so  much  for  the  murder  of  a  par- 
icular  individual,  and  agree  to  protect  the  murderer. 

il. — Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  employment  of  Chinamen  in  this 
ity,  in  the  place  of  white  girls,  has  led  to  the  prostitution  of  the 
rliites  in  any  degree? 

A. — I  cannot  say.  Mj^  opinion  is  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
ends  to  degrade  the  working  classes,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  know  of 
iiy  instances  where  white  girls  have  been  driven  to  prostitution 
)ccause  of  the  Chinese. 

Q. — How  much  a  day  can  Chinese  laborers  of  the  lower  classes 
u]»port  themselves  upon? 

A. — They  can  live  on  ten  cents  a  day.  White  men  cannot  board 
homselves  for  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day.  The  Chinese  evade  all 
he  tax  they  can.  A  poll  tax  receipt  is  passed  around  from  one  to 
lie  other,  and  they  swear  themselves  clear  of  paying  whenever  they 
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(^— Do  they  import  much  of  their  food  and  clothing  from  China? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  They  spend  very  little  money  with  Americans. 
riiey  come  here,  stay  until  they  get  some  money  together,  and  then 
[0  home  again.  While  they  are  here  they  are  sending  money  home 
ill  the  time. 

Q.— From  what  you  have  seen,  do  you  think  the  presence  of  the 
Jlnnese  here  tends  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization? 

A.— It  has  the  reverse  effect.  It  is  also  degrading  to  white  labor; 
nstcad  of  learning  good,  they  are  learning  vice.  They  are  becoming 
iducated  only  in  thievery,  and  perjury,  and  everything  bad. 

Q.— In  the  administration  of  justice,  do  the  officers  meet  with 
my  assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  more  respectable  portion  ot  the 
Jlnnese? 

A.— They  stand  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of  the  law,  from 
he  head  men  down  to  the  lowest  thieves.  They  are  a  nation  ol 
:lneves,  the  lowest  being  under  the  direction  and  management  ot  the 
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more  intelligent,  who  know  the  laws,  hire  lawyers,  procure  testimony* 
and  act  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  When  you  are  on  1  Street 
searching  for  information,  you  can't  find  a  man  but  what  will  answei 
to  all  your  questions,  "No  sabe."  Sometimes  they  put  up  jobs  on 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  convict  them  of  crime,  whether  guilt> 
or  not.  Tiiey  have  no  respect  for  our  laws,  and  consider  them  onlj 
of  use  in  so  far  as  they  can  use  them  to  work  their  own  persona' 
ends.  They  settle  everything  in  their  own  councils,  and  as  the  thiuj 
goes  there  so  it  goes  elsewhere. 

Q. — What  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  law' 

A. — Our  ignorance  of  their  language;  and  unless  white  witncs-o? 

are  very  familiar  with  Chinese  faces,  they  have  great  trouble  in  idt-n 

tifying  them.    Officers  have  no  difficulty  on  that  score,  but  others  dc 

Charles  P.  O'Neil  recalled. 

Mr.  Haymond — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  murder  of  the i 
first  interpreter? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  He  belonged  to  the  Ning-yeung  Company,  which 
broke  off  from  the  See-yup  Company.  He  was  considered  as  a  pretty 
bad  sort  of  man,  for  he  was  going  after  some  Chinamen  pretty  lively. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  to  make  convictions,  trumping  up 
false  charges,  etc. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  they  were  false? 

A. — They  proved  so  to  be  afterwards. 

Q. — How  was  he  removed? 

A. — They  sent  to  China  for  a  man  to  come  here  and  kill  him.  1 
Letters  were  sent  to  this  Chinaman  at  Folsom,  where  he  w^as  living, 
and  also  telegraphic  dispatches,  warning  him  that  he  was  to  be  mur- 
dered. He  immediately  came  to  Sacramento  City  and  went  into  a 
gambling  house.  He  was  sitting  down,  leaning  over  the  table,  and 
this  man  that  was  to  kill  him  was  standing  opposite.  This  fellow, 
walked  behind  the  interpreter  and  shot  him.  As  he  fell,  he  shot  himi 
a  second  time,  and  then  rushed  to  the  street.  This  was  about  six' 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  walked  about  forty  steps  up  the  street. 
He  then  crossed  the  street  and  walked  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  further.  Then  he  threw  his  pistol  in  a  doorw^ay,  went  probably 
seventy-five  feet  further,  and  jumped  down  into  a  yard  and  disap- 

E eared.  He  went  to  China  and  was  there  pretty  nearly  a  year,  when 
e  came  back  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  just  about  the  time  we  dis- 
covered his  whereabouts.  Before  he  did  this  killing  he  had  gone  to 
China.  He  was  then  sent  for  by  the  companies  and  came  bacK.  He 
was  in  this  State  only  three  or  four  days  when  he  killed  his  man. 

Mr.  Donovan — What  reason  had  they  for  wanting  this  man  mur^ 
dered  ? 

A. — There  was  a  white  man  murdered  in  Amador  County  by  somi 
Chinese  in  his  employ.  He  was  a  Mr.  Griswold,  a  w^ealthy  ditchj 
owner.  The  Chinese  fled  to  Marysville.  Ah  Gow,  the  interpreterJ 
was  living  there  then,  and  he  went  to  white  men  and  said  "  The  murl 
derers  of  Mr.  Griswold  are  in  a  wash-house  acro.ss  the  street.  Arresf 
them,  and  we  will  make  the  reward."  The  men  were  arrested,  takenl 
to  Amador  County  and  hung.     That  is  why  Ah  Gow  was  killed. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  company  brought  this  man  out? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  only  learned  that  from  the  Chinese  a  year  after  the 
murderer  left.    The  head  of  one  of  the  companies  in  San  Francisco 
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arrested  for  conspiracy,  and  l)rought  to  Sacramento.    On  the  i)re- 
toinary  examination  he  was  discharged.     He  was  a  verv  old  man 
id  was  the  man  who  presided  at  the  meeting  at  wliich  the  reward 
IS  offered  for  the  murder. 
Q. — Was  he  a  Ning-yeung  man? 
A. — No.     Ail  Gow  was  a  Ning-yeung  man. 
Q. — AVlien  was  this? 

A.— Twelve  years  or  more  ago.  Professional  fighters  are  in  the 
>nstant  employ  of  the  companies.  These  fighters  committed  several 
urders  here  some  time  ago,  but  we  could  not  catch  them.  .Several 
ere  arrested,  but  nothing  could  be  proven.  The  Chinese  told  me 
at  they  had  settled  the  thing  in  their  own  tribunals,  and  that 
ided  it. 

Committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  Monday,  May 
7enty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  at  eleven  "o'clock 
.  M, 


THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

San  Francisco,  May  2Gth,  187G. 

F.  L.  Gordon  sworn. 

Mr.  Donovan — Do  you  know  of  any  persons  being  killed  among  tlu; 
hinese  by  hired  assassins? 

A. — I  know  of  three. 

Q. — What  is  your  business? 

A. — For  some  years  I  have  been  publishing  a  Chinese  newspaper 
this  city.     I  am  not  doing  that  just  now. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  business? 

A. — Three  years  this  month. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  transact  any  business  for  these  people  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have  done  mercantile  business  with  them,  print- 
ig,  collections,  etc.  I  have  collected  poll  tax,  and  done  general 
usiness  with  them.  I  have  been  frequently  called  from  the  city  on 
usiness  for  Chinese.  The  last  time  was  at  Vallejo,  in  regard  to  a 
hooting  scrape  at  the  quicksilver  mines  three  or  four  miles  from 
bat  place.  The  Chinese  sent  for  me  to  go  there  and  look  after 
hings.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that  the  trouble  had  resulted  from 
,n  attempt  made  to  shoot  Ah  .John.  Two  men  were  arrested,  and 
hey  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  hired  eleven  others  to  go  u})  and 
wear  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  shoot  anybody.  Ah  John  tlien 
ent  down  and  got  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  swear  that  they  saw  tiie 
hooting.  Two  men  were  brought  there  to  swear  whom  I  knew  were 
Q  San  Francisco  when  the  difficulty  occurred. 

Q.— Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  they  have  lured  men  to  Kill 
triers?  .     ,         r  *i    o 

^ —Yes,  sir.  The  first  case  I  know  of  is  that  of  Ah  buey,  a  mem- 
)er  of  the  Wong-tung-sing  Society.  He  did  something  contrary  to 
heir  rules  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  money.  1  was  in  Ah  buey  s 
louse  the  very  day  he  was  killed.  He  knew  there  was  a  reward 
)jBfered  for  his  death,  and  he  had  not  gone  out  for  some  days  lie 
old  me  he  was  going  to  collect  some  money,  and  would  go  to  Unna 
n  a  sailing  vessel.     I  told  him  I  heard  there  was  a  reward  oflered 
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for  liis  death,  and  he  had  better  look  out.  During  the  day  he  went 
into  \Vashin.ti;ton  Alley  thirty  or  forty  feet,  when  he  was  shot  in  tin 
back  and  instantly  killed. 

Q. — Who  oflored  the  reward? 

A. — I  heard  that  the  society  offered  it.     I  think  the  amount 
eipht  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  rewards  of  that  kind  posted  up? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  they  arc  written  on  red  })ai)er. 

Q. — Mention  some  other  cases. 

A. — A  Chinaman  on  Jackson  Street  was  sent  for  by  Chinamen,  t(|, 
whom  he  had  loaned  money,  and  was  told  that  if  he  would  go  to  »]■ 
certain  room  on  Jackson  Street  they  would  pay  him.  Two  meDji 
waited  for  him  there,  and  they  killed  him. 

Q. — Was  there  any  evidence  of  a  reward  having  been  offered  fo] 
his  deatii? 

A. — I  heard  it  spoken  of  in  this  way,  before  it  liappened :  that  then 
would  be  money  paid  for  his  death.     I  was  in  a  house  two  days  befowi 
the  killing  and  there  heard  the  matter  spoken  of.     I  am  perfectly! 
satisfied  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  a  reward. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  other  case? 

A. — There  was  a  priest  in  Spoffbrd  Alley  who  was  told  that  if  he, 
gave  any  testimony  again.st  other  Chinamen  he  would  be  killed.  lie 
was  badly  cut  soon  after,  but  I  think  he  recovered.  Mr.  Locke  and 
myself  waited  two  or  three  hours  for  the  man  to  come  to  do  the 
cutting,  in  order  to  arrest  him.  We  knew  the  fellow  who  had  threat-ri 
ened  to  do  it.     After  we  left  the  attack  was  made.  L 

Q. — What  was  the  date  of  these  two  murders? 

A. — I  think  one  was  a  year  ago  in  February,  and  the  other  was  a 
month  or  two  later.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  woman  was  cul 
because  she  would  not  consent  to  be  blackmailed.  A  Chinaman,  Ah 
Chuck,  went  into  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  Chin  Cook,  a  prostitute,l!( 
borrowed  his  pocket  knife,  and,  after  using  it,  laid  it  on  the  table. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  said  he  was  going,  and  wanted  his  knife.  It  had  f 
disappeared  from  the  table,  and  he  said  she  would  have  to  return  the 
knife  or  pay  him  for  it.  He  said  it  cost  him  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  he  would  come  the  next  night  for  the  money.  Mr.. 
Locke  was  sent  for,  and  he  told  her  to  pay  no  attention  to  it;  that) 
the  Chinaman  was  trying  to  blackmail  her.  She  gave  Locke  twc'. 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  told  him  to  buy  as  good  a  knife  as  hel 
could  for  the  money.  He  did  so,  and  she  offered  the  man  the  knife. 
He  refused  to  take  it,  saying  his  knife  was  a  broken  one  and  he  didn't 
want  a  new  one.  She  pawned  some  of  her  clothing  for  twelve  dollars.i 
but  lie  would  not  take  that.  He  then  said  his  knife  was  worth  eighty 
dollars,  and  told  her  he  would  slash  her  if  she  did  not  pay  it.  He 
afterwards  cut  her  with  a  knife.  She  screamed  and  tried  to  get  under 
the  bed,  when  he  cut  her  again.  Mr.  Locke  and  myself  found  him 
on  Clay  Street  and  arrested  him.  The  next  day  he  was  bailed  out, 
when  he  went  up  there  and  cut  her  again  with  a  hatchet.  Another 
woman,  Chin  Woey,  was  cut  in  the  head  and  arm  and  face  for  refus-i 
ing  to  pay  thirty  dollars  blackmail  to  two  Chinamen,  one  of  whom 
kept  a  gambling  house  and  the  other  a  wash-house.  Locke  and 
myself  arrested  the  gambler,  and  he  was  bailed  out.  The  next  day, 
he  and  two  others  laid  in  wait  for  me  with  iron  bars.  My  revolver, 
however,  frightened  them,  and  they  retreated.  ^ 

Q. — AV^as  there  a  reward  offered  for  your  death? 
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A.— \es  sir.     There  was  a  rewarfl  of  six  huiulred  dollars  oficred 

r  me,  and  one  ol  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ollcred  for  a  China- 

an  in  my  employ     In  March,  of  this  year,  I  was  told  not  to  ko  to 

certain  house  on  Clay  Street,  or  I  would  be  killed.     One  .lay  1  went 

lere,  and  was  asked  into  a  room  where  several  Chinamen  were— two 

ith  iron  bars,  one  of  whom  had  threatened  to  kill  me.    The  door 

cis  locked  alter  me,  and  these  men  advanced.    I  sprang?  to  the  door 

icw  a  pistol,  and  kept  off  the  Chinamen  while  I  unlocked  the  door 

oni  behind  and  ran  into  the  street  and  escaped.    Saw  a  notice  ottcr- 

i.o-  a  reward  for  my  death  posted  up  in  Chinatown.     Cut  it  down, 

lid  have  the  translation.     It  says  that  any  man  who  wants  to  g«'t 

h  suddenly  can  do  so  by  killing  me,  for  six  hundred  dollars  will 

paid  for  my  death.     It  was  authorized  by  the  "  Wash-house  Soci- 

y.'     I  had  threatened  to  sue  them  and  recover  three  thoui^and  four 

undred  dollars  on  a  contract  for  printing,  and  they  thouglit  they 

•uld  escape  payment  by  murdering  me.     My  Chinese  servant  knew 

t  this  arrangement,  and  was  my  friend,  so  they  offered  two  hundred 

!i'l  fifty  dollars  for  his  death. 

M.— VVhat  are  "hatchet  men?" 

A. — Fighting  men;  a  class  of  men  in  Chinatown  that  can  be  hired 
)  defend  any  house  or  store  that  is  threatened,  and  will  cut  and  kill 
iidiscriminately.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  store  at  Number 
vine  Hundred  and  Seven  or  Nine  Hundred  and  Nine,  Dupont  Street, 
.a-  threatened.  A  riot  took  place,  and  liired  "  hatchet  men''  broke 
II IT)  the  store,  shooting,  cutting,  and  destroying.  Some  months  ago 
riot  occurred  at  Number  Eight  Hundred  and  Ten,  Dupont  Street, 
iL:arding  the  employment  of  Chinese  in  shoe  factories,  and  the  reten- 
iijii  of  wages.  Store-keepers  hired  "hatchet  men,"  and  they  fought 
liL'  strikers.  Nine  were  wounded,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  arrests  made. 
s '  lie  were  convicted.     Know  a  large  number  of  professional  fighters 

X  il — What  do  you  know  of  the  character  of  the  Chinese  for  honesty, 
LS  a  general  rule? 

A. — As  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  think  that  Chinamen  who  act  honestly 
lo  it  from  policy,  and  not  principle.  A  good  many  Chinamen  with 
vhom  I  have  been  thrown  in  contact  have  been  straightforward,  but 
!  belive  that  was  only  policy. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  regular  system  of  blackmail  among  the 
!?hinese? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  about  three  months  ago  three  Chinamen  went  around 
;o  do  their  regular  collecting.  They  belong  to  a  society  having  its 
leadquarters  on  Ross  Alley.  They  went  around  among  Chinese 
prostitutes,  and  told  them  that  a  new  Chief  of  Police  had  come  in, 
md,  unless  he  received  a  handsome  present,  would  shut  up  the 
louses.  They  collected  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  from  each 
Dne,  and  it  was  divided  among  the  members  of  that  society. 

Q.— How  many  Chinese  i)rostitutes  are  there  in  this  city? 

A.— About  one  thousand  eight  hundred.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  for  white  men  and  the  other  for  Chinamen.  With 
the  white  men  prostitutes  the  Chinamen  will  have  nothing  to  do, 
saying  that  if  a  Chinawoman  degrades  herself  by  prostituting  with 
white  men  she  is  too  low  for  a  Chinaman. 

Q_l)o  you  know  anything  aj^out  money  being  paid  to  protect 

gambling  houses?  ^    ,         /-.i  •  i. 

A.— Yes,  sir.    Some  two  years  ago  one  of  these  Chinamen  went 
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around  amoncr  the  pamblinp:  houses  and  told  them  that  by  paying 
license  of  iVoin  eip;lit  to  tliirty  dollars  a  month  they  could  esc 
arrest  ;  hut  if  by  mistake  tliey  should  be  arrested  their  fine  would  Ti? 
j)aid  from  this  money.  If  they  di<l  not  pay  this  license  they  wouU, 
DC  arrested,  and  their  ])usiness  broken  up.  Nearly  all  the  Kaml)lin}. 
houses  i)ai(l  it,  and  these  men  went  around  for  months  collectin.u  it 
A  special  olHcer  went  around  to  see  that  the  collections  were  made. 

Q. —  Do  you  know  whether  Chinese  i)rostitutes  arc  free  or  slaves'/ 

A. — They  are  owned  .sometimes  by  men  and  sometimes  by  women 
I  know  many  ca.ses  of  their  being  bought  and  sold.  There  are  manj 
leading  Chinamen  hero  who  have  shares  in  Chinese  hou.ses  of  pr(j.s 
titution.  Among  them  are  Ah  Fook,  who  has  charge  of  the  josi 
house  at  the  head  of  St.  Louis  Alley ;  Yee  Yum,  on  Jackson  Streetl 
Him  Lung  Mok,  who  has  a  store  on  Dupont  Street,  nearly  oppositt 
Commercial. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Chinamen  sell  their  wives? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     1  had  a  Chinaman  working  for  me  two  and  a  hal! 
vears  ago,  who  got  sick  and  out  of  money.     He  put  his  wife  into  a 
bouse  of  i)rostitution,  and  let  her  out  for  so  much  a  month.     After" 
she  had  been  there  three  or  four  weeks  he  sold  her  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  house.     His  name  was  Yung  Sung. 

Q. — Is  there  any  way  for  these  women  to  buy  themselves  free? 

A. — Those  in  hou.ses  for  white  men  have  no  chance;  but  those  for 
Chinamen  receive  many  presents  of  money,  etc.,  which  are  for  theil 
own  use. 

Lee  Kan  sworn. 

Mr.  Pierson — How  long  have  you  been  in  California? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Q. — What  business  have  you  been  in? 

A. — Interpreter  for  the  Bank  of  California  for  nine  years. 

Q. — From  what  i)art  of  China  did  you  come? 

A. — From  Canton. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  Chinamen  there  are  in  San  Francisco' 

A. — About  thirty  thousand. 

Q. — What  class  of  Chinamen  do  we  have  here,  as  a  general  thing! 

A. — There  are  some  merchants,  but  the  most  of  them  are  laborers^ 
we  call  them  farmers  in  China. 

Q. — ^^'hat  do  you  mean  by  a  coolie  in  China? 

A. — Those  who  are  sold  to  slavery  to  some  parties,  to  work  for  sc 
many  years. 

Q. — bo  you  know  anything  about  the  six  companies  in  San  Fran] 
cisco  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  heads  of  those  companies? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  all  the  Chinamen  that  come  to  San  Francisco  come  con^ 
signed  to  those  companies?  J 

A. — They  come  by  themselves.  When  they  come  here  an  inspectof 
for  each  company  boards  the  vessel  and  looks  after  them. 

Q.— Do  you  know  of  any  Chinamen  that  come  here  under  contract, 
to  work  until  they  earn  their  passage  money? 

A.— Not  with  the  six  comi)anies.  They  may  borrow  from  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  then,  when  they  earn  money  here,  pay 
them  back. 
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Mr.  Donovan— Do  you  know  anything  about  buving  ami  selline 

omen  for  purposes  of  ])ro.stitution? 

A.— I    know  very  little  about  that,  ft.r  1  am  not   in  that  line  of 

Lisiness. 

Q.— Do  you  know  any  men  engaged  in  that  business? 

A.— 1  do  not  know  whether  I  do  or  not.     I  have  merely  heard  it 

dked  about. 

Q.— Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  that  women  are  bought  an.l  .^old 

r  purposes  of  prostitution  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  know  any  Chinese  Christians? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  one  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Are  these  men  real  Christians,  or  are  they  only  i)reten<iing  to 
■e? 

A. — I  cannot  tell. 

Q. — As  a  rule  are  they  not  such  persons  as  would  become  Christians, 
r  anything  else,  for  a  good  position  and  a  good  salary? 

A. — I  cannot  tell. 

Q. — Would  all  of  them  become  Christians  for  good  salaries  and 
pod  positions? 

A. — I  guess  so. 

Q. — Do  you  hear  any  of  them  say  that  Sunday  School  is  a  good 
lace  to  learn  English  ? 

A. — Y"es,  sir. 

Q. — Did  it  strike  you  that  they  were  more  anxious  to  learn  English 
ban  to  get  religious  teachings? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  the  Chinese  respect  this  mission  here? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Have  the  Chinese  companies  tried  to  stop  the  Chinese  from 
oming  here  ? 

A. — Over  a  month  ago  they  had  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  com- 
pany men,  and  they  sent  a  dispatch  to  China.  A  good  many  Ciiina- 
nen  had  paid  their  passage  money  before  they  got  the  news.  I  think, 
from  this  time,  there  won't  be  so  much  immigration,  because  the 
nerchants  have  sent  another  dispatch  to  their  agents  or  correspond- 
ents not  to  send  any  freight  on  vessels  carrying  more  than  one  hun- 
dred passengers. 

Q.— About  how  many  Christian  Chinamen  are  there  here? 

A. — Not  more  than  two  hundred. 

Q.— Do  those  men  discard  the  Chinese  habit  and  costume? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  they  wear  their  queues? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Are  they  more  respected  than  they  were  before  they  became 
Christians  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Are  they  more  honest? 

A.— No,  sir.  They  only  change  their  religion.  They  arc  no  better 
than  they  were  before,  when  they  were  heathens. 

Q.— Are  the  Chinamen  coming  here  able  to  get  emi)loyment  as 
fast  as  they  come  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Have  the  wages  of  Chinamen  been  reduced  very  much  durii 
tlio  last  ten  years? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Ja.mks  R.  Rogers,  tlic  ofliccr  detailed  ])y  the  Chief  of  Police,  at  the 
reiiuest  of  the  Coniniittec,  to  collect  statistics  legardin^  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco,  pursuant  to  tho  resolution  of  the  Committee  here 
fore  adopted,  submitted  the  following  report: 

Gkstlf.mkx:  In  compliance  with  the  inetruclions  iccoived  from  your  lionorable  Committoo, 
have  endeavored,  in  the  limited  time  in  which  I  was  enga;;ed  in  tho  matter  (six  days), 
obtjiin  and  collect  for  your  information  details  relative  to  the  (liilerent  industrial  pursuits  whi 
are  either  monopolized  bj'  the  Chinese  or  are  iast  becoming  so.  From  the  fact  that  this  class 
our  community  have  reduced  the  jirices  to  what  would  be  almost  starvation  to  our  while  mi 
anil  women,  thereliy  showing  the  cause,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  lack  of  employment  in  oi 
city,  and  the  jirolilic  cause  of  our  young  men  growing  uji  in  idleness,  and  our  women,  in  vei 
many  instances,  driven  to  the  last  resort,  of  which  our  city  will  furnish  abundant  j)roof,  thesp 
are  matters  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  would  require,  as  will  be  apparent  to  yout 
Committee,  considerably  more  time  to  collect  for  your  inlormation  reliable  and  thoroughly 
accurate  data  regarding  the  inroads  made  upon  the  diHerent  avocations  whereby  our  citizen.s  are 
gaining  their  livelihood;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  extremely  limited  time  allowed  me  must  be 
my  excuse  for  giving  the  general  summary  which  I  have  the  honor  to  ofl'er  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

CIGAR    MAKING. 

There  are  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  Chinese  employed  in  the  business  of  cigarl 
making,  earning  from  forty  to  ninety  cents,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  one  dollar  per  day.K 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  places  where  cigars  are  manufactured,  thef 
larger  proportion  of  which  are  carried  on  by  Chinese,  and  a  very  small  number  where  Chiin'sel'" 
and  white  labor  are  emploj'ed  conjointly.     The  number  of  cigars  manufactured  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Calitbrnia  during  the  last  twelve  months,  nine-tenths  of  which  have  bceu  ■ 
made  in  the  (-'ity  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  Chinese  labor,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty   million   five  hundred  and   ninety-eight  thousand.     This  includes  about   six    million 
cigaritos.     Deduct  six  million  made  by  white  labor,  ami  the  balance,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ) 
million  five  hundred  and  ninet3'-eight  thousand,  remains.     Many  of  the  cigaritos  are  manufac-  ( 
tured  from  the  butts  of  cigars  picked  up  from  the  street,  in  front  of  cellars  and  bar-rooms,  as  i 
can  be  seen  gathered  by  Chinamen  every  morning  on  our  ])ublic  streets.     These  are  again  man-  1 
ufacturcd  into  material  for  smoking,  and  sold  at  the  different  Chinese  depots  at  the  rate  of  five  I 
cents  j)er  jiaekagc,  made  up  in  the  form  of  cigaritos.  ! 

OF    LAUNDRIES. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  scattered  throughout  the  city,  averaging  five  men  each.  Some  of 
these  establishments  emjiloy  double  sets  of  hands,  and  run  day  and  night.  It  nniy  safely  bo  said 
there  are  fifteen  hundred  men  employed,  exclusively  Chinese,  in  Chinese  wash-houses  in  this 
city,  while  as  many  more  are  employed  at  the  larger  establishments  of  the  same  nature  which 
are  c^rred  on  by  white  management.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  men  are  employed  in  this 
business  alone. 

PKDDLINO. 

Abotit  three  hundred  are  engaged  in  peddling  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish,  while  many  others] 
are  engaged  in  going  from  house  to  hoi'se  selling  laces,  tape,  needles,  pins,  matches,  cigars,  and' 
human  liair,  which  our  ladies  use  to  adorn  their  heads;  in  fact, almost  all  the  material  sold  in 
our  small  retail  dry  goods  stores  can  be  procured  from  Chinamen  at  your  door,  and  at  j)rice3 
which  those  who  are  doing  a  legitimate  business  cannot  possibly  compete  with. 

CLOTHING. 

There  are  about  thirty  manufactories  of  men's  clothing  carried  on  by  Chinese,  the  men  doing 
the  main  portion  of  the  work,  while  the  women  do  the  light  finishing. 

SLIPPKR    MANUFACTTJRIKS. 

Of  these  there  are  eleven,  where  large  quantities  of  this  article  are  made,  the  main  work  being 
done  by  men  at  the  shop,  and  the  finishing  by  Chinese  women  at  their  homes  during  the  day  ; 
in  fact,  nearly  all  of  this  article  is  from  Chinese  labor, 

SHOfa    AND    OAITKUS. 

A  very  large  number  of  men  arc  employed  and  an  immense  amount  of  material  manufactured 
into  merchandise  of  this  nature,  of  which  my  limited  time  does  not  allow  me  to  give  you  the 
full  details,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  eight-tenths  of  the  ladies'  and  children's  gaiters  and 
shoes  made  in  this  citv  are  of  Chinese  manufacture. 
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MANUFACTCKK   OF   LADIKS'    AND   CHILDREX's    f.VDERWKAR. 

Shirts,  night-dresses,  chemises— in  fact,  every  article  of  suclj  nature— arc  ' 

rge  quantities  by  Chinamen  and  Chinese  women ;  this  to  the  dismay  of  our  ' 

linly  attempt  to  compete  with  Chinese  labor.     In  very  many  <.f  our  retiil  - 
,erchandise  as  ladies'  un.ierwear  is  displayed  for  s<Ue,  the  articles  are  the  ..nHiuri....,  and 
andiwork  ot  a  Chinaman,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  girl,  who,  up  to  the  pfesent  time,  haa 
Kade  an  honorable  living  by  her  needle. 

LODGING  H0US13. 

There  are  about  thirty  known  as  such,  ^vhere  Chinese  herd  in  large  numbers  while  ihero 
re  very  many  more  places  of  a  similar  nature.  Very  few  of  the  domestics  employe,!  in  fnini- 
les  but  what  sleep  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  sleeping  in  rooms  containing  from  six  men  l<>  twenty 
nd  forty,  and  even  one  hundred  have  been  known  to  occupy  a  single  apartment.  Closed  at  nil 
loints,  the  atmosphere,  upon  entering  one  of  these  places  in  the  morning,  is  beyond  dc'^TipliMn. 
is  a  sanitary  measure,  this  is  a  matter  that  should  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  autli..r- 
'.ies;  and  the  law  known  as  the  "pure-air  law"  was  passed  by  our  Legislature  as  a  purely 
anitary  measure,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  and  the  prevention  of  an  epidemic. 

his  law  is  being  enforced  by  the  Police  Department. 


There  are  about  five  thousand  Chinese  employed  as  cooks,  nurses,  dish-washers,  betl-makers, 
ind  waiters.    These  are  employed  by  families,  lodging  houses,  etc. 

HOUSES    OP   ILL-FAMK 

Have  been  principally  confined  to  the  small  streets  and  alleys  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this 
lity,  and  comprise  in  number  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred.  Thes.?  are 
occupied  by  a  class  of  inmates  brought  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  serving  a  term  of  vears 
as  prostitutes.  During  the  day  these  women,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  employed  at  the  various 
branches  of  industry — as  working  on  shirts,  slippers,  men's  clothing,  women's  underwear,  etc. 
As  this  class  of  operatives  do  not  receive  pay  for  this  extra  work,  it  must  naturally  work  a  fear- 
ful injury  to  the  honest  white  girl  who  depends  upon  her  needle  for  support'  I  need  not 
describe  in  detail  these  places,  or  their  disastrous  tendencies  upon  our  comnuinity,as  the  public 
press,  from  time  to  time,  have  fully  advised  you  in  all  matters  connected  with  this  branch  of 
our  Chinese  quarter. 

THE    MAXUFACTURK    OF   SHIRTS 

Of  every  description  has  been  largely  engaged  in,  and  is  being  carried  on  extensively  by  Chi- 
nese, giving  employment  to  both  men  and  this  class  of  women. 

OPIUM   SMOKING. 

This  habit  had  formerly  been  practiced  by  the  Chinese  almost  exclusively,  every  Chinese  house 
being  provided  with  the  3rug,  together  with  all  the  implements  for  using  the  article.  Regular 
dejiots  are  also  established,  where  opium  is  smoked  at  regular  and  stated  prices,  where  parties 
smoke  until  insensible,  then  sleep  ott'the  deadly  effects.  While  this  was  practiced  among  the 
Chinese  alone,  no  particular  attention  was  given  the  subject,  but  very  recently  not  less  than 
eight  places  have  been  started,  furnished  with  opium  pipes,  beds  for  sleeping  off  the  fumes,  etc. 
These  latter  places  were  conducted  by  Chinamen,  and  patronized  by  both  white  men  and 
women,  who  visited  these  dens  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  habit  and  its  deadly  results 
becoming  so  extensive  as  to  call  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  au  ordinance  was 
passed  which  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  those  places,  but  the  practice,  deeply  rwted,  still 
continues.  The  Department  of  Police,  in  enforcing  the  law  with  regard  to  this  matter,  have 
found  white  women  and  Chinamen  side  by  side  under  the  effects  of  this  drug— a  humiliating 
sight  to  any  one  who  has  anything  left  of  manhood. 

THE   PRACTICE   OF   GAMBLING 

Has  been  carried  on  very  extensively  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  many  places  where  this 
yice  has  been  carried  on  are  now  being  kept  closed  by  order  of  the  Chie*  of  Police— as  far  as 

practicable. 

THE    DIFFERENT   ASSOCIATIONS, 

Such  as  brokers,  butchers,  carpenters,  employment  offices,  jewelers,  watchmakers,  i-awn-shops, 
tinsmiths,  barbers,  josh  houses,  and,  in  feet,  very  many  other  matters  connected  with  this  class 
of  our  community,"had  I  the  time  I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  the  details ;  but,  as  before  stated, 
the  excuse  must  "be  given  for  this  short  report  which  I  offer  you. 


Respectfully  submitted,  ^^^^^^  ^_  ^^^^^_ 
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fourtep:ntii  day. 

San  Fkancisco,  May  27th,  1876. 

Gii-Ks  H.  Gray  sworn. 

Mr.  I'icr.son — Wliat  official  position  do  you  hold? 

A. — Surveyor  of  Customs  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  occu])icd  the  position  ? 

A. — About  three  years. 

Q. — Have  you  any  data  in  your  possession  by  which  we  can  arrive 
at  the  number  of  Chinamen  who  have  come  to  this  country? 

A. — The  Custom  House  records  will  show  that.  I  have  here  a  pas- 
senger list  similar  to  that  carried  by  every  steamer  in  the  China 
trade,  and  certified  to  by  the  United  States  Consul. 

[Witness  exliibited  a  passenger  list  similar  to   those  carried  by 
every  steamer  coming  here  from  China,  and  which  must  bo  certified!'''^ 
to  by  the  United  States  Consul  before  vessels  can  clear.     The  list  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  passengers,  the  sex,  occupation,  nativity,  vil- 
lage or  town,  and  whether  they  are  free  or  hired  emigrants.] 

The  certificate  of  the  Consul  reads  as  follows : 


i-;3( 

if} 


COXSULATK    OF   THK   UnITEI)    StATES    OF    AMERICA,  AT    HoXGKONO. 

I.  the  undersigned,  Consul  of  the  United  States  for  the  Island  of  Hongkong  and  the  depend- 
encies thereof,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  named  persons,  being  inhabitants  and  sub- 
jects of  China,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  (876),  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
free  and  voluntary  emigrants,  going  lience  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  board  the  steamship  Colorado,  of  New  York,  and  tliat  I  am  personally  satisfied,  by  evidence 
produced,  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  herein  mentioned. 

Done  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  an  Act  to  prohibit  the 
coolie  trade,  approved  April  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two;  and  an  Act  supple- 
mental to  the  Acts  in  relation  to  immigration,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  this  Consulate,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

[coxsuLATK  SEAL.]  D.  H.  BAILEY,  United  States  Consul. 

The  majority  of  the  emigrants,  as  shown  by  these  lists,  are  laborers^ 
and  it  also  shows  that  they  are  free.  We  do  not  permit  a  single 
Chinese  individual  to  land  here  until  this  list  is  filed  in  the  Custom 
House.  There  is  a  law  of  Congress  which  prohibits  the  coolie  trade. 
This  is  section  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the 
United  States  Revised  Statutes.  ~  Section  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  provides  for  the  certificate,  and  there  are  severe  penal- 
ties provided  for  bringing  passengers  to  this  port  without  that  certifi- 
cate. The  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  (page 
four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the  session  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four-five)  provides  for  the  prevention  of  the 
embarkation  of  lewd  and  immoral  persons,  criminals,  etc.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  is  instructed  to  prevent  their  landing,  if  they  should 
fain  a  passage,  and  return  them  to  China  in  the  ship  which 
rought  them.  On  the  twenty-second  of  July  last,  the  Collector  and 
myself  undertook  to  carry  out  this  law,  and  we  have  thus  far  always 
detained  the  immigrants  on  board  Chinese  passenger  vessels  suffi- 
ciently long  to  give  parties  an  opportunity  to  make  complaint  in 
regard  to  any  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  prohibited  classes.  We 
detain  them  on  board  twenty-four  hours,  but  there  has  yet  never  been 
a  single  complaint,  for  there  is  no  one  here  with  sufficient  knowledge 
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the  facts  to  proceed.  The  law  is  practically  worthless,  so  far  as 
is  portion  of  it  is  concerned.  When  women  come  here,  a  letter  is 
nt  by  the  American  Consul  at  Hongkong,  inclosing  i)hoto<rraph3 
f  the  women,  and  saying  that  he  is  satisfied  that  thev  do  not^'come 
rithm  the  prohibited  classes.  [Witness  exhibits  a  large  number  of 
hotographs  of  Chinese  women  received  in  this  manner.]  liefore 
vomen  are  permitted  to  go  on  board  ships,  they  must  hav(^'  plioto- 
rraphs  taken  at  their  own  expense,  and  must  swear  to  a  certain  state 
pi  facts.  They  must  tell  whence  they  came,  wliere  they  are  going, 
srhat  their  occupation  is,  whether  married  or  single,  why  they  go  to  a 
breign  country,  etc.,  and  produce  witnesses  who  must  also  swear  <o 
I  similar  state  of  affairs.  If  the  Consul  is  satisfied  that  they  are 
|;espectable  wonien,  tickets  are  sold  them,  and  they  come  liere.  VVhen 
fchey  present  his  certificate  here  we  cannot  go  beliind  that  from  mere 
'i  tfcuspicion.  Since  last  July  there  have  arrived  here  not  more  than 
Ilk  two  hundred  and  fifty  women,  but  previous  to  that  every  steamer 
brought  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  upwards.  Very  few  i)rostitutes 
come  now,  the  majority  of  the  women  immigrants  being  family 
women.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  classes,  which  an 
intelligent  observer  can  generally  perceive,  and  from  my  observation 
I  think  that,  since  last  July,  most  of  the  women  coming  here  are 
respectable.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  importation  of  women 
for  lewd  and  immoral  purposes  has  stopped.  The  adoption  of  the 
"  certificate  "  system  has  had  that  effect.  If  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  applied  to  the  men,  I  think  it  would  practically  stop 
their  coming  also.  You  might  have  a  law  passed  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fee — say,  fifteen  dollars,  twenty-five  dollars,  or 
even  fifty  dollar.s — to  the  Consul  before  embarkation,  and  then  none 

I  but  the  merchants  could  come  to  California.  After  the  laborers 
pay  for  their  passage,  they  have  nothing  left,  and  can  raise  no  more 
money.  Such  a  law  would  be  within  our  power  to  enforce,  and 
would  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  unconstitutionality.  All  the 
Chinese  immigrants  who  come  here  land  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  one,  Senator  Rogers,  was  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  obtaining  photographs  of  various  parts  of 
the  Chinese  quarter,  for  use  of  the  Commission  in  the  book  now 
being  printed.  .      ^  .       ^  xi 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacramento,  at  the 
office  of  Hon.  Creed  Haymond,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve 
o'clock  M. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

Sacramento,  June  3d,  1876. 

James  Galloway,  being  sworn,  made  the  following  statement : 
My  name  is  James  Galloway;  I  am  a  lawyer  by  If^^f ^^«\' j:^^?^' 
fifty-eight  years;  came  to  California  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ;  have  spent  about  twenty  years  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  ;  most  of  the  time  in  the  County  o^^^^^"''^' "\  «?!« 
about  Downieville,  Forest  City,  Sierra  City ;  also,  a  portion  m  Nevada 
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County.  I  >yas  for  a  number  of  years  a  practical  miner,  and  for 
nearly  all  of  the  time  in  tlic  mines,  owner  and  operator.  I  am 
acqiiaintod  with  the  Chinese  working  in  tlie  mines,  having  employed 
Chinamen  to  work  for  me  both  in  river  and  bank,  or  gravel,  and 
occa.sionally  in  the  tunnel  diggings.  I  am  also  familiar  with  their 
l)abits,  and  customs,  and  character,  as  residents  of  the  mining 
regions,  and  their  modes  of  working  in  the  mines.  Their  habits  an 
not  essentially  dillercnt  from  tho.se  1  have  seen  in  the  valley.s.  The' 
enerally,  indeed  1  may  say  universally,  live  in  the  meanest  kind  o 
lovels,  sometimes  constructed  of  the  old  lumber  of  an  abandoned 
flume,  other  time  in  a  canvas  tent,  but  in  the  summer  or  mininjl 
season  in  brush  tents,  i)Ut  up  with  posts  and  poles,  and  brush  throw  _ 
over  them.  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  filthy  around  their  camps: !  •' 
generally  living  on  rice,  but  occasionally  indulge  in  fresh  pork,  and'  }\ 
also  in  a  nice  fat  dog.  I  have  the  word  of  Chinamen  who  worked  for 
me  that  they  eat  dog  meat.  Have  known  them  to  buy  these  animals. 
Have  known  them  to  eat  chickens  that  they  knew  died  of  disease. 
They  wear  the  Chinese  dress,  except  some  of  them  have  our  style  of 
soft  hats  and  boots,  but  many  of  them  still  wear  the  broad  Chinese 
liat  made  from  cane  splits  and  manufactured  in  China.  Nearly  all 
their  ware  is  evidently  Chinese  manufacture  and  made  in  Cliina.  pl 
They  have  their  own  merchants  in  the  mining  camps,  from  whom  w 
they  buy  all  their  rice  and  tea,  and  salt  stuffs  that  are  brought  from  p 
China.  They  have  their  own  garden  plats,  on  which  they  raise  their 
own  vegetables;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  they  will  produce 
a  crop  of  fresh  peas,  beans,  and"  lettuce.  They  plant  the  peas  and 
and  beans  in  hot  sand,  and  when  the  sprouts  are  about  one  inch  long 
they  carefully  take  them  up,  wash  them,  and  thus  have  not  green, 
but  fresh  peas  and  beans  sprouted.  They  eat  green  gourds  and  green 
pumpkins  and  green  squashes. 

Manj'  of  them  in  the  mining  camps  smoke  opium.  Indeed,  I 
think,  more  in  proportion  to  their  number  smoke  opium  in  the 
mines  than  in  the  valley  towns,  such  as  Chico,  Marysville,  and  Sac- 
ramento, where  I  have  lived.  They  import  to  nearly  all  the  mining 
towns  or  camps  lewd  women,  who  ply  their  occupation  in  the  min- 
ing camps,  and  ask  and  receive  the  patronage  of  the  whites  as  well 
as  of  the  Chinese.  As  a  class  their  character  in  the  mines  is  that  of 
thieves.  They  have  often  been  caught  robbing  .sluice-boxes,  houses, 
and  stealing  chickens,  and  frequently  convicted,  and  often  punished 
summarily  by  the  discoverer.  Those  who  have  worked  for  me  I 
always  made  a  practice  of  watching.  They  have  no  morals  that  I 
could  ever  discover,  except  in  carrying  out  contracts.  In  Sierra  County 
they  have  often  been  charged  with  murder,  but  they  are  cunning  and 
hard  to  convict.  From  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  there  must  have  been  several  thousand  in 
the  Counties  of  Sierra  and  Nevada.  They  nearly  all  raise  tire  dead 
bodies  of  their  companions,  and  send  them  ofi',  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  sending  them  to  China. 

Their  operations  in  the  mines  have  often  been  very  profitable. 
These  mines  are  nearly  all  w^orked  by  companies.  Companies  bring 
up  scores  of  them  and  hire  them  out,  or  buy  or  locate  claims,  and  .set 
them  to  work  on  them.  The  company  comes  down  in  the  evening 
and  takes  possession  of  the  gold.  These  companies  supply  the  rice 
and  other  provisions,  tools,  etc.,  for  these  fellow  who  work  in  the 
mines.    When  a  person  hires  one  or  more  of  these  Chinamen,  it  is 
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sual  if  not  nniversal,  to  sett  e  witli  tlie  head  man  of  the  comj.anv 

°'^x'^^''!1^V'"'  ""^^  ''''''  ^'^  '"'^^^  ^'^■*"-  '^'^^  anotlior.  Thev  appear  to 
ontro  all  their  movements,  and  take  their  earnings  as  thou-'h  tliev 
/ere  their  property  Companies  often  locate  mines  on  tluMr  owii 
ccoLint,  but  general  ly  get  some  person  to  locate  the  ground  and  then 
uy  from  them,  and  thus  they  think  they  get  a  better  tit'le  Tiiev 
rork  niuch  poor  ground,  but  have  also  worked  many  luindreds  of 
ich  claims,  and  have  taken  out  a  large  amount  of  gold.  For  'several 
easons  I  resided  on  the  hanks  of  the  Yuba,  and  used  to  see  their 
^.lean-up,  and  know  that  for  years  several  companies  made  as  high  as 
rem  four  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  per  hand  to  the  day.  TJiey^'soon 
)ecome  good  miners.  They  are  generally  .sober,  patient,  and  slow, 
)ut  constant  workers.  The  Chinese,  for  several  years,  worked  more 
nen  along  the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of  the  different  forks  of  the 
^uba  River  than  the  whites,  and  made  more  money  than  tlie  whites. 
This  money  (so  far  as  my  opportunities  enabled  me  to  judge,  and  my 
)pportunities  were  of  the  best)  nearly  all  left  the  mines  in  possession 
)r  ownership  of  Chinamen.  They  have  no  property,  or  but  little  in 
nining  camps,  or  in  the  mines,  that  is  worthy  of  \he  Asses.sor's  or 
Fax-gatherer's  notice.  They  get  the  gold  and  go  scot  free  as  a  gen- 
eral rule.  Nearly  all  the  ground  they  hav«  worked  could  now  Idc 
profitably  worked  by  white  labor — some  of  it  would  pay  richly. 
They  were  not  safe  neighbors  where  they  had  large  camps," and  tlie 
whites  were  few.  They  are  ingenious  and  imitative,  and  can  work 
wet  diggings  as  well,  if  not  better  than  white  men.  In  our  mining 
towns  they  now  occupy  most  of  the  domestic  positions  that  women 
and  girls  did  before  their  immigration  to  the  mines.     Many  poor 

Eersons — widows,  in  some  cases,  with  children — have  been  displaced 
y  these  Chinese  laborers  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  laundry 
business  and  cooking.  I  am  not  much  prejudiced  against  them,  Init 
did  write  some  articles,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-two,  against  the  policy  of  our  government 
allowing  this  pauper  labor  amongst  us.  I  wrote  for  my  own  paper, 
the  Sierra  Citizen,  taking  ground  that  they  were  carrying  away  our 
treasure,  and  would  never  become  citizens — would  not  improve  our 
country  by  building,  or  in  any  way  add  to  the  material  wealth  of 
the  State.  This  is  still  my  opinion.  They  do  carry  away  our  gold, 
and  without  any  power  of  our  getting  any  revenue  from  them.  Froni 
my  observation,  I  would  say  their  presence  in  the  mines  is  as  injuri- 
ous to  our  citizens  living  in  them  as  in  the  cities,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  carry  away  more  wealth,  and  give  less  return,  than  in  the 
latter  places.  Their  morals  are  as  bad.  Their  opportunities  of  com- 
mitting outrages  upon  persons,  and  violating  rights  of  property,  are 
greater,  while  their  punishment  is  less  certain— being  more  difficult. 

Andrew  Aitken  sworn.  .      ,    •        -9 

Mr.  Haymond— How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 
A.— Since  the  tenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
Q.— Have  you  lived  in  Sacramento  ever  since? 
A.— No,  sir.     I  have  lived  in  Sacramento  since  the  fall  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  in  the  marble  business. 

Q.— What  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  efforts  that  have  been 
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made  on  this  coast  by  the  Christian  people  to  convert  and  bring  toi  }  f 
Christianity  the  Chinese  people?  h^ 

A. — My  knowledge,  as  far  as  I  have  assisted  and  observed  t^B'^ 
labors  of  others,  is  that  it  is  beneficial.  ^Hllei 

Q. — Wliat  is  beneficial — what  has  been  done?  ^P^^ 

A. — Teaching  thcni  to  read  the  English  language,  studying  script- 
ure, and  quite  a  number  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  There 
have  been  nine  of  them  made  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
of  that  number,  one  has  died. 

Q. — For  what  length  of  time  have  you  observed  these  matters? 

A. — I  have  been  giving  my  personal  attention  for  about  three  years — 
two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years.  I  have  been  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Chinese  School  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  school  is 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  L  Streets,  and  is  under  the  management 
of  the  Presbyterian  Session. 

Q. — How  long  is  it  since  it  was  established? 

A. — About  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years. 

Q. — How  many  Chinamen  are  attending  it? 

A. — On  an  average,  about  sixty  last  year ;  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  ;  mostly  adults. 

Q. — Eight  or  nine  Clynamen  have  been  converted  ? 

A. — Nine  joined  our  church,  one  died,  and  eight  are  now  members.  Jliat 
The  first-named  joined  three  years  ago,  and  the  balance  within  a 
year  and  a  half.     Generally,  the  same  persons  attend  school  regularly! 
There  is  a  class  that  we  call  the  "  Bible  class,"  composed  of  some  six 
or  seven,  that  are  always  there.  p. 

Q. — During  the  time  that  you  have  known  of  these  missionarjc 
efforts  have  the  members  of  the  church  V>een  zealous,  and  has  every- 
thing been  done  that  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  conversion  of  the 
Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  In  the  evening  school  they  are  taught  to  read,  and 
in  learning  they  are  very  quick  and  accurate. 

Q. — Do  you  teach  them  concerning  any  of  the  principles  of  the 
government  ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do  they  seem  to  know  anything  of  them  ? 

A. — We  have  never  attempted  to  do  anything  in  that  direction  ;  we 
merely  teach  them  to  read. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anything  that  could  have  been  done  by  your 
church  or  its  members,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  towards  educa- 
ting and  Christianizing  the  Chinese,  that  has  not  been  done? 

A. — I  think  a  little  more  might  have  been  done  had  we  started 
years  ago ;  but  since  we  started  we  have  done  everything  that  could 
be  reasonably  expected.  I  think  our  school  is  the  largest  school  in 
the  city. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  5 
City  of  San  Francisco? 

A. — Only  by  hearsay.  | 

Q. — What  effect  do  you  think  this  Chinese  immigration  would  I 
have  upon  California  should  it  be  continued  to  the  extent  that  it  is  \ 
now  carried — three  thousand  five  hundred  or  four  thousand  a  month?    \ 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial,  especially  the  importa-    • 
tion  of  so  many  lewd  women;  that  is  the  greatest  fault  I  see  in  the 
immigration  of  Chinese.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  seeing  a  great  influx 
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Chinese  any  more  than  any  one  else,  but  those  that  are  liere  it  is 

ir  duty  to  try  and  elevate  and  educate. 

Q—I^  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  Chinose  should 

8ttle  in  California  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  rais(>d 
rem  their  present  condition? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  effect  do  you  think  their  presence  in  this  city  has  upon 

le  morals  of  the  community— do  you  think  that  it  is  good  or  i)ad 

iking  it  as  a  whole?  ' 

I  A.— I  think  as  a  whole  that  it  has  not  been  good— that  is,  taking 
[he  worst  class.     The  majority  are  rather  inclined  to  corrupt  the 

lorals  of  others. 

Q. — Do  you  know  in  what  regard  they  hold  women? 

A.— No.     I  never  had  any  conversation  with  them  in  regard  to 
hat. 

Q.— Taking  the  Chinese   members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

hat  has  been  their  conduct  since — do  you  see  any  decided  cliange 
n  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  very  material  one? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  They  seem  to  have  a  great  reverence  for  anything 
ihat  is  religious.     They  are  very  attentive  to  lessons  and  learn  to 

ave  a  regard  for  praying.    They  seem  to  have  more  respect  for 
)rayer  than  even  our  own  people. 

Q. — How  is  it  regarding  their  business  relations — are  they  hone.st? 

A. — I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that. 

Q. — Do  you  see  any  difference  between  them  and  the  Chinese  here? 

A. — Yes,  a  marked  difference.  They  do  not  associate  with  them, 
but  keep  by  themselves.  Those  who  are  Christians  associate  with 
themselves  or  with  white  people. 

Q. — Do  you  know, what  their  opinion  is  about  the  effect  of  this 
large  immigration  into  tlie  country  ? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q.— Do  you  find  in  this  city,  among  the  intelligent  people,  any 
desire  to  resort  to  force  or  violence  against  the  Chinese  here  ? 

A. — No,  .sir. 

Q.— And  the  general  impression  is  the  impression  you  have? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— You  express  the  general  feeling,  when  you  say  that  they  are 
here  and  must  be  protected,  and  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our 
countrv  to  have  any  attacks  made  upon  them  ? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  That  would  show  them  that  we  are  no  better  than 
they  are. 

Q.— Are  there  other  mission  schools  in  this  city? 

A.— The  Methodist  Church  has  one,  and  the  Congregational  folks 
have  one. 
•  Q.— Do  you  know  how  many  students  are  attending  them  .' 

A.— No,  sir.  ,  ,  ., 

Q.— Do  vou  know  how  many  church  members  there  are  .' 
A.— I  think  one  or  two  belong  to  the  Congregational,  and  one  or 

two  to  the  Methodists. 

Q.— How  is  vour  school  and  mission  sustained  : 

A.— The  night  school  is  sustained  by  the  Board  of  1  rcsbyterian 

Missionaries.     Mr.  Loomis  sends  me  money  every  month  to  pay  ttie 

rent  and  the  teacher. 
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Q. — Can  you  fix  about  the  annual  expense? 

A. — One  luindred  and  tliirty  dollars  for  rent;  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  teacher;  porter,  three  liundred  doHars;  total,  seven  hundred, 
and  thirty  dollars,  besides  li^rlit  and  fuel.     About  one  thousand  dolf  " 
lars  a  year  is  the  cost  of  keeping  up  that  school.  '"'  i^' 

Q. — In  that,  of  course,  you  do  not  include  the  lal)ors  of  yourself?!  *' 

A. — There  is  no  one  paid  except  the  teacher.  All  the  other  labor 
is  voluntarily  given.     The  gas  is  furnished  by  the  church. 

Q. — Are  there  any  Chinese  women  attending  that  school  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  There  is  one  little  half-Chinese  girl  that  comes  to  our'^' 
regular  Sabbath  ISchool. 

Q. — Is  she  living  Avith  a  white  family? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  you  could  not  tell  but  what  she  was  pure  white.   . 

Q. — You  do  not  find  any  prejudice  among  the  members  of  your  ^)' 
church,  to  their  education  and  advancement,  do  you?  ''"^ 

A. — There  is  nothing  said,  but  since  this  Chinese  question  came  up  "^J' 
some  have  absented  themselves  from  school.  Young  men  come  inJ  ff 
and  listen  to  the  singing,  and  I  sometimes  ask  them  if  they  will  '"" 
teach,  but  they  refuse,  saying  they  don't  like  Chinamen,  or  make  """ 
some  such  remark  as  that.  * "' 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  missionary  labors  in  China?  ^•' 

A. — Only  what  I  have  read.  I  will  say  this,  however,  when  thew^ 
Chinese  boys  were  admitted  to  the  church,  through  the  Session,  they  j^'" 
underwent  as  clear  an  examination  as  any  of  our  white  people;  in  JV 
fact,  they  were  more  prompt  with  their  answers  in  regard  to  theP 
scriptures  and  the  plan  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer.  d 

Q. — Do  they  adopt  the  style  of  dress  of  white  people?  1 

A. — No.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Every  •' 
nation  has  its  customs  in  regard  to  dress,  etc.  " 

Q. — What  is  the  employment  of  these  persons  that  belong  to  your  ^^ 
church? 

A. — Some  are  engaged  in  washing,  and  some  are  servants. 

Q. — Do  you  know  now  they  are  received  by  the  Chinese  who  are 
not  Christians? 

A. — They  are  persecuted  a  good  deal.  I  will  state  that  a  boy  living 
with  Judge  Curtis,  and  who  died  a  year  ago,  was  as  good  a  Christian 
as  ever  lived  in  the  world.  He  was  the  first  Chinese  member  of  our 
church. 

Q. — Do  you  meet  with  opposition  trom  the  mass  of  the  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  During  last  year,  last  winter,  they  tried  to  kick  up  a 
fuss  at  the  night  school,  on  Fourth  Street,  and  I  had  to  get  a  force  of 
policemen  to  protect  the  school.  They  came  there,  and  made  noises, 
and  tried  to  prevent  boys  from  coming  in.  Since  I  got  the  police,, 
there  has  been  no  disturbance.  ' 

Q. — These  converts  are  not  very  well  treated  by  the  Chinese?  -. 

A. — No.    They  are  persecuted.  I 

Q. — Your  converts  do  not  associate  with  the  mass  of  the  China-  i 
men  ?  1 

A. — They  do  not  make  them  their  a.ssociates  as  they  did  formerly.  \ 
They  have  to  associate  with  them  more  or  less,  the  same  as  we  ii 
Christians  associate  with  our  kind. 

Q. — From  the  manner  in  w'hich  they  are  received  they  would  not  ' 
naturally  associate  with  them? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do  they  express  any  intention  of  returning  to  China? 
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A.— Some  of  them  do.  We  had  a  colporteur  here  wl»o  returned  to 
hina  with  the  determination  to  preach  in  liis  own  country  Since 
ewent  away  there  is  another  young  man  who  is  filling  liis  place 
id  preaching  in  the  Chinese  language  about  tive  minutes  every 
'inday  night  to  those  who  cannot  speak  English.  Quon  Loy  was 
le  teacher,  and  he  had  great  influence  among  the  Cliine^e  He  wis 
nong  them  continually,  was  an  industrious  man,  and  a  good 
hristian. 

Q.— Is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conyersion  of 
hinese  their  migratory  habits— that  is,  moving  about  from  place  to 
lace? 

A.— That  would  prevent  more  from  uniting.  One  intended  to  join 
•ir  church  last  Spring,  but  he  wished  to  go  to  San  P^ancisco  and 
nite  with  some  of  his  acquaintances.  I  think  it  is  a  greater  task  for 
hinamen  to  become  Christians  than  it  is  for  our  own  i)eople,  because 
ley  undergo  more  persecution  and  opposition  amongst  their  own 
eople,  so  it  is  a  sacrifice  they  have  to  make.  I  have  found  the.se 
hinese  converts  are  very  attentive  to  their  duties,  are  present  at 
Dmmunion  service,  and  have  as  much  regard  for  the  solemnity  of 
le  occasion  as  any  of  us. 
Q.— Have  they  any  idea  of  the  principles  under  which  this  country 

5  governed  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know. 
Q.— Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  educate  them  in 

tiat,  in  your  mission  schools? 

A. — Yes,  it  would  be.  They  seem  to  be  very  much  taken  up  with 
eading,  and,  when  they  once  learn,  they  read  the  papers.  This 
•uon  Loy  writes  as  pretty  a  hand  as  you  or  I,  and  writes  as  pretty  a 
3tter  as  you  w^ould  want  to  read.  This  boy,  that  lived  with  Judge 
urtis,  wrote  a  beautiful  hand. 

Q. — Senator  Sargent  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  United  States 
enate  p)roviding  that  hereafter  not  more  than  ten  Chinamen  shall 

6  brought  to  this  State  on  any  one  ship.    What  is  your  idea  as  to  the 
assage  of  such  a  bill  ? 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  restrict  the  immigration  in 
hat  way.     I  believe  in  that  fully. 

Q.— What  is  the  opinion  of  yourself  and  other  members  of  your 
hurch,  as  to  whether  the  problem  of  converting  the  Chinese  to 
Jhristianity  is  to  be  worked  out  here,  or  whether  it  could  be  better 
rorked  out  by  the  converts  you  make  here  returning  to  their  own 
oun  try  ? 

A.— I  think  that  if  we  could  convert  all  those  that  arc  here,  or  even 
,  portion  of  them,  the  balance  would  soon  follow.  A  great  many  of 
hose  who  are  converted  here  will  return  to  China  and  preach  the 
;ospel  to  their  own  people.  The  missionaries  we  send  to  China  will 
lot  have  as  much  effect  as  the  Chinese  converts  we  send  there.  1  do 
lot  believe  any  of  us  will  see  the  fruits  of  the  seed  we  are  now  sow- 
ng.  It  takes  years  for  anything  of  that  kind  to  show  itself  A  great 
>bstacle  in  the  way  of  their  conversion  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
jhurches  take  no  steps  towards  educating  them  at  all.  I  know  this, 
.hat  new  ones  coming  to  school  don't  know  the  first  letter,  and  m 
-hree  or  four  nights  they  know  the  alphabet.  Their  memory  is 
'emarkablv  clear,  and  their  imitative  powers  are  strong,  bome- 
imes  they  "stand  up  to  repeat  the  ten  commandments  without  miss- 
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ing  a  single  word.    They  can  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  and  tlie  cree 
"We  have  the  creed  once  every  three  or  four  nights. 

Ixev.  II.  ri.  Rick  sworn. 

Ml'.  JI<njmnud — How  long  huvc  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — Since  February  tliird,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 

Q. — What  is  your  profession  ? 

A. — A  minister  of  the  gospel.      I  am  i)astor  of  the   Westmins 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  city. 

Q. — State  generally  what  efforts  have  been  made  by  your  churcl^ 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  in  our  midst? 

A. — There  are  two  classes  of  etibrts  being  made  in  relation  to  Ch: 
nese  advancement,  one  secular  and  the  other  religious,  although  th 
are  blended  to  some  extent.     We  have  a  night  school  on  Four 
Street,  taught  by  a  member  of  our  church,  where  the  Chinese  a 
taught  to  read,  and  are  given  the  elements  of  an   ordinary  scliooi! 
education.     We  do  not  teach  them  anything  about  the  princij^les 
our  government.     I  believe  that  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  govern- 
ment.   The  government  ought  to  sustain  Chinese  schools,  and,  as  far 
as  jiossible,  modify  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  race.     The  persons, 
attending  our  school  are  mostly  adults.     We  think  it  is  our  dutyf 
because  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  thus  far  opened  the  publi< 
schools  to  the  Chinese,  to  educate  them,  for  we  are  convinced  thai 
Chinese  immigration,  if  left  to  itself,  will  simply  be  a  flood  of  heath 
enism  poured  on  American  soil.     It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  gov* 
ernment  to  rise  up  and  control  it,  and  teach  the  Chinese  America 
customs,  and  give  them  an  education,  in  order  to  civilize  them.     Ou 
mission  night  school  simply  aims  to  give  them  a  purely  secular- 
English  education.     They  must  be  educated  or  excluded,  and  I  d 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  exclude  them.    The  result  of  the  meetin_ 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  civilizations  is  that  the  Chinese 
will  come  to  this  country,  no  matter  what  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.    Their  education  is,  therefore,  a  public  necessity,  and  a  move 
in  the  nature  of  self-protection.     The  burden  of  educating  them 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  State  of  California,  but 
should  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Q. — It  is  exclusion  on  the  one  hand,  or  education  on  the  other? 

A. — I  will  say  that  it  is  exclusion  or  education,  and  j'ou  cannot 
exclude  them. 

Q. — You  assume  that  it  is  a  public  necessity  that  they  be  educated? 

A. — It  seems  so  to  me. 

Q. — Do  the  Chinese  come  to  this  country  to  live? 

A.— No. 

Q. — They  are  here  for  some  temporary  purpose? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  | 

Q. — They  do  not  come  as  other  immigrants  do?  ! 

A. — Not  as  a  rule,  although  there  are  some  who  (iome  to  live.  My 
observation  is  very  recent,  and  I  can  say  very  little  regarding  the 
civilizing  effect  of  the  contact  with  American  manners  and  customs. 
I  think,  however,  that  such  contact  is  good  for  them,  and  the  best 
contact  is  generall}^  found  in  these  mission  schools.  Outside,  they 
are  not  treated  always  as  well  as  they  should  be,  but  the  American 
people  have  the  power  to  control  and  educate,  if  they  will  exert  their 
strength. 

Q. — The  church  recognizes  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  ? 

1  6  1 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^— No  State  could  recognize  it,  and  exist ;  no  f\unilv  could  recoc- 

i/.e  it,  and  live?  ' 

A.— It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  docs  recognize  the  i^rin- 

ple  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  whole  human  race. 

^»— The  State  don't  do  that.    Suppose  vou  were  to  recognize  in 

.iir  famil}'  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man? 

A.— AVe  recognize  that,  in  the  family;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 

liole  world  to  be  invited  to  the  supper  table.    Some  of  us  have 

tty  large  families,  and  cannot  all  sit  doM'n  at  the  same  table.     In 

_ard  to  this  matter  of  education,  I  will  say,  absolutely,  that  the 

late  has  a  duty  to  educate  the  Chinese  children  as  mucli  as  any 

■her  children.     In  regard  to  the  religious  education,  I  can  corrobo- 

\W  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Aitken.     The  members  of   our 

hurch  have  told  me  they  have,  at  times,  received  persecution  from 

ir  countrymen.     A  Chinaman  sacrifices  much  to  become  a  Chris- 

,,  .1.     Even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  they  lose  much,  for  tliey  lose 

■iindship  to  a  great  extent.     I  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  our  Chi- 

j -L' converts,  and  should  they  do  anything  wrong,  they  would  be 

i-ciplined   just  the  same  as  any  of  our  white  members.    There 

L<  Ills  to  be  a  general  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  a  Christian 

liinaman.     Only  those  are  considered  so  who  have  been  bajitized, 

ud  are  members.    A  great  many  attend  the  school,  but  they  are  not 

liristians.     The  Chinese,  at  first,  consider  education  and  religion  as 

yiionymous,  and  when  questioned  will  say  they  are  Christians,  when 

.11  they  do  is  to  attend  school.    They  think  that  to  be  an  American 

s  to  be  a  Christian.     They  call  themselves  Christians  when  they  go 

0  school.     The  church  does  not  raise  the  question  of  how  many  con- 

\  rts  are  going  to  be  made,  how  many  are  to  become  Christians,  or 

vhat  are  to  be  the  results.    That  does  not  affect  us  in  the  least;  but 

t  is  a  simple  duty  that  we  feel  we  owe,  to  teach  them  the  Christian 

■(  ligion.     The  members  of  the  church  do  not  at  all  represent  the 

uiu  total  of  the  good  influence  exerted  by  our  labors,  nor  Avould  we 

•Miisider  Christianity  in  tliis  country  a  failure  because  the  niajority 

)1  the  people  have  not  united  with  any  church.     I  do  not  think  the 

loine  missionarv  work  is  being  neglected  because  church   people 

al)or  for  the  heathen  of  other  nations,  for  I  have  found  the  most 

'(  alous  workers  in  regard  to  foreign  missions  are  also  the  most  zeal- 

:)ii-  workers  at  home.     It  is  only  a  missionary  religion  that  can  live 

—all  others  decay.    The  religion  of  Brahma,  Confucius,  and  Zoroaster 

nv  stagnating  and  dying,  because  they  are  not  missionary  religions. 

I]itddhism  and  Christianity  are  missionary  religions,  and  are  the 

^t longest  on  earth.  i    •     ai 

( ^— What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  the  church  in  the 

East  and  in  California?  •      i     t^    * 

A.— I  think  its  influence  in  California  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  East. 

The  early  immigration  to  California  was  not  religious,  and  the  church 

had  to  come  in  for  the  leavings. 

(,».— Suppose  vou  were  to  put  one  million  Chinamen  on  this  coast 
and  add  to  that  number  those  already  outside  of  the  pale,  what  ettect 
do  vou  think  it  would  have  upon  the  present  generation  ■ 

A.— As  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "I  will  wait  lor  the  river  before  I 
talk  about  the  bridge."  ox  i     o 

Q.— Would  we  be  as  able  to  receive  it  as  the  older  States  '' 
I    A.— No,  sir ;  I  believe  that  Chinese  immigration,  if  left  to  itselt,  is 
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a  detriment  to  this  country,  and  the  only  loop-hole  is  in  the  fact  that!  ,,\ 
it  is  a  necessity — and  whatever  is,  is  right.  The  outcome  is  going  to 
be  good  for  this  country,  and  for  the  old  country.  There  must,  howr 
ever,  be  a  conflict  of  races,  and  the  final  result  is  going  to  be  bene  " 
cial.  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  class  of  Chinese  here  i 
more  deleterious  than  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  same  clas&'f"  'i 
among  our  own  people.  Correspondingly  bad  classes  among~  thtfK  ., 
white  races  would  be  less  injurious  to  the  community  than  baiRj 
classes  among  the  Chinese.  The  moral  effect  is  worse,  but  it  is  ua 
less  to  try  to  exclude  them,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  elevate  the; 
civilization. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  of  Senator  Sargent's  proposition,  restrie 
ing  immigration  to  ten  on  a  ship? 

A. — I  think  it  is  rather  idealistic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  limi 
it  to  ten ;  but  assuming  it  could  be  done,  I  should  have  no  objectio: 
to  it. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  church  here  has  done  as  much  as  ca 
be  reasonably  expected  in  this  matter  of  the  conversion  of  Chin 
men — has  the  work  been  faithfully  and  efficiently  done  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  as  far  as  I  have  seen  the  work,  and  I  have  seen  it  i 
San  Francisco,  here,  and  in  San  Jose.    I  think  it  has  been  done  faith 
fully  and  efficiently  by  those  who  are  working.     I  will  not  say  that 
the  church  is  doing  all  it  could,  but  it  is  doing  vastly  more  than  the 
government  could  expect,  and  the  government  should  be  obliged  to 
the  church  for  carrying  some  of  her  burdens. 

Q. — In  your  efforts  to  convert  Chinese,  do  you  meet  with  much 
sympathy  from  the  outside  population  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  The  church  meets  with  very  little  sympathy  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Rev.  J.  H.  C.  BoNTE  sworn. 

Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — About  six  years. 

Q. — In  what  part  of  the  State  ? 

A. — In  Sacramento  City.  I 

Q. — What  has  been  your  profession  during  that  time?  | 

A. — I  am  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  in  this  city. 

Q. — Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  effect  which  Chinesej; 
immigration  is  having  upon  the  people  of  this  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  have  talked  with  the  medical  faculty  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  and  I  have  considered  the  question  from  a  religious 
standpoint.  The  general  moral  effect  has  been  very  bad  upon  the 
young  of  this  country.  My  judgment  is  based  upon  facts  I  have 
gained  mostly  from  medical  men  in  this  city. 

Q. — Men  of  standing  in  their  profession? 

A. — The  ablest  and  best.  The  general  effect,  according  to  all  the 
testimony  I  have  gathered,  of  their  presence,  has  been  deplorably  bad 
in  that  direction.  The  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity  is  a 
consummation  hoped  for  and  believed  in  by  every  Christian.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  regenerate  the  whole 
Chinese  Empire.  But  Christian  men  differ  as  to  the  method  by 
which  this  result  is  to  be  accomplished — the  precise  manner  of  reach- 
ing the  Chinese.  In  the  opinion  of  many  good  observers  who  have 
made  this  subject  a  study,  this  great  result  is  to  be  accomplished 
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rough  Chinese  mstrumentahty,  and  in  their  own  country  while 
,hers  believe  that  China  is  to  be  reached  through  the  conversion  of 
le  Chinese  m  America.    The  former  believe  that  the  character  of  a 
ation  IS  not  to  be  changed  by  mere  preaching,  but  by  a  steady  j)ro- 
ess  of  religious  training  and  culture,  under  teachers  of  their  own 
Sice.     The  missionary  work  of  the  past  proves  the  fact  that  a  heathen 
iation  can  be  generally  or  permanently  transformed  only  while  in  a 
ettled  condition,  and  while  living  in  their  natural  surroundin«Ts 
Christianity  cannot  be  imposed  upon  China,  but  must  be  put  inlo 
he  Chinese;   and  this  work  will   be  slow  until  they  undertake  it 
hemselves.     The  Chinese  in  California  are  not  in  a  favorable  condi- 
ion  to  hear  the  gospel.     They  are  here  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
liij    Qaking  money,  and  as  they  find  the  great  body  of  our  own  people 
;cti[   ingaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  their  love  of  money-getting  becomes 
ntensified  by  contact  with  our  own  people.    They  are,  therefore,  in 
is(5   L  state  of  intense  enthusiasm  for  gain,  and  sacrifice,  like  many  of  our 
hia   )wn  countrymen,  everything  for  this  one  object.     The  Christian 
!)hurch  in  California  finds  one  of  its  greatest  obstacles  in  this  passion 
iti   imong  our  own  people,  and  if  it  operates  disastrously  in  the  work  of 
!'ai(;  ;onverting  our  own  people  it  must  be  even  more  so  in  the  Chinese 
vork.     Again,  the  Chinese  now  in  this  country  are  continually  on 
,he  move,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  continuous  infiu- 
mce  upon  any  one  of  them.    We  have  control  of  them  only  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  wdien  they  go  to  localities  where  nothing  is  or 
;an  be  done  for  them.     I  cannot  see,  believing  as  I  do  in  the  neces- 
sity of  thorough  Christian  training,  an  opportunity  of  doing  them 
nuch  good  while  in  this  country.     Even  those  who  may  remain  a 
S^ear  or  two  in  the  same  place  live  under  conditions  which  neutralize 
our  efforts.     The  Christian  teacher  gains  their  attention  only  for  a 
few  hours,  while  their  old  ways  and  ideas  have  their  continuous 
attention.     They  learn  lessons,  hear  sermons,  and  learn  Christian 
songs,  then  return  to  their  inaccessible  dens,  where  they  again  come 
under  the  sway  of  their  old  system.     In  my  mind  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  well-trained  Christian  could  maintain  his  Christian  char- 
acter under  similar  conditions.    Again,  the  Chinese  arc  very  keen 
observers,  and  let  nothing  pass  unnoticed.     We  teach  them  Chris- 
tianity, but  they  see  our  hoodlumism  and  crime,  and  wonder  that  our 
people  reject  a  religion  which  we  seek  to  give  them.    They  easily 
discern  the  fact  that  the  Christian  people  are  in  a  small  minority. 
The  missionaries  in  all  lands  have  found  their  greatest  obstacle  in 
their  own  irreligious  countrymen,  and  here  the  same  obstacle  oper- 
ates with  increased  force.     Under  these  circumstances  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  special  results  in  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  who 
live  among  us.    Besides,  the  Christian  Church  in  California  is  engaged 
in  a  severe  struggle  for  its  own  existence.    The  nomadic  habit.'^  of  the 
people,  their  eager  desire  to  make  large  fortunes,  their  lack  of  relig- 
ious training,  weakens  the  church  very  materially,     i  he  mass  of  tlie 
people  of  California  came  here  at  an  early  day,  and  they  lived  lor 
many  years  without  church  privileges,  and  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  churches  as  the  people  of  older  countries  do.    They  do  not  stop 
long  enough  in  their  struggles  to  think  that  their  early  Christian 
training  at  home  made  them  what  they  are,  gave  them  their  sense  ot 
right  and  wrong,  imparted  to  them  their  great  energy  and  hopeful- 
ness, and  therefore  they  undervalue  the  church.     For  the.^  and  other 
reasons  the  Christian  Church  in  California  is  very  weak,     i  he  churcti 
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of  the  Pacific  slope  is  not  organized  for  tlie  stiipenfloiis  undertakii  _. 
of  convertinjjj  the  Cliincse.     Tlie  clergy  are  fearfully  overworked,  auc 
besides,  they  have  no  special  training-  for  this  peculiar  work.     The. 
laity  tlo  not  live  long  enough  in  a  place  to  get  into  iiarness  and  learn- 
the  art  of  working  among  the  ( 'hincse.    Besides,  both  men  and  women 
in  California  work  harck'r  than  the  ueoplc  of  any  other  country;  are  ;, 
more  intensely  occm)ied,  and  have  less  leisure.  The  Christian  Church    A 

f  the  Pacitic  .slone  is  therc'f( 

he  c-hurch  has  done  its  best,  but  that  is  comparatively  little.     It  is 


of  the  Pacitic  .slone  is  therefore  uni)re])ared  for  this  great  emergency. 
Tiie  c-hurch  has  done  its  best,  but  that  is  comparatively  little.     It  is 
foolish  for  Christian  peoi)le  in  the  Kast  to  expect  mucli,  in  the  workfii 
of  converting  the  Chinese,  from  the  church  of  this  country.     In  my  \t] 
judgment,  the  Chinese  exercise  as  much  influence  among  the  i)eople 
of  this  coast  in  favor  of  paganism  as  the  church  among  the  Chinese  j 
in  favor  of  Christianity,     The  Christian  Church   will   continue  its 
work  as  long  as  the  Chinese  remain  among  us,  but  it  will  accomplish 
comparatively  little,  unless  the  church  of  the  East  throws  its  whole  • 
force  into  the  work.     The  grand  contest,  which  is   to  end  with  the 
conversion  of  China,  must  be  carried  on  in  China.     The  work  in  Cal- 
ifornia, I  fear,  only  retards  our  final  success  in  China.     What  they 
see  of  Christianity  here,  from  their  standpoint,  must  impress  them 
very  unfavorably.     As  a  Christian  minister,  I  take  no  part  in  this 
opposition  to  the  Chinese.     The  Christian  Church  believes,  of  neces- . 
sity,  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  works  for  the  salvation  of  all ' 
men  indiscriminately,  because  they  are  men  for  whom  Christ  died. 
But  this  is  a  doctrine  which  the  State  cannot  at  present  administer - 
or  establish.    The  State  is  organized  for  the  protection  and  develop- ; 
ment  of  local  institutions,  ideas,  and  interests,  and  cannot  permit  the" 
presence  of  systems  that  threaten  its  existence.     The  church  is  organ- 
ized to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and 
means  to  do  it.     The  Chinese  question  is  therefore  mainly  a  question 
for  statesmen,  and  must  be  determined  from  their  standpoint. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  missionary  work  in  California  has  been 
well  and  faithfully  done,  and  that  it  has  borne  as  good  fruits  as  pos-| 
sible,  under  the  circumstances? 

A. — Undoubtedly. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difference  between  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Chinese? 

A. — I  have  had  more  intimate  association  with  the  Japanese  than 
with  the  Chinese,  and  there  is  certainly  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  two  nations. 

Q. — Do  the  Chinese  have  any  appreciation  of  a  republican  form  of 
government? 

A. — I  have  never  found  one  that  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  it  was. 

Q. — How  are  the  Japanese? 

A. — They  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  our  institu- 
tions. I  have  read  essays  by  even  young  Japanese  girls,  and  they 
seem  to  have  an  instinctive  insight  into  things  as  they  are.  As  far  as 
I  have  seen  the  Japanese,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
secret  of  all  our  greatness  is  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Japanese  gentlemen  that  ever  came  to 
this  country,  and  he  told  me  that  while  they  might  carry  over  a 
great  many  of  our  fine  arts  and  fine  things,  still  they  could  not 
retain  them  unless  they  took  our  Christianity  to  sustain  them.  In 
dress  and  appearance,  Japanese  coming  here  try  to  imitate  Ameri- 
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ins.  They  stop  at  hotels,  etc.,  and  live  like  Americans.  I  am 
'tcrly  amazed  at  the  ditierence  between  the  Japa'nesc  and  the  Chi- 

-.■.  I  am  convinced  that  through  Japan  we  are  to  work  tlie  con- 
.  1  sion  of  China. 

( ,).— What  do  you  think  of  Senator  Sargent's  proposition  to  restrict 
lunigration  to  ten  on  a  ship? 

A.— It  would  certainly  be  a  very  desirable  thing,  if  it  can  be  done. 
i  further  immigration  were  stopped,  I  think  that  the  churches,  bv  a 

)ncerted  action,  could  reach  these  Chinese  here,  and,  perhaps,  make 
ur  efforts  in  China  of  more  avail.  The  nomadic  habits  of  those 
(  re  are  a  great  drawback.  There  is  scarcely  a  Chinaman  here  that 
as  not  been  in  from  ten  to  twenty  places  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  very 
itticult  to  Christianize  such  roamers. 


STATISTICS 


SHOWING  THE  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  CUINESE  EMPIRE;  OUR  TRADB 
WITH  CHINA;  CHINESE  POPULATION  IN  CALIFORNIA,  ETC. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  San  Francisco  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, a  paper  of  high  repute.  The  figures  have  been  verified  by 
the  Committee: 

The  area  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  about  equal  to  that  of  the  great  Empire  of  Brazil. 
Next  to  that  of  Russia  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  contains 
incomparably  the  greatest  population — a  population  comprising  at 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  human  race. 

The  following  are  the  latest  estimates  of  area  and  population : 


Area,  Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


China 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Thibet 

Corea 

Lienkhien 
Liaotong 

Totals... 


1,534,953 

362,313 

1,288,035 

643,734 

90,300 

2,310 

2,982 


3,924,627 


405.213,1S 
3,000,001 
2,000,00| 
6,000,00 
8,000,00 

1,000,00 


425,213,151 


The  area,  population,  and  chief  cities  are  as  follows : 


Provisck. 


Provincial    Capital. 


Area,  English 
Square  Miles. 


Population. 


Chih-li Pekin 

Shan-tung Tse-nan-foo 

Shan-se Tae-yuen-foo 

Honan Kae-fung-foo 

Keang-soo j  Nanking  I 

Gan-hwuy '  Gan-king-foo | 

Kiang-si '  Nan-chaug-foo 

Foo-keen i  Fuh-choo-foo  

Che-keang I  Hang-choo-foo 

Hoo-pih •  Woo-chang-foo I 

Hu-nan Chang-cha-foo  I 

Shen-se. Se-gan-foo t 

Kan-suh i  Lan-choo-foo ) 

Sze-chuen I  Ching-too-lbo 

Kwang,  or  Canton j  Kwang-choo-foo 

Kwang-si Kwe-lin-foo 

Yun-nan Yun-nan-foo 

Kwei-choo Kwei-yang-foo 

Totals ' 


58,949 
65,104 
55,268 
65,104 

92,661 

72,176 
53,480 
39,150 

381,724 

154,008 

166,800 
79,456 
78,250 

107,869 
74,554 

1,534,953 


28,114,023 
28,968,76 
27,260,228 
23,037,171 
j  37,843,501 
(  34,168,0591 
30,426,99»| 
38.888,433 
26,256,7J 
I  37,370,0981 
(  18,652,507 
J  10,207,256] 
(  15,193,135] 
21,435,678 
19,147,0301 
7,313,895! 
5,561.320 
5,288,219 

405,213,152] 
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This  immense  population  could  send  out  one-quarter  of  one  per 
ont.  as  colonists  to  our  shores,  and  then  equal  in  numbers  all  the 
>liite  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Were  they  suthciontlv  civil- 
/.ed,  well  armed  learned,  and  intelligent,  they  could  spread  their 
iile  over  the  world,  and  be  as  dreaded  in  the  nineteenth  and  twon- 
leth  centuries  as  were  the  hordes  of  Atilla,  Gengjs-Kan.and  Tamer- 
.uie  (all  Irom  Chinese  territory),  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth. 

The  internal  trade  of  China  is  immense,  the  foreign  is  comnara- 
ively  small— the  exports  being  only  about  one  hundred  and  twonty- 
ivc  million  dollars  annually,  while  the  imports,  exclusive  of  coin 
A\i\  bullion,  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  Chinese 
noney  of  account  consists  of  taels,  consisting  each  of  ten  mace,  or 
lie  hundred  candareens,  or  one  thousand  cash.  Three  taels 'are 
•  luivalent  to  one  pound  sterling,  or  four  dollars  eighty-six  cents  and 
axty-five  one-hundrcdths — one  is  therefore  equal  to  one  dollar  sixty- 
wo  cents  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  one-thousandths,  while'a 
.ash  is  equal  to  one  and  thirty-one  fiftieth  mills  nearly,  six  of  them 
3eing  about  equal  to  a  cent.  These  cash,  made  of  copper,  are  the 
)nly  coin  current,  gold,  silver,  and  foreign  coin  being  valued  accord- 
iig  to  its  weight  and  fineness.  The  principal  weights  are  the  tael  or 
cang,  one  and  one-third  ounces  avoirdupois;  the  catty,  one  and 
;hree-quarter  pounds,  and  the  picul,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
iiid  one-third  pounds. 

(Jur  imports  from  China,  as  well  as  our  exports  thither,  are,  on  the 
^vliole,  constantly  increasing,  though  there  was  a  heavy  decline  in 
luantities  and  values  of  some  articles  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
I'lity-five,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  though  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  tea  and  sugar  imported  has  declined  during  many 
years. 

The  following  tables  give  details  for  the  past  two  years: 


IMPORTS. 


Articlks. 


1874. 


Free. 


Dutiable. 


1875. 


Free. 


Dutiable. 


Il'inp,  raw 

•Tiiio.etc 

(ipium 


Ri.^e 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  manufactures  , 
Silkworm  eggs 

SiiL^ar 

T.-;i  

Till,  in  bars,  etc 

Misi'ellaueous 


Totals 

'  Irand  total 


$151,585 


626,424 
"8',386 


1,096,400 

27,458 
115,679 


$2,025,932 


244,989 
1,570 
236,632 
139,746 
812,261 


59,832 
481,273 


612,385 


$4,715,582 


$162,823 


209,336 


518,926 
'149,280 


$2,689,650  i  $1,040,365 
2,025,932  ; 


$757,640 

1,141,462 

106,370 


183,656 


1,469,304 


$3,648,432 
1,040,365 


4,688,797 


30 
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The  imports  of  the  principal  articles  compare  as  follows  for  the 
wo  3'ears: 


Articlks. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


. 1875. 
..  1874. 


1,881,651 

2,828,570 


$618,020 
l,09fi,480 


I'ccline  1875- 


ULrar,  1875. 
wsur,  187-4. 


946,910 

5,528,529 
15,462,603 


«^77,554 

$183,656 
481,273 


Iiecline  1875. 


•.  1875 
■.  1874 


9,934,074 

46,883,850 
31,645,536 


$297,617 

$1,141,462 
812.261 


Increase  1875. 


;!'ee,  1875. 
ifee,  1874- 


[lecline  1875. 


-ilk.  1875 
■ilk.  1874 


Tiecline  1875. 


14,738,314 

751,192 
775.069 


$329,201 

$162,823 
151.585 


23,877 


t$ll,238 

$315,706 
626.424 


$310,713 


.Singapore  and  jVIanila.    f  Increase. 

There  has  thus  been  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  almost 
vf  ry  article  of  prominence  except  rice  and  coffee,  but  the  increase 
in  articles  of  food  and  clothing  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  and  of 
wliich  they  import  the  greater  part,  has  almost  made  up  for  this. 

The  exports  of  principal  articles  of  domestic  merchandise  for  the 
past  two  years  compare  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Flour,  1875— barrels- 
Flour,  1874 


Decline  1875- 


Ginseng,  1S75 — pounds 
Ginseng, 1874 


Increase  1875 


Fish,  1875_ 
Fish,  1874_ 


Increase  1875 . 


Quicksilver,  1875 — flasks. 
Quicksilver,  1874 


Increase  1875 


109,302 
133,190 


23,888 

459,880 
373,272 


86,608 


8,712 
400 


8,312 


$571,271 
692.y42 


$121,671 

$577,109 
414.937 


$162,172 

$458,027 
165,896 


$292,131 

$942,522 
90,117 


$852,405 


A  slight  decrease  is  here  shown  in  flour,  but  an  increase  in  every- 
thing else,  and  a  remarkable  one  in  quicksilver,      ihis  year   the 
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increase  promises  to  be  still  larjrer,  as  during:  the  first  quarter  th« 
exports  of  Hour  to  China  liavc  ecjualed  fifty-six  thousand  ei.^ht  hun 
drotl  and  niuoty-six  barrels,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-sij 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  six  cents,  and  those  o 
quicksilver  live  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  fhisks,  valuer! 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  dolk 
lars  and  fifteen  cents.     If  the  exj)orts  of  both  of  these  articles  ti;} 
China  continue  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  w 
shall  have  sent  to  that  country  in  eiij;hteen  hundred  and  seventy-siM' 
as  much  as  we  sent  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  eighteeisjf 
hundred  and  seventy-five  together. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  city  and  State  has  been  variousljAj; 
estimated  at  from  tliirty  thousand  in  the  former  and  one  hundre(* 
thousand  in  the  latter,  to  ninety  thousand  in  the  former  and  twcl 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  in  the  latter,  respectively.  To-day,  fot|" 
the  first  time,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  accurate  details  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  obtained 
from  official  sources: 


Statement  of  Chinese  passengers  arrived  and  departed  at  the  Port  of  San 

Francisco,  California. 


Year. 


Arrived.  Departed..' 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 -. 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

First  quarter  1876*. 

Total 


Excess  of  arrivals. 


20,026 

4,270 

16.084 

3,329 

4,807 

5,924 

5,427 

3.175 

7,341 

8,430 

8,175 

6,432 

2,682 

3,095 

2,242 

4,290 

11,081 

14,990 

10,870 

5,540 

9,770 

17,075 

16,085 

18,021 

5,065 


214,226 


90.089 
214,226 


124,137 


•The  Hon.T.  B.  Shannon,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  gives  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures 
of  Chinese  at  that  port  in  the  second  quarter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  up  to  June  sixteenth,  as 
follows: 

Arrivals 7,006 

Departures 1,120 

The  excess  of  arrivals  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  added  to  the 
Journal  estimates,  would  fix  the  Chinese  population  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand. 
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The  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  previous  to  eiKlitot-n  hun- 
v.l  and  fifty  cannot  be  determined,  but  as  the  wliole  population  in 
-hteen  hundred  and  fifty  numbered  ninety-two  thousand  fivchun- 
v.l  and  ninet\-seyen,  It  is  fair  to  estimate  the  Chinese  portion  at 
!i  thousand.  Ihis  would  give  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  dcpart- 
vs  since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  at  one  hundred  and 
irty-tour  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven,  from  which  must 
•  deducted  the  deaths,  the  births  being  so  few  and  far  between  as 
)i  to  form  any  element  with  calculation. 

The  deaths  among  the  Chinese  population  is  about  two  per  cent 

1   annum.     At  this  rate  the  deaths  since  eighteen  hundred  and 

ny-eight  would  reach  twenty-four  thousand  nearlv,  which,  taken 

niii  the  surplusage  of  arrivals  over  departures,  leaves  one  hundred 

1(1  ten  thousand  as  the  Chinese  population  of  the  coast,  of  whicii 

vcnty-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  are  in  this  city. 

That  the  benefits  expected  to  flow  from  the  cheap  labor  of  this  vast 

lultitude  have  not  been  derived  can  be  easily  seen.     During  their 

.-idence  in  the  State  they  have  earned  one  hundred  and  eighty  mill- 

'11  dollars,  of  which  only  a  very  trifling  percentage  has  been  spent 

Lie.     Given  instead  of  these  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Chinese 

le  hundred  and  ten  thousand  white  workmen,  with  their  families, 

^aching  three  hundred  thousand,  and  earning  and  spending  sixty 

lillion  to  seventy  million  dollars  a  year,  and  see  what  a  change  for 

le  better  would  occur.     See  the  large  number  of  merchants  that 

ould  do  a  jDrofitable  business,  the  army  of  jobbers  and  manufac- 

irers  and  retailers  that  would  be  supported,  the  tens  of  thousands 

f   liouses  that  would  be  wanted,  and  the  general  prosperity  that 

ould  flow  from  such  an  altered  state  of  things. 


.SSESSED   VALUATION   OF   PROPERTY   BELONGING  TO 

CHINESE. 

The  Committee  addressed  circular  letters  to  each  County  Assessor 
1  the  State,  and  from  returns  received,  the  assessed  value  of  all 
roperty,  real  and  personal,  assessed  to  Chinese  in  this^ State,  does 
ot  exceed  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  rate  of 
tate  tax  is  sixty-four  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  in  value, 
11(1  if  the  whole  tax  was  paid,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  State  from 
lie  property  tax  laid  upon  property  held  by  Chinese  would  not 
xceed  nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  State  is,  in  round 
umbers,  six  hundred  millions. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
li-'usand,  and  the  Chinese  population  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 

>li(»le.  •     \      c    \ 

Tlie  Chinese  population,  amounting  to  at  least  one-sixth  ot  the 
diole  population,  pays  less  than  one  four-hundredth  partot  the  rev- 
nue  required  to  support  the  State  Government. 
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Statistics  submitted  hi/  the  Senate  Committee. 


NATIVITY  OF  CONVICTS 

J)i  tJie  California  State  Prison,  June  IJfth,  A.  D.  1S7G. 


United  States. 

Alaska. — —  1 

Alabama -  6 

Arkansas 2 

ralifornia - 155 

ronnecticut 10 

Delaware 2 

riorida 12 

Georgia 4 

Illinois 6 

Indiana 7 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 12 

Lousiaua   12 

Maine 6 

Maryland II 

Michigan 7 

Massachusetts 16 

Missouri 39 

Mississippi 2 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  York 163 

New  Jersey 7 

North  Carolina 2 

Ohio 22 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 46 

Rhode  Island 5 

South  Carolina 7 

Tennessee 7 

Texas 2 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 10 

West  Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 6 

Total 600 


Foreign. 

Austria 

Australia 

«China... 

Canada  

Chile 

Central  America 

Denmark 

pjngland 

France 

I  Germany 

!  Ireland 

Italy... 

'  Mexico 

I  Portugal 

Peru 

Russia 

'  Sweden  and  Norway 

j  Switzerland 

I  Scotland 

I  Spain 

!  Wales 

West  Indies 

Newfoundland 


Total. 


Summary. 

United  States 600* 

Foreign .-    54S,i 

Total 1,146J 


CHARLES  AULL,  Turnkey 


*The  State  appropriates  ten  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  the  support' of  the  State  Prison,  the  earnings  of 
the  prisonerw  falling  that  much  short  of  maintaining  tlie  Prison.  It  will  lie  seen  that  the  net  cost  to  the  Slate 
for  each  prisoner  is  about  tliirty  cents  per  day ;  and  this  without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  Prison 
buildings. 

The  net  cost  to  the  State  of  keeping  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Chinese  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  i«. 
not  less  than  twenty-one  thousand  Bi.x  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  a  sum  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  cxcea 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  property  tax  collected  from  the  Chinese  population  of  the  State.  , 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 


iNERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GONGREGATIONAL  GHl'RGHES  OF  CALIFORM.l. 


ADDRESS   OF   REV.   S.  V.  BLAKESLEE. 

elivered  before  the  General  Association,  held  in  Sacramento  from  the  9th 
to  the  13th  of  October,  1877. 


RESOLUTIONS 


UNANIMOUSLY    ADOPTED    AT    THE    GENERAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    CONGKEGATIONAL i| 
CHURCHES   AND   MINISTERS    IN   CALIFORNIA,    OCTOBER   9tii,   1877. 


Resolved,  That  we,  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  Congregationar] 
Churches  in  California,  earnestly  deprecate  and  unqualifiedly  coi 
demn  all  illegal  measures  and  mob  "outrages"  upon  the  Chinese  i^ 
our  land. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  churches  and  a^ 
good  men,  most  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  to  evangelize  thoj 
who  are  and  may  be  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  it  as  our  conviction  that  the  Burlingam< 
treaty  ought  to  be  so  modified,  and  such  other  just  measures  hi 
adopted  by  the  General  Government,  as  shall  restrict  Chinese  immij 
gration,  and  shall  especially  prevent  the  importation  of  Chines 
prostitutes,  and  so  relieve  us  from  impending  peril  to  our  republicai 
and  Christian  institutions. 


^ 


f 


ADDRl'SS  OP  REV.  S.  V.  BLAKESLEl 


brethren  in  the  Ministry  of  Christ  and  Delegates  of  Churches  in  Gmeral 
Association  of  California  : 

At  your  request,  I  am  to  disc-uss  in  this  paper  the  subject  of  Chinese 
mpiigration  to  our  country — its  influence  on  our  moral  and 
eligious  interests.  I  am  glad  of  the  privilege  and  the  honor  you 
ccord  me  in  the  case,  but  feel  deeply  the  resironsibility  of  the  work 
ou  ask,  for  the  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance,  whether  viewed 
n  its  religious,  moral,  educational,  social,  civil,  political,  martial, 
)r  pecuniary  aspects;  whether  in  reference  to  our  own  State  or  the 
vhole  nation,  in  the  present  or  in  the  great  future.  Its  proper  treat- 
nent  might  well  fill  volumes;  j-et  I  must  condense  all  into  i»ages. 

At  the  threshold  of  investigation,  I  am  detained  a  moment  by  an 
)ft-uttered  assumptive  question,  as  if  it  were  solid  truth  :  There  is 
I  Providence  in  the  whole  thing;  why  not  leave  the  matter  with  the 
LiOrd  and  he  will  overrule  all  in  his  purposes  for  good.  Thisquestion 
mplies  that  where  changes  impend  in  the  rational  and  moral  world, 
nvolving  the  possibility  of  great  good  or  evil,  Christians  may  care- 
essly  leave  everything  with  God,  and  he  will  order  all  for  the  be.st. 
But  this  sentiment  is  false  in  theology,  false  in  Christianity,  false  in 
•eason  and  experience;  for  God  requires  that  we  deal  with  evil  for 
ts  suppression,  and  with  good  for  its  promotion,  as  if  all  depended 
upon  ourselves;  then  afterwards,  we  are  to  trust  the  overruling  of 
the  results  with  Him.  He  demands  honest  investigation,  good  judg- 
ment, and  becoming  action.  Then  may  we  leave  results  with  Him 
n  humbler  assurance  that  he  will  bring  all  out  for  good,  but  never 
Defore. 

Therefore,  Christian  brethren,  let  us  approach  the  subject  of  Chi- 
nese immigration  with  candor  and  all  serious  earnestness  of  purpose, 
readv  to  receive  any  rational  inference  from  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  to  act  accordingly,  leaving,  afterwards,  the  results  with  God. 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION,  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  OUR   MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 

INTERESTS. 

At  the  present  this  countrv  is  in  its  infancy— partly  intelligent, 
partlv  moral,  partly  Christian,  partly  honest,  partly  established  m 
character  trying  for  itself  and  for  the  nations  ot  the  world  a  new 
experiment,' that  of  an  extended  free  republic,  in  which  every 
citizen  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  make  the  government, 
through  his  vote,  what  he  may  chose  to  make  it— noble,  righteous, 
peaceful,  Christian;  or,  base,  corrupt,  iniquitous,  heathenish,  and 
31 
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in  anarc-liy,  tciulinp:  to  ruin.     It  is  immensely  important  tliat  the 
good  and  true  prevail. 

In  the  year  ciirliteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or  in  about  two  ycirs 
our  eountry  will  contain  about  forty-five  million  of  inhabitants 
Now  if,  as  a  peuj)le,  we  continue  to  increa.se  as  wc  have,  re^uibii  ly 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  namelv,  one-third  every  ten  years,  tin  ii 
in  the  year  two  thou.smd,  we  shall  number  over  fourteen  hundred 
millions  of  people.  Our  government  will  need  all  its  jaiblic  lamb 
for  these  hosts  of  its  own  people — one  huuflred  and  forty  million— 
in  one-third  of  a  eenturj'.  There  are  tho.se  now  livin<;  whose  grniifl 
children  will  then  be  in  the  full  vigor  of  life.  Humanly  speakiii<: 
the  whole  pecuniary,  political,  soeial,  moral,  and  religious  eliarai  lei 
of  these  millions,  for  good  or  evil,  depends  uj)on  the  success  or  tail 
ure  of  those  who,  at  the  present,  are  struggling  for  the  right  and  the 
true.  Brethren,  in  view  of  such  facts,  there  is  no  infiuence  bcariii}. 
upon  this  vast  future  of  America  but  which  should  thrill  the  whole 
sfml  and  being  of  the  Christian  with  interest  and  zeal  for  the  good 
One  such  influence,  of  immense  importance,  wc  arc  at  present  con- 
sidering. 

Now,  right  over  against  our  country,  a  little  to  the  west,  is  a  vast 
people — an  ocean  of  men — four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings— 
adverse  to  us  in  every  attainable  feature  of  character;  confirmed  in 
heathenish  feelings,  tastes,  prejudices,  customs,  and  habits;  dilferiiig 
from  us  in  fixed  peculiarities  of  life,  in  dress,  in  food,  in  dwellings, 
arts,  language,  race,  color,  government,  and  religion.  And  this 
numerous  people  are  discovering  that,  in  every  respect,  America  is 
vastly  more  desirable  for  them  than  China  itself;  and  they  arc 
becoming  eager  to  migrate  here  in  multitudes,  to  locate  themselves 
and  their  families  permanently,  with  all  their  distinct  peculiarities. 
Moreover,  "wealthy  English  and  American  companies  have  organized 
great  money-making  plans  for  bringing  million.s — it  is  true — even 
millions — of  these  Chinese  into  our  State,  and  into  all  parts  of  the 
Union;  and  they  have  sent  out  emissaries  into  China  to  induce  the 
people,  by  every  true  and  false  story,  to  migrate  here.  Already  two 
hundred  and  Jiffn  tliousand  have  come,  of  whom  over  one  hundred  tJiou- 
snnd  remain.  They  are  building  cities  after  their  own  manner ;  estab- 
lishing business  after  their  own  customs;  carrying  on  operations 
after  their  own  habits;  putting  up  temples  for  their  own  heathen 
gods — enforcing  a  heathen  religion  after  their  own  forms;  organiz- 
ing a  secret  government  to  their  own  liking,  with  laws  after  their 
own  notions — instituting  a  police  force — even  with  the  death  penalty 
to  compel  obedience;  and  building  dens  of  debaucher\'  and  vice, 
the  same  as  in  their  own  region  and  shadow  of  death,  while  every 
inducement  is  tried  to  wheedle  men  as  victims  into  their  nets. 

The  tendency  of  all  this  is  tremendously  towards  evil ;  towards  vice 
and  abomination;  towards  all  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  A.meri- 
canism,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  our  morality,  to  our  .stability,  and 
to  our  success  as  a  people  and  nation.  Millions  more  of  these  Chi- 
nese must  come  if  not  prevented  by  any  legal,  or  moral,  or  mobo- 
cratic  restraint,  increasing  incalculably  by  numbers  the  evils  alrcafly 
existing;  while  a  spirit  of  race  prejudices  and  clanship  jealousies, 
and  a  conflict  of  interests  must  be  developed  portending  possible  evil 
beyond  all  description. 

But,  it  is  said,  we  will  prevent  this  by  Christianizing  and  elevating 
these  Chinese,  to  make  tiiem  fit  to  be  citizens  with  us  in  the  great 
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blic     Look  at  tlie  facts  in  the  case:  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 

isand  Mho  m  twenty-five  years  have  come  ainoiiR  us.  onlv  two 

thousand  liave  become  nominal  Clnistians,  while  of  {W-^v  nVarly 

11,  -halt  had  belore  been  trained  in  Christian  schools  hv  missiomi- 

:>  -  m  ('hina;  leaving  only  about  one  in  a  thousand  converted  really 

ahtornia.     And  this  is  in  comparativelv  favorable  circumstanfes 

as  they  come  m  larger  numbers,  they  will  the  more  etlectually 

uiii)orteach  other  in  their  national  jieculiaritiesand  vices,  to  remain 

iixed,  distinct  class  among  us,  confirmed  in  heathen  immoralities 

;\\\\  an  influence  in  every  respect  tremendously  bad.    Surely,  tlio 

•  '■-]>ectof  their  conversion  is,  humanly  speaking,' very  small,  aiiil  let 

the  Christian  boast  of  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

iiiit  still,  every  consistent  effort  for  this  purpose  should  be  made. 

liiist  comniands  it;  our  religion  demands  it;  humanity  demands 

t;  the  spirit  of  American  benevolence  demands  it.     By'all  means, 

et  all  be  done  which  can  be  done  to  open  the  dark  niinds  of  the 

yhinese  to  the  truth  and  the  blessedness  of  the  gospel.    Yet  act  not 

)resumptuously,  in  the  expectation  of  success,  to  encourage  multi- 

udes  of  these  heathens  to  pour  unchecked  into  America;  fur  the 

uture,  inferred  from  tiie  past,  is  very  unfavorable  indeed. 

Now,  to  all  this  add  the  certainty  that  in  a  few  years — say  twenty  or 
hirty  at  the  most — these  Chinese,  yet  bein^  heathen,  must  surely 
)ecome  enfranchised  as  citizens,  to  vote,  hold  office,  sit  as  Judges  of 
he  Courts,  enter  the  Legislature  to  make  laws,  and  act  equally  with 
(thers  to  shape  the  government  to  their  preferences,  and  this,  too, 
vhile  they  retain  their  heathen  religion,  prejudices,  vices,  and  clan- 
sh  spirit.  Then  must  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Christians  in  our 
and  be  brought  before  heathen  tribunals,  by  heathen  marshals,  to 
)e  tried  as  to  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  by  heathen  juries, 
nfluenced  by  heathen  prejudices,  the  .same  as  before  juries  of  other 
lationalities.  All  this  is  inevitable  fact  and  no  theory,  if  the  Chinese 
;ontinue  to  come,  for  it  is  a  principle  and  law  of  necessity,  that  if  any 
;lass  of  peo]:)le  dwell  permanently  in  a  republic  they  must  become 
'ree  and  equal  citizens,  or  else  the  republic  must  be  destroyed  ; 
ind  the  Chinese  will  be  no  exception  to  this  law.  The  influence  on 
)ur  politics,  our  laws,  and  our  morals;  on  our  educational  and 
religious  institutions ;  on  the  stability  and  success  of  our  government ; 
)n  everything  now  hopeful  for  America,  I  need  not  depict.  The  truth 
s  evident  that  it  must  be  awful.  Yet  more  than  this,  for  we  have 
•cached  only  a  part  of  the  evil,  for  here  ari.ses  another  most  fearful 
iifhculty  in'tlie  labor  problem.  Let  us  look  at  it  very  carefully,  for 
it  is  one  of  great  ar.d  portentious  possibilities. 

The  Chinese,  invigorated  by  necessity  in  their  own  land,  are 
shrewd,  active  workers,  but  very  cheap,  debased  livers.  Their 
3xpenses  are  small;  hence,  when  they  come  into  competition  with 
,he  American  laboring  classes,  they  can  in  most  circumstances  under- 
Did  them  in  evervthing,  at  whatever  price  work  is  done.  Take  one 
simple  example,"  illustrating  thousands  of  cases:  An  American 
laborer,  intelligent,  refined,  patriotic.  Christian,  with  a  loved  wile 
and  five  children,  is  striving  to  support  his  iamily  as  an  American 
should  on  the  income  of  two  dollars  a  day;  whether  he  receives  this 
from  wages,  or  from  the  farm,  the  garden,  or  his  manufactory,  it  is 
all  the  same.  The  familv  of  seven  is  supported  on  the  income  ot  the 
ilaboring  father.  With 'his  two  dollars,  he  must  purchase  tood, 
iraiment,  and  habitation,  and  meet  the  expenses  of  books,  papers. 
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school,  clnirclics,  and  all  other  demands  of  American  society.    Btl    ,> 
now  the  Chinaman,  living  on  meaner  and  cheai)er  food,  dressing  ii 
meaner  and  cheaper  clothes,  dwelling  in  a  meaner  and  cheai)er  house 
with  none  of  these  society  expenses,  can  readily  do  this  work  at  on< 
dolhir  and  fifty  cents  per  day.     It  is  all  as  natural  as  that  water  run; 
down  hill.     The  Chinaman,  in  the  competition,  will  do  the  work  an 
make   much  money  hy  it.     But  the  necessity  is  absolute,  and  t" 
American  family  must  live  or  die.     The  father  falls  in  ]>rice  to  o 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  wiiile  all  seven  live  poorer  and  sadde 
Then  the  Chinaman  readily  falls  to  one  dollar  a  day,  lives  as  well  a;^ 
he  wishes,  and  still  makes  money.     Again,  "  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  tiiatV 
the  question,"  and  the  American  must  fall  to  one  dollar  a  day  anc^ 
live  more  nearly  like  a  heathen — his  wife  and  children.     Soon  th<. 
Chinaman  will  do  the  work  for  seventy  cents,  yet  live  to  his  taste  anc 
make  money. 

Once  more  the  necessity  is  on  him  and  his  to  live  or  die,  and  th 
American,  in  sadness,  cheapens  his  food,  cheapens  liis  dres.s,  cheapi^ 
ens  his  dwelling,  clieapens  his  reading,  cheapens  his  religion,  an(^ 
cheapens  his  morals,  with  his  whole  family,  and  falls  to  seV'Ji; 
enty  cents  the  day,  when  lo!  the  Chinamen  falls  to  fifty,  forty; 
or  even  thirty-five  cents  the  day,  and  lives  better,  happier,  richer 
more  safely,  and  with  more  liberty,  than  ever  in  his  native  home 
and  still  he  lays  up  money.  Why,  brethren,  the  truth  .seems  lik^^ 
two  plus  two  equal  four.  The  illustration  is  a  living  reality,  taking 
place  through  all  of  California,  and  wherever  the  Chinese  come  intc 
competition  with  Americans.  This  competition  is  inevitablj 
destructive,  forcing  the  laboring  American  down  in  habits  and 
expenses  of  life  to  a  level  with  or  even  below  the  Chinesei 
Already  the  support  of  our  Christian  churches,  and  the  number  of 
attendants  at  worship,  are  beginning  to  be  seriously  affected  in  this  ^ 
competition,  while  it  must  be  more  and  more  so  in  the  future.  It  is 
a  fixed  law  in  competition,  that  he  who  has  the  less  expenses  to  meel 
can  always  underbid  him  of  larger  expenses.  Hence  the  Chinese,  Id 
his  less  expenses,  can  always  underbid  the  American  unless  the 
American  will  descend  to  the  same  level  with  him,  in  a  cheap  I. 
wretched,  uncivilized,  unchristian  manner  of  living.  But  this  inev- 
itably involves  similar  degradation,  immorality,  and  vice,  or  possibly 
worse.  .. 

In  this  we  see  what  able  writers  in  the  Atlantic  States,  to  my  surpris^ 
do  not  seem  to  see,  namely,  one  difference,  at  least,  between  cheap  Chi- 
nese labor  and  cheap  labor-saving  machinery.  The  improved  machine 
the  American  laborer  can  use  to  produce  for  himself  more  abundant 
comforts  of  life,  laboring  himself  with  it,  and  adjusting  himself  tc 
it  permanently  with  advantage.  But  he  cannot  thus  adjust  himseli 
to  the  Chinaman  and  take  advantage  of  him,  being  himself  a 
laborer;  for  the  Chinaman  can  and  will  always  underbid  him  in 
work,  leaving  him  only  the  chance  of  being  an  employer.  But  the 
employers  must  always  be  few  in  number;  and  while  the  rich  anW 
wealthy  may  advantageously  do  this,  the  great  mass  of  manual 
laborers  must  be  depressed  into  a  condition  and  character  like 
the  Chinese.  Hence,  in  free  competition  with  hosts  of  Chinese 
migrating  into  America,  I  see,  for  the  mass  of  our  laborers,  just  three 
alternatives.  Either  they  must  starve  to  death,  or  they  must  fall 
to  a  level  with  the  Chinese,  or  else  they  must  themselves  leave 
the  country.      Humanly  speaking,   one  of  these  three  becomes  a 


ini 
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i.'LOSSity— death,  or  defjradation,  or  mijiration.  Yet,  in  ini«?ration 
here  IS  no  part  of  tlie  world  to  which  the  American  'c-an  po 
ut  what  there  the  Chinese,  in  their  numhers,  can  also  advan- 
Mueously  follow  hin],and  underhid  him  in  work,  while  rich  English 
11(1  American  navigation  companies  are  ready  to  make  money  hy 
inying  him  there.  Indeed,  everywliere,  and  into  every  thing^  ti»o 
liinaman— only  give  him  time— can  go  almost  or  quite  as  well 
^  the  American,  always  underbidding  him  in  work:  in  the  gar- 
:.  11,  on  the  farm,  among  the  fruits,  gathering  the  vegetables,  herding 
!m'  flocks,  driving  the  horses,  arranging  the  barns,  washing  the 
lothes,  making  the  garments,  cooking  the  food,  selling  the  meats, 
unning  the  factories,  building  houses,  constructing  railroads — in 
vcrything.  Yes,  only  give  him  a  little  time,  and  l)y  his  numbers 
ic  will  compete,  and  successfully,  too,  at  the  ballot-box,  in  the 
'udge's  bench,  in  the  legislative  halls,  in  the  schools  of  instruction, 
vcrywhere.  He  w^ill  also  carry  his  own  religion  with  him,  with 
ill  its  attendant  influences,  and  clannish  results.  Everywhere, 
)nly  allow  a  little  time,  and  let  the  Chinese  freely  come,  and  all 
his  is  as  inevitable  as  the  rolling  of  the  si)heres.  Four  hundred 
nillions  of  cheap  laboring  Chinese,  with  English  and  American 
vialth  organized  for  its  own  increase  by  bringing  them  into  this 
(luntry!  The  results  are  certain.  Even  this  very  summer  they 
lave  been  coming  some  months  at  the  rate  of  forty  thousand  i)er 

num,  and  the  more  they  come  the  more  the  country  seems  to  them 

,^  their  old  home,  attracting  more  and  more  to  come;  till,  having 
ir  families,  they  will  permanently  remain  to  render  America  a 
.  V  China;  perhaps  to  surpass  the  old  in  inhabitants,  as  now 
\Mierica  surpasses  old  England.  They  certainly  will  come  in  mil- 
ions  if  unrestrained  by  either  law  or  fear,  with  all  the  baneful 
■(■suits  we  have  considered,  unless  they  become  Christians  and  be 
\iaericanized.  But  of  this  there  is  only  little  hope.  One  or  two 
111  long  a  thousand  in  the  time  of  twenty-five  years  is  not  an  encour- 
\-:ing  estimate,  when  a  hundred  thousand  shall  come  in  a  year. 

Moreover,  converts  are  not  all  on  one  side;  for  an  able  deacon  of  a 
cading  Congregational  Church  in  San  Francisco  has  written  me,  that 
ivhere  Americans  have  converted  one  Chinaman  to  Christianity,  the 
Jhinese,  he  believes,  have  converted  ten  Americans  to  real  heathen- 
ism. Their  dens  of  infamy,  and  of  gambling,  and  of  opium,  are 
numerous  in  our  cities  and  country  towns,  and  various  etlorts  are 
made  for  filling  them  with  victims.  I  saw,  when  walking  a  Chinese 
4rcet  in  open  day,  at  a  distance  from  any  American  house,  in  Nevada 

itv,  seven  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  m  one  ot  their  women  s 
houses.  And  here  in  Sacramento  City,  the  police  have  told  me  that 
many  times  they  have  taken  boys  under  eight  years  oi  age  and  ot 
i-espectable,  wealthy  families,  from  the  occupied  couches  ot  C  hmese 
•rcatures.  Freedom  in  childhood,  they  know,  will  result  m  money 
ill  after  age.  Can  these  evils  be  prevented  in  this  Christian  land  ( 
1  know  of  no  way  in  which  they  will  be  if  this  immense  immigration 

continues.  ,       ^         ,   /-lu  ■  i.-^^\i,r 

But  a  taunting  question  is  often  proposed:  Is  not  Christianity 
stronger  than  heathenism?  Is  your  religion  a  raid  to  meet  the 
religion  of  the  Chinese?  Christianity  ^s  strong,  hni  Americans  are 
not  always  strong  in  Christian  principle.  True  Qiris  lanity  is  the 
embodiment  of  divine  and  almighty  truth  ;  but  believers  are  a 
partially  regenerated  and  reconstructed  army  of  moral  soldieis,  con- 
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teiulinp — oh,  liow  weakly  I — with  very  |>t>wc'rl'ul  and  varic<]  forc<-  o 
evil.  Christianity  is  niartialinj^  thcso  moral  sohliors.stationiii}^' tli.ti 
in  squadrons  occupyin*;  I'avorahlo  positions,  and  arranging  attm  1<> 
upon  tho  enemy,  c'cM'tain  of  ultimate  victory  in  the  end — how  In; 
first,  none  of  us  know.  But  to  say  that  the  chamjjions  of  Christian  1 1 y 
because  of  her  strength,  must  relax  their  elfort,  cease  their  vi.^ihiiM  <• 
open  the  gates  of  her  fortresses  to  the  enemy,  put  lier  wea|Hll|^ 
into  their  hands,  and  give  them  advantages  eciual  with  themstl.'s 
or  else  they  fear  for  their  religion,  and  dare  not  trust  it  in  (  "ii 
flict  with  heathenism,  is  to  utter  a  ialsehood  and  to  charg<  "p 
Christianity  a  lie.  The  very  element  of  ])ractical  Christianit\  - 
devotion  to  religious  truth  and  zealous  elVort  for  its  advancemen;  i'\ 
the  imjirovement  of  every  God-given  advantage  an<l  means  to  that 
end.  Christianity  demands  all  the  judicious  strategy  i)ossible  iiv 
the  contest,  and  to  give  up  the  strategic  points  because  Christianity 
is  strong,  is  to  act  the  traitor  in  the  religious  camp,  and  is  a  crime 
for  which  deserters  should  be  hung.  God  has  kept  America  for  thou- 
sands of  years  for  the  experiment  of  true  Christian  liberty,  intelli- 
gence, and  vital  piety,  free  from  the  petrified  tyrannies,  errors,  vices, 
and  irreligious  of  the  old  continents.  And  now,  to  prostitute  all  Amei- 
ican  advantages  and  opi)ortunities  to  a  vast  people,  confirmed  in  ()l(l 
systems  of  debasement,  idolatry,  prejudice,  immorality,  and  clannish- 
ness,  by  equal  imnjigration,  cciual  j^osscssion,  eciual  vote, equal  oflice, 
equal  law-making  j)0wcr,  and  equal  effort  to  modify  the  whole  gov- 
ernment, in  its  political  character,  to  conform  to  their  tastes,  is 
exceedingly  dangerous.  It  is  exposing  our  whole  country  and  its 
policy  to  volcanic  eruptions  of  heathen  hostsand  abominations.  'Tis 
false  Christianity,  false  benevolence,  false  patriotism,  false  confi- 
dence, false  love  of  the  world,  false  estimate  of  the  gifts  of  God, 
thus  to  submit  all,  in  immatured  condition,  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  old  world.  America  is  alread\'  reeling  under  the  burden  and 
force  of  European  debasement,  and  shall  we  add  that  of  Asia? 

From  the  fearful  evils  of  African  immigration,  called  slavery,  the 
results  of  our  fathers'  thoughtless  misjudgment,  we  have  tried  to  free 
ourselves  by  most  terrible  struggles.  But  in  Chinese  immigration 
there  is  what  is  vastly  worse  than  that,  some  the  .same  with  that,  and 
only  one  thing  superior.  This  one  thing  is  that  it  does  not  violate, 
by  law,  God-given  rights  of  man.  In  other  facts  there  is  warning 
instruction,  to  which  it  is  well  that  we  give  heed.  For,  in  both  Afri- 
can and  Chinese  immigration,  they  have  come  not  by  their  own 
means,  but  English  and  American  capitalists,  for  the  one  object  of 
making  money,  engaged  in  their  importation,  regardless  of  after 
results.  In  both  cases  Christians  used  exactly  the  same  arguments 
for  their  coming:  That  the  country  was  large  and  needed  settlers; 
that  labor  was  scarce  and  high,  needing  cheapening  to  develop 
resources;  that  the  heathen  would  be  better  off  here  than  in  their 
own  countries;  that  through  their  conversion  and  going  back  they 
would  cause  the  Christianization  of  their  native  lands;  that  God 
had  glorious  designs  in  the  movement,  and  we  must  not  fight  against 
Providence.  These  arguments  in  the  two  cases  are  exactly  the  same  ; 
and  some  of  the  results  for  evil  in  case  of  slavery  we  now  know, 
though  by  no  means  is  the  end  yet. 

But  now  observe  the  practical  superiority  of  .slavery  over  Chinese 
immigration,  as  an  impelling  force  for  good.  Slavery  compelled  the 
heathen  to  give  up  idolatry,  and  they  did  it.     The  Chinese  have 
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0  such  compulsion,  and  tliey  do  not  do  it 
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lavery  compelled  the  adoption  of  Christian  forms  of  worship 
ssulting  in  universal  Christianization.  The  Chinese  have  no  such 
ifluence  tending  to  their  conversion,  and  rarely— one  or  two  in  a 
liousand— become  Christian  in  form.  Slavery  prevented  all  elan- 
hip  combinations  for  executing  secret  schemes  adverse  to  Amer- 
;an  interests.  The  Chinese  have  every  opportunitv  for  such 
ombinations,  with  a  language  we  cannot  learn,  enabling  them 
penly,  in  our  midst,  to  carry  out  any  heathen  or  anti-.Vmeriean 
lot.  Slavery  took  the  heathens  and  by  foree  made  them  Americans 
n  feelings,  tastes,  habits,  language,  sympathy,  religion,  and  spirit; 
rst  fitting  them  for  citizenship,  and  then  giving  them  the  vote. 
'he  Chinese  feel  no  such  force,  but  remaining  in  character  and  life 
le  same  as  they  were  in  old  China,  unprepared  for  citizenship,  and 
.dverse  in  spirit  to  our  institutions,  they  must  certainly  become 
infranchiscd,  hold  office,  and  administer  laws. 

AVhy,  we  see  at  once  how  slavery  was,  in  practice,  immensely  better, 
nore  effectual  for  good,  upon  the  heathen,  than  Chinese  immigation 
s,  and  also  it  was  vastly  less  dangerous  to  us,  with  the  one  e.\cep- 
Jon  that  it  legally  denied  human  rights  to  the  slave.  Yet  it  did 
vonderfully  elevate  the  slave,  and  prepared  him  for  American 
utizenship,  while  the  other  leaves  the  heathen  confirmed  in 
leathen  debasement;  and  yet  they  must  soon  become  citizens. 
Which  of  these  two  systems  appears  the  most  dangerous?  Tho 
:houghtful,  candid  answer  is:  Chinese  immigration  is  worse  than 
slavery.  Remember,  American  advantages  here  for  the  Chinese  are 
BO  great  that  they  wisii  to  come  in  millions,  if  unrestrained  ;  and  both 
English  and  American  wealth  is  ready  to  bring  them,  till  they  may 
largely  outnumber,  outwork,  outvote,  outmoralize,  and  outheathcn- 
ize  the  Americans,  dragging  all  down  towards  a  level  with  them- 
selves, in  debasement. 

Thus,  my  brethren,  wdiat  \\\i\\  the  terrible  results  of  .slavery  at  the 
South— what,  with  the  mass  of  prejudiced,  ignorant,  really  anti- 
rei)ublicans  at  the  North— what,  with  the  abominations  of  Mormon- 
ism  and  other  vicious  influences  in  the  center— what,  with  the  hosts 
of  low-lived  and  heathen  Chinese  in  the  West— and  what,  with  the 
schemes  of  designing  politicians  everywhere,  and  the  tyrannies  of 
great  monopolizing  rings,  and  the  promoters  of  intemperance  and 
vice,  and  the  vast  i^nmoral  opposition  to  Christianity  among  Ameri- 
cans themselves— what,  I  ask,  in  the  light  of  history  and  the  dictates 
of  reason,  ought  we  not  to  fear  in  respect  to  the  condition  ot  our 
loved  countrv  in  the  future?  Shall  we  lie  prostrate  on  our  backs 
huuuintxdelusivehopes.and  saving,  "So!  ho!  ho!  God  will  bring  all 
out  rioht?"  Brethren,  God  has  never  promised,  either  m  heaven  or 
inearth,  to  bring  out  all  right  for  His  intelligent  creatures^without 
their  own  rational,  resolute,  vigorous  efibrts.  His  law  of  earnest 
thought  and  determined  action  on  the  part  ot  those  he  would  bless 
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is  a.s  unalterable  as  His  government.    "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  pril 
of  lii)erty"  holds  as  true  in  morals  an<l  rcli^'ion  as  it  docs  in  war. 

The  subject  broadens  and  accumulates  on  my  view;  but  J  mi 
refer  to  one  more  great  fact  in  the  case.  Not  only  does  Chinese  imini- 1 
gration  compete  with  and  degrade  laboring  men,  but  it  also  strikes) 
at  the  principle  of  labor  itself,  making  all  manual  labor  dishonor- 
able. It  renders  the  vocation  and  business  of  work  contcmptil)le 
even  as  slavery  did  ;  a  sentiment  most  injurious  and  destructive  to 
all  moral  and  Christian  interest.  To  bring  in  from  Africa  or  from 
China,  or  from  anywhere  else,  a  low,  servile  race  of  laborers,  is  to 
l^lace  every  laborer  in  the  .same  class  with  such  race;  then  every 
man  of  the  superior  class  will,  through  pride,  seek,  if  po.ssiblc.  to 
avoid  labor  as  degrading.  This  was  fearfully  the  case  with  slavery; 
probably  it  was  its  greatest  evil,  and  already  it  is  powerfully  opera- 
tive in  Chinese  immigration.  This  not  only  cuts  oti"  labor  fr<«in 
American  workmen  and  drags  them  in  character  downward,  but  it 
induces  all  American  youths,  of  both  sexes,  to  despise  labor  as  de- 
grading, fit  only  for  low  people.  Hence,  oh  !  how  often,  they  choose 
vice  and  villiany  rather  than  honest  toil.  This  was  so  at  the  South 
in  slavery;  it  is  becoming  fearfully  so  in  California,  and  is  one  gnat 
cause  of  hoodlumism.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  law  of  truth,  that  no 
nation  of  earth  can  long  prosper  which  despises  manual  labor. 
So  immutable  and  terrible  is  this  law,  that  1  believe  a  Christian 
nation,  which  despises  labor,  will  perish  quicker  than  a  heatlicn 
nation  which  respects  labor.  Labor  must  be  respectable  and  be 
kept  so,  or  death  comes.  By  Chinese  labor  we  insure  this  death. 
Already  the  voice  of  large  land  monopolists  is  heard  saying  that 
white  laborers  are  a  debased,  drunken,  hoodlum  set,  upon  whom 
they  cannot  depend.  Brethren,  this,  to  a  large  extent,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  rich  men,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  regard 
their  white  laborers,  their  heathen  laborers,  and  their  mules,  as  of 
the  same  class,  mere  muscle  force,  and  that  they  care  no  more  for  one 
than  the  other.  The  laborers  in  California  arc  being  ranked  by 
employers  on  a  level  with  the  lower  races  of  men  and  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field. 

You  know  how  it  was  with  slavery.     The  degradation  of  labor 
drove  hosts  of  whites  to  become  ignorant,  uncivilized,  despised,  "  i)Oor 
white  trash,"  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  class  at  the  South,  who 
the  most  intensely  hated   negro   lil)erty.     Now,  the  same   thing  is 
becoming  true  in  California,  and  with  the  same  results,  so  that  the 
most  debased  classes  are  becoming  the  most  intense  haters  of  the 
Chinese,  and  are  the  most  ready  for  riot,  robbery,  and   fire.     To  , 
employ  a  degraded  race  of  laborers  is  to  degrade  labor  itself,  leading  j 
the  superior  race  to  despise  labor,  and  seek  to  avoid  it  by  laziness,  i 
drunkenness,  vice,  ending,  to  that  superior  race,  in  inevitable  ruin.  ] 

But  what  shall  the  rich  capitalists  do,  who,  at  present  cannot  get  j 
good  white  laborers  to  till  their  lands  and  reap  their  harvests?  Let" 
them,  at  such  moderate  prices  as  they  can  readily  obtain,  sell  their 
lands  to  honest  American  families,  and  go  themselves  to  useful  labor, 
no  longer  to  live  as  lordly  leeches  upon  the  country.  It  were  better 
for  America,  and  for  the  world,  that  such  rich  men  should  die  beg- 
gars than  to  live  by  degrading  labor.  Labor  must  be  honorable  and 
be  honored,  not  degraded  by  any  servile  cla.ss,  or,  I  know  surely, 
America  must  perish.  I  know  this  as  plainly  as  though  it  were  writ- 
ten by  lightnings  on  the  clouds,  or  uttered  in  tones  of  thunder  from 
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hr  heavens,  or  blazoned  on  the  broad  sky  witli  the  brightness  of  the 
un  at  noondav.  Labor  must  be  lionorable  and  be  lionoro<l  not 
nven  to  any  cheap  degraded,  alien  class  from  Asia  or  from  any- 
\  lure  else,  or  else  debasement  and  ruin  are  inevitable 

Is  it  said  that  this  is  already  done  by  hosts  of  the  lower  poor  from 

J  nope?    I  answer,  this  doubly  intensifies  the  danger,  as  two  mat:- 

i/iiies  of  explosives  more  than  double  the  danger,  with  im-rea-^ed 

•uin  in  the  region.     Yes,  the  danger  is   imminent  that,  in  time  to 

MMiie,  the  magazines  of  European-American  hoodlums,  "poor  white 

rash,"  exploding  upon  the  magazine  of  Chinese  heathenism,  will 

•  I mad  the  flames  of  horror  through  San  Francisco  and  other  cities 

t  nur  State  m  a  manner  to  which  Pittsburg  will  be  onlv  as  a  mortar 

:i  coluinbiad.     I  speak  with  caution;  I  speak  with  i'ear;  I  s|)eak 

\nh  belief.     I  know  something  of  ("alitbrnia.     I  know  the  i)oast  of  a 

\    uilance  Committee,  a  noble  truth  in  the  past,  but  an  awful  prece- 

1.  lit  for  the  future;   the  more  fearful  to  come,  as  it  was  the  more 

a-<l'ul  in  the  past. 

I  Jrethren,  I  love  California  above  my  right  arm.  I  love  her  people 
and  all  her  hopeful  institutions.  I  love  to  think  of  her  vast,  bright 
future,  and  rejoice  in  all  the  coming  glory  of  America.  But  1  know 
that  all  our  welfare,  all  our  prosperity,  all  our  safety,  all  our  success, 
drpend  upon  whether,  as  a  people,  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  true  to 
Americanism,  true  to  Christianity;  yes,  true  to  American  Christian 
principles  and  practices.  And  now,  in  our  infancy  as  a  nation,  and 
ill  our  weakness,  to  open  our  various  fields  of  labor  and  our  rich 
rc-ources  to  hordes  of  Chinese  immigrants,  to  become  equal  competi- 
tor-^ with  us  in  all  of  labor,  of  wealth,  of  liberty,  of  politics,  of  relig- 
ion, of  influence  in  every  thing  good  in  America,  is  to  subject  Amer- 
iia  to  immense  forces  of  vileness  and  fearful  heathen  abominations, 
in\olving  the  greatest  danger  of  ruin.  The  only  i)Ossible,  even  \mxv- 
tial  hope,  without  restraint  in  the  case,  is  that  of  the  conversion  of 
thuir  millions  to  Christianity  as  they  come.  But  only  one  or  two  in 
a  thousand  in  twenty-five  years  is  the  basis  of  human  estimate  for 
the  future,  and  this  possibility,  humanly  speaking,  .seems  to  become 
an  infinite  impossibility.  Hence  there  remains  for  us  no  alternative. 
Existing  treaties  must  be  changed,  and  a  legal  restriction  upon  such 
immigration  be  enforced,  that  no  migration  of  Chinese  from  China 
into  America,  greater  in  number  than  of  Americans  from  America 
into  China,  shall  be  permitted.  Such  a  treaty  wouhl  be  equal  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  two  nations  and  two  peoi)le.  Even  if  it  \ycre 
necessary  for  this  that  we  pay  the  Emi)eror  of  China  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  we  had  better  give  it  ten  times  over. 

Without  such  a  treaty  and  such  legal  restriction,  the  vast  tidal 
waves  of  corruption,  debasement,  and  heathenism,  threaten  to  roll 
in  upon  us  from  the  west.  But  with  such  a  restraint,  California 
and  all  America  becoming  free  from  the  power  of  Asiatic  evils  may 
by  steady,  earnest,  persevering  efforts  rise  triumi)hant  over  all  evil 
in  the  full  liberty  of  Christian,  political,  civil,  and  personal  freedom, 
planned  by  our  fathers,  and  offered  us  by  the  one  God  of  siilyation, 
made  known  through  the  inspired  and  infallible  volume  of  Kevela- 
tion— the  only  light  to  our  feet,  the  only  lamp  to  our  path,  for  the 
individual,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 
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kind  of  reconciliation,  the  former  were  (lie  more  agreeable  altcriiu- 
tivo. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  seriously  discuss  the  proi)osition  that 
internal  harmony  is  essential  ton  nation's  |»ros|)erity  and  ixTju'tuity. 
The  |troblenisof  povernmcntare  sufliciently  vast  and  varied  ahoady, 
without  adding  to  them  this  most  difhcult  of  all  tasks  of  statesman- 
ship, the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  elements  at  home.  The  disin- 
tegration of  empires  has  almost  invariably  followed  the  lines  of  non- 
assimilation,  and  no  wise  statesman  would  lui necessarily  increase 
them. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  non-assimila- 
tion. This  is  not  the  proper  jdace  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what 
liave  been  the  inlluences  of  country,  climate,  tenii)erature,  etc.,  in 
separating  men  into  different  races,  nor  do  I  care  now  to  enter  into 
any  examination  as  to  how  far  the  existing  and  differing  types  may 
l>e  considered  as  the  result  of  evolution  from  a  common  germ  under 
different  conditions  of  environment.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case, 
however,  it  might  be  that  some  of  these  varying  types  have  now 
reached  a  point  of  development  where  the  di.stance  from  the  mother 
germ  has  become  so  great,  and  the  individuality  of  the  difl'erent 
types  has  become  so  distinct,  that  assimilation  between  them  is  now 
impossible,  just  as  it  has  become  impo.ssible  to  graft  one  distinct  fruit 
ui»on  another  and  procure  an  enduring  progeny. 

I  jiropose  rather  to  restrict  myself  to  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  causes  of  non-assimilation,  selecting  those  whose 
workings  are  familiar  to  us  all,  either  as  matter  of  history  or  as  well 
known  existing  influences.     First  in  order  are: 


I. — PHYSICAL   PECULIARITIES. 


Why  it  is  that  certain  peculiarities  of  face,  form,  and  color  attract, 
us,  while  others  repel,  is  a  problem  far  too  deep  for  this  i)aper.  It  is 
enough  that  the  fact  exists;  and  its  importance  in  this  connection 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  remember  that  assimilation  is  impos.si- 
ble  without  intimate  and  cordial  .social  relations  between  the  differing 
races,  and  frequent  inter-marriage  between  their  members. 

Again,  these  physical  peculiarities  tend  to  make  other  and  less 
important  divergencies  conspicuous,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  are 
constantly  o]>erating  to  isolate  the  race  possessing  them  from  all  other 
races.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  physical  peculiarities  which  now 
pa.ss  unnoticed  might,  if  a  prejudice  were  aroused  against  them, 
ultimately  result  in  the  separation  and  isolation  of  new  races  and 
septs  now  unknown.  For  exami)le,  suppose  that  red-headed  men 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  general  .society,  and  comi)elled  to  con.sort 
together;  the  result  would  be  that  in  a  few  generations  we  should 
have  a  red-headed  sent.  The  auburn  tinge  would  gradually  disappear 
from  our  heads,  while  it  would  grow  more  and  more  pronounced  on 
theirs,  until,  after  aeons  of  ages,  it  might  be,  or  at  least  it  might  be 
believed,  that  there  were  mental  as  well  as  physical  differences 
between  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
fraternization  of  races  so  difficult  to  overcome  as  this  one  of  i>hysical 
peculiarities,  and  the  prejudices,  sometimes  very  idle  and  senseless, 
which  are  begotten  of  them.  These  marked  differences  in  color  and 
physiognomy  will  remain  forever,  unless  gradually  modified  and 
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<nftenccl  down  by  the  slow  process  of  amalRamation.  liut  li.ero  can 
Ije  no  amalgamation  worth  oonsideriiiK  us  lonjx  as  the  i.re^ence  of 
lloTdead'locr     '''^'*''  '''''''^'''  repulsion.    So  there  would  seem  To 

H.-INTKLLKCTIAL  DirFERENCES  AND  DIEFKKENc  ..>,„    i  ..M  ITKAMKNT. 

Precisely  how  much  of  these  is  to  be  referred  to  conirenital  dcou- 
lianties,  and  how  much  to  education  and  circumstances  of  environ- 
ment, itis  ot  course,  dithcult  to  determine.  Wesav  the  Enulishman 
H  remarkable  lor  his  solidity,  the  Frenchman  for  his  vivacity  that 
iliL'  German  is  thoughtful  but  lymphatic,  the  Spanianl  Krave  but 
-urteous;  but  liow  mucli  of  this  is  lancy  and  how  much  has  a  -^ojid 
..  .undation,  is  a  question  hardly  worth  inquiring  into  now.  So  much 
however,  is  at  least  clear,  that  there  are  certain  national  peculiarities 
ot  disposition  and  habits  of  thought  in  the  dilferent  races  wjjii-li 
(  xert  a  powerful  influence  in  keeping  them  sc|tarate.  It  is  true  that 
lii.^tory  shows  that  these  influences  have  gencrallv  lost  their  power 
Miter  generations  of  contact  and  association.  A  civilized  race  will 
not  assimilate  with  a  barbarian  race:  but  it  may  civilize  the  barba- 
lian  first,  and  assimilate  with  him  afterwards. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  this  connection  is,  that  in  order  to 
c  -tablish  a  comple-te  sympathy  between  the  members  of  the  different 
races,  they  must  unite  on  the  same  ideal  standard  of  excelleiu-e.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  one  imitates  the  other,  for  he  may  imitate 
^\  ilhout  respect,  or  assume  a  resemblance  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
interest.  -We  are  all  struggling  more  or  less  earnestly  toward  an  ideal. 
(  Hir  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  based  on  our  conceptions  of  wliat 
our  ideal  would  consider  right  or  wrong.  Of  course  we  are  hutcari- 
(  atures  of  that  ideal.  But  whenever  we  meet  witli  those  whose 
-landard  is  substantially  the  same  as  our  own,  we  find  that  our  aims 
arc  constantly  converging.  There  is  a  subtle  sympathy  cstahlisln-d 
between  us,  which  enables  us  to  unconsciously  understand  each 
other.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  identity  of  ideal  standards  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  conciliation.  Men  who  worship  the 
same  heroes,  and  cherish  the  same  aspirations,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
find  themselves  on  the  same  i)lanc. 

Another  important  cause  of  non-assimilation  is: 

III. — DIFFERENCES   IN    LANGUAGE. 

To  these  may  be  added  differences  in  customs,  dress,  social  pecu- 
liarities, local  prejudices,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  exert  more  or 
less  influence  in  keeping  up  the  separation  of  the  races.  That  the.se 
differences  may  be  gradually  overcome  by  time  and  contact  is.  of 
course,  true.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remember  that,  after 
centuries  of  association,  there  still  remains  the  old  and  ai>pan'ntly 
irrepressible  conflict  between  the  Indo-Germanic  ami  S<lav(.iiic 
races  within  the  Empire  of  Austria. 

Another,  and  common  cause  of  non-assimilation,  is  : 

IV. — HATRED,     ENGENDERED     BY     CONQUEST,     OR     BY     CLASHING     OF 
NATIONAL   OR   RACE    INTERESTS. 

|V  Examples  of  race  antipathies  from  this  cause  will  readily  suggest 
themselves.     From   the  very  nature  of  the  cause  the  antagonism 
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created  by  it  will  naturally  grow  less  with  succeeding  generations; 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  where  it  lias  finally  died  out  altosfther. 
But  no  species  of  natitnial  or  race  anta<r(>nisni  is  so  (iaii<icrous,  so 
desperate,  or  so  proHHc  of  dissension  and  bloodshed  while  it  lasts. 
A  tilth  cause  of  non-assimilation  is: 


-RELIGIOUS   FANATICISM. 
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No  hctter  evidence  can  l)e  p;iven  of  the  power  of  this  influence  in 
keeping  races  separate  than  the  fact  that,  in  several  instances,  it  has 
been  able  to  reconcile  races  otherwise  anta<;onistic.  Next  to  i)hysical 
peculiarities,  it  is  probably  the  strongest  of  all  the  agencies  we  have  so 
far  considered.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  not  essential  that  a  nation 
should  be  united  in  favor  of  a  creed,  as  were  the  Mahominedans;  the 
same  force  is  operating  when  the  nation  is  united  against  a  religion. 
as  were  the  Chinese.     The  impossibility  of  assimilation,  when  this 

fowerful  force  is  working  against  it,  may  be  seen  to-day  in  British 
ndia.  It  is  idle  to  expect  fraternization  among  men  of  diflerent 
races  when  one  considers  the  bare  touch  of  the  other  as  an  inefface- 
able profanation. 

Having  now  briefl}'"  considered  some  of  the  causes  of  non-assimila- 
tion, we  can  better  understand  the  bitter  antagonism  which  it  has    id 
called  forth. 

Even  if  historical  examples  where  wholly  wanting,  it  seems  to  me 
that" the  principle  miglit  be  deduced  a  priori ;  for  the  world  is  full  of 
individual  antagonisms.  The  struggle  for  existence,  the  competition 
for  the  prizes  of  life,  is  continually  impinging  us  one  upon  the  other. 
The  baser  passions  of  our  nature,  envy,  jealousy,  covetousness,  hatred, 
are  constantly  stimulated  by  our  own  failures  or  our  neighbor's  sue 
cesses.  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  with  equanimity  upon  my 
rival  who  has  won,  or  rest  complacently  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  lost.  But  these  individual  repulsions  are  largely  counteracted 
by  individual  attractions.  I  do  not  love  my  competitor;  but  his 
brother  is  my  friend,  or  his  sister  is  my  sweetheart.  This  man  has 
done  me  a  grievous  wrong  ;  but  I  condone  his  fault,  not  out  of  regard 
for  him,  but  out  of  pity  for  his  family,  out  of  symi)athy  for  his  rela- 
tives. Thus  do  the  ramifications  of  our  social  system  protect  us,  one 
against  the  other,  and  unite  us  with  a  bond  elastic  but  strong,  invisi- 
ble but  all-pervading. 

But  race  antagonisms  have  no  such  counteracting  influences.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  prone  to  generalize  the  fault  of  the  individual 
culprit,  and  attach  its  stigma  to  the  whole  nation  to  which  he 
belongs.  A  Chinese  servant  runs  off  with  my  spoons ;  I  hasten  to 
vociferate  that  all  Chinamen  will  steal.  An  Indian  horse  trader  tells 
me  a  falsehood  ;  I  feel  safe  to  say  that  no  Indian  ever  told  the  truth. 
"Worse  than  this,  the  sin  committed  against  me  is  taken  up  by  my 
race  as  a  sin  committed  against  our  whole  family,  and  individual 
crimes  are  thus  catalogued  into  national  grievances.  This  sort  of 
race  hostility  is  materially  strengthened  by  a  large  class  of  men  w;ho 
find  their  principal  scope  for  activity  in  keeping  alive  race  feeling 
and  fostering  race  enmities.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  are  many 
men  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  merge  their  own  per- 
sonalities in  a  great  aggregate.  They  prefer  to  be  fractions  of  a  large 
integer  rather  than  independent  individual  units.  Thus  I  have 
known  people  who  should  be  reckoned  as  Masons  rather  than  as  men, 
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Odd  Fellows  rnther  ban  as  indi vidual^=.     I  l.avo  known  others  who 

—  so  completely  absorbed  and  lost  in  a  church  that  sranelv 
ommis  umbra  remained.  To  them  tlie  communitv  is  evcrv- 
hing,  the  individual  is  nothing.  Insult  them  and  vou  inav  be 
•orgiven,  but  insult  their  sept  and  you  have  committed  aii  unnardon- 
ible  sin.  Lost  in  such  a  generalization,  thev  become  morljidlv  «cn«^i- 
4ve  as  to  the  community's  honor,  fretfullv  irritable  as  to  its  iiriov- 
inces,  and  inordinately  jealous  of  its  rivids  or  competitors  For 
such  small  cattle,  they  are  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

I  may  now  re-state  the  proposition  with  which  I  began  and  give  it 
place  as  the  major  premise  of  my  argument:  Tuo  7ion-assimilath)g 
"aces  cannot  live  together  harmoniouslij  on  tJie  same  soil,  vnless  one  be  in 
',  state  of  servitude  to  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  slavery 
ts  in  this  country  no  longer  possible. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  minor  premise:  The  Caucasian  and 
Mongolian  races  are  non-assimilating  races.  For,  first,  they  arc  sepa- 
L'ated  by  physical  peculiarities  of  the  most  marked  and  distinctive 
3haracter.  The  Chinaman  differs  from  us  in  color,  in  features,  and 
in  size.  His  contact  excites  in  us,  or  at  least  in  most  of  us,  an  uncon- 
jiuerable  repulsion  wliich  it  seeems  to  me  must  ever  prevent  any 
intimate  association  or  miscegenation  of  the  races.  To  this  must  be 
added  that  the  difference  in  physical  peculiarities  makes  the  more 
conspicuous  the  many  and  radical  divergencies  which  otherwise 
8xist.  Second,  the  two  races  are  also  separated  by  a  remarkable 
divergence  in  intellectual  character  and  disposition.  Our  habits  of 
thought  are  so  entirely  different  that  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
ihould  ever  become  reconciled. 

Of  the  European  immigration  which  comes  to  us,  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  races,  and  even  the  Sclavonic  races,  may  be  said  to  have  in 
general  about  the  same  ideal  standard  of  excellence  as  our  own.  As 
a  consequence,  we  have  found  that  they  readily  assimilate  with  us, 
and  their  national  peculiarities  and  race  distinctions  soon  die  out, 
and  in  a  generation  or  two  they  become  completely  Americanized. 
But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  ideal  standard  of  the  Chinaman  is 
constructed  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  His  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  in  many  respects  totally  unlike  ours.  His  views  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  women  are  utterly  repugnant  to  us.  His  hcart- 
lessness  and  inhumanity  toward  the  infirm,  the  feeble,  and  afHicted  of 
his  own  race  shock  every  sensibility  of  our  nature.  He  is  generally 
honest,  it  is  true,  but  the  most  prominent  Chinese  merchant  in  San 
Francisco  admitted  that  his  race  was  honest  simi)ly  because  it  was 
the  best  policy,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Now  a  man  who  is  iionest 
from  the  mere  force  of  logic,  simply  because  honesty  is  generally  the 
best  policy,  must  inevitably  be  dishonest  in  the  exceptional  case 
when  dishonesty  is  the  best  policy.  ,  -,..o 

The  two  races  are  further  separated  by  fundamental  differences  in 
language,  in  dress,  in  customs,  in  habits,  and  social  peculiarities  and 
prejudices.  In  all  these  respects  the  Chinese  differ  from  us  more 
than  any  known  race.  Even  their  virtues  are  not  the  same  as  ours. 
While  they  are  as  a  nation  more  apprehensive  of  danger  tlian  we, 
and  more  selfish  and  cowardly  in  avoiding  it,  in  the  presence  ot 
death  they  display  a  rare  intrepidity  and  yield  up  their  ives  witli  a 
courage  which  we  should  consider  heroic  m  one  ot  ourselves,  i  ley 
excel  us  in  industry  and  economy,  but  they  are  even  more  reckless 
33 
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and  prodigal  when  tliey  choose  to  indulge  themselves.     Those  cd  >"' 
their  amusements  which   are  innocent  seem  to  us  puerile;    those,   * 
which  are  vicious  are  even  more  vicious  and  degradins  tiian  our 
own. 

It  is  notorious  that  women  anil  children  are  regularly  bou^dit  and 
sold  in  the  Chinese  (luartcr  of  8an  Francisco  to-day,  antl  that  young 
girls  are  systematically  imj^ortcd  from  China,  and  held  in  slavery 
for  purposes  of  prostitution,  within  calling  distance  of  the  City  Ilall. 

A  formal  contract  upon  red  paper,  in  which  a  young  Chinese  girl 
was  bound  to  serve  xmih  her  body  a  certain  Chinese  procuress  for  a 
term  of  years,  was  some  time  ago  introduced  in  evidence  in  one  of 
our  Courts  of  justice,  and  having  been  first  proved  and  authenti- 
cated, it  was  translated  under  oath  by  the  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  lion.  Horace  F.  Page,  at  Washington.  By 
the  terms  of  this  instrument,  this  girl  was  indentured  to  serve  as  a 
prostitute,  just  as  formally  and  with  as  much  precision  and  straight- 
forwardness of  language  as  we  might  use  in  apprenticing  a  girl  to  ajkr 
milliner,  and  careful  provision  was  made  that  she  should  serve  aix||g 
additional  time  to  make  up  for  any  sickness  resulting  from  her  pecu- 
liar occui)ation.  It  is  e(iually  notorious  tliat  Chinese  bravocs  can  bo|iot 
readily  hired  at  prices  which  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
considered  as  exorbitant,  who  will  undertake  to  maim,  or  even  kill, 
any  other  Chinaman  obnoxious  to  his  em|doyer.  Murders  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  this  cause,  but 
although  the  perpetrators  may  be  well  known,  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  justice  on  account  of  the  prevailing  fear  that  any  evi- 
dence against  them  will  be  visited  with  severe  and  speedj^  punish- 
ment. 

In  my  professional  experience,  I  have  repeatedly  known  cases 
where  a  Chinese  witness  would  tell  the  truth  to  the  attorney  in  the 
case,  but  utterly  refuse  to  state  it  upon  the  stand.  If  he  is  neverthe- 
less summoned,  and  called  upon  to  testify  in  open  Court,  he  avows 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter. 

Prominent  Chinese  merchants  are  constantly  complaining  that  a 
price  has  been  set  on  their  heads,  and  that  their  lives  are  in  danger 
from  their  own  countrymen,  and  in  or.e  case  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge a  Chinese  merchant  paid  a  special  policeman  ten  dollars  per 
day  for  several  days  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  China  steamer,  to 
go  about  with  him  continually,  and  protect  him  from  these  hired 
assassins.  Even  while  he  was  giving  an  elaborate  supper  at  a  Chi- 
nese restaurant  to  other  merchants,  he  insisted  that  his  guardian 
should  be  at  the  door  and  within  easy  call.  It  was  noticeable  in  this 
case  that  the  Chinaman  was  not  afraid  of  any  personal  attack  from 
his  enemy  himself,  but  rather  from  bravoes  employed  by  that  enemy. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  u])on  this  portion  of  my  subject.  I 
have  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  facts  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge, and  they  can  easily  be  verified.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Summing  them  altogether,  they  simply  amount  to  this:  theC'hina- 
man  has  brought  China  to  America.  Travelers  have  been  enabled 
to  understand  what  that  is. 

A  population  so  dense  as  to  be  overcrowded,  our  Mongolian  immi- 
grants bring  us  all  the  evils  of  overcrowding.  The  Chinaman  in 
America  cannot  comprehend  that  there  is  i)lenty  of  space.  He  has 
formed  a  habit  of  making  him.self  compact  and  economizing  his 
room.     A  hundred  Chinamen  are  quite  content  in  a  house  not  big 
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■noiigh  for  ten  of  our  own  race.  Their  type  of  a  sleeping  chaniher 
s  a  sardine  box  As  a  consequence,  they  have  develoiR.d  all  the 
■vils  euLrendered  by  overcrowding  and  too  close  personal  contact  At 
lome,  labor  is  so  plentiful  that  it  has  lost  some  of  its  value  The 
truggle  to  support  life  is  so  hard  and  so  engrossing  that  it  leaves  no 
ime  to  elevate  or  glorify  it.  Selfishness  rises  to  a  science  Men 
ome  to  disregard  the  pains  and  cares  of  others.  "  Individual  Altru- 
sm  "  is  even  more  unintelligible  to  them  than  it  is  to  us.  On  the 
)tlier  hand,  industry  and  economy  are  e-xalted,  because  the  lack  of 
^hem  means  starvation. 

There  is  nothing  in  their  religion  or  in  their  education  to  counter- 
let  or  ameliorate  these  tendencies.  Their  religion  is  rationalism 
run  to  decay.  Their  education  is  principally  directed  to  forms  and 
ceremonies.  In  fact,  their  civilization  is  .so  ancient  that  it  lias 
become  rotten. 

Thus  the  Chinaman  has  brought  to  us  and  planted  within  our 
border  all  the  vicious  practices  and  evil  tendencies  of  his  home, 
aggravated  somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstance  tliat  he  has  lost 
what  little  restraint  his  home  government  imposed  upon  him,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  restraint  of  ours. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  condition  of  things  might  be  very  greatly 
mproved  by  wise  and  careful  legislation,  and  by  steadfast  and  con- 
scientious teaching.     But  we  are  not  a  nation  of  teachers,  and  there 
are  millions  of  pupils  ready  to  come.    In  the  meantime,  the  deluge. 

Again,  assimilation  is  rendered  more  difficult  in  this  case  by  the 
very  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  in  their  way  a  civili/.ed  and  not  a  bar- 
barous race.  Barbarism  is  much  more  easily  assimilated  to  anrl 
absorbed  in  civilization  than  is  a  divergent  civilization.  For  the 
first  lesson  which  the  barbarian  learns  from  his  contact  with  civili- 
zation is,  that  the  civilized  man  can  do  more  with  less  material  and 
in  less  time  than  he  can  himself.  He  sees  that  civilization  is  an 
advantage.  He  naturally  seeks  to  acquire  it  for  himself,  and  in 
acquiring  it  he  necessarily  assimilates  himself  more  or  less  to  the 
race  from  which  he  learns  it. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  time  when  I  first  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  great  eclijise 
of  the  sun  occurred,  which  vou  all  remember,  I  was  living  at  Austin, 
in  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  had  just  come  out  of  my  house  with  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass  in  mv  hand,  when  I  noticed  a  Shoshone  Indian 
intentlv  looking  up  into  the  sky.  The  day  had  been  very  bright 
Suddenlv  an  invisible  veil  seemed  to  cover  the  sun;  a  lummou.s  pali 
fell  upon  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  softening  the  rugged  (.ut- 
lines  of  the  one  and  dimming  the  long  distances  of  the  other.  Oreat 
vague  shadows  seemed  to  have  dropped  down  into  the  canons  and 
gulches  around  us,  where  it  had  been  dazzlingly  bright  but  a  moment 
before.  Conscious  of  some  great  my.stery,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  the  Indian  stood  with  his  eyes  searching  the  cloudless  sky 
I  handed  him  my  bit  of  smoked  glass  and  motioned  him  to  look  at 
the  sun.  He  did  so,  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  ot  it,  lie 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  said,  "  Whitee  man  heap  sabee.  Continuing 
down  the  street  with  my  bit  of  smoked  glass  still  m  my  hand,  1  hap- 
pened on  a  Chinese  laundryman.  I  offered  him  my  smoked  glass 
and  advised  him  to  look  at  the  sun.  But  John  on  y  grinned  com- 
placently, and  said,  "Up  my  house  got  heap  big  tub  water;  >ou  see 
W  'clip'  heap  better."     I  went  home  and  got  out  my  o^^^^  tub  ot 
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water  and  found  that  John  was  quite  right.  I  could  see  the  "clip" 
a  hcn|>  bettor.  I  have  always  ffltlhat  I  ought  to  luue  passecl  to  Jolin 
the  laurels  I  had  just  undeservedly  received,  and  said  "  ('hinainiiii 
heap  sabee.'  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  iit 
nniny  branches  of  knowledjj;e  the  Chinaman  is  as  far  adviineed  «i8 
we  are.  and  it  is  precisely  because  lie  does  not  need  our  heli>  that  I 
think  him  less  likely  to  ado|>t  our  ways.  ' 

liefore  leaving;  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  desire  to  put  in  evidence  \ 
the  iiistory  of  the  Chinese  in   America,  and  more  particularly  in 
California,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.     We  are  all  tolerably 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  conclusive  on  two  points. 

Fird — We  cannot  and  will  not  assimilate  with  them. 

Stcond — They    have   not   the    remotest   inclination    to  assimilato  {i 
with  us. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  live  harmoniously  topethor  with  the  Chinese, 
the  conclusion  is  sound  that  Chinese  immigration  should  be  pre- 
vented. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  my  argument  is  not  directed  against 
the  coming  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  rather  against  the  vast  hordes 
who  can  be  spared  there  and  who  are  ready  to  come  here.  It  is  not 
the  present  thousands  of  whom  we  complain.  It  is  the  future  mil- 
lions. 

But  I  am  met  here  with  the  argument  that  the  prohibition  of  any 
kind  of  immigration  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  the  immemorial  i)ol- 
icy  of  our  republic,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  noble  and  memorable 
utterances  of  our  fathers. 

I  take  issue  on  both  points. 

It  never  was  the  policy  of  our  republic  to  welcome  to  our  .shores  a 
cla.ss  of  immigrants  who  could  not  or  would  not  assimilate  with  our 
people,  nor  was  it  ever  so  declared.  . 

It  did  so  happen  that  until  the  Chinese  invasion;  the  class  of  immi- 
grants who  came  to  our  shores  were,  with  one  exce])tion,  welcome 
visitors.  They  were  of  races  and  Jiationalities  with  which  we  were.t 
in  perfect  concord  and  with  whom  we  could  readily  assimilate.  We 
needed  them;  they  came,  and  twenty-five  years  after  they  came, 
almost  all  evidence  of  their  foreign  birth  had  disap|>eared.  They 
had  become  thoroughly  assimilated  to  us,  and  amalgamated  with  us, 
and  were  as  much  Americanized  as  if  born  on  the  soil. 

But  there  was  one  exception.  That  exception  was  the  African 
Negro.  His  coming  was  bitterly  regretted  by  every  one  of  our  early 
statesmen  who  ever  spoke  of  it.  If  you  doubt  this,  examine  the 
list  of  members  of  the  African  Colonization  Society.  The  pages 
shine  with  eminent  names.  But  the  negro  did  come,  and  \ye  just 
barely  survived  his  coming.     Is  it  worth  while  to  repeat  the  mistake? 

A  strange  notion  seems  to  have  become  prevalent  in  the  Eastern 
States  that  the  oppo.sition  to  Chinese  immigration  is  mainly  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  generally  more  industrious  and 
economical  than  ourselves.  No  less  distinguished  a  writer  than 
George  W.  Curtis  has  denounced  the  movement  as  a  crusade  against 
the  two  virtues  of  industry  and  economy.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
speeches  made  on  this  coast  may  have  given  color  to  such  an  impu- 
tation. But  its  falsity  is  readily  seen  when  we  consider  that  no  one 
thinks  of  opposing  Scandinavian  immigration,  although  the  Scandi- 
navian is,  as  a  general  rule,  full  as  industrious  and  economical  as 
the  Chinaman.     But  the  Scandivian  is  in  sympathy  with  us.     He 
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cadilv  accepts  oiir  govcrnmen  ,  our  customs,  our  habits,  and  ..ur 
rays  ot  lite.  In  a  iew  years  he  becomes  as  much  of  an  Aim-rican  as 
ourselves,  and  his  devotion  to  our  soil  and  his  attachment  to  our 
institutions  is  as  warm  as  our  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  immigration  of  Malav  pirates  would  be  full 
ns  objectionable  as  the  i)resent  Chinese  imnn-ration,  althou-di  tho 
Malays  have  even  less  industry  and  economv  than  our  cwn  people 
We  want  no  race  which  we  cannot  absorb.  Our  best  immiKrantsare 
those  whose  race  distinctions  are  soonest  obliterated. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  claim,  iiowever,  that  the  opposition  to  Chinese 
immigration  is  not  made  more  bitter  and  intense  among  our  labor- 
ing classes  because  the  coming  of  so  many  Cliinesc  has  a  teiulencv  to 
derange  our  labor  market  and  bring  about  a  reduction  in  wages.'  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  it  did  not  have  this  etfect.  We  do  not 
expect  that  a  laborer  will  look  with  kindly  feelings  upon  the  man 
who  takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of"  his  children,  even  when 
that  man  is  his  friend  or  neighbor.  It  is  difhcult  enough  at  all  times 
to  curb  the  passions  of  men,  who,  while  resisting  a  reduction  in  their 
wages,  see  their  places  taken  by  others  willing  to  work  for  the  i»rice 
they  have  refused.  It  was  not  found  an  easy  task  last  summer  in  tho 
Eastern  States.  But  the  task  is  made  very  much  more  dithcult  when 
the  new  comers  are  unwelcome  strangers,  alien  in  race,  in  color,  in 
creed,  in  customs,  and  in  everything  but  the  power  to  work.  This 
presents  only  another  bar  to  the  assimilation  of  the  two  races,  and 
excites  still  other  and  very  bitter  and  dangerous  antagonisms 
between  them.  It  is  no  argument  to  tell  the  American  laborer  that 
if  he  would  live  as  the  Chinaman  lives  he  might  subsist  <>n  tho 
Chinaman's  wages. 

It  has  taken  the  Chinaman  centuries  to  learn  to  live  on  so  little. 
With  the  lapse  of  time  his  necessities  have  gradually  accommodated 
themselves  to  his  small  earnings,  until  now  very  little  suflices  to  pro- 
cure him  abundance.  He  has  made  a  i)rodigious  .stride  toward  tho 
ideal  ration  of  a  straw  per  day.  Early  education  and  constant  habit 
have  so  led  him  to  practice  the  clo.sest  economy,  that  economy  has 
itself  become  a  habit  and  n.:)  longer  involves  self  denial.  The  world 
about  him  has  graduated  itself  down  to  his  standard.  His  butcher, 
his  baker,  his  candlestick  maker,  his  manufacturer,  his  merchant, 
and  his  common  carrier,  have  reduced  their  iirices  to  suit  his  meas- 
ure. The  doctor  who  attends  his  sick  and  the  priest  who  buries  his 
dead  demand  little  because  he  gets  little.  Labor  can  allbnl  to  be 
cheap  when  everything  else  is  cheap;  but  we  cannot  expect  labor 
to  be  cheap  when  evervthing  else  is  dear. 

The  Chinaman  is  what  he  is  because  of  China;  the  American  is 
wliat  he  is  because  of  America.  Under  the  circumstances  there  can- 
not be  a  fair  competition  between  them.  You  cannot  give  the 
American  laborer  a  long  line  of  Chinese  ancestors.  You  cannot  give 
liim  hereditary  tendencies  and  tastes,  and  instincts  and  canabilities 
which  his  birth  never  entitled  him  to.  You  cannot  make  him  over 
on  the  Mongolian  ])attern,  and  give  him  a  Chinese  education. 

The  truthis,  we  have  taught  each  other  habits  that  arc  ex|)ensivc. 
AVe  have  led  each  other  to  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  nromoto 
schools  and  educate  children,  to  contribute  to  churches  and  give  to 
hosi)itals,to  eat  clean  food  and  wear  clean  clothes.  We  have  encour- 
aged each  other  to  think  that  overcrowding  leads  to  immorality,  tliat 
plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  are  necessaries  ot  lile,  that  our  old  and 
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inlirin  must  be  i>ro{)erly  careil  lor  and  kindly  treated.  Sickness 
compels  exjicnsive  pliysicians,  nurses  and  medicines,  and  death, 
brings  an  exnensive  funeral.  Our  habits,  customs,  and  system  of 
life  are  modeled  upon  this  standard,  and  it  is  imnossiblc  to  change 
it  at  once.  I'ntil  it  is  changed,  the  Chinaman  will  always  beat  us  in 
a  competition  where  the  fruual  iiahits  he  learned  in  China  arc  pitted 
against  the  habits  we  learned  in  America.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  no  more  surprising  that  a  Chinaman  can  live  cheaper  than  an 
American  than  it  is  that  a  horse  can. 

But  is  it  worth  while  to  change  our  system?  While  there  may  be 
many  defects  in  it,  still  does  it  not,  upon  the  whole,  work  better  than 
any  system  we  know  of?  Sujjpose  that  we  had  an  immigration  of 
one  hundred  million  of  Chinamen,  suppose  that  their  industry  and 
economy  were  applied  to  our  land  and  every  acre  beneficiated  to  its 
utmost,  suppose  that  our  productions  were  magnified  until  the  pos- 
sible height  was  reached,  what  then?  Measured  by  acres,  we  should 
be  much  better  ofi'  than  we  are  now:  but,  measured  by  men,  should 
we  be  any  better  off?  Measured  by  the  i)eace,  prosperity,  contented- 
ness,  cheerfulness,  hapi^iness  of  our  people,  should  we  have  made 
any  progress?     I  think  not. 

But  1  am  asked  how  can  this  immigration  be  checked?  The  power 
to  regulate  commerce  resides  in  the  National  Congress.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  treaty  with  China  in  which  the  right  to  come 
here  has  been  granted  to  her  peoi)le.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  just  decided  that  no  State  possesses  the  power  of 
interfering  with  this  immigration.     All  this  is  true. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  tlie  National  Congress  will 
not  do  us  justice.  Perhaps  their  refusal  to  help  us — I  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  have  as  yet  refused — is  because  they  do  not  yet 
understand  our  grievance.  There  are  many  among  ourselves  who 
are  still  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration.  It  has  even  been  asserted, 
and  prominent  men  and  journals  in  the  East  have  repeated  it,  that 
the  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  in  California  is  confined  to  a 
few  demagogues  and  discontented  communists.  As  long  as  this  is 
believed  there  is  little  hope  of  anything  being  done. 

I  therefore  make  this  suggestion :  Let  the  Legislature  of  California, 
at  their  next  session,  provide  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  on  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration,  at  a 
general  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  Let  them  request  the 
Legislatures  of  the  other  Pacific  States  to  adopt  a  similar  measure. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  vote  would  result  in  a  showing 
of  at  least  ten  to  one  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration. 

Then  let  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  Congress,  armed  with  these  credentials,  say  to  their  brethren  in 
the  East:  "  The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  so  far  the  only 
people  exposed  to  Chinese  immigration.  They  are  strongly  and  bit- 
terly opposed  to  it.  This  vote  is  conclusive  on  that  point.  They 
now  call  upon  you  for  relief.  If  they  are  wrong  you  can  easily  prove 
it.  The  treaty  with  China  provides  that  the  Chinese  may  enter  all 
our  ports,  while  we  are  restricted  to  five  of  theirs.  Make  this  restric- 
tion mutual.  Amend  the  treaty,  and  confine  the  Chinese  to  the 
Atlantic  ports.  If  this  immigration  suits  you,  you  are  welcome  to 
it." 

The  proposal  seems  to  me  a  fair  one. 
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"CAUCASION  VS.  MONGOLIAN." 


By  H.  N.  CLEMENT,  a  Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar. 


CHAPTER     I. 
AEE    THE    CHINESE   IX    CALIFORNIA   A    BENEFIT   OK  AN    INJURY   TO    US? 

The  population  of  California  is  composed  mainly  of  two  races,  and 
its  inci'case  arises  from  two  sources: 

1.  The  immigration  of  "Caucasians"  from  the  east. 

2.  Tlie  influx  of  "Mongolians"  from  the  west. 

The  two  races  meet  in  California  for  the  first  time  since  tlie  "Star 
of  Empire"  started  on  her  celebrated  "westward  way."  Tlic  five 
thousand  years  intervening  since  the  separation  of  "Shem"  and 
"Japheth,"  two  of  the  original  "three  brothers"  who  "came  over," 
has  served  to  bring  about  a  total  estrangement  between  tlicir  descend- 
ants. The  sons  of  "Shem"  find  no  fellowship  with  the  sons  of 
"  Japheth."  The  sons  of  "  Japheth  "  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  sons  of  "Shem." 

AVhile  the  plodding  "Shem"  was  content  to  settle  down  in  Asia 
and  occupy  the  old  homestead,  the  enterprising  "Japlieth,"  antici- 
pating tl'.e  advice  of  our  modern  i\Ir.  Greeley,  concluded  to  "go 
Avest."  He  left  Asia  to  settle  in  luirope.  Still  later,  w])ile  the  sons 
of  "Shem  "  were  wasting  their  time  and  money  erecting  the  "great 
Avail"  to  shut  themselves  in  from  the  "outside  heatljcn,"  the  ever- 
restless  sons  of  "Japheth,"  following  the  example  of  their  father, 
were  still  "going  west,"  navigating  unknown  seas  in  search  of  other 
continents  to  occupy.  They  were  rewarded  for  their  searcli ;  and  by 
"right  of- discovery""  and  "occupancy,"  are  in  tlie  lawful  possession 
of  America.  Having  discovered  and  occupied  this  continent,  and 
circumnavigated  the' globe  in  search  of  others,  they  are  seized  with 
an  insane  desire  to  revisit  the  old  homestead.  Fatal  wish.  I'  iiuling 
it  surrounded  by  the  harmless  old  "Chinese  wall,"  they  hatter  it 
down,  but  from  out  the  breach  swarm  one  iiundred  and  fifty  tliou- 
sand  of  the  three  hundred  millions  of  over-crowded  humanity 
within,  Avho  threaten  to  overrun  us.  In  vam  we  oppose  them,  mal- 
treat them,  persecute  them.    Still  they  come.  •     ,.  i- 

We  hnd  by  our  twentv-Hvc  years'  acquaintance  with  them  n^Lali- 
fornia,  that'the  sluggish,  plodding,  changeless  life  of  'bhem  and 
his  descendants  in  Asia,  has  shai)ed  their  characters,  fixed  licir 
habits,  stunted  their  growth,  limited  their  capacities,  crysla  lizcd 
their  "civilization,"  and  determined  their  race,  and  we  call  tlicm 
"Mongolians." 
34 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  active,  enterprising,  rovinp:  lifi^ 
and  c'on(|iUM'ing  sj)irit  of  "Jaj»lieth"  and  his  dcscondants  has  gene- 
rated a  "civilization"  and  a  "race"  of  men  Inghcr,  nobler,  and' 
urandt'r  than  that  of  the  "Mongolian,"  and  we  have  been  called 
(though  erroneously)  "  Caucasians." 

C't>niitaring  our  achievements  in  government,  science,  art,  and  lit- 
erature with  the  achievements  of  the  "Mongolians,"  we  find  our 
"  Caucasian  "  civilization  inhnitely  superior  to  theirs.  "  Caucasian" 
civilization  is  ])rogressive.  "Mongolian"  is  stationary.  "Cauca- 
sian "  life  is  growth.  "  Mongolian  "  decay.  "  Caucasian  "  science  has 
pronounced  its  edict  against  the  "  Mongolian  " — classing  him  with: 
those  races  afflicted  with  that  most  fatal  of  diseases,  "arrested  devel- 
opment.'^ Like  the  North  American  Indian,  our  scientist,  Professor 
Gunning,  says  ''  The  Chinaman  must  die.'' 

But  for  the  present,  at  least,  he  is  here,  an  exceedingly  "live 
corpse,"  in  the  full  possession  of  those  qualities  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father — plodding,  patience,  and  docility — peculiarly  fitting 
him  for  what  are  sometimes  called  "  menial  "  pursuits ;  and,  coupled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  not  unfitting  him  for  some 
departments  reciuiring  deftness  and  skill. 

The  conflicting  rights,  prejudices,  and  interests  of  these  two  races 
in  California  constitute  the  "Chinese  Problem" — a  problem  which 
may  be  solved  by  answering  the  three  following  questions : 

1.  Are  the  Chinese  in  California  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  us? 

2.  If  an  injury,  have  we  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  require  those 
who  are  here  to  leave  the  country,  or  prevent  the  landing  of  others 
who  may  desire  to  come? 

3.  If  we  have  such  legal  or  moral  right,  how  can  we  enforce  it? 
1.  Are  the  CJiinese  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  this  State  f    If  an  injury, 

wherein  and  to  what  extent?  Are  they  a  radical  and  incurable 
injury?  or,  are  the\'  merely  an  inconvenience  to  certain  classes  of 
society?  Whom  do  they  benefit  and  whom  do  they  injure?  Is  there 
such  an  incompatibility  between  the  two  races  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  live  together  as  one  nation  and  as  one  people?  If 
so,  what  constitutes  the  "  incompatibility?" 

These  are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all.  There  are  conflicting  opinions  among  intelligent  people  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  to  whether  the  Chinese  are  not  in  reality  a  benefit  instead 
of  an  injury.  To  state  a  proposition  fairly  is  sometimes  equivalent 
to  answering  it.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  in  this  circular  to  a 
fair  statement  of  what  I  think  is  the  true  issue  between  the  two 
races  on  the  question  of  "benefit"  or  "injury." 

This  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  :  , 

As  citizens  they  are  peaceable,  industrious,  and  sober.  | 

As  laborers  they  are  patient,  faithful,  and  cleanly. 

What  is  the  matter  with  them  then  ?  What  is  the  objection  to 
them  ? 

I  have  attempted  to  scrutinize  closely  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  them,  and  I  find  they  are  all  traceable  to  two 
sources,  viz.: 

1.  Thej'  do  not  come  as  immigrants  seeking  homes  among  us. 

2.  That  during  their  twenty-five  years'  coming  and  going  they 
have  never  brought  their  families. 

1.  TTie  Chinaman  as  an  immigrant. — The  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand male  Chinese  of  California  are  an  ever-dissolving  mass.    To-day 
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uxury  upon  their  earnings  here-a  standing  advertisement  for 
3thers  to  come  and  do  likewise.  Tliev  do  not  come  here  to  e^^cai.e 
oppression  but  to  make  money.  Tlieir  attachment  for  the"fl(-4- 
)ots  ot  China  is  stronger  than  their  love  of  tlie  "manna  "  of  lih- 
erty.  As  soon  as  they  earn  suthcient  to  maintain  themselves  decentlv 
they  return  to  their  native  land  with  no  sorrow  or  regrets— haviiig 
formed  ??o  attachments  during  their  stay  among  us.  The  C'himnnan 
is,  therefore,  not  an  immif/rant  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  does 
not  come  here  to  seek  a  home. 

2.  The  Chinaman  as  a  man  of  family.— With  us  the  family  is  not 
only  the  most  sacred  of  our  relationships,  but  is  also  the  'unit  of 
our  nationality.  Each  family  constitutes  a  little  republic.  A  col- 
lection of  families  constitutes  the  State.  A  collection  of  States,  the 
nation.  The  nation  is  a  collection  of  families.  The  "family  rela- 
tion" is,  therefore,  among  our  race  sacredly  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  government.  Society  has  been  organized  with  reference 
to  it.  Commerce,  laws,  trades,  and  values  are  created  and  a(lji(f<ted 
with  reference  to  the  "  family  relation."  Wages  are  regulated  with 
reference  to  it.  The  assumption  that  every  man  among  us  is  to  have 
a  family  and  a  home  enters  into  all  our  calculations. 

Judging  from  wdiat  we  have  seen  of  the  Chinese  in  America,  they 
either  care  but  little  for  their  families,  or  they  have  none  at  all.  It 
is  certainly  fair  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  as'  generally  recognize 
the  sacredness  of  the  relation  as  we  do. 

No  argument  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  prove  that  two  distinct 
species  of  "  civilization,"  one  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  family 
relation,  the  other  upon  a  regulated  system  of  prostitution,  cannot 
exist  side  by  side. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  status  of  the  Chinese  in  California  is 
not  such  as  to  recommend  them  to  our  favor  sinless  they  are  an  absolute 
benefit  to  us  in  some  way. 

Wherein  are  the  Chinese  a  benefit  ?    It  is  claimed  for  them  : 

1.  That  they  will  work  cheaper  than  the  American  laborer. 

2.  That  they  are  more  patient  and  easily  managed  than  the  Ameri- 
can laborer. 

1.  The  Chinaman  as  a  cheap  laborer.— To  the  employer  in  search  of  a 
cheapmanual  laborer  the  Chinaman  is  a  "benefit;"  for  it  is  a  conceded 
fact  that  his  five  thousand  years'  residence  in  Asia,  crowded  together 
with  his  three  hundred  million  fellow  "Mongolians,"  has  taught  him 
how  to  live  upon  the  least  possible  amount  of  air  and  food.  He  finds 
no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  underbidding  the  "Caucasian  "  laborer  who 
has  contracted  the  "lordly"  habit  of  "subsisting  his  family  upon 
meat,  vegetables,  and  wheat  bread,"  and  "providing  separate  rooms 
for  his  grown  up  children  of  different  sexes."  If  ''cheap  labor  is  an 
over-ruling  benefit,  then  Chinamen  are  a  "blessing." 

2.  The  Chinaman  as  a  patient,  docile  laborer.— To  the  employer  \ylio 
1^  in  search  of  a  patient,  plodding,  docile  laborer,  theClunaman  is  a 
veritable  "  blessing."  Our  educated  American  laborer  is  not,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  most  patient  manual  laborer.^^  He  is  seldom 
content  to  remain  one.  His  ambition,  spirit,  "  metal,  are  Irequentl v 
impelling  him  to  get  out  of  it  and  find  something  more  congenial. 
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Our  Chinaman  is,  however,  perfectly  content  with  his  lot,  and  seldom 
has  any  aspirations. 

The  question  is,  then,  is  it  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  intelligent 
American  laborer  that  this  docile  son  of  "iShem,"  who  is  willing 
do  all  the  "menial"  labor, should  be  encouraged,  and  thus  leave  hinai 
to  |)ursuits  more  congenial  to  him  and  more  worthy  of  him  ? 

This  brings  us  to  a  subject  about  which   there  has  been  muc 
uncertainty  and  wrong  thinking. 

Docs  education  and  culture  cause  a  distaste  for  labor?  Is  it  tru^ 
that  there  must  always  be  two  classes  of  society  ?  Is  a  state  of  society 
])ossible  in  which  (as  we  say)  "one  man  will  be  as  good  as  another?^' 
\{  education  causes  us  to  despise  labor,  then  our  school  system  is  s 
mistake.  If  our  school  .'system  is  a  mistake,  then  republican  govern-* 
ment  is  a  mistake,  for  republican  government  is  founded  upon  th« 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  intelligence  is  only  gained  by  educa- 
tion. I  claim,  however,  that  education  doesnot  unlit  men  for  what  we 
wrongly  term  "  menial "  labor.  It  docs  make  men  more  fastidious  ag 
to  their  associations;  more  tenacious  of  their  rights;  more  sensitive  to  J 
oppression  ;  quick  to  resent  an  insult  or  an  injury  from  an  employer.  ^^ 
An  educated  American  laborer  will  work  as  faithfully  as  any  man 
for  an  em[)loyer  who  treats  him  as  an  equal  a\ul  not  as  an  inferior, 
but  he  will  not  stand  abuse  or  oppression.  The  European  laborer, 
accustomed  in  the  more  aristocratic  forms  of  government  to  dom 
ineering  abuse  and  tyranny,  has  been  conquered  into  greater  docility; 
but  our  educated  American  laborer,  who  has  heard  read  every  fourth 
of  July  of  his  life  the  enunciation  that  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
will  not  brook  abuse  from  his  employer.  No  man  thinks  of  "  boss- 
ing" his  banker,  his  physician,  or  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  yet 
they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  his  bookkeeper,  his  black- 
smith, or  his  cook.  In  other  words,  what  we  term  "  menial  "  labor  is 
not  menial  at  all  when  done  for  those  we  love  or  by  those  whom  we  f"^ 
respect.  A  wife  may  do  the  housework  and  yet  retain  her  husband's  pf^i 
love.  Why  should  his  housekeeper  not  be  respected  who  does  the 
same  work?  A  man  may  saw  his  own  wood,  and  take  care  of  his 
own  horse,  and  yet  be  respected ;  why  should  the  man  he  employs  to 
do  it  for  him  be  less  respected  or  treated  with  less  respect.  The  term 
"menial  "  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  a  former  age,  having  no  appli- 
cation to  a  state  of  society  founded  on  the  basis  of  "equality  between 
man  and  man."  The  term  "servant  "was  generously  dropped  by 
our  New  England  ancestors,  and  the  word  "help"  introduced  as 
implving  the  perfect  equality  of  the  emplover  and  the  laborer  who 
"help.s." 

If  our  American  laborer  has  an  ambition  to  get  out  of  a  lower  and 
go  into  a  higher  employment,  is  that  to  his  discredit?  Have  we  not 
always  pointed  to  that  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  our  supe- 
riority ?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of  our  race  that  we  should  introduce  a 
race  of  patient,  plodding,  unambitious  laborers  who  do  not  aspire? 

If  our  American  laborer  is  defiant  against  oppression  and  sensi- 
tive to  insult,  is  it  not  a  source  of  pride  to  us  who  are  of  his  blood? 
Is  it  to  our  interest  to  introduce  a  race  of  laborers  who  have  not 
sufficient  spirit  to  resent  injury  or  defy  oppression  ? 

J  am  forced  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
fiicts,  that  the  Chinese  in  California  are  no  benefit  to  us,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  an  injury  and  a  curse. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

f  CHINESE    CHEAP    LABOR— WILL   THE   QUESTION   UEGULATK   ITSELF? 


Oiir! 


"The  Chinese  problem  is  not  a  question  of  conflict  of  races  and 
;ivilizations,  says  the  reader,  criticizino;  the  last  cluintcr  ''It  is  -i 
)roljlcin  of  political  economy— a  question  of  dollars  and  cents- 
lit  tn  vhich  will,  it  let  alone,  regulate  itself  by  the  law  of  'demand  and 
lupply.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  'competition'  will  linallv  adiust 
ill  i)resent  inconveniences." 
Such  is  the  cold,  calculating,  commercial  spirit  of  political  econ- 
joven  Jmy,  which,  taking  things  as  they  are,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
m\\  liuman  symi)athy,  but  deals  simply  with  the  law  of  ad)ustments 
educt  The  frigid  philosophy  of  my  friend  amounts  to  this:  "The  Chiiia- 
iiatit  men  do  not  injure  me.  If  they  hurt  you  it  is  your  grievance,  and 
ifio?8  Qot  mine."  I  admit,  that  commencing  at  the  intellectual  tip-top  of 
livei  pur  society— upon  that  "elevated  plateau"  where  our  statesmen, 
jioyei  judges,  scholars,  and  literati  are  presumed  to  dwell,  and  from  thence 
villi)!  descending  through  the  various  grades  of  society  until  we  arrive  at 
lenof  the  very  bottom,  where  the  slavery -styled  "  mud-sills,"  whom  we  now 
honorably  term  "laboring  men,"  vegetate,  we  find  absolutely  none  of 
doin  these  several  classes  complaining  of  being  hurt,  except  the' laboring 
men;  and  they  claim  that  their  grievances  arise  wholly  from  the 
operation  of  my  friend's  law  of  "  competition  "  and  "demand  and 
supply."  It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  a  constant  and  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  cheap  labor;  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  Chinese  in  this  country  are  abundantly  able  to  compete  with  our 
American  laborers  to  "supply"  this  "demand."  If  we  leave  out  of 
the  question  all  considerations  of  race  and  civilization,  and  try  the 
issue  upon  the  well  settled  rules  of  political  economy,  I  am  not  so 
sure,  even  then,  out  that  we  shall  find  that  ''cheap  labor"  as  such  is  a 
curse  to  any  country,  even  from  a  dollar  and  cent  standpoint. 

It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  well  established  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy, that  the  effect  of  an  over-supply  of  labor  is  to  lessen  wages,  and 
that  tlie  effect  of  low  wages  is  to  cause  investments  of  capital. 

How  is  it  that  low  wages  cause  investments  of  capital  ?  By  call- 
ing into  existence  enterprises  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  cheap 
labor. 

Are  enterprises  which  are  called  into  existence  because  labor  is 
cheap  advantageous  to  any  country?  I  say,  no.  Any  enterprise 
that  depends  for  its  existence  upon  procuring  cheap  labor  must  neces- 
sarily exist  upon  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  laborer  unless  he 
is  a  laborer  belonging  to  an  inferior  race.  Brassey,  in  his  "Work  and 
Wages,"  tells  us  that  before  the  railway  cau.sed  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labor  in  India,  the  wages  of  the  common  laborer  were 
from  four  pence  to  four  and  a  half  pence  a  day.  The  demand  raised 
wages  considerably,  but  even  then  the  coolies  were  not  paid  more 
than  six  pence  a  day.  Why?  "Because,"  he  says  these  wages 
more  than  sufficed  to  supplv  all  their  wants.  Their  food  consists  ot 
two  pounds  of  rice  a  day  mixed  with  a  little  curry,  and  the  cost  ot 
this  was  only  one  shilling  a  week.  For  one  shilling  and  six  pence 
they  can  live  in  comparative  luxury."  ,    ,  ,,  .    r 

It  is  also  one  of  the  laws  of  political  economy  that  the  co.s/'^  o  pro- 
vision is  an  essential  element  in  determining  the  wages  ot  the  laborer, 
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but  this  law  does  not  apply  with  any  great  force  to  the  Chinese 
kihorcrs,  with  whom  it  is  no  luirdship  to  snhsist  on  two  pounds  of] 
rice  a  day.  Adam  .Smith  says:  "Tlie  standard  of  comfort  wliichw;'^' 
the  working  classes  are  content  to  adopt  lias  a  most  material  influ- 
ence in  determining  these  wages."  A  remarkahle  instance  of  this 
was  at  Beyrout.  Ever}'  inhabitant  was  taxed  twenty-five  dollars  a 
year  for  the  supi)ly  of  water.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  this  taxation 
the  wages  of  the  common  laborers  there  are  sixty  cents  a  day  instead 
of  twenty-five  cents  as  before.  At  Sireund  the  rate  of  wages  of  the 
common  laborer  will  only  admit  of  his  having  meat  food  once  a  iitf 
"Week,  and  yet  the  manufacturers  are  not  making  mone3^ 

Is  it  not  a  crime  against  humanity  to  carry  on  industries  so 
unadapted  to  a  country  as  to  require  such  deprivations  on  the  i^art 
of  the  laborer? 

In  Russia  the  wages  of  men  are  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a 
day,  and  of  women  only  twelve  cents  a  day.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? From  abject  poverty  the  women  are  compelled  to  share 
unceasingly  in  the  outdoor  labors  of  the  men.  The  infant  mortality 
in  Russia  is  appalling.  The  peasant  women  of  Russia  give  birth  to 
their  offsi^ring  under  circumstances  equally  perilous  to  the  life  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  Their  confinement  takes  place  in  a  barn  or 
stable.  They  have  no  medical  attendance,  and  in  three  days  at  the 
utmost  they  are  once  more  employed  in  the  hard  field  labor. 

In  Hungary,  where  wages  are  equally  Ioav,  the  struggle  for  life  is 
so  severe  that  every  child,  the  moment  it  can  add  the  smallest  frac- 
tion to  the  earnings  of  the  family,  is  sent  into  the  field.  Thus 
"cheap  labor,"  in  every  country  and  in  every  clime,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  coolies,  means  poverty,  deprivation,  and  suffering. 

"  But,"  says  my  friend,  "  if  the  Chinese  can  afford  to  work  for  one 
dollar  a  day,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  calling  into  existence  enter- 
prises which  would  not  have  been  started  but  for  their  cheap  labor, 
are  they  not  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community,  in  helping  to  develop 
and  build  up  the  country?  " 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  a  great  deal  upon  what  our 
idea  is  "of  the  first  duty  of  man." 

To  the  political  economist  the  great  ultimatum  of  life  is  to  manu- 
facture, export,  and  build  up  the  country. 

To  the  social  scientist  the  first  object  of  man  is  to  improve  his 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition. 

If  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  man  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  goods  manufactured  and  exported,  then  I  should  say,  let 
us  sacrifice  everything  else  to  the  exportation  of  goods. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  to  export  goods  it  is  nec- 
essary that  one  class  of  the  community  shall  subsist  upon  two  pounds 
of  rice  a  day,  and  live  in  ignorance,  then  I  should  say,  let  us  either 
not  manufacture  at  all,  or  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
such  things  as,  by  reason  of  our  peculiar  facilities,  we  can  produce 
and  export  without  exacting  from  the  laboring  men  such  depriva- 
tions. 

America  cannot  compete  with  England  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  because  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  here ;  but  England  cannot 
compete  with  America  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  wood. 
Why?  Because  wood  we  have,  and  they  have  not.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  we  are  equally  endowed,  but  wages  are  lower  by  one- 
half  there  than  here,  and  consequently  they  can  underbid  us. 
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In  light  hardAvare,  however,  such  as  hoes,  spades,  rakis,  axe>^   etc- 
_  e  can  underbid  England,  and  are  to-day  exporting  t..  countric^  that 
jay  but  one-lourth  the  wages  that  we  pay.     \Vhv?     Because  of  our 
mproved  machinery. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  question  of  manufa.-turiug  and 
exporting  is  not  one  dependent  alone  upon  clicai.  labor,  but  also 
iapon  natural  facilities. 

"  Finally,"  exclaims  my  friend,  "can  the  Chinese  be  said  to  be  in 
competition'  with  American  laborers,  when  the  industries  in  whicli 
they  are  employed  would  never  have  been  started  but  for  their 
presence  as  cheap  laborers?" 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  A.  Lusk  &  Co.,  who  ship  immense  quantities 
of  fruit  to  the  Eastern  States.  Theirs  is  not  an  isolated  case.  l>ut  it 
will  serve  as  an  illustration.  I  go  to  Santa  Clara,  and  iind  that  all 
their  picking,  packing,  cutting,  and  drying  is  done  by  ( 'hinamen.  I 
naturally  ask,  "  Why  do  you  employ  Chinese  instead  Of  wliite  labor- 
ers?" They  answer,  "  It  would  be  impossible.  We  could  not  ship 
a  car  load  of  fruit  East  if  it  had  to  be  picked  and  packed  by  white 
laborers."  "Why?"  I  ask.  "  Because,"  they  reply,  "a  white  man 
who  lives  with  his  family,  and  has  to  support  them,  cannot  w^rk  for 
a  dollar  a  day." 

Query !  Is  it  more  important  that  A.  Lusk  cfe  Co.  shall  be  able,  by 
means  of  cheap  labor,  to  export  fruit,  than  that  there  shall  grow  up 
in  our  midst  a  system  of  cheap  labor  or  "serfdom?" 

I  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  the  one  thousand  Chinese  employed, 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  A.  Lusk  &  Co., are  not  in  dired  "competi- 
tion "  with  white  -labor,  and  that  if  there  were  no  Chinese  laborers 
the  business  of  shipping  fruit  would  cease;  and  yet  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  same  cheap  laborers  are  quietly  and  yet 
universally  usurping  all  departments  of  manual  labor.  In  other 
words,  if  one  class  of  enterprises  subsists  upon  cheap  labor,  is  it  not 
madness  to  suppose  that  another  class,  side  by  side  with  them,  will 
pay  high  wages  ? 

I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  deny  that  the  whole  object  of  life,  or 
that  the  whole  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  is  deneiident  upon 
the  ability  to  produce  and  export  something,  especially  if  by  doing 
so  it  is  necessarv  to  introduce  a  distinct  class  of  cheap  laborers. 

I  deny,  also,  that  it  is  any  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
to  see  it  rapidly  developing  its  resources.  A  country  ought  to 
improve  as  fast  and  no  faster  than  the  wants  of  the  people  reouire. 
The  improvements  ought  to  keep  pace  and  only  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population. 

We  have  heard  of  the  mushroom  growth  of  cities,  and  we  have 
seen  them  prematurely  decay.  It  would  have  been  better  liad  they 
never  been  built.  •  .^i  1 

We  have  heard  of  counties  and  States  imposing  upon  themselves 
taxes  to  pay  bonds  issued  to  aid  in  the  construction  ot  railroads  l)uilt 
before  they  were  needed.  .  ^       . 

Peru  is"  to-day  in  bankruptcy,  from  attempting  to  buiLl  up  a 
country,"  instead  of  letting  the  country  develop  itselt  as  its  wants 

required.  . ,       ■       1  •     j     uu 

Japan  is  hopelessly  in  debt,  on  account  of  having  been  seized  with 
a  mania  to  "build  up  the  country"  by  constructing  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  canals,  which,  when  built,  were  found  as  superfluous  as 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  a  Hottentot. 
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To   build   .c:reat   railroads,   establish    manufactories,  erect  grand^ 
liotcls  ior  inhabitants  yet  unborn,'  are  all  enterprises  calculated  to 
improve  and  "  build  up  a  country,"  but  they  pjenerally  result  in  bank<^ 
ruptcy  to  those  who  engage  in  them,  and  in  hard  times  to  the  com- 
mon people. 

We  in  California  have  been  able  to  carry  forward  these  greatentei^ 
j>rises  successfully,  and  without  disaster  to  our  capitalists,  but  i 
iloing  so  we  have  unknowingly  organized  an  industrial  system  utterly 
at  variance  with  that  system  of  educated  Idhor  upon  which  our  very 
government  is  founded. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  con- 
centrating ca|)ital  as  distril)Uting  it.  The  jiolicy  of  cheap  labor  is  a 
policy  of  .concentration,  and  as  such  I  oppose  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OUR   "moral"    as     distinguished     from    our   "  legal '^    RIGHTS     A3 
AGAINST    THE     CHINESE. 

Assuming  (as  having  been  abundantly  proven)  that  the  Chinese  in 
California  are  an  injury  and  a  curse  to  us,  the  question  naturally 
arises: 

Have  we  any  moral  or  legal  rigid  to  rid  ourselves  of  those  who  are 
here,  and  prevent  others  from  coming  j^ 

In  speaking  in  tiiis  chapter  of  our  rights  as  against  the  Chinese,  I 
want  also  to  be  understood  as  recognizing  our  duty  toward  them; 
for  every  right  has  a  corresponding  "duty."  The  old  New  England 
divines  used  to  subdivide  their  sermons  into  separate  heads.  Like 
Kapoleon  in  his  Italian  campaign,  who  contrived  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  squads  and  thus  conquered  them  in  detail,  those  old  gospel  sol- 
dier's sought,  by  discussing  and  proving  one  proposition  at  a  time, 
to  conquer  the  devil  in  detail.  I  propose  to  follow  their  example  in 
discussing  this  subject. 

1.  What  is  the  diiference  between  ''  moral  "  and  "  legal  "  rights? 

2.  Have  we  any  "moral"  right  to  require  the  Chinese  in  California 
to. leave  the  country,  and  prevent  others  from  coming? 

3.  Have  we  any  "  legal  "  right  to  do  s'o  ? 

1.  Tlie  distinction  between  moral  and  legal  rights  is  illustrated  by 
Bob  Inger.soll's  noted  definition  of  liberty.  "  Liberty,"  said  the  great 
"  liberalist,"  "  is  the  right  to  do  right,  and  the  right  to  think  right  or 
think  wrong."  A  legal  right  is  like  the  liberty  of  "  doing  right " — 
limited  in  its  scope,  while  a  moral  right  is  like  the  liberty  of  "  think- 
ing right  or  thinking  wrong" — imjdying  a  wider  scope  of  choice  or 
duty.  A  legal  right  is  always  founded  upon  either  a  law  or  a  con- 
tract, expressed  or  implied.  A  moral  right  (as  Grotius  tells  us)  is 
that  law  audible  in  the  voice  of  conscience,  enjoining  some  actions 
and  forbidding  others.  We  are  legaUij  bound  to  protect  the  lives 
and  the  propei'ty  of  the  Chinese  in  California,  because  we  have  so 
stipulated  in  our  treaty  with  them,  and  also  because  we  are  bound 
by  our  laws  to  protect  every  man  who  dwells  among  us,  without 
reference  to  his  nativity.  We  are  morally  bound  to  protect  the  Chi- 
nese in  California  because   (according  to   their  great  philosopher, 
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Confucius,  and  our  later,  but  more  insi-irod,  Man  of  Calik-c-i  it  i 
uiir  duty  to  'do  unto  others  as  we  would  likewise  iiavo  them  do'unt. 
u<.       In  short,  a  legal  riftht  is  one  given  hy  j-cme  law,  eustom    o 
a-reement,  while  a  moral  right  or  duty  is  that  resting  upon  everv 
man  to  do  right  because  it  is  right. 

■_'.  Have  ice  any  moral  right  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  Chinese^  What 
did  Conlucius  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  mean  when  they  said-  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  vou."  The  diseii.les  of 
C  unfucius  meet  the  followers  of  Jesus  on  the  shores  of  the  I'aeifie 
(  »ne  must  give  way  to  the  other.  Who  is  to  determine  between  thorn'' 
How  is  the  "Golden  Rule"  to  be  applied  to  the  aflairs  of  the  "CJoldeii 
(.ate?"^ 

Edmund  Burke  speaks  of  certain  instances  in  liistorv  at  which 
morality  is  perplexed,"  and  "reason  is  staggered."  But'Channing, 
whose  moral  perceptions  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Burkes 
political  sagacity,  said,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  slavery :  "  There  are 
grand  fundamental  principles  which  shine  with  tlicir  own  light, 
which  approve  themselves  to  the  reason,  conscience  and  heart,  and 
■which  have  gathered  strength  and  sanctity  from  the  experience  of 
nations  and  individuals  through  all  ages.  Morality  may  sometimes 
be  turned  into  rant  and  romance,  but  dutg  is  aluai/s  practieahle." 

Selecting  a  few  of  these  plain  rules  of  right  and  duty,  let  us  try  our 
case  by  them.  It  is  our  moral  duty  to  "  feed  the  hungry  "  if  by  so  doing 
we  do  not  take  the  bread  from  our  own  children  who  are  starving.  It  is 
our  moral  duty  to  "cleanse  the  leper,"  but  not  to  invite  him  into  our 
houses  to  communicate  the  disease  to  our  children.  It  is  our  moral 
duty  to  civilize  the  Chinese,  if  by  so  doing  Ave  do  not  uncivilize  our- 
selves. So,  it  is  our  moral  right  to  invite  to  our  homes  and  firesides 
only  such  as  are  pure  and  uin'igiit  in  character."  It  is  our  moral 
right  to  defend  ourselves  from  impending  danger. 

Our  fathers  had  the  moral  right  to  organize,  and  we  to  perpetuate, 
a  republican  government  founded. upon  the  declaration  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  They  had  also  a  moral  right,  in  order  that 
this  should  not  remain  a  mere  declaration,  to  inaugurate,  and  we  to 
maintain,  a  sj^stem  of  common  schools,  in  which  the  children  of  all 
wdio  should  join  us  could  be  educated.  In  order  that  there  should  be 
the  largest  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  they  had  a  right  to  make  it 
a  fundamental  law  that  there  should  be  "no  abridgment  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  And  finally,  in  order  to  still 
further  protect  the  equal  rights  of  all.  we  had  the  moral  right  to  make 
it  a  fundamental  law  that^ there  should  be  "no  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime."  All  these 
things  our  fathers  had  a  moral  right  to  do,  and  did  do. 

Here  then  is  a  government— peculiarly  a  poor  man's  government— 
founded  upon  the  equality  of  men,  and  recognizing  the  digmty  oj  labor. 
The  experiment  has  proved  immensely  i)opular.  The  artisan  rom 
England  came  to  join  us,  and  brought  his  family,  the  laborer  h-om 
Ireland,  the  farmer  from  Germany,  the  lumberman  from  Norway, 
the  wine-grower  from  France,  and  even  the  "Merchant  of  \  emce, 
all  came,  bringing  their  families.  While  the  father  labored  in  the 
field  or  shop,  the  mother  did  the  housework  and  the  children  went 
to  school.  Thus,  we  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  prosperous  nation. 
A  nation  of  fVimilies.     One  laborer  to  every  five,  inhabitants. 

Suddenly  we  became  aware  of  a  secret,  silent  influence  among  us 
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at  variance  with  this  state  of  things.  A  nation  of  Mongolians,  whd 
for  ages  have  boen  enjoyinp;  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleoj),  awake  to  a; 
reali/ation  of  the  iinineiise  advantages  of  this  country  as  a  place  to 
accumulate  a  fortune.  They  come  not  as  the  JCnglisli,  Norwegians, 
CJermans,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  with  their  families,  to  stay  and  i)artake 
of  the  advantages  of  a  free  government,  but  they  come  simply  as 
laborers.  Their  diet  is  two  i)Ounds  of  rice  a  day  and  a  little  tea, 
costing  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents.  The  diet  of  the  Norwegian  with 
his  family  of  five,  the  German  with  his  family  of  six,  and  the  Irish- 
nnin  with  his  family  of  ten,  consisting  of  meat,  vegetables,  wheat 
bread,  and  coifee,  costs  at  least  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a 
day.  Five  Chinamen  will  thus  live  as  cheap  as  one  European 
family.  F'ive  Chinamen  will  do  as  much  manual  labor  as  five 
European  laborers  with  their  families  to  maintain.  AVhat  is  the 
result?  The  Chinaman,  who  can  afford  to  live  cheaply,  can  ailbrd 
to  work  cheaply,  and  he  therefore  finds  emjjloyment.  The  Euroi)ean 
laborer  with  his  family  has  cither  to  work  for  a  dollar  a  day,  and 
deprive  his  family  of  education  and  the  comforts  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  or  emigrate. 

FJUicr  the  European  or  the  Asiatic  immigration  must  cease. 

The  word  has  even  now  already  gone  forth,  through  myriads  of 
letters  and  publications,  that  "  California  is  no  place  for  a  poor  man." 
Taking  cognizance  of  these  facts,  what  is  the  moral  duty  of  our  gov- 
ernment, whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  our  institutions,  our  civilization, 
and  our  pcoi)lc?    To  issue  the  following  brief  but  plain 


ADDRESS 


To  the  August  Sovereign  of  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  through  CJiih  Kang 
and  Su}i  Cilia  Ka,  his  Envoys  Extraordinary . • 

Gknti.kmex:  In  article  five  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  you  on 
the  twenty-eigth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  the 
following  language  occurs:  "  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable 
right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and 
subjects  respectively  from  one  country  to  the  other  for  purposes  of 
curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  j)ermanent  residents."  At  the  time  this  treaty 
was  made  we  supposed  that  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  for 
both  nations  and  both  people  to  have  the  full  privilege  of  migrating 
and  emigrating  respectively  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  for 
"  the  puri)Oses  of  tirade,  or  as  permanent  residents."  But  we  have 
found  by  experience  that  your  subjects  do  not  come  here  for  the  pur- 
poses of  "trade,"  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term,  nor  as  bona 
fide  "  permanent  residents,"  but  that  they  come  simply  as  laborers,  to 
compete  with  our  native  American  laborers,  and  with  those  from 
European  countries,  who  are  here  as  bona  fide  permanent  residents, 
with  their  families.  We  have  found  your  subjects  peaceable,  quiet, 
and  onlerly,  but  morality  .seems  to  be  a  virtue  entirely  unknown 
and  disregiirded  among  them.  We  are  a  nation  of  families.  Your 
subjects  do  not  bring  their  families  here,  nor  seem  to  regard  the  fam- 
ily relation  as  at  alTbinding.  Our  government  is  founded  upon  the 
.sacredness  of  the  family  relation,  and  upon  the  idea  that  every  man 
shall  have  a  family  and  a  home.     Thus,  in  this  country  and  under 
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oiir  system  of  government,  there  is  one  laborer  to  every  fice  inhabitnuts 
The  Avages  ol  hibor  here  are  reguUited  and  adjiis^tcd' upon  the  idea 
and  tlie  jiractice  which  prevails  that  the  earnings  of  the  father  slmll 
educate  the  children,  so  that  the  children,  even  of  the  poorest  lal)orer 
may  not  be  forced  to  toil  during  their  youth,  but  shall  enjoy  the 
])leasures  and  opportunities  of  childhood  in  jireparing  for  citizen- 
ship in  this  great  republic.  Your  subjects  interfere  with  this  sys- 
tem ot  labor,  for  their  wants  are  not  only  fewer  than  the  wants" of 
(lur  citizens,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  all  the  necessities  of 
uur  civilization,  but,  having  no  families,  they  can  alford  to,  and  do, 
work  chca])er  than  our  laborers,  who  have  families.  Tiie  result  is, 
therefore,  that  there  is  growing  up  among  us  a  separate  and  distinct 
(lass  of  laborers  of  inferior  caste.  Our  government  was  founde«l  fur 
the  very  purpose  of  establishing  equality  among  men,  upon  the  basis 
of  education  and  intelligence,  and  of  prevcntinfj  caste.  Your  subjects 
do  not  conform  to  our  customs,  respect  our  system  of  morals,  nor 
adopt  our  civilization.  We  therefore  notify  you  that,  while  we  shall 
]>rotect  all  Chinese  subjects  at  present  residing  in  America,  and  hope 
to  continue  our  hitherto  pleasant  and  mutually  ])rotitable  business 
relations  under  our  various  treaties,  nevertheless  you  will  i)lease  take 
notice  that  from  and  after  this  date  you  may  regard  section  five  of  said 
treaty  as  stricken  out  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  we  do  not  desire 
to  be  bound  by  it  any  further,  but  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  reference  to  a  new  adjustment  of  the  personal  relations 
of  the  two  governments. 

[Signed]:  WM.  M.  EVARTS, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Is  there  anything  unreasonable,  unjust,  or  untrue  in  the  foregoing 
address,  or  is  there  anything  in  it  in  violation  of  the  golden  rule? 
'•  Xo,"  says  the  reader,  "  but  have  we  any  legal  right  to  send  such  an 
address  ?"     We  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OUR    "legal"    rights    as    AGAIXST    the    CHINESE    UNDER    THE    RULES 
OF    INTERNATIONAL    L.VW. 

1.  The  Chinese  are  upon  ns.    How  can  we  get  rid  of  them? 

2.  The  Chinese  are  coming.     How  can  we  stop  them? 

These  are  the  all-important  questions  of  to-day  among  those  who 
believe  that  the  Chinamen  are  a  curse  to  this  republic.  How  to  remove 
the  "curse"  without  violating  the  rights  of  the  "accursed  —how  to 
protect  "civilization"  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  ot  the 
"  barbarians  "—how  to  shield  republican  government  and  yet  teach 
empires  the  superior  virtue  of  moderation— these  are  the  problems 
presented  to  us  by  the  "gods"  for  solution.  ^  he  task  is  worthy  the 
liighest  efforts  of  "  the  best  government  on  earth. 

1.  The  Chinamen  who  are  here.  Part  of  them  came  without  leave 
The  remainder  came  by  our  express  permission.  1  hey  are  now  all 
alike  under  the  legal  protection  of  our  treaty.  No  fact  is  better 
attested  than  that  none  of  them  expect  to  remain.      Ihey  do  not 
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marry  our  sisters  or  our  daughters  (can  this  be  our  objection  to 
them?)  nor  do  tlicy  bring  their  wives  -vvitii  them — consequently  they  ,|»< 
have  no  chihh'cn.  The  problem  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  them  is, 
tlierei'ore,  not  so  mucli  a  legal  as  a  social  one,  which  will  solve  itself 
by  the  nnich  coveted  assistance  of  emigration  and  death.  The 
immediate  hegira  of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  of 
them  would  cause  a  shock  to  the  social  and  business  fabric  of  this  i 
State,  which  would  probably  prove  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  j 
gradual  thinning  out  of  those  who  are  here,  and  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  a  law  preventing  the  landing  of  others,  would  tend  to  a 
constantly  accelerated  return  of  society  to  its  normal  American  con- 
dition. Whether  an  emergency  could  arise  which  would  give  us  a 
right  to  require  them  to  leave  the  country,  we  shall  see  further  along. 
2.  Tlie  Chinese  ivJio  arc  coming.  How  can  we  sto})  them?  Have 
we  any  right  to  close  our  doors  against  one  nation  and  open  them  to 
another?  Has  a  nation  the  same  right  to  invite  to  its  shores  only 
such  as  it  may  desire  to  come,  that  an  individual  has  to  invite  to  his 
home  only  such  as  he  may  desire  to  see  ?  Has  the  Caucasian  race 
(so-called)  any  better  right  to  occupy  this  country  than  the  Mongo- 
lian ?  Is  it  true,  as  enunciated  in  the  Burlingame  treaty  Avith  China, 
that  "  we  recognize  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home?" 
Have  we  any  right  to  annul  that  treaty? 

•  It  is  the  province  of  international  law  to  furnish  rules  by  which 
these  questions  can  be  answered.  Any  strictly  legal  right  which  we 
may  have  to  stop  Chinese  immigration  must  therefore  be  limited : 

1.  To  such  remedies  as  we  may  be  entitled  under  the  law  of 
nations. 

2.  To  such  treaties  as  we  may  have  made  with  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  by  the  provisions  of  which  we  are  bound  until  such 
treaty  is  legally  annulled. 

I. — OUR   RIGHTS   UNDER   THE   LAW   OF   NATIONS. 

Writers  on  international  law  lay  down  the  following  as  the  abso- 
lute rights  common  to  all  nations: 

1.  Tlie  right  of  self-preservation. 

2.  The  right  of  every  nation  to  its  independence. 

3.  The  right  of  the  least  nation  to  be  equal  to  the  greatest. 

4.  The  right  of  every  nation  to  the  sole  possession,  of  its  domains. 
1.   The  right  of  Hclf-jwcservaiion.     The  first  great  fundamental  right 

of  every  nation  is  to  maintain  its  own  existence.  "Self-preserva- 
tion" is  thus  not  only  "  the  first  law  of  nature,"  but  the  first  law  of 
nations. 

In  W^heaton's  International  Law^  (p.  81)  the  rule  is  thus  laid  doAvn: 
"  Of  the  absolute  international  rights  of  States,  that  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest  is  the  right  of  self-preservation." 

What  is  involved  in  this  right  of  self-preservation?  What  is  the 
limit  beyond  which  nations  cannot  go  to  maintain  their  existence? 

This  question  is  answered  by  Twiss  in  his  most  admirable  work  on 
the  hiw  of  nations.  He  says:  "A  nation  is  mistress  of  her  own 
actions  as  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the  rights  of  other  nations." 

(P-  13.) 

Would  it  be  trespassing  upon  the  absolute  rights  of  China  to  forbid 
the  landing  of  Chinese  subjects  upon  these  shores?  It  is  gravely 
asserted  that  the  Chinese  are  a  worn-out,  barren,  and  inferior  race. 
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Like  a  field  that  has  yielded  its  harvests  and 


,  J^^^^^y:  development  hm  been  avYei<kd.     We  can- 

iint  help  them  up.  Phey  are  pulling  us  down.  The  poisonous 
\v(  .rnis  ot  death  that  are  gnawing  at  their  vitals  have  already  fastened 
uion  our  youth.  The  races  are  immiscible.  Thev  endau'^er  the  verv 
rxKtence  of  our  republic.  The  Chinese  Empire  is  not  m  jeoi)ardv 
Ji  IS  the  American  Republic  that  is  in  danger.  .Such  are  the  charges 
pivferred  against  these  most  peaceful  invaders. 

We  have  seen  that  the  right  of  self-preservation  among  equal  iude- 
fHitdent  nations  finds  its  limit  only  in  the  confines  of  the  absolute 
ri-hts  of  other  nations.  Has  this  right  the  same  limit  as  against 
inferior  and  decaying  races?  I  answer,  no !  It  is  a  part  of  om-  his- 
tnry  that  the  absolute  rights  of  the  North  American  Indian  cannot 
be  measured  by  those  of  tlie  superior  race. 

Chancellor  Kent  says:  "The  Indians  are  considered  merely  as 
occupants  to  be  protected  while  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the 
lands."     (Kent's  Commentaries,  p.  258.) 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  distinctly  acknowledged  the  superior  rights 
of  the  superior  race.  "Conquest,"  he  says,  "gives  a  title  which  the 
j Courts  of  the  conqueror  cannot  deny.  Although  we  do  not  mean  to 
I  engage  in  the  defense  of  those  principles  which  Europeans  liave 
denied  to  Indian  titles,  they  may,  we  think,  find  some  excuse,  if  not 
justification,  in  the  character  and  habits  of  tlie  j)eople  whose  rights  have 
'been  wrested  from  themf     (Johnson  vs.  Alclntosh,  8  Wheaton,  p.  588.) 

It  is  by  virtue  of  this  right  of  self-preservation  that  avc  quell  insur- 
rections within  and  drive  away  invaders  from  without.  It  is  by  vir- 
tue of  this  sacred  principle  that  Ave  regulate  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens  and  limit  the  rights  of  foreigners.  If  we  have  a  right  to  say 
to  the  higlily  educated  and  enlightened  subject  of  a  European  mon- 
archy, "You  shall  not  become  a  citizen  of  this  republic  until  you 
have  attested  j'Our  worthiness  by  a  residenceof  five  years  among  us," 
have  we  not  a  greater  right  to  say  to  the  half-civilized  subject  from 
Asia,  "  You  shcdl  not  come  at  allf"  If  we  had  a  right  to  invade  the 
land  of  the  red  man  and  say  to  him,  "Make  way  for  civilization!" 
have  w^e  not  also  a  right  (in  case  an  emergency  should  arise,  making 
it  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  our  own  people)  to 
say  even  to  the  j)ecLceful  Chinese  barbarians  luho  are  among  ns,  "Go  thy 
wav  !     Let  us  occupv  this  land?  " 

Yattel  lavs  down  the  broad  doctrine  that  "a  nation  has  a  right  to 
do  everything  that  can  secure  it  from  threatening  danger,  and  to  keep 
at  a  distance  whatever  is  capable  of  causing  its  ruin."  (Law  of 
Nations,  p.  64.) 

In  short,  this  doctrine  of  self-preservation,  as  recognized  and  prac- 
ticed among  nations,  resolves  itself,  after  all,  into  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  The  conflict  of  the  two 
races  in  California  has  so  far  only  been  a  question  of  a  survival  of 
the  cheapest.  If  the  conflict  should  at  any  time  assume  a  higher 
form,  can  anv  one  question  the  issue?  •  i  ,    i 

2.  The  right  of  China  to  her  independence  is  m  no  sense  violated 
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by  our  <loiiyin<:  to  Chinese  subjects  an   unlimited  ri;;bt  ot"  innnigra 
tion  to  tliese  shores. 

3.  The  ripht  of  cqualitij  iunonp:  nations  is  like  the  ri^ht  of  c(|uality 
in  this  re|)ublie  between  the  rieh  and  the  |)Oor,  the  intellectual  and    ^:' 
the  uncultivated — not  an  actual,  but  a  theoretical  right.     Not  a  social, 
but  a  political  eciuality.     Anions  nations  it  is  not  even  a  political 
right. 

Twiss  in  his  Law  of  Nations  remarks  that  "  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
her  dependencies  on  the  Barl)ary  Coast  are  not  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  enlightened  States  of  Europe."  The  same  author  says  (p. 
224):  "The  civilized  States  of  Europe  and  America  in  making 
treaties  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  with  (he  Kinjxror  of  China  have 
made  an  exception  in  not  permitting  their  subjects  to  be  subjected  to 
the  laws  of  those  countries."  (See  also  Daines  rs.  Hale,  1  McArthur 
(U.  S.),  p.  86.) 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  American  residents  in  China  are  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  China,  while  Chinese  subjects  in  America  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  say 
that  semi-civilized  nations  are  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  civil- 
ized nations. 

4.  The  right  of  every  nation  to  its  domains,  is  that  right  arising 
from  discovery,  occui)ancy,  and  })osse.ssion,  and  so  far  as  our  rights 
against  China  depend  upon  it,  supports  and  strengthens  any  claims 
we  may  have  to  stop  Chinese  immigration,  or  to  remove  those  who 
are  here  in  case  our  national  existence  should  become  imperiled  by 
their  presence  among  us. 


II. — OUR   TREATY    RELATIONS    WITH    CHINA.  jjf^ 

Have  we  a  right  to  annul  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  Bur- 
lingame  Treaty  with  China,  permitting  the  unlimited  immigration 
of  Chinese  subjects  to  this  country?  I  answer,  yes! — for  the  three 
best  reasons  known  to  a  lawyer,  viz.:  First,  on  principle;  second,  on 
precedent;  and  third,  on  authority. 

1.  Principle.  Any  treaty  which  threatens  the  existence  of  a  nation, 
endangers  its  institutions,  or  is  at  variance  witii  the  principles  upon 
■which  it  is  founded,  may  be  annulled.  To  maintain  otherwise  would 
place  every  nation  signing  a  treaty  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

Vattel  (Law  of  Nations,  p.  259)  says:  "Though  a  simple  injury  or 
disadvantage  in  a  treaty  is  not  sufficient  to  render  it  invalid,  the  case 
is  not  the  same  Avith  tho.se  inconveniences  that  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the 
State." 

Gardiner  (in  his  Institutes  of  American  International  Law.s,  p.  538,) 
says:  "Treaties,  to  be  valid,  must  be  equitable  and  right  in  their 
bearing  iqjon  the  j^eople  of  the  treaty-making  powers." 

Grotius,  the  great  founder  of  interiuitional  law,  says:  "The 
natural  law  by  which  every  nation  is  bound  to  maintain  its  own 
existence,  is  not  abdicated  by  treatij." 

2.  Precedent.  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  seventh,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-eight  (Statutes  at  Large,  p.  578),  all  treaties 
between  France  and  the  United  States  are  declared  null  and  void, 
and  "no  longer  obligatory  on  the  government  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

3.  Author itij.     In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
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case  of  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,"  (reported  in  11  Walla. .-.  p.  t.iu  i  the 
Court  say:  Notwithstanding  treaties  are  declared  bv  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  a  part  of  the  supreme  law,  yet  an  Act  of  OonRrc^^  passed 
subsequent  to  a  treaty,  may  have  the  effect  to  abro-Mte  it  '  If  the 
subject  matter  of  the  act  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress, the  Courts  must  eniorce  tiie  enactment  as  the  latest  exprc«*sion 
ol  the  legislative  will,  and  leave  the  (luestion  of  international  obli- 
[gations,  arising  out  oi  the  tnf, -actions  of  the  treaty,  to  he  sdtUd  hij  the 
'executive  department." 

'  The  whole  doctrine  is  discussed  fully  and  ablv  bv  Judge  Curtis  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  of  Massachusetts.  lie  says:  "I  think  it 
imijossible  to  maintain  that  under  our  Constitution  the  President 
and  Senate  exclusively  possess  the  power  to  modify  or  repeal  a  law 
found  in  a  treaty.  If  this  were  so,  inasmuch  as  they  can  change  or 
abrogate  one  treaty  only  by  making  another  inconsistent  with  the 
first,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  act  at  all  to  that 
eflect  without  the  consent  of  some  foreign  government.  That  the 
Constitution  was  designed  to  place  our  country  in  this  helple.<s  con- 
dition, is  a  supposition  wholly  inadmissible.  It  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  necessities  of  a  nation,  bat  negatived  hy  the  express 
words  of  the  Constitution.  That  gives  to  Congress,  in  so  many  words, 
power  to  declare  ivar — an  act  which  ipso  facto  repeals  all  treaties 
inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  that 
the  only  method  of  escape  from  a  treaty  is  by  the  consent  of  the  other 
party  to  it,  or  a  declaration  of  war.  To  refuse  to  execute  a  treaty  for 
reasons  wliich  approve  themselves  to  the  conscientious  judgment  of 
a  nation,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity;  but  the  power  to  do  so  is  a 
prerogative  of  which  no  nation  can  be  deprived  without  deeply  affect- 
ing its  independence.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
dei)rived  their  government  of  this  power  I  do  not  believe."  (Fay 
et  cd.  vs.  Morton,  2  Curtis,  p.  459.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  rules  of  international  buy,  as 
recognized  and  adopted  by  civilized  nations,  we  have  the  legal  right 
to  abrogate  treaties  whenever  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  nation  is 
at  stake — of  ivJi/icli  we  mmt  and  can  be  the  only  judge,  and  that  Con- 
gress has  the  full  ))ower  at  any  time  to  declare  any  and  all  treaties 
null  and  void.  Under  these  circumstances  what  is  our  remedy? 
We  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    REMEDY. 

In  the  opening  chapter  I  stated  that  the  Chinese  problem  might 
be  solved  by  answering  the  three  following  questions: 

1.  Are  the  Chinese  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  us?  _ 

2.  If  an  injury,  have  we  any  moral  or  legal  right  to  require  those 
who  are  here  to  leave  the  country  and  prevent  the  landing  of  otiiers 
who  should  desire  to  come?  c         uo 

3.  If  we  have  such  legal  or  moral  right,  how  can  we  enforce  it  -; 
Without  for  a  moment  presuming  that  I  liave  answered  the  first 

two  of  the  above  questions,  I  have  neverthe  ess  attempted  to  do  so 
fairly,  and  am  now  brought  to  the  third,  which  involves  the  remedy. 
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It  always  was,  and  it  always  will  be,  easier  to  discover  an  evil  than 
to  devise  a  remedy;  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  eriticise 
than  to  perform,  to  preach  than  to  i)raetiee. 

It  was  eomi)aratively  easy  to  convince  ns  that  slavery  was  the 
"snin  of  all  villainies,"  but  we  went  to  war  before  we  could  a.nree 
upon  the  method  of  abolishin.i^  it.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  our  civil 
scrvic'e,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  rewardmt^  party  "  workers," 
has  resulted  in  ^iviui^  us  an  infamously  corrupt  uovcrnment.  an<l  yet 
President  Hayes  ami  Carl  Scliurz  ww  lindinjj;  it  exceedin<ily  dillicult 
to  substitute  a  better  system  in  the  i)lace  of  the  old  one,  whirh  shall 
yet  be  in  accordance  with  our  republican  ideas. 

So  it  is  with  this  Chinese  (picstion.  We  are  pretty  <rcncrally  con- 
vinced that  the  Chinese  influx  must  be  stopped;  but  while  it  is  to  U9;j 
purely  a  local  grievance,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  national  (/xcstion,  and?, 
the  disposal  of  it  involves  the  action  of  that  ponderous  entity  known 
as  the  "General  Government."  The  ada^e  that  "large  bodies  move 
slowly"  ai)plies  with  ])eculiar  force  to  the  "  atfi^irs  of  State."  In  the 
meantime  many  of  our  "jiatriots"  are  becoming  impatient  at  the 
delay,  and  have  suggested  that  as  we  arc  God's  favored  people,  and 
this  is  the  "promised  land,"  and  the  Chinese  are  without  doubt  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  "  Canaanites,"  it  might  be  just  as  well  to 
solve  the  problem  by  exterminating  them  at  once  under  the  authority 
of  the  ''higJicr  law."  But  we  are  generally  agreed  that  these  men  are 
radicals. 

The  anti-Chinese  party  of  California  (comprising,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  State)  is  divided,  as  was  the 
great  Republican  party  of  the  North,  into  two  wings,  viz.:  the  radi- 
cals and  the  conservatives.  The  remedies  proposed  by  these  respective 
wings  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  so  characteristic  and  so 
peculiar  as  to  constitute 

A   REMARKABLE   PARALLEL. 

The  radicals  of  the  Republican  party  (the  abolitionists)  were  a 
constant  eye-sore  to  it  from  first  to  last.  Their  defiant  and  uncom- 
promising attitude  toward  the  slaveholder,  and  their  bold  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  being  "a  league  with  Satan  and  a  covenant 
Avith  hell,"  were  a  never-ending  source  of  trouble  and  perplexity  to 
the  conservatives.  So  the  radical  element  of  the  anti-Chinese  party 
in  California,  by  their  incendiary  utterances  and  their  cruel  treat- 
ment'of  the  innocent  Chinese  in  our  midst,  are  con.stantly  injuring 
the  cause  by  arousing  sympathy  for  the  Chinese  among  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  against  them.  The  conservative  wing  of  the 
Republican  party  was  always  careful  to  avow  that  the  only  object  of 
the  party  was  to  "confine  slavery  within  the  limits  where  it  then 
existed."  But  the  radicals,  not  satisfied  with  this,  demanded  that 
the  .slaves  should  be  set  free.  So  in  California  the  anti-Chinese  con- 
servatives declare  themselves  .satisfied  with  the  adoption  of  measures 
tending  to  stop  Chinese  immigration,  but  the  radicals  avow  that  they 
will  never  rest  until  even  those  who  are  here  are  ordered  to  go  home, 
that  the  curse  may  be  entirely  removed.  The  conservatives  of  the 
Republican  party  never  failed  to  disavow  any  intention  of  "inter- 
fering with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States;"  but  both  radicals 
and  conservatives  have  since  well  nigh  canonized  poor  old  John 
Brown  for  violating  the  party  platform  and  opening  the  war  at  Har- 
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5ers  Ferry  whereby  he  became  a  martyr  to  the  cau-..  ..i  uvvi\um 
Ihe  anti-Chmese  conservatives  of  California  arc  the  stan.linL'  pro- 
tectors of  the  inoffensive  Mongolians  among  us,  but  overv  moment 
ot  delay  by  the  General  Government  in  granting  the  (le<ire<l  relief 
against  Chinese  immigration  will  intensify  the  fear  that  some  erazy 
John  Brown,  or  infamous  Wilkes  Booth,  mav  arise  from  among  the 
radicals  in  Caliiornia,  to  commence  the  "blood-letting,"  whieh  wa 
declared  by  Senator  Tooml)s,  of  Georgia,  to  be  neeessarv  to  solve  th 
slavery  problem  at  the  South. 


e 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  AND  THE  ANTI-CIIINESE 

RADICALS. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  parallel  between  the  respective  wings 
of  the  two  parties  above  mentioned  does  not  extend  to  their  merits, 
but  only  to  the  characteristic  similarity  of  their  demands  and  the 
possible  results  arising  from  a  delay  or  denial  of  relief.  The  radicals 
of  the  Republican  jiarty  were  the  champions  of  human  rights.  The 
radicals  of  the  anti-Chinese  party  care  nothing  f(^r  the  right.s  of  the 
Chinamen.  They  seek  simply  self-protection  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  radicals  of  the  Republican  party  acted  purely 
and  solely  from  sympathy  for  the  oppressed.  They  had  nothing 
personally  to  gain  by  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  The  anti-Chinese 
radicals  are  prompted  not  by  philanthro]\v,  but  by  a  perfectly  justi- 
fiable selfishness.  The  radicals  of  the  Republican  party  constituted 
and  included  no  lessapowerthan  thecelebrated  cliqueof  Boston  lid  rati 
from  whom  we  then  received  and  still  receive  our  best  American  litera- 
ture. They  saturated  that  literature  with  their  anti-slavery  ideas 
then  as  much  as  they  do  to-day  with  the  evolution  theory.  Tiie 
anti-Chinese  radicals  do  not  include  among  their  numbers  our 
scholars  or  our  philanthropists.  They  are  unfortunate  in  possessing 
mostly  those  who  were  never  distinguished  as  the  champions  of 
human  rights. 

THE    DANGERS   OF    RADICALISM. 

But  the  danger  of  rashness  and  bloodshed  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
anti-Chinese  party  in  California.  There  can  be  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  serious  danger  may  be  apprehended  unless  Congress  grants 
relief  very  soon.  These  mighty  "revival  meetings,"  these  midnight 
conclaves,  these  secret  anti-Coolie  clubs,  addressed  by  ranting  orators 
of  a  desperate  and  irresponsible  class;  what  do  they  mean?  Are 
they  schools  for  exercising  and  inculcating  patience?  Do  they  spend 
their  time  in  the  calm  discussion  of  ])ropositions  and  measures  tor 
practical  legislation?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  are  they  not  rather  schools 
for  exciting  the  passions  and  arousing  the  frenzy  which  engenders 
riot,  lawlessness  and  bloodshed?  From  these  secret  midnight  con- 
claves grew  the  conspiracy  and  massacre  of  Chico  in  comparison  to 
which,  a  similar  conspiracy  in  San  Francisco  ^yould  be  as  the  ocean 
to  the  rivulet.  If  the  sympathies  of  men  could  be  aroused  or  the 
enslaved  and  down-trodden  negro  race  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leaa 
them  into  so  dangerous  and  desperate  an  enterprise  a.s  t  uit  inaugu- 
rated at  Harper's  Ferry,  is  it  beyond  the  range  ot  possibilities  that  a 
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morbid  sense  of  injury,  incited  by  constant  recitals  of  wrongs  suffered 
and  privations  endured  by  the  poor  of  our  own  race,  by  reason  of  th( 
jtresene-e  and  competition  of  a  non-assimilatin^f  race,  may  lead  tc 
conspiracies  most  damnable  and  massacre  most  foul?  IIow  oftei| 
lias  our  blood  boiled  at  witnessing  the  treatment  these  strangeri 
receive  at  tiie  hands  of  our  grown-up  hoodlums  in  the  street?  l] 
men  will  brutally  maltreat  an  inoffensive  being  in  broad  daylight, 
what  will  they  not  do  at  midniglit?  These,  however,  are  the  radi^ 
cals. 

THE   RADICALS   AND   CONSERVATIVES — WHICH  WILL   SUCCEED? 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  tliat  we  have  made  a  perhapi 
arbitrary  distinction  between  those  who  desire  to  stop  Ciiinese  imnii-j 
gration  and  those  who  go  farther  and  demand  the  absolute  removal 
of  all  the  Chinese  among  us — designating  the  former  conservatives  and 
the  latter  radicals.  This  distinction,  as  we  have  seen,  was  strongly 
marked  in  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  lias  characterized  all  good 
political  movements.  It  therefore  becomes  important  for  us  to 
know  wliicJi  icill  i^rohahly  succeed.  We  can  only  judge  of  the 
probabilities.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  if  the  Southern 
States  had  been  content  to  let  slavery  be  limited  to  the  States  where 
it  existed,  the  conservative  element  of  the  Republican  party  would 
have  been  satisfied,  and  the  war  would  have  been  averted.  Or  if 
the  slaveholders  would  have  agreed  to  some  gradual  system  of  eman- 
cipation, the  conservative  Republicans  would  have  consented  to 
.some  method  of  compensation,  and  tlie  abolitionists  would  have 
been  quieted.  But  the  South  absolutely  refused  negotiations  or  limi- 
tations, and  insisted  on  taking  their  slaves  anywhere  and  every- 
where. The  consequence  was  that  the  abolitionists  became  impatient 
of  dela}',  and  the  John  Brown  raid  hurried  on  the  conflict.  I  gather 
the  same  general  truth  from  many  pages  of  history.  If  George  III 
had  not  been  so  pig-headed  we  might  to-da}'  have  been  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Colonies  asked  for  representation — not  separa- 
tion ;  failing  to  obtain  representation,  they  demanded  separation. 
The  Third  Estate  would  have  gladly  made  peace  with  Louis 
XVI  and  the  nobles  of  France  for  a  tithe  of  the  rights  they  after- 
wards demanded  and  obtained.  If  Charles  I  had  yielded  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  English  people  in  the  beginning,  he  would  not  have 
lost  his  head,  and  Cromwell's  ten  years'  "  reign  of  terror  "  would  have 
been  averted. 

The  lesson  from  these  events  is  that  every  day's  denial  of  a  just 
demand  by  any  government  r/ivcs  strength  to  the  radiccd  element  to 
make  still  other  demands ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  saj^  that  if  the  Gen- 
eral Government  at  Washington  should  remain  deaf  to  our  entreat- 
ies for  a  remedy  against  Chinese  immigration,  and  should  persistently 
foist  upon  us  a  race  and  a  people  with  whom  we  do  not  associate  and 
cannot  assimilate,  the  time  probably  would  come  when  we  should 
all  become  radicals,  and  follow  the  example  of  the  Southern  States.  If, 
however,  the  remedy  we  seek  is  granted  by  the  pa.ssage  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  forbidding  the  landing  or  importation  in  any  form  of  Chi- 
nese immigrants  into  the  United  States,  tlie  radicals  would  be  quieted, 
the  Chinese  who  are  here  could  remain  in  peace,  and  tlie  thinning 
out  process  would  begin,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
societv  would  return  to  its  normal  co'ndition. 
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1.  Let  us  adopt  an  honest,  straightforward  policy  with  China  As 
)ur  great  Sunmer  once  said,  "  It  is  always  safe  to  do  right  "  Let  the 
Emperor  of  China  know  m  plain  terms  that  his  subjects  are  unwel- 
^,ome  guests,  and  that  our  citizens  do  not  want  them  here  He  will 
espect  us  tor  such  conduct,  far  more  than  the  i)assa<re  of  siu-h  a  1-iw 
s  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Page— limiting  the  number  to  W  landed 

from  each  ship— lor  this  is  a  mere  technical  wav  of  avoiding  tiio 
treaty. 

2.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  complicating  our  "  friendly  " 
and  "commercial"  relations  with  China,  and  perhaps  with  Kn<dand 
by  an  abrupt  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  Go  and  learn  of  England' 
thou  timid  coward.  Read  England's  first  treaty  witli  China.  It  reads 
like  a  treaty  between  the  conquered  and  tlie\'onqueror.  England 
did  not  sue  for  their  good  will.  We  care  not  for  their  "  friend.ship." 
Nations  do  not  treat  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of  friendship.  If 
our  merchants  will  pay  the  Chinese  as  much  for  their  tea  and  rice  as 
English  merchants,  never  fear  but  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  it. 
If  the  Chinese  want  our  silver  dollars  and  our  breadstufis,  they  will 
buy  them.  This  idea  of  a  sentimental  friendly  relation  is  airbosh. 
We  have  heard  enough  of  that  between  the  North  and  .South.  Some  of 
our  Northern  people  have  never  quite  become  reconciled  to  the  idea 
that  the  Southern  newspapers  and  statesmen  receive  our  overtures 
as  a  matter  of  right  instead  of  as  a  matter  of  grace — seeming  to  forget 
that  our  relations  are  purely  legal,  and  the  question  of /cr///?// has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  AVe  need  a  few  British  diplomats  and  a  little 
more  British  spirit  in  this  nation.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  place 
ourselves  under  the  protection  of  Bismarck  or  some  "  power"  which 
will  command  the  respect  of  other  nations. 

3.  In  order  to  move  Congress,  let  us  exercise  the  right  of  petition, 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let  every 
county  and  town  of  the  Pacific  Coast  procure  the  name  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  favor  of  excluding  Chinese  immigrants. 

4.  Enlighten  public  sentiment'in  the  East.  Let  them  understand 
that  our  opposition  is  not  based  upon  mere  race  prejudice,  but  upon 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  their  civilation  upon  ours— that  it  inter- 
feres with  our  American  system  of  educated  labor  and  the  sacredness 
of  the  family  relation. 

5.  Let  men  of  ability  and  character  go  to  Washington  the  present 
winter,  and  personally  talk  with  the  Congressmen  from  the  Eastern 
States.  In  other  words,  establish  a  lobby,  which  is  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  method  of  obtaining  legislation. 

6.  Let  the  Legislature  of  California,  at  its  present  session,  appoint 
a  committee  of  its  most  learned  and  unpartisan  members,  to  aid  our 
delegation  in  Congress  in  drawing  up  a  suitable  bill  to  introduce  in 
Congress,  and  for  the  devising  of  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  proper,  the  question  being,  as  we  have  seen,  more  a  Loc.ai  tlian 
a  national  question.  »  ^ 

7.  A  valuable  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  address  of  Congress- 
man Meade  of  New  York,  one  of  the  Chinese  Commissioners,  before 
the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  viz  :  to  cooperate 
with  England  in  the  matter.  (Plere  is  our  oi^portunity  to  obtain  a 
protector.)  Queensland  and  Australia  are  crying  loudly  or  reiiet 
from  coolie  immigration,  and  aid  must  come  to  them  from  JMiglana. 

8.  Non-intercourse  with  the  Chinese  who  are  here  has  been  ^sug- 
gested.    By  this  means  it  is  thought  they  can  be  starved  out.     ifus 
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policy  depends  upon  the  idea  that  men  arc  all  patriots,  and  will  i)ay 
two  dollars  for  work  that  they  can  obtain  lor  one  dollar.  Sonic  men 
will,  in  a  lit  of  i)atriotic  fervor,  do  so  for  a  while,  hut  they  soon 
become  tired  of  it.  Jt  is  like  the  religion  obtained  at  a  revival  meet- 
ing— generally  short-lived. 

These  would  seem  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  methods  of  procur- 
h\<j  tlie  remedy  than  the  remedy  itself.  As  we  saw  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, the  remedy  must  come  wholly  from  Congress.  That  is  the  only 
tribunal  having  the  power  to  annul,  set  aside,  or  modify  a  treaty. 
Until  Congress  sees  fit  to  take  some  action  the  present  treaties  must 
be  rcsj)ected  by  all  law-abiding  citizens;  but,  unless  Congress  docs 
take  some  action,  and  that  very  soon,  there  is  serious  danger  of  an 
outbreak  among  the  laboring  classes,  who  feel  most  keenly  tlie  effects 
of  competition  with  Chinese  cheap  labor. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  "THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FUTURE 
CIVIL  POLICY  OF  AMERICA." 


By  JOHN    WM.  DRAPER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


"From  the  remarks  made  on  page  ninety-one,  it  will  be  inferred 
that  the  Pacific  shore  of  the  United  States  is  destined  hereafter  to  be 
the  scene  of  an  active  Asiatic  immigration.  So  vast  is  the  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth  of  those  regions,  so  importunate  the  (leniami 
for  lal3or,  so  remunerative  its  result,  that  the  settled  and  torj)id  poj)- 
ulations  of  China,  Japan,  India,  cannot  fail  to  be  affected.  Already 
from  the  first  of  those  countries  the  vanguard  of  such  an  intruding 
column  has  appeared.  The  Chinese  population  of  California  is 
far  from  insignificant,  and  is  steadily  increasing:  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  it  was  thirty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  for  the  present  these  peojde  look 
upon  the  country  they  thus  visit  as  merely  a  temporary  abode,  in 
which  money  is  to  be  made,  and  that,  as  their  moderate  expectations 
of  a  competency  are  fulfilled,  they  hasten  to  return  to  their  native 
place.     That  is  the  natural  timidity  of  early  adventurers. 

But  these,  in  due  season,  will  be  followed  by  others  having  more 
settled  intentions.  The  dislike  the  American  population  has  to  them 
once  abating— that  temporary  dislike  which  all  races  of  men  who 
differ  in  aspect,  in  ideas,  in  religion  from  one  another  always  enter- 
tain—the general  principles  of  the  system  of  the  republic  will  come 
into  powerful  effect.  The  facility  for  acquiring  proprietorshij)  in 
land,  the  certainty  of  its  tenure,  are  temptations  that  no  laboring 
class  can  resist.  In  the  same  street  will  be  seen  tiie  Joss-house,  the 
Svnagogue,  the  Mosque,  the  Chapel,  the  Church.  , 

""Considering  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  thus  destined  to  disturb  the  Pacific  Coast  must 
necessarily  issue  from  the  lower  social  grades  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  come,  their  admixture  with  the  native  American  popu- 
lation can  not  be  viewed  without  anxiety.  The  Pacific  States  will 
do  well  to  look  to  their  public  schools,  laying  broad  and  munificent 
foundations  for  their  educational  system,  giving  no  encouragement 
to  the  use  of  any  foreign  tongue,  and  fusing  into  their  mass,  as  thor- 
oughly and  rapidly  as  may  be,  their  inevitable  hybrid  population. 
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In  a  recent  paper  upon  tlie  labor  revolt  in  the  United  States,  Pro 
fessor  Smith  says: 

"Perhaps  the  i)art  of  the  insurrection  most  fraught  Avith  mennco 
for  the  future  is  that  which  from  its  isolated  and  subordinate  char 
acter  has  attracted  least  notice,  ^\'c  mean  the  outbreak  at  San  Fran 
cisco.  The  relations  between  the  European  and  iMougolian  races  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  about  the  darkest  cloud  on 
the  horizon  of  the  republic.  Other  visible  danger  to  its  unity,  nov;" 
that  slavery  is  abolished,  there  is  none.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
society  in  the  Southern  States,  so  long  as  the  negro  race  exists  there, 
will  still  be  somewhat  different  in  character  from  society  at  the 
North.  It  will  be  more  or  less  aristocratic,  consisting  of  a  superior 
and  inferior  race;  but  the  difference  will  hardly  amount  to  antag- 
onism, as  it  did  while  slavery  existed,  and  nothing  short  of  social 
antagonism  can  countervail  the  forces,  geogriiphical,  political,  and 
economical,  which  make  for  union.  But  the  Mongolian  is  utterly 
alien;  he  belongs  to  another  social  world  ;  to  assimilate  him  seems 
beyond  the  power  even  of  tho.se  institutions  by  which  so  many  for- 
eign elements  have  been  absorbed.     Yet  he  will  come." 
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OPINION  OF  THE  LONDON  TIMLS. 


The  London  Times,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion to  Australia  after  drawing  an  analogy  between  tlie  condition  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  California,  admits  the  truth  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  Chinese  immigrants  bv  the  white  race,  and 
then  says : 

"  We  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  dislike  of  our  Aus- 
tralia tellow-subjects  to  the  catastrophe  they  thus  apprehend.  Our 
Australian  Colonies  are  something  more  to  us  than  wide  regions 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Crown,  with  indefinite  caj)abili- 
ties  for  almost  every  kind  of  material  progress.  "We  value  tiit-m 
rather  as  the  homes  of  men  of  our  own  race,"as  capable  of  receiving 
and  providing  for  the  vast  multitudes  which  from  time  to  time  are 
driven  from  our  own  shores,  and  as  likely  in  the  distant  future  to 
grow  up  to  a  greatness  equal  to  our  own,  and  not  wholly  unlike  it  in 
the  type  it  opens.  It  would  sadly  interfere  with  this  agreeable  vis- 
ion if  Australia  were  really  destined  to  be  peopled  not  with  English 
but  with  Chinese  settlers,  if  the  abominations  of  a  Chinese  quarter 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  if  white  labor  is  to  be  driven  out 
before  the  advancing  steps  of  its  rivals.  Queensland,  under  such  a 
system,  might  produce  more  cotton  and  more  sugar,  and  at  a  lower 
rate  than  before.  The  lands  of  Australia  might  be  better  tilled  and 
her  cattle  might  increase  and  multiply  under  the  cheap  supervision 
of  the  stranger.  But  if  these  results  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  Chinese  for  Englishmen  ;  if  Australia,  in  short,  were  to 
become  another  China,  with  the  addition  only  of  a  few  great  capital- 
ists and  land-holders,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  lost  well  nigli  all 
for  which  Australia  is  valuable  to  us.  "We  could  look  with  no  satis- 
faction at  a  country  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  aliens— in  which  English  capital  might  be 
engaged  with  profit,  but  from  which  Englishmen  would  be  i)racti- 
cally  excluded,  or  would  find  a  place  only  such  as  the  poorer  clas.s  of 
whites  did  in  the  late  slave  States  of  America,  under  the  designation 
of '  white  trash.'  " 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  HELD  AT  SARATOGA. 
NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  7th,  1877. 


THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 


It  has  been  asserted  that  in  our  form  of  government  \\c  liave  no 
policy  as  to  the  future,  and  only  deal  with  questions  as  events  force 
them  upon  us.  _  Chinese  immigration  is  largely  a  question  of  the 
future;  this  society,  therefore,  performs  an  important  dutv  at  this 
time  in  directing  attention  to  it;  for  the  day  is  not  remote  when  the 
Chinese  population  in  this  country,  if  continued,  will  have  become 
established  as  one  of  our  institutions. 

An  unusually  favorable  opportunity  having  been  afforded  me  for 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  in  California,  I  am  led  to  present 
the  results  of  my  observations  there,  both  in  respect  to  the  facts  elic- 
ited and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  regarding  the  same. 

The  term,  "  Chinese  Question,"  is  in  itself  an  error.  It,  in  fact, 
applies  only  to  that  class  of  Chinese  immigrants  who  are  objected  to, 
notably  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States.  This  class  is  made  up 
exclusively  of  common  laborers  or  coolies,  as  they  are  known  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan  and  constituting,  especially  in  China,  the 
third  and  lowest  class  of  its  society.  The  madarin  or  office-holder, 
and  the  merchant,  constituting  the  other  classes.  The  "  Coolie 
Question,"  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  more  appropriate  title. 

This  immigration  has  existed  nominally  for  about  thirty  years, 
but  in  reality  somewhat  less.  At  first  the  arrivals  were  few  in  num- 
ber, but,  on  the  average,  have  since  gradually  increased,  although 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  shows  the  largest  of  any  year,  being 
something  over  twenty  thousand.  The  census  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  indicates^he  total  Chinese  population  in  this  country 
as  sixty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  against  thirty- 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixtv.  This  statement  is  probably  below  the  correct  figures, 
which  is 'to  be  explained  by  reason  of  these  coolies  having  no  per- 
manent residences,  their  desire  to  avoid  taxes,  and  their  general 
aversion  to  communicate  any  information  respecting  theinsclves 
The  Treasury  statistics  show  arrivals  up  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  or  forty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
for  the  decade  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  sixty-eight  thousand  and  fifty-nine  lor  that  Irom 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  to  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
For  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four  the  arrivals  were  filty-one  thousand  lour 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-live 
their  number  was  nineteen  thousand  and  thirty-three,  butm  eighteen 
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humlrcd  and  soventy-six,  owing  to  the  April  disturbance  in  Calilur- 
nia,  innni.iiralion  fell  oil'  to  sixteen  thousand  ei.^ht  hundred  and 
seventy-nine.  For  the  quarter  of  eighteen  hun(ired  ancl  seventy- 
seven,  ending  March  thirty-lirst,  the  number,  for  same  reason,  was 
only  nine  lunuired  and  sixty-live;  but  for  the  (juarter  ending  Juno 
thirty-lirst  it  rose  to  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninet\ -one'^  mak- 
ing the  total  immigration,  according  to  Treasury  statistics,  two  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  live  lunniretl  and  forty-seven.  There  is  a 
strong  rellux  as  well  as  this  inllux,  but  nothing  reliable  is  pre- 
served by  the  government  in  regard  to  its  extent,  nor  is  the  exhibit 
of  arrivals  deemed  entirely  accurate.  The  records  of  the  Chinese 
six  comi)anies  in  8an  l-'rancisco,  in  instances,  exceed  the  arrivals 
noted  by  the  Custom  House,  and  these  companies'  records  do  not 
include  all  arrivals.  This  discrepancy  may  be  in  part  accounted  for 
by  the^restrictions  which  the  i)assenger  laws  impose  upon  shipown- 
ers. The  total  Chinese  po[)ulation  of  California  at  present  is  fairly 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  in  San  Francisco,  fluctuating  from  thirtv  to  sixty 
thousand,  according  to  the  season  for  labor  in  the  countrv.  These 
coolies  are  chiefly  males,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty 
years.  The  coolie  women  arriving  in  this  country  are  for  the  most 
part  i)rostitutes,  and  number  about  four  thousand.  The  "  Page  Bill," 
so-called,  i)roliibiling  the  imjjortation  of  women  for  immoral  pur- 
])Oses,  ])assed  by  the  forty-third  Congress,  together  with  the  adverse 
sentiment  of  the  Chinese  merchants  in  this  country,  substantially 
preclude  further  arrivals  of  this  class.  During  the  year  ending  June 
tjiirty-tirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  only\wo  hundred  and 
tifty-nine  females  were  landed,  and  since  that  time  their  coming  has 
practically  ceased.  There  are  now  here  about  one  hundred  i-espect- 
able  Chinese  families,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  merchant  class,  and 
the  children  in  the  country  number  from  three  to  four  thousand,  of 
which  above  two  thousand  are  in  San  Francisco. 

These  statistics  plainly  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  great 
wave  of  coolie  immigration  which  is  with  so  great  confidence  pre- 
dicted. China  is  the  most  densely  settled  country  on  the  globe,  and 
with  its  outlying  and  tributary  provinces,  comprises  something  over 
live  hundred  million  i)Oi)ulation,  or  about  one-third  of  the  world's 
mankind.  Jt  is  largely  over-populated,  especially  Avith  the  labor 
clement,  and.  considering  the  shoi-tness  of  the  time  its  poits  have 
been  open,  its  peoide  have  proved  themselves  the  most  migratory  of 
any  nation.  They  are  already  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  country 
on  the  earth,  and  in  this  country  have  pitched  a  residence  in  every 
considerable  town.  Their  pas.sage  to  this  country  varies  in  expense 
l>er  cai)ita  from  twelve  to  forty  dollars.  They  Ibilow  the  great  lines 
of  travel,  thus  making  their  way  to  our  eastern  seaboard  as  fast  as 
means  and  opportunities  permit.  New  Yoik  City  now  contains 
about  two  thousand  coolies,  while  opium  dens  and  a  joss  house 
already  mark  the  eastward  march  of  their  [)eculiar  civilization.  In 
the  Pacific  States,  Australia,  Luzon,  Java,  Straits  Settlements,  Borneo, 
Peru,  Cuba,  and  British  Cuiana,  the  coolie  face  and  <lress  have 
become  as  familiar  as  those  of  the  white  laborer.  From  their  Asiatic 
liivc  they  still  come  i)Ouring  forth,  and,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  will 
increase  in  volume  as  the  advantages  offered  by  the  outside  \\\n-U\  in 
wages  and  liberal  government  become  better  known,  accelerated,  too, 
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l»v  the  famines,  internal  wars,  and  pestilence,  which  ho  lrc(iuently 
UevMstate  their  own  country. 

The  term  "coolie,"  liowever,  docs  not  ini|)ly  a  condition  of  scrvi- 
tuile,  a^  various  public  accounts,  includini^  the  i>hitr«»riMs  of  holh 
]H)!iiical  parties  in  eij^hteen  liundred  and  sevciitv-six,  would  imlicnto. 
Tliis  popular  error  arose  from  the  trallic  formerly  carried  on  l»y  the 
rorluguese  from  the  Ports  of  Macao  and  Swatow  with  IVru  and  Ouha, 
which  had  all  the  worst  features  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Coolie 
women  are,  it  is  true,  bought  and  sold  for  |>urposes  of  prostitution, 
but  the  men  are  free,  and  their  immigration  entirely  voluntary.  All 
Chinese  bound  for  this  country  take  passage  at  the  English  I'ort  of 
Hongkong,  and  come  from  the  districts  adjacent  to  Kwontong  (or 
Canton).  All  accounts  of  contracts  binding  these  coolies  to  condi- 
tions of  servitude  are  incorrect,  as  to  cither  the  American  or  English 
imn^igrants,  nor  are  they  at  this  day  permitted  anywhere,  though 
some  Irritation  continues  between  the  Spanish  and  Chinese  Ciovern- 
ments  by  reason  of  the  treatment  of  coolies  in  Spanish  Colonies, 
-whose  contract  services  have  not  yet  expired,  or  arc  perhaps  forcibly 

continued.  .  .        ,,    ,    ,   .     i        i 

The  i)Osition  of  the  Chinese  six  companies  alluded  to  has  l)ecn 
misunderstood  to  be  that  of  contractors  for  coolie  labor.  They  poA- 
^c<^s  some  of  the  features  of  employment  agencies,  as  known  lu  our 
iaro-e  cities,  but  nothing  worse.  They  advance  no  money  to  ininn- 
crants,  and  usually  have  no  act  or  part  in  their  comuig  here.  Ihey 
are  or'-anized  in  accordance  with  the  various  dialects  spoken  by 
these  immigrants,  and  their  offices  are  places  for  the  registering  of 
new  arrivals,  especially  those  desiring  work.  Besides  tins  they  act 
as  arbitrators  between  white  employers  and  coolies,  and  between  the 
coolies  themselves.  It  is  not  shown  that  they  usurp  any  oi  the  tunc- 
tio  of  government,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  are.  in  thc.r 
way  as  proper  and  beneHcial  as  any  ot  our  employment  agencie.  or 
boai'ds  of  exchange,  to  which  they  bear  much  ?;ese'nbla.ice. 

It  does  not  simplify  the  question  or  render  it  l^^ff  '*  J^^^,Vm  c 
that  the  coolie  comes  to  our  shores  voluntarily  ^,;^^  '  .^  '^^^^'X.^'/.lv 
held  under  conditions  of  servitude,  he  would  be  subject  to  oul  na  y 
n^^Uiods  "f  legislation  and  public  sentiment  ---^^j:^^:^,^'^ 
divi.led  respecting  him, but,  as  now  P^-^sented  1  e  ^J^^^' \\^^i;\^^l  ^  ^  ."JJ 
of  desirabilitv,  and  the  proper  course  at  issue  to  pievcnt  In.  luiintr 
introduction  becomes  a  very  serious  problem. 

A    LABOR   QUESTION. 

As  sngscstcl,  1,0  comes  1-- -,;[:^bo,-o,.    lie  pevjo^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
actor  in  its  absolutely  mcnul  ''^■''-y-" ''^Vo  ,  lu  vo  niacle  lii.n-a 

!;;;;ri'ut,lrs"i::^rt'■^'\'r;i':u^r^\hrr^'Ve[^   ...u  c-  t„c 

problem  IS  presented.  ,..^„j;nnP(l   nnd  the  fact  that  it  can  be 

The  qualities  ot  C(>o belabor  men  lone  ,  an     t   e  ^.,,,,t,ov,.rsy, 

secured  in  any  desired  ^^'^^0^'"^  aiul  d  ^     •>      Uu       i  ^^^.^^^ 

renders  it  especially  attractive  to  ^'^  P;//^  ^,  ^^t;^;,^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^        but  in   a 
slave  labor  presented  to  some  -;;^;  ^^^^'^  ,,,^'\\  erefore  competitive 
marked  degree  coolie  labor  ib   cUcapcr,  auu 
with  white  labor. 
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In  China  his  wapcs  are  from  six  to  twenty  cents  per  day,  or  froni 
throe  to  live  <h>Uars  per  month,  when  work  can  he  prot-iircd,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  In  C'alilbrnia  wa^^es  of  all  kinds  have  heen 
somewhat  llnctuatinj:;,  hut  as  compared  with  white  lahor,  coolie  labor 
has  averaged  lor  the  past  few  years  ahout  as  follows: 

Domestics 10  per  cent.  less. 

Hostlers   and  gardeners 30  to  oO  per  cent,  le.ss. 

Farm  hands.    20  to  .'>()  i)er  cent.  less. 

Common  laborers 50  to  GO  per  cent.  less. 

Artizans 50  per  cent.  less. 

Laiindrymen,  etc 50  per  cent.  less. 

Coolies  seem  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  manual  work,  except  that 
retiuirinj^  unusual  strength,  such  as  foundrymen,  etc.,  and  their  ser- 
vice bears  a  favorable  couiparison  with  white  labor.  It  has  main- 
tained its  relative  cheapness,  however,  by  reason  of  a  i)ublic  senti- 
ment opposed  to  it,  and,  in  some  degree,  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  coolies  themselves,  with  its  comparative  value. 

If  wages  are  to  be  regulated  by  habits  of  living,  our  rates  paid 
coolies  are  as  much  above  his  wants  as  they  are  below  those  of  white 
laborers,  and  thus,  while  offering  an  inducement  for  immigration, 
which  is  irresistible,  they  may  yet  be  very  much  reduced  and  still 
supply  the  coolie's  wants,  which  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  He  has 
evidently  reached  the  minimum  at  which  existence  may  be  main- 
tained, and  he  desires  little  more. 

His  food  is  usually  a  little  rice,  sometimes,  as  in  India,  mixed  with 
curry,  in  this  country  occasionally  with  a  piece  of  i)ork  or  fish,  the 
whole  not  costing  over  from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  per  week ; 
besides,  it  is  not  exaggerated  that  he  will  feed  upon  the  meanest 
kind  of  food,  including  vermin. 

His  dress,  now  so  well  known,  consists  of  the  cheapest  quality, 
without  undergarments  or  any  of  the  accessories  which  we  consider 
quite  indispensable  to  a  complete  raiment.  His  rent  is  barely  nom- 
inal. He  occupies  a  small  room  in  common  with  twenty  to  fifty 
others,  platforms  being  raised  so  as  to  economize  space  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Coolie  lodgings  literally  resemble  a  box  filled  with  herrings. 
A  separate  room  for  cooking  or  other  purposes,  as  with  whites,  is 
quite  unknown.  He  has  no  other  expenses  unless  he  indulges  in 
the  national  vice  of  gambling,  or  that  product  of  British  beneficence, 
opium  smoking.  He  has,  therefore,  little  waste  and  luxuries  which 
with  us  have  become  recognized  necessities,  he  entirely  ignores, 
including  his  native  tea.  It  is  impossible  that  the  white  laborer  can 
exist  in  presence  of  these  conditions.  Not  only  substantial  food, 
comfortable  clothing,  and  decent  household  accommodations  are 
necessary  to  him,  but  his  family  must  be  supported  in  a  respectable 
manner,  and  schooling  and  religious  training  be  provided  for  his 
children.  These  latter  have  become  essential  and  are  the  glory  of 
our  race  and  nation.  The  white  laborer  could  not  succeed  if  he 
would  attemi)t  competition  with  the  coolie,  and  will  always  be 
driven  from  his  presence,  as  cheap  currency  displaces  the  better,  for 
while  it  is  true  that  wages  are  relatively  highest  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  coolie  reduces  wages  and  competes  everywhere.  White  labor 
will  not  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a  rivalry  with  such  a  competitor, 
but  will  either  assert  its  power  through  the  government  or  be  driven 
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n  mi  tlie  presence  of  the  coolie  altogether.  The  rule  of  .lemniul  rec- 
iilitins  supply  may  be  true  of  coolie  labor  alon.'.  hut  with  its  num- 
iM  IS,  habits,  and  restricted  expenses  the  rule  will  not  apply  to  whito 
lai'or  at  tlie  same  tune. 

Kecent  disturbances  in  regard  to  labor  show  the  importance  of  tliis 
i-pectot  the  question,  and  irresistibly  awaken  the  conviction  that 
cluap  labor  is  not  desirable  in  this  country,  and  whatever  folly  ihero 
may  be  m  the  idea  of  establishing:  a  minimum  of  wages  by  the  kov- 
ernment,  it  may  properly  withdraw  encouraj^ement  from  clieaj)  labor 
even  at  the  expense  of  dividends  on  diluted  capital,  as  n-prcsented 
in  watered  stock.  We  require  liberal  wages  to  meet  high  tarills, 
high  taxes,  and  heavy  charges  of  transportation.  Coolie  labor  mean-s 
to  white  labor  starvation,  ahns-houses,  prisons  tilled,  and.  lastly,  nq)- 
ital  wasting  itself.  Liberal  wages  and  white  labor  mean  j)ro.spfritv 
for  all  classes  and  progress  in  the  ways  of  Christian  civiHzation.  All 
foiicied  advantages  which  have  followed  the  introduction  of  coolies 
in  this  country  disappear  before  the  prospects  to  which  their  future 
in  this  country  would  invite  us. 

AS    A    MEMBER   OF   SOCIETY, 

The  coolie  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  a  more 
extended  one  than  these  limits  admit.  He  invites  the  same  antago- 
nism of  race  which  even  now  wars  for  supremacy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  as  it  has  for  centuries  past,  and  which  manifests  it.self 
wherever  they  come  in  contact.  The  Mongol  entertains  a  feeling  of 
profound  contempt  for  other  civilizations.  Founded  as  our  society 
is  upon  the  Christian  religion,  he  for  that  reason  alone  thoroughly 
rejects  it.  His  belief,  not  always  well  understood,  has  become  lixed 
with  his  general  character.  Missionary  enterprise  scarce  retains  a 
footing,  either  in  China  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  some  denomi- 
nations have  practically  abandoned  their  etibrts  in  both  i)laces, 
Avhile  others  wait  for  the  slow  development  of  the  Chinese  intellect 
in  the  ways  of  English  art,  science,  and  literature  before  attemi)tnig 
to  divert  it  from  its  peculiar  materialism.  The  recent  investigation 
of  the  Congressional  Committee,  in  California,  failed  to  disclose 
more  than  a  dozen  apparently  reliable  conversions.  A  few  attend 
the  mission  schools,  but  merely  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  language, 
and  thereby  increase  their  wages.  A  republican  or  even  liberal  gov- 
ernment of  any  form  is  to  them  quite  incomi)rchensible.  Govern- 
ment to  their  minds  is  a  despotic  power,  in  which  they  have  no  lot 
or  part,  except  unqualified  obedience.  If  sutliciently  intelligent, 
they  point  to  the  duration,  the  extent,  and  the  achievements  of  tho 
Celestial  Empire,  and  contrast  them  with  our  own  country  ot  a  hun- 
dred years  only  of  existence.  Their  superstitions,  i)re.iudiccs,  and 
opinions  have  become  as  fixed  as  their  habits  ol  lile.  and  their 
observations  only  disclose  the  apparent  defects,  contradictions,  and 
inconsistencies  in  our  government  and  religion,  which  to  tlieir 
minds  is  radical  evidence  of  their  general  cliaracter. 

A  writer  in  the  June  number  of  Blackwood  s  Magazine,  m  speaking 
of  the  savages  of  interior  Africa,  describes  the  Chinaman,  by  com- 
parison:  "He  approaches  the  Chinaman,  but  he  has  more  a  lection 
and  sentiment.  He  has  not  that  hardness  ot  nature  whicli  gives 
such  a  metallic  sound  to  the  Chinese  voice,  and  that  square  skulled 
38 
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itn mobility,  whidi  prevents  the  Chinnmnii,  even  uiiflor  tlic  mcist 
iavoraldo  circuinstjnK'cs,  from  amaljiatiiiitinjx  with  other  races,  or 
(leparliiip;  from  the  lines  of  his  own  stereotyped  civilization." 

Jf  lie  seems  to  coninrm  to  (nir  ways  it  is  only  to  ^et  a  hetter  foot- 
liohl  for  money-makin.u:.  He  professes  friemlship,  of  which  senti- 
ment he  has  not  the  I'cmotest  conception.  lie  is  ci-uel  an<l  nni'elent- 
in^,  only  waiting  the  opiiorlunity  in  whicli  he  may  safi-ly  strike  the 
ohject  of  his  spite,  cnpi<lity  or  superstition. 

As  illustratin;4  (.'hine.<e  character,  we  rcmemhcr  with  what  profes- 
sions of  peace  and  good-will  they  offered  the  Hurlinjiame  Treaty, and 
vetscarce  were  the  signatures  dry  upon  the  i)aper  heforc  occurred  tho 
liorrihle  massacre  of  foreigners  at  Tien-tsin,  June  twenty-first,  eight- 
eon  hundred  and  seventy.  A.s  we  find  descrihed,  "'J'lie  French 
Consul  and  foreign  merchants,  their  wives,  daughters,  and  chihlren  ; 
the  Catholic  priests  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  about  one  hundi-ed 
orphan  chihlren  were  cruelly  murdered.  These  children  had  been 
gathered  by  the  Sisters  from  the  by-ways  of  the  town,  where  they 
ha<l  been  left  to  die  by  their  mothers.  The  coolies  set  fire  to  tho 
building  occui)ied  by  the  Sisters,  whom  they  dragged  into  the  streets. 
There  they  were  sti'i|)pcd  naked,  outraged,  exjiosed  to  the  public 
gaze,  their  eyes  jjlucked  out,  their  breasts  cut  off,  then  ripjjcd  open, 
tore  out  their  hearts,  and  deliberately  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  divided 
the  fragments  among  the  infuriated  mob."  Capable  of  such  deeds, 
can  the  injection  of  such  a  race  into  our  body  politic  be  viewed  by 
any  thinking  American  without  anxiety  and  alarm? 

Nor  does  the  peculiar  development  of  the  coolies  encourage  hope 
for  the  future.  Thousands  of  years  ago  they  reached  the  highest 
attainment  of  their  capacity, and  bear,  as  before  suggested,  the  stamp 
of  "finished."  'J'hese  remarks  do  not  always  apply  to  tlie  Chinese 
of  higher  caste,  who  display  mental  and  physical  evidence  of  the 
infusion  of  Tartar  blood.  The  coolie,  however,  is  not  only  finished, 
but  typifies  that  effete  and  senile  civilization,  which  fringes  the  old- 
est, and  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  empire  the  world  ever  saw. 
In  morals  the  coolie  sinks  in  comparison  with  any  civilized  race 
upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  Kev.  Otis  Gibson,  formerly  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Methodist  denomination  in  China,  now  engaged  in  a 
similar  work  in  San  Francisco,  and  usually  a  warm  defender  of  tho 
Chinese,  says  of  this  class  that  "They  liave  no  morals  at  all.  The 
woman  are  in  slavery,  harder  and  more  miserable  than  existed 
among  the  white  races.  As  long  as  they  are  fit  to  earn  money  they 
are  kept;  but  as  soon  as  they  give  out  they  arc  turned  out  to  die."  It 
lias  been  stated  how  the  importation  of  coolie  prostitutes  has  been 
checked,  but  the  testimony  shows  their  character  at  home,  where 
they  are  mortgaged,  hired,  bought,  and  sold,  like  other  chattels,  and 
not  only  they,  hut  to  great  extent  all  women  of  this  lower  order  of 
society,  where  the  horrible  crime  of  female  infanticide  is  still  prac- 
tised. Concubinage  is  a  recognized  institution  from  highest  to  low- 
est. There  are  i)hases  of  coolie  immorality  which  cannot  be  n)en- 
tioned  to  ears  i)olite,and  the  Committee  of  Investigation  wasobliged 
to  repress  testimony,  in  this  respect,  as  too  revolting  to  be  recorded. 
They  are  almost  universally  addicted  to  gambling,  and  the  use  of 
opium  has  become  a  national  habit,  which,  though  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  has  already  made  terrific  inroads  upon  that 
people. 

The  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  describe  the  coolie  as  devoid  of 
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not  only  by  the  clicai)iicss  of  tlieir  labor,  but  by  the  oileiisivenoss  of 
tlieir  personal  habits,  they  drive  the  white  ialK^rer  before  them. 
The  ordinary  i)uiii.shinent  by  iinprisomnent  in  jail  has  little  or  no 
restrainin.u  elTect  upon  them.  They  are  there  better  fed.  better  house<l 
and  elothed  than  in  their  own  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  wlielher, 
but  for  the  Avholesonie  influence  of  Chinese  merchants,  our  prisons 
Avould  not  soon  be  filled  with  coolies  ca^er  for  incarceration.  Tlio 
torture,  i)illory,  and  decapitation,  the  latter  generally  following  the 
former,  are  the  only  forms  of  punishment  known  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  we  have  not,  in  their  case,  improved  upon  them,  uide.ss  the 
very  questionable  device  of  cutting  off  the  queue  may  be  called  an 
improvement.  This  badge,  originally  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
Tartar  concjuerors,  has  become  a  necessary  evidence  of  their  respect- 
ability, and  its  divcsture  is  regarded  as  a  personal  disgrace.  In  tho 
])resence  of  such  a  i)Oi)nlation,  we  are  pr(>i)ared  to  believe  that  white 
immigration  is  retreating.  Archbishop  Alemany,  of  San  Francisco, 
in  a  recent  circular,  characterized  by  great  moderation,  says:  ''No 
l)ortion  of  our  republic  has  sullered  more  than  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia from  the  flood  of  Asiatic,  immigration,  supplementing  gradu- 
ally all  kinds  of  labor  and  trades,  and  i)ractically  exiling  from  their 
Jiomes  and  country  thousands  of  laborers  and  tradesmen."  Such  is 
tho  judgment  on  the  I'acitic  Coast,  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  correct, 
considering  the  nniny  inducements  which  are  otherwise  oH'ered  the 
emigrant  in  that  remarkable  section,  and  unless  soon  checked,  the 
country  at  large  will  have  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
presence  of  these  alien  i)eople— alien  in  habits,  alien  in  morals,  alien 
in  education,  alien  in  asi)irations,  and  almost  every  characteristic 
which  goes  to  make  up  our  enterprising,  ju-ogrcssive,  law-respecting, 
dod-feariii"-  people.  All  over  this  broad  land  the  coolie  is  soon  to 
lind  his  residence.  It  is  incorrect  that,  as  a  class,  they  will  not 
remain.  Thev  emigrate  as  our  men  of  forty-mne  went  to  Caiilornia, 
as  almost  always  men  emigrate  to  better  their  condition,  and  remain, 
if  thev  like  the  country.  ,  .  ,    •     .         -e 

Mr.^Xonlhofl'  savs  the  coolie  is  inevitable,  winch  is  true  if  we  arc 
to  silentlv  watch  tlie  country's  overflow  with  his  kind  ;  and  it  lie  lias 
come  to  stav,  it  means  that  the  white  laborer  must  dei)art. 

liutthat'we  are  bound  to  receive  this  alien  influx  is  1  lancy.  a 
piece  of  sentimentalism,  which  will  not  be  accei)ted.  Our  soeial 
nature  repels  the  idea,  and  our  political  system  revolts  at  tlic  recep- 
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tion  of  sucli  a  strange,  unainalpiinatinK,  unassimilatinp,  unnatural 
clement.  Of  ditrerent  i)lnne.s,  possessing  widely  divergent  eliaraeter- 
istics,  we  but  invite  the  irrepressible  conlliet  ol"  races  by  recognizing 
for  the  time  the  equality  of  tiiis  Asiatic  invasion.  We  boast  tiiat 
the  Anglo-Saxon  con(}uers  or  ab.sorbs,  but  never  recognizes  e<iuality 
in  other  races,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  C'hineso 
nation  has  lasted  from  the  dawn  of  centuries — that  its  government 
and  peo|)le  have  witnessed  the  birth,  decay,  and  dissolution  of  tiio 
greatest  empires  and  republics  that  have  existed,  and  that  they  now 
confront  us  u{>on  the  shores  of  the  Tacific  with  a  host  which,  by 
force  of  numbers  alone,  is  able  to  convert  this  broad  land  into  a 
Chinese  Colony,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississii)pi  a  new  battle  field 
of  the  races. 

CITIZKNSIIir. 

To  accord  the  coolies  only  an  inferior  social  position  conflicts  both 
with  their  and  our  own  ideas;  and  since  we  have  recognized  the 
political  equality  of  the  negro,  we  are,  by  that,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
well  nigh  estojjped  from  denying  the  same  privileges  to  the  yellow 
man.     Just  now,  however,  by  our  laws,  citizenship  is  denied  him. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  admit  of  the  naturalization 
of  Mongolians.  A  brief  allusion  to  tlie  Statutes  will  relieve  this 
branch  of  the  subject  of  some  obscurity.  By  the  Act  of  eighteen 
liundred  and  four,  naturalization  was  confined  to  aliens — being  free 
Avhite  persons — and  so  the  law  stood  until  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  when  it  was  amended  by  adding  "aliens  of  African 
nativity  and  persons  of  African  descent."  Upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  words, 
"aliens  being  free  white  persons,"  were  altogether  omitted,  and 
thereby  it  was  claimed  that  naturalization  was  restricted  to  aliens  of 
African  nativity  or  descent.  This  omission  of  free  white  persons  is 
alleged  to  have  been  a  clerical  error,  but  a  construction  became 
necessary  which  allowed  the  naturalization  of  all  aliens,  including 
persons  of  African  nativity  and  descent,  and  so  as  to  give  the  statute 
a  restrictive  sense,  Congress,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-live, 
and  for  the  purpose  it  is  said  of  excluding  Mongolians,  restored  the 
omitted  words,  so  that  now  our  naturalization  laws  apply  to  aliens 
being  free  white  persons  and  aliens  of  African  nativity,  and  to  per- 
sons of  African  descent.  Citizenship  can  therefore  only  benefit  Chi- 
ne.se  actually  born  in  this  country.  A  few  hundred  children  have 
been  born  here,  but  that  small  number  will  eventually  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  .sentiment  in  favor  of  Mongol  naturalization,  and  the 
ab.su rdity  of  existing  laws  may  be  some  day  proved  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  Mongols  born  in  African  colonies,  who,  thereby,  being  persons 
of  African  nativity,  will  be  entitled  to  American  citizenship. 

The  assertion  that  Chinese  will  not  bring  their  families  here  is 
abundantly  refuted  in  the  exceptions  which  already  exist,  and  also  is 
an  error,  the  further  .statement,  that  they  do  not  desire  citizenship. 
In  conversation  with  their  more  intelligent  people  they  distinctly 
stated  their  desire  to  become  citizens,  which  has  doubtless  been 
increa.sed  by  observing  the  influence  which  their  natural  enemy,  the 
"hoodlum,"  possesses,  and  as  a  protection  from  his  indignities.  The 
Chinese  are,  moreover,  .subjected  to  all  the  taxation  of  whites,  and  in 
instances  taxes  discriminating  against  them.  To  be  sure  their  tax- 
able property,  especially  real  estate,  is  comparatively  small,  but  wo 
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list  recognize  tlie  principle  which  extends  the  pnvilcRo  of  .^uflVaKc 
all  who  bear  taxation,  unkv^s  we  propose  to  erect  u  caste  in  our 


must 

to  _ 

midst;  indeed  the  arpiments  are  so  strong  in  Vvo7of"eiti"zriis'hi,rif 
we  allow  unrestricted  ininiigration  that  common  iustice  even  if  d'is- 
guising  the  partisan  seeking  mere  party  ends,  will  siu-cet'd  in  makinc 
our  naturalization  laws  at  least,  as  liberal  toward  the  Chinaman  as 
the  wild  Atrican  iresh  Irom  his  native  jungles.  It  is  true  that  eth- 
nologists declare  that  a  brain  capacity  of  less  than  eighty-five  inches 
is  unfit  for  free  government,  which  is  considerablv  abovi-  that  of  the 
coolie  as  it  is  below  the  Caucasian,  but,  whatever  "its  merits,  the  st:tfr- 
ment  will  scarce  stand  in  the  way  of  either  the  demands  of  a  justi.  r 
recognized  in  the  case  of  the  negro  or  where  i>artv  advantages 
demand  the  concession.  These  coolies  are,  as  mention'ed,  generally 
made  up  of  males  of  voting  age.  Their  number  is  alreadv  sullicicnt, 
if  voters  acting  together,  to  now  control  the  politics  of 'the  I'aeitic 
States,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  thus  act, 
and  under  direction  of  their  head  men. 

The  inference  would  seem,  therefore,  irresistilde  that  the  coolie,  if 
permitted  to  immigrate  here,  must  be  received  as  an  equal  factor  in 
our  social  policy  and  system,  including  the  elective  franehise,  or  else 
we  must  turn  back  the  hands  on  the  dial  plate  and  re-establish  a 
caste  approaching  servitude.  The  latter,  I  believe,  utterly  inadmis- 
sible, as,  I  believe,  the  former  fraught  with  evils  to  our  race  and 
civilization,  the  like  of  which  have  not  been  chronicled  in  all  the 
broad  pages  of  the  history'  of  man. 


THE   REMEDY. 


An  embarrassment  in  the  wayora  proper  treatment  of  this  subject 
is  our  generally  declared  policy  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration 
and  the  right  of  self-expatriation.  The  error  in  this  respect  lies  in 
classing  this  exceptional  and  peculiar  people  along  \\ith  those  of 
other  countries  and  the  white  race;  but  however  much  at  variance 
with  such  a  policy,  we  cannot  afford  to  hesitate  in  the  api>lication  of 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  this  hurtful  immigration.  To  aecom- 
plish  this,  without  disturbing  our  valuable  and  growing  coinmercial 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  requires  careful  consideration. 
For  this  purpo.sc  alone  the  treaty-making  branch  of  government  is 
preferable  to  Congress.  Many  of  the  alleged  difHculties  in  the  way 
disappear  upon  investigation.  For  instance,  we  find  that  the  influ- 
ential Chinese  in  this  country  favor  either  i)rohibition  or  a  large 
restriction  of  coolie  immigration,  and  such  a  course  the  Chinese 
merchants  in  San  Francisco  have,  on  several  occasions,  aclvised. 
This  they  are  led  to  do  by  wav  of  accommodating  public  sentiment, 
in  which  they  concur,  and  because  of  the  disadvantages  to  prosi.erous 
relations  between  the  two  countries  if  this  irritating  cause  be  not 
removed  before  it  shall  have  been  become  hrmly  establislied.  llie 
Chinese  national  policy  is  also  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  its  sub- 
jects. "  To  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  own  business,  and  let  otlier 
people  do  the  same,"  has  for  centuries  been  the  maxim  ot  Cliinese 
statesmen  and  sages,  and  the  edicts  against  emigration  have  never 
been  repealed,  notwithstanding  their  repugnance  to  the  provisions 
of  their  treaties  with  "the  barbarians,"  as  they  are  wont  to  style  us 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  a  discrimination  by  us  against  their 
people,  and  without  the  assent  of  the  Pckin  Government,  would  be 
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received  \\\{\\  diofavor,  and  result  in  counter  action  on  the  part 
llic  C'liiiKsc. 

The  liurlinpinic  treaty  recopni/.cs  in  broad  terms  the  ri<:;lit  of  tho", 
citizens  of  both  countries  to  migrate,  and  f;uarantees  the  protection! 
of  the  respective  nations  to  citizens  of  the  other,  either  in  regard  to'' 
trade,  traveb  or  residence. 

If  the  IVkin  (iovernnient  insists  upon  hohliuK  us  to  this  baririiin, 
our  friendly  relations  and  business  interests  n)ay  be  preservt-d  l»y 
j-ecourse  to  that  cooperative  system,  throu;j:h  which  the  I'ciations  of 
forei.un  nations  with  China  are  in  a  liu-^e  (U'.urce  ivjjiuiated.  Already, 
in  various  Kn^lish  Colonics,  I'speciidly  (Queensland  and  other  pi'ov- 
inces  of  the  proposed  Austi'alian  federation,  coolie  immi.i^iation  has 
become  almost  unendurable,  the  ojjposilion  to  it  thei'e  even  exceed- 
ing; that  on  the  Pacilic  Coast.  The  English  Government,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  must  meet  the  question  face  to  face,  and  neither  of  the 
other  great  powers  can  be  i)resumed  to  have  any  serious  objection  to 
a  restrictive  or  even  i)rohibitive  policy.  Cooperation,  too,  is  tho 
more  desirable,  because  in  a  simi)le  modification  of  the  Burlingamo 
treaty  we  would  not  possibly  be  able  to  (rover  the  vessels  of  other 
nations  bringing  coolies  here,  nor  would  we  exclude  that  indirect 
immigration  which  is  liable  to  reach  us  from  the  overstocked  Brit- 
ish Colonies  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacilic. 

These  suggestions  are  only  made  to  show  that  the  ditliculty  is  not 
insurmountable,  as  some  would  have  it. 

Other  moiles  for  accom])lishing  the  desired  result  doubtless  exist. 
Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  without  further  delay ;  for  delay 
will  only  fasten  the  evil  of  coolie  i)oi)ulation  U|)on  us.  Chinese  mer- 
chants,capitalists, and  students,  as  well  as  those  representing  the  Pekin 
Government,  deserve  our  kindest  encouragement  and  protection.  A 
Chinese  Embas.^v,  soon  to  bo  permanently  established  here,  and  a 
Chinese  Consulship  in  San  Francisco,  will  tend  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  character  of  that  remarkable  i)COi>le  and  the  resources  of 
their  country,  while  a  professorship  of  Chinese  literature,  just  estab- 
lished by  one  of  our  leading  colleges,  will  explain  the  mysteries  of 
its  philosophy,  science,  and  art;  but  the  dignity  of  American  labor' 
and  citizenshif),  and  the  welfare  an<l  renown  of  the  white  race,  and 
an  elevated  and  Christian  civilization,  alike  demand  the  exclusion 
of  coolie  immigrants. 
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lAfEAIORIAL 

OF   THE    SENATE   OF   CALIFORNIA   TO   THE   CONOIiE-SS 
OF  THE   UNFrEi)  STATES. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  ll,>   l'„',i,d 
States  of  America. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  unto  V(.ur  honorable 
bodies  as  follows: 

That  on  the  third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  Creed  Ilaymond,  Senator 
from  the  Ei.Qhteenth  Senatorial  District,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Be  it  rcfsolvcd  b}/ t/ie  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  a  ciiiniiniici'  oi  liv.-  M^nator;'  l»c 
ap]>ointecl,  with  power  to  sit  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State,  and  tlie  said  commitlti'  sliall 
make  inquiry  : 

1.  As  to  tlie  number  of  Chinese  in  this  State,  and  the  eflect  their  presence  lias  upon  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  State. 

2.  As  to  the  probable  result  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  country,  if  such  immitn^tion 
be  not  discouraged. 

3.  As  to  the  means  of  exclusion,  if  such  committee  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  jires- 
enee  of  the  Chinese  element  in  our  midst  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

4.  As  to  such  other  matters  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  have  u  bearing  upon  tho 
question  of  Chinese  immigration.     And  be  it  further 

RcsnlvaL  That  said  committee  *  *  *  shall  pro])are  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  tho 
United  States,  which  memorial  must  set  out  at  length  tho  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this 
inquiry,  and  such  conclusions  as  the  committee  may  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  jioliey  and  means 
of  excluding  Chinese  from  tlie  country.     And  be  it  further 

Hcsotvcd,  That  said  committee  is  authorized  and  diiected  t<>  have  printed,  at  the  State  Print- 
ing Office,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  memnrial,  and  i>f  the  tesliTnuny  taken  by  wiid 
committee,  to  furnish  copies  thereof  to  the  leading  newspapers  <>f  the  I'nited  Stales,  five  copies 
to  each  member  of  Congress,  ten  copies  to  the  Governor  of  each  State.  an<l  to  <lepoRit  two 
thousand  copies  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  California  for  general  distribution.  Ami  lie  it 
further 

Benolved,  That  such  committee  shall  «  *  *  furnish  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia two  copies  of  said  memorial,  jn-operly  engrossed,  and  the  Governor,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
be  requested  to  transmit,  througli  the  prope'r  channels,  one  of  said  copies  to  the  Senate  and  the 
other  to  the  Plouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.     And  be  it  further 

Rcsohed,  That  said  committee  have  full  i)ower  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  an«l  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  that  a  majority  of  sjiid  eomniittee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

*  ;:>    '  ;K  »  *  «  *  *  *  *     .  * 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  report  to  the  Senate,  at  its  next  session,  the  pmeeedinp"  had 
hereunder. 


Subsequently,  on  motion,  the  Senate  increased  the  number  of  the 
committee  to  seven,  and  the  following  Senators  were  appointed  on 


said  c-omniitteo:     Senators  Hayinoiul,  McCoppin,  Pierson,  Donovan" 
Ixo^ers,  I^ewis,  and  l^vans. 

Tliat  under  the  authority  of  the  ri'solutions  we  liave  in(|uired  into 
the  suhjeet  of  ('hinese  ininiiirration  into  the  United  States,  and  i)ar- 
tieuhirly  into  the  State  of  California,  and  into  the  i)a.st,  present,  aiu 
jtrohahle  future  results  of  this  immigration  upon  our  i)eoi)le;  an( 
from  the  evidence  adduced  before  us,  whereof  a  rei)ortand  arjijumenl 
is  also  herewith  i)rcsented,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  coii^ 
siderations : 

The  State  of  California  has  a  population  variously  estimated  a^ 
from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  eijj;ht  hundred  thousand,  of  whicl 
one  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  are  ('hinese.  The  additions 
to  this  class  have  been  very  rapid  since  the  organization  of  the  Statej 
l)ut  have  been  caused  almost  entirely  by  immijjjration,  and  scarcely| 
at  all  by  natural  increase.  The  evidence  demonstrates  beyond  cavil 
that  nearly  the  entire  immigration  consists  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  mainly  of  those  havini:;  no  homes  or  occu- 
l)ations  on  the  land,  but  living  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  esi)ccially  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canton. 

This  class  of  the  people,  according  to  the  castes  into  Avhich  Chines©] 
society  is  divided,  are  virtually  i)ariahs — the  dregs  of  the  pojnilation. 
None  of  them  are  admitted  into  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  orders] 
ranking  above  them.     And  while  rudimentary  education  is  encour-l 
aged,  and  even  enforced  among  the  masses  of  the  peoide,  the  fisher- 
men  and   those   living   on   the   waters  and   harbors  of  China  are 
excluded  by  the  rigid  and  hoary  constitutions  of  caste  from  all  par-| 
ticipation  in  such  advantages. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence,  flowing  from  tliis 
class  of  immigration,  that  a  large  proportion  of  criminals  should  be 
found  among  it;  and  this  deduction  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the 
facts  before  us,  for  of  five  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  foreign 
criminals  in  our  State  Pri.son,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  are 
Chinese — nearly  two-fifthsof  the  whole — while  our  jails  and  reforma- 
tories swarm  with  the  lower  grade  of  malefactors. 

The  startling  fact  also  appears  that  the  actual  cost  of  keeping  these 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  State  prisoners  alone  exceeds  by  twelve 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  the  entire  amount  of  revenue  collected 
by  the  State  from  all  the  property  assessed  to  Chinese. 

But  the  criminal  element  in  the  Chinese  population  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  figures  above  given  would  indicate,  for  conviction 
for  crime  among  this  class  is  extremely  difficult.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  Chinese  language,  the  utter  want  of  comprehension  by  them  of 
the  crime  of  perjury,  their  systematic  bribery,  and  intimidation  of 
witnesses,  and  other  methods  of  baffling  judicial  action,  all  tend  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  our  laws  and  to  paralyze  the  power  of  our 
Courts. 

A  graver  difficulty  still  is  developed  in  the  existence  among  the 
Chinese  population  of  secret  tribunals  unrecognized  by  our  laws  and 
in  open  dciiance  thereof,  an  impernim  'in  imperio  that  undertake  and 
actually  administer  punishment,  not  infrequently  of  death.  These 
tribunals  exercise  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  comrnanding  masses 
of  men,  intimidating  interpreters  and  witnesses,  enforcing  perjury, 
punishing  the  refractory,  removing  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  of 
process,  controlling  liberty  of  action,  and  preventing  the  return  of 
Chinese  to  their  homes  in  China.     In  fact,  there  exists  amongst  us 


nbunals  and  laws  alien  to  our  form  of  jrovornmoiit  and   which 
)raetu-ally  nullily  and  supersede  both  Nati(,nal  and  State  authcritv 

Ihe  Chinese  lemales  who  immigrate  to  this  State  are,  almost  wilh- 
mt  exception,  of  the  vilest  and  most  degraded  elass  of  abandoned 
*-omen.  The  etiect  of  this  element  in  our  midst  upon  the  health  and 
norals  of  our  youth  is  exhibited  in  the  testimony.  Its  disjzustiijfr 
ietails  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  enlarged  upon  in  thislm-mn'^ 
'ial.  These  women  exist  here  in  a  state  of  servitude,  beside  whit-h 
yVican  slavery  was  a  beneticent  captivity.  The  contracts  upon 
«rhich  their  bodies  are  held  under  this  system  are  fullv  explained 
ind  set  out  in  the  evidence,  and  we  submit  more  than  sustain  what 
night  otherwise  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  deduction. 

The  male  element  of  this  population,  where  not  criminal,  comes 
iiti)  a  [)ainful  competition  with  the  most  needy  and  most  deserving 
■  i  our  people — those  who  are  engaged,  or  entitled  to  be  engaged,  in 
;'iidustrial  pursuits  in  our  midst.  The  common  laborer,  the  farm 
!;i;nul,  the  shoe-maker,  the  cigar-maker,  the  domestic  male  and  female, 
Lind  workmen  of  all  descriptions,  find  their  various  occupations 
bionopolized  bj"  Chinese  labor,  employed  at  a  compensation  ui)Oii 
Nvliich  Avhite  labor  cannot  possibly  exist.  Amelioration  of  this  hard- 
'ship  might  be  possible  to  a  limited  extent  if  the  proceeds  of  thi.s 
lai)or  were  invested  in  our  State,  distributed  among  our  people,  and 
made  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  government  for  the  protection 
allbrded  by  it  to  this  class  of  our  population.  But  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,  for  of  six  hundred  millions  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  in 
it  lie  last  fiscal  year,  but  one  million  and  a  half  was  as.sessed  to  Chinese. 
!Thus  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  pays  less  than  one  four- 
hundredths  part  of  the  revenue  required  to  support  the  State  Cov- 
iernment. 

And,  in  addition  to  this  alarming  fact,  we  find  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions,  if  not  more,  earned  by  them  during 
their  continuance  here,  the  whole  is  abstracted  from  the  State  and 
exported  to  China,  thus  absolutely  impoverishing  instead  of  enrich- 
ing the.countrv  affording  them  an  asylum.  The  sharp  contrast 
il)etween  the  results  of  thai  kind  of  labor  and  of  white  labor  with  its 
investment  in  homes,  its  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  ad(litions  to 
our  revenue,  must  be  obvious  even  to  a  partial  mind.  Fertile  lands, 
that  scarcclv  require  tillage  to  produce  a  harvest,  are  lying  idle,  par- 
tiallv  because  the  laborer  that  would  i)urchase  and  improve  them 
can  earn  nothing  above  a  bare  support  wherewith  to  buy,  while  the 
Chinese,  who  can  by  their  habits  of  life  practically  subsist  on  iioth- 
ino-  and  save  monev,  export  their  savings  instead  ot  here  accumu- 
lating propertv.  What  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
solid  gold  shipped  from  California  to  a  foreign  country  would  pro- 
duce, if  retained  here  by  white  labor  and  invested  in  the  soil,  m  tlie 
homes  and  firesides  of  our  own  race,  requires  no  illustration  or  argu- 
ment. California,  instead  of  being  a  State  of  cities,  might  be  a  State 
of  prosperous  farms;  instead  of  being  in  a  condition  (consulering 
her  extraordinarv  natural  advantages)  of  wondertul  yet  liealtny 
progress,  we  find  her  so  retarded  in  her  growth  as  to  amount  almo.st 
to  retrogression.  .  .       .     ,  ,       .    ,      ui  f.,i 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  however,  that  competition  in  labor  is  healtliliil. 
True— but  not  between  free  and  slave  labor;  and  the  C  hinese  in 
California  are  substantially  in  a  condition  of  servitude.  Mnetj- 
nine   one-lmndredths   of   them   are   imported   here  by  large  com- 
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panics  iiiuKr  contracts  to  repay  to  the  inijuirtcrs  out  ol'  tluir   laUor 
the  cost  of  tlicir  transportation  and   hir^c  interest  upon  theouthiy, 
and  these  contracts  frequently  liold  their  subjects  for  long   periods.  ■ 
During  the  existence  of  these  contracts  the  Chinese  are,  to  all  intents^'' 
serfs,  and  as   such  are  let  out  to   service  at  a  miserable  pittance  to  '' 
perform  the  labor  that  it  ought  to  be  the  i)rivilege  of  our  own  ne  • 
to  perform.     ICven  were  it  ])Ossible  for  the  white  laborer  to  maintain 
existence  ui)on   the  wages  paid  to  the  ('hincsc,  his   condition  n('V(  i- 
theless  becomes  that  of  an  abject  slave,  for  grinding  i)overty  is  al)<u- 
lute  slavery.     The  vaunted   "dignity  of  labor"   becomes  a   bitting; 
sarcasm  when  the  laborer  Ijecomcs  a  serf. 

Irrespective,  however,  of  this  slavery  by  coiilract,  the  Chinese  who 
inundate  our  shores  are,  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature,  ])y 
instinct,  by  the  traditions  of  their  order  for  thou.sands  of  years,  serfs. 
They  never  rise  above  that  condition  in  their  native  land,  and  by  ; 
the  inexorable  decrees  of  caste,  never  can  ri.se.     Servile  labor  to  them  j 
is  their  natural  and  inevitable  lot.     Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  ofl 
"Water  they  have  been  since  they  had  a  country,  and  servile  laborers^ 
they  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.     Departure  from  that  level  witii 
them  is  never  upward ;  the  only  change,  apparently,  is  from  servitude 
to  crime. 

The  i)ious  antieipations  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  Chinese  would  be  salutary,  have  jtroved  unsubstantial  and  vain. 
Among  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  of  tliem,  with  a  resi- 
dence here  beneath  the  elevating  influences  of  Christian  i)recept  and 
example,  and  with  the  zealous  labors  of  earnest  Christian  teachers, 
and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  we  have  no 
evidence  of  a  single  genuine  conversion  to  Christianity,  or  of  a  single 
instance  of  an  assimilation  with  our  manners,  or  habits  of  thought 
or  life.  There  are  a  few,  painfully  few,  [irofessing  Christians  among 
them,  but  the  evidence  confirms  us  in  asserting  that  with  these  the  ^ 
profession  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  ui)on  its  paying  a  profit  to  t 
the  i)rofessor.  Those  Christians  who  hailed  with  satisfaction  tb<' 
advent  of  the  Chinese  to  our  shores,  with  the  expectation  that  th<  y 
would  thus  be  l)rought  beneath  the  l)enign  influences  of  Christianit.\ , 
cannot  fail  to  have  discovered  that  for  every  one  of  them  that  li;is 
professed  Christianity,  a  hundred  of  our  own  youth,  blighted  by  tin- 
degrading  contact  of  their  presence,  have  been  swept  into  destruction. 

Neither  is  there  any  i)ossibility  that  in  the  future  education, 
religion,  or  the  other  influences  of  our  civilization  can  efiect  any 
change  in  this  condition  of  things.  The  Chinese  in  California  are 
all  adults.  They  are  not  men  of  families.  The  family  relation  does 
not  exist  here  aiiiong  them.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  is  married  ;  and, 
in  addition,  their  habits  of  opium  eating  are  practically  destructive| 
of  the  power  of  procreatioji.  So  that  wliatever  improvement  mighti 
otherwise  l)e  anticipated  from  instilling  into  the  comparatively! 
unformed  and  receptive  minds  of  a  young  and  rising  generation  the' 
educational  and  religious  maxims  that  control  our  own  race  is  thus 
effectually  precluded. 

Above  and  beyond  these  considerations,  however,  we  believe,  and 
the  researches  of  those  who  have  most  attentively  studied  the  Chinese 
character  confirm  us  in  the  consideration,  that  the  Chinese  arc 
incapable  of  adaptation  to  our  institutions.  The  national  intellect 
of  China  has  become  decrepit  from  sheer  age.  It  has  long  since 
passed  its  jH-ime  and  is  waning  into  .senility.     The  iron  manacles  of 


aste  which  prevail  m  that  Lmpiiv  arc-  as  c-riu'l  an.l  umvuKIu.k  as 
those  which  chain  the  sudras  m  Ilin.h.stan  to  a  hcmlitarv  sjuto 
of  pauperism  and  shivery.  As  an  acute  thinker  has  sa«aciousIy 
observed,  the  C  hmese  seem  to  be  ante.lihivian  men  renewed  Their 
code  ot  morals,  their  lorms  of  worship,  and  their  inaxini'^  of  life  are 
those  of  the  remotest  anti-iuity.  In  this  aspect  thcv  stand  a  harrier 
against  which  the  elevatin.u  tendency  of  a  hi^dier  civilization  exerts 
itselt  m  vam.  And,  in  an  ethnolo.uical  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
no  hope  that  any  contact  with  our  peoj)le.  iiowever  Ion};  eontinued 
will  ever  conform  them  to  our  institutions,  enable  them  to  compre- 
hend or  appreciate  our  form  of  government,  or  to  assume  the  duties 
or  discharge  the  functions  of  citizens. 

During  their  entire  settlement  in  California  thev  have  never 
adapted  themselves  to  our  habits,  modes  of  dress,  or  our  educational 
system,  have  never  learned  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  never  desired  to 
become  citizens,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  never  discov- 
ered the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  never  ceased  the  wor- 
ship of  their  idol  gods,  or  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  mustv 
traditions  of  their  native  hive.  Impregnable  to  all  the  intlueiice's 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  life  they  remain  the  same  stolid  Asiatics  that 
have  floated  on  the  rivers  and  slaved  in  the  fields  of  China  for  thirty 
centuries  of  time. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  inquire,  wluit  are  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
us  by  this  isolated  and  degraded  class?  The  only  one  ever  suggested 
was  "cheap  labor."  But  if  cheap  labor  means  white  famine  it  is  u 
fearful  benefit.  If  cheap  labor  means  not  only  starvation  for  our 
own  laborers,  but  a  gradual,  yet  certain,  depletion  of  the  resources  of 
our  State  for  the  enriching  of  a  semi-civilized  foreign  country,  it  is  a 
benefit  hitherto  unknown  to  the  science  of  political  economy.  If 
cheap  labor  means  servile  labor,  it  is  a  burlesque  on  the  policy  of 
emancipation.  And  if  this  kind  of  cheap  labor  brings  in  its  train 
the  demoralization  consequent  upon  the  enforced  idlenessof  our  own 
race,  the  moral  degradation  attendant  upon  the  presence  in  our 
midst  of  the  most  disgusting  licentiousness,  and  the  absolute^  cer- 
tainty of  pestilence  arising  from  the  crowded  condition  and  filthy 
habits  of  life  of  those  who  perform  this  so-called  cheap  labor,  it  were 
well  for  all  of  us  that  it  should  be  abolished. 

We  thus  find  one-sixth  of  our  entire  i)opulation  composed  of  Chi- 
nese coolies,  not  involuntary,  but,  by  the  unalterable  structure  of 
their  intellectual  being,  voiuiitary  slaves.  This  alien  mass,  con- 
stantly increasing  by  immigration,  is  injected  into  a  rcj)ublic  of 
freemen,  eating  of  its  substance,  expelling  free  white  labor,  and  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  support  of  the  government.  All  (»f  the 
physical  conditions  of  California  are  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  their  influx.  Our  climate  is  essentially  Asiatic  in  all  its  aspects. 
And  the  Federal  Government  by  its  legislation  and  treaties  fosters 
and  promotes  the  immigration.  What  is  to  be  the  result?  Does  it 
require  any  prophetic  power  to  foretell?  Can  American  statesmen 
project  their  vision  forward  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  convince 
themselves  that  this  problem  will  work  out  for  itself  a  wise  solution  . 
In  that  brief  period,  with  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  this  fair  Kate 
will  contain  a  Chinese  population  outnumbering  its  freemen.  \N  lute 
labor  will  be  unknown,  because  unobtainable,  and  tlien  how  long  a 
period  will  elapse  before  California  will,  nay  must,  become  es.sen- 


tinlly  a  .State  with  but  two  orders  of  society — tlio  master  and  llir 
serf— a  lesser  Asia,  with  all  its  di-athly  lelhargy? 

Or,  on  the  other  liand,  may  we  not  foresee  a  more  dire  result? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  free  white  lai)or,  unable  to  eomnete  with  these 
fon^i.un  serfs,  and  perceiving  its  condition  beeominj^  slowly  but  inev- 
itably more  hopt'lessly  abject,  may  unite  in  all  tlie  horrors  of  riot 
and  insurrection,  and  defyini;  the  civil  power,  extirpate  with  lire  and 
sword  those  who  rob  them  of  their  bread,  yet  yield  no  tribute  to  the 
State?  This  is  a  frightful  j)ossibility,  but  we  have  within  a  brief 
pi'riod  witnessed  its  portents,  and  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  untiring 
vi<:;ihince  of  the  conservative  jtortiou  of  our  people,  we  might  have 
seen  not  only  the  Chinese  (juartexs,  but  our  cities,  in  ashes,  and  fam-' 
ilies  homeless,  and  the  prosi)erity  and  good  fame  of  California  shat- 
tered and  disgraced. 

It  is  no  answer  that  these  Ujirisings  are  the  work  of  the  criminal 
classes  only — they  have  a  root  deen  as  the  sense  of  self-preservation. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  California  the  white  lal)orer 
knows  the  ell'ect  of  this  grinding  competition.  He  reads  it  not  in 
books,  nor  in  the  j)ress;  he  learns  it  from  no  lips;  he  feels  it  in  the 
empty  i>ocket.  the  hopeless  search  for  labor,  and  the  gaunt  want  that 
sits  at  liis  hearth. 

The  duty  devolves  Uj»on  us  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  supi)ression 
of  this  immigration. 

The  Chinese  now  here  are  protected  by  our  treaty  obligations  and 
laws,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  receive  that  protection  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  this  State  will  be  responsible.  If  further 
immigration  is  ])revented  they  will  gradually  return  to  their  own 
country,  and  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  will  be 
suj)i)lied  with  laborers  and  immigrants  of  (Hir  own  race.  The  tem- 
})er  of  the  people  of  California  is  such  that  the  employment  of 
Chinese  will  be,  as  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent  already  been,  dis- 
couraged, ami  this  will  effectually  compel  their  departure. 

As  to  future  immigration,  neither  a  total  nor  partial  abrogation  of 
the  l)Urlingame  treaty  will  afford  relief.  The  ma.'^s  of,  indeed  the 
entire,  immigration  comes  from  the  i)ort  of  Hongkong,  a  British 
Colony.  No  alteration  in  our  treaty  i^tipulations  with  China  could 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  passenger  trade  of  that  port. 

The  British  Colonies  of  xVustralia  have,  like  us,  suffered  under  the 
incubus,  and  liave  recently  endeavored  by  hostile  legislation,  and  in 
some  instances  by  force,  to  eflect  the  exclusion  and  obstruct  the  fur- 
ther ingress  of  Chiliese.  Those  agitations,  coupled  with  the  earnest 
ami  uniform  jtolicyof  Great  Britain  of  suj)pressing  any  traffic  resem- 
bling the  slave  trade,  convince  us  that  an  ap])eal  to  that  country 
would  lead  to  the  desired  result.  Indeed,  we  may  well  assume,  in 
view  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  English  Cabinet 
and  i)eople  and  the  United  .States  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  urgent 
reasons  addressing  themselves  peculiarly  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, it  would,  upon  proper  diplomatic  representations,  cordially 
coiiperate  with  our  own  government  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
remedy. 

With  tlie  Chinese  Government  there  need  be  no  difficulty.  As 
will  appear  by  the  report,  that  government  is  o])po.«5ed  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  its  i>eoi)le,  and  in  our  judgment,  founded  upon  reliable  evi- 
dence, would  readily  consent  to  a  modification  of  existing  treaties; 
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disturb,  in  any  manner,  our  commereial  relatitjiis  with  ("liina 

We  would,  therefore,  most  respeetfully  s;;  -  t lie  moans  of  a 

final  solution  of  this  grave  and  ever  inereasi:  ,lty  : 

First— \n  ai)i)eal  to  the  Government  of  (irtai  liniain  to  (•o..i.,'rate 
with  our  own  government  in  the  ahsolute  prohihitjon  of  this  trade 
in  men  and  women  ;    and 

Nro/jrf— The  joint  and  friendly  aetion  of  the  two  cnuntries  with 
the  Empire  of  China  in  the  abrogation  of  all   r  '-tween   the 

three  nations  permitting  the  emigration  of  ('In  ilu-   I'nilcd 

States. 

And  in  the  meantime  we  earnestly  recommend  legislation  hy  Con- 
gress limiting  the  nundjer  of  Chinese  allowed  to  he  landed  from  any 
vessel  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  .States  to,  say,  not  more  than 
ten. 

This  policy  would  in  a  great  degree  ten<l  to  a  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances that  now  sorely  afflict  our  State,  and  threaten  to  overshadow 
her  prosperity. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  August  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  .seventy-seven. 
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^isr    ADDRESS 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  I'XITEl)  STATES 

UPON 

THE  EVILS  OF  CHINESE  DIMKiKATION. 


AN  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UPON  TUF 
EVILS  OF  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


Prepared  by   a  Committee  op  the  Senate  of  the  State  ok 

California. 


To  the  People  of  the  United  States,  other  than  those  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Fellow-citizens:  On  the  third  day  of  April,  oisliteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  tlu'  Iloii. 
Creed  Haymond,  Senator  from  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  District, 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senatoro  be 
appointed,  with  power  to  sit  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State,  and  the  said  committee  shall 
make  inquiry : 

1 .  As  to  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this  State,  and  the  effect  their  presence  has  uiwn  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  State. 

2.  As  to  the  probable  result  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  country,  if  such  immigration 
be  not  discouraged. 

3.  As  to  the  means  of  exclusion,  if  such  committee  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence 
of  the  Chinese  element  in  our  midst  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

4.  As  to  such  other  matters  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  have  a  bearing  uj)on  the 
question  of  Chinese  immigration.     And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  »  *  *  shall  jjrepare  a  memorial  to  the  Congres.s  of  the 
United  States,  which  memorial  must  set  out  at  length  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this 
inquiry,  and  such  conclusions  as  the  committee  may  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  jjolicy  and  means 
of  excluding  Chinese  from  the  country.     And  be  it  further  • 

Resolved^Th&i  said  committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  printed,  at  the  State  Print- 
ing Office,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  memorial,  and  of  the  testimony  taken  by  said 
committee,  to  furnish  copies  thereof  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United  Slates.  (ivecoi)ie8 
to  each  member  of  Congress,  ten  copies  to  the  Governor  of  each  State,  and  to  dejx)Sit  two 
thousand  copies  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  California  for  general  <listribution.  And  be  it 
further  ,     „  e  n  \- 

Resolved,  That  such  committee  shall  »  «  »  furnish  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia two  copies  of  said  memorial,  properly  engrossed,  and  the  Governor  upon  receipt  thereof, 
be  requested  to  transmit,  through  the  proper  channels,  one  of  said  copies  to  the  Senate  and  the 
other  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.     And  be  it  lurther 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  have  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  that  a  majority  of  said  commitU?e  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  .•..?(»$»» 

' Resolved,  Ih^^t  said  committee  report  to  the  Senate,  at  its  next  session,  the  proceedings  had 
hereunder. 

To  the  investigation  with  which  we  were  <?h'^rgcd-(?uflsi  n<c/i(-a^^^^^^^^ 
its  character,  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  of  the  highest 
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importance — we  addressed  ourselves,  having  but  one  object  in  view, 
the  ascortainnient  of  truth.  Tlu'  facts  herein  stated  are  found  from 
eviiUnice  acKhiced  before  us  by  all  i>arties  in  interest.  '^Pbc  results  in 
the  nu-morial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  this  i)ai)er 
stated  are  tlie  solemn  convictions  that  have  been  forced  u]jon  our 
minds. 

M'Mr.KIl    OK    (IlINKSK    IN    (WLIFORNIA. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  (,'alifurnia  over  one  humlred  thousand 
subjects  of  tJie  Empire  of  China.  Of  this  number,  all  but  al)out 
three  thousand  are  male  adults,  and  tliat  three  thousand  are  females 
held  in  slavery  by  their  own  peoi)le  for  the  basest  purposes.  The 
male  adult  Chinese  population  in  this  State  very  nearly  equals  the 
number  of  voters  in  the  State.  Their  influence  upon  our  interests 
are  much  more  serious  than  it  would  be  if  this  ])0])ulation  was  made 
up  of  families.  Then,  according  to  the  accepted  ratio,  it  would  only 
rei)rcsent  a  male  adult  i)oi)ulation  of  about  twenty  thousand.  This 
is  a  view  of  the  situation  not  fairly  presented  as  yet  to  the  citizens  of 
our  sister  States. 

THE   EFFECT  OF   THE   PRESENCE    OF    THE    CHINESE    UPON    THE    SOCIAL 
AND    POLITICAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   STATE. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  State  of  California  is  the  "  Child  of 
the  Union."  It  is  certainly  true  that  her  citizens  are  the  representa- 
tives of  society  as  it  exists  in  the  other  States.  They  brought  with 
them  to  this  State  that  love  of  law  and  order  which  is  ])art  of  the 
traditions  of  our  race,  and  far  from  eastern  civilization  have  founded 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  a  State  Government  and  municipal  govern- 
ments which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  have  compared 
favorably  with  any  known  to  civilization.  The  laws  have  been 
enforced,  financial  obligations  have  been  met  with  religious  fidelity, 
and  in  all  things  governmental  we  have  been  worthy — we  urge  it  with 
a  just  pride — of  that  exalted  station  which  the  States  of  this  Union 
have  taken  in  the  world's  empire.  We  call  the  attention  of  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  our  sister  States  to  these  facts,  that 
when  they  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  grave  problem  forced 
upon  this  State,  and  upon  the  Union,  they  may  not  attribute  the 
evils  which  have  resulted  in  this  State  from  Chinese  immigration  to 
anything  peculiar  to  the  peoi)le  or  government  of  this  State,  or  to 
any  lack  of  willingness  or  ability  upon  the  part  of  either  to  grapple 
with  the  (juestion.  The  accident  of  locality  brought  the  evil  to  our 
door,  as  it  might  have  brought  it  or  some  other  to  j^ours. 

All  must  admit  that  the  safety  of  our  institutions  depends  upon 
the  homogeneity,  culture,  and  moral  character  of  our  people.  It  is 
true  that  the  Republic  has  invited  the  people  of  foreign  countries  to 
our  Ijorders.  but  the  invitation  was  given  with  the  well  founded  hope 
that  they  would,  in  time,  by  association  w'ith  our  people,  and  through 
the  influence  of  our  public  schools,  become  assimilated  to  our  native 
population. 

The  Chinese  came  without  any  s])ecial  invitation.  They  came 
before  we  had  time  to  consider  the  propriety  of  their  admission  to 
our  country.  If  any  one  ever  hoped  they  would  assimilate  with  our 
people  that  hope  has  long  since  been  dispelled. 

The  Chinese  have  now  lived  among  us,  in  considerable  numbers, 
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for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet  they  remain  separate,  di^nnci 
from,  and  antagonistic  to  our  peoj.le  in  thinkin{,^  mode  df    it      i, 
tastes  and  principles,  and  are  as  far  from  assimilati..n  as  whei   t'h  v 
first  arrived.  "in-n  im  j 

They  fail  to  comprehend  our  system  of  },'ovi-rnim-nt ;  they  perf<.rm 
nodu  lesot  citizenship;  they  are  not  availahle  as  iurvi.u-n  eann«.t 
be  called  upon  as  a  posse  comitatus  to  preserve  order.  ii..r  be-  relied 
upon  as  soldiers. 

They  do  not  comprehend  or  appreciate  our  .social  idra^  and  thi-v 
contribute  but  little  to  the  support  of  any  of  our  institutions  i.ublic 
or  private.  ' 

..They  bring  no  children  with  them,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  pos- 
sibility ol  influencing  them  by  our  ordinarv  edueational  appliances 

There  is,  indeed,  no  point  of  contact  between  the  Chinese  an<l  our 
people  through  which  we  can  Americanize  them.  TJie  rigidity 
Avhich  characterizes  these  people  forbids  the  liope  of  any  essential 
change  in  their  relations  to  our  own  people  or  our  government. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  admitted  i)roposition  that  ncj  nation, 
much  less  a  republic,  can  safely  permit  the  presence  of  a  large  and' 
increasing  element  among  its  people  which  cannot  be  assimilated 
or  made  to  comprehend  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  residents  of  California  are  not 
amenable  to  our  laws.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  i)rocure  the  con- 
viction of  Chinese  criminals,  and  we  are  never  sure  that  a  conviction, 
even  when  obtained,  is  in  accordance  with  justice. 

This  difficulty  arises  out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  the  fact  that  their  moral  ideas  are  AvhoUy  distinct  from  our  own. 
They  do  not  recognize  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  utterly  fail  to 
comprehend  the  crime  of  perjury.  Bribery,  intimidation,  and  other 
methods  of  baffling  judicial  action,  are  considered  by  them  as  i)er- 
fectly  legitimate.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  administration 
of  justice  among  the  Chinese  is  almost  impossible,  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  protect  tliem  against  the  persecutions  of  their  own 
countrymen,  or  punish  them  for  offenses  against  our  own  people. 
This  anomalous  condition,  in  which  the  authority  of  law  is  .so  gener- 
ally vacated,  imperils  the  existence  of  our  republican  institutions  to 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown  among  us. 

This  mass  of  aliens  are  not  only  not  amenable  to  law,  but  they  arc 
governed  by  secret  tribunals  unrecognized  and  unauthorized  by  law. 
The  records  of  these  tribunals  have  been  discovered  and  are  found 
to  be  antagonistic  to  our  legal  system. 

These  tribunals  are  formed  by  the  several  Chinese  companies  or 
guilds,  and  are  recognized  as  legitimate  authorities  by  the  Chinese 
population.  They  levy  taxes,  command  masses  of  men,  intimidate 
interpreters  and  witnesses,  enforce  perjury,  regulate  trade,  imnish 
the  refractorv,  remove  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  ot  our  Courts, 
control  liberty  of  action,  and  prevent  the  return  of  Chinese  to  their 
homes  in  China  without  their  consent.  In  short,  they  exercise  a 
despotic  sway  over  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  btate  ot 

California.  •  i     i      •    i  i     * 

They  invoke  the  processes  of  law  only  to  punish  the  indci.endent 

action  of  their  subjects;   and  it  is  claimed  that  they  execute  the 

death  penalty  upon  'those  who  refuse  obedience  to  their  detTces. 
We  are  disposed  to  acquit  these  companies  and  secret  tribunals  ot 

the  charge  of  deliberate  intent  to  supercede  the  authority  ot   tne 


Stntf.  The  system  is  inlion'iit  and  part  of  tlu'  fibre  <»f  the  ('hiiicso 
uiinil.  anjl  exists  becnuse  tlic  Cliiiiose  are  thoroii^lily  and  jxM-ina- 
nently  alien  to  us  in  Ianj;ua^c  and  interests.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
faet  that  these  eonipanies  or  tribunals  do  nullify  and  suju-rcede  tlu* 
State  and  National  autliorities. 

Their  government  in  the  main  may  be  iust,  but  is  subject  to 
the  terrible  abuse  which  always  belongs  to  irresi)onsil>le  personal 
government.  Hut  whether  just  or  unjust,  the  fact  n>mains  tliat 
they  ('(institute  a  foreign  povernment  within  tin-  boundaries  of  the 
Henublic. 

'I  hat  we  have  not  overstated  the  facts,  we  beg  to  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  the  testimony  of  reputable  witnesses,  given  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  am  oath,  before  this  ('ommittee. 

.lames  I{.  Rogers,  a  San  Francisco  officer  of  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience, testifies  as  follows  :  (See  volume  of  testimony  herewith  trans- 
mitted, p.  til.) 

A. — I  do  not  know  .if  my  i>\vii  kimwlodpo  Unit  hiicli  ii  triliuiial  exists  (sccn-t  l'hiiii-.'»<>  Irihtinnl). 
I  only  know  tlint  when  a  Cliiniiinan  swenrs  <litr<'rt'ntly  from  what  they  want  him  to  his  lifo  in 
in  ilangiT.  Tlu-y  xontrtimcs  usH'  our  Courts  to  iMifon-o  thi-ir  onli-rs,  just  us  i«>licy  may  <linot. 
They  have  no  n'.nanl  for  our  lawt*.  and  olx-y  them,  so  fur  as  they  do,  only  through  fear. 

D.  J.  Murphy,  District  Attorney  of  the  City  an<l  County  of  San 
Francisco,  aiul  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  exj>erienced  criminal 
lawyers  in  the  State,  testifies  as  follows:     (P^vidence,  pp.  82  and  83.) 

Q. — In  your  ofTirial  eajiaeity.  have  you  l)een  broupht  into  eontact  with  Chinese? 

A. —  Yes.  sir:  I  have  l<K>ko<l  on  my  tloekel  for  two  years,  and  I  find  that  of  seven  hundnnl 
i-asi's  that  I  examined  before  the  (Jrand  Jury  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  Chinese,  iirinci- 
jwlly  burglarie.-;,  i;ran<l  lareenieji,  and  murders — <'hielly  liurglary.  They  are  very  adn^it  and 
expert  thieves.  I  have  not  had  time  to  e.xamine  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  but  the 
pro|iortion  has  lar>;ely  increased  during  that  time. 

Q. — I)o  you  fin<l  any  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  justice,  where  thev  are  concerned? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  In  ca))ital  cases,  jiartieularly,  we  are  met  with  jierjurj'.  f  have  no  doubt  but 
that  they  act  under  the  direction  of  su|K^riors.  an<l  swear  as  ordered.  In  many  cases  witnesses 
arc  s|)irite<l  away,  or  alibis  are  proven.  They  can  jiroducc  so  many  witnes.-*es  as  to  create  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  jurymen,  and  thus  escape  justice.  In  cases  where  I  have  four  or  five 
witnesses  for  the  pnisecution.  they  will  bring  in  ten  or  fifteen  on  the  part  of  the  defense.  They 
seem  to  think  that  numbers  must  succeed,  and  it  very  frequently  s<i  hapjx'ns.  It  frequently 
<x?curs  that  before  the  (irand  .Jury,  or  on  preliminary  examination,  witne.-ises  swear  .so  as  to 
("onvict.  but  on  tin-  trial  they  turn  square  around  and  swear  the  other  way.  1  have  hoard  it  said 
that  they  have  sc<Tet  tribunals  where  they  settle  all  these  things,  but  I  know  nothingof  that.  It 
ismy  impression  that  somethingof  the  kind  exists. and  I  think  they  sometimes  use  our  Courta  to 
enforce  their  decrees.  I  have  had  to  appeal  to  Executive  clemency  for  jiartlon  for  Chinamen 
91'nttiithe  State  I'rison  by  false  swearing,  under  <-ir<'umstances  which  led  me  to  believe  them  to 
have  b<'en  the  victims  of  some  organi/.ation  of  that  kind. 

Q. —  Innocent  men  can  Im?  convicted? 

A. — Yes;  and  I  have  no  doubt  inntK-ent  men  are  convicted  through  tlie  medium  of  jK-rjury 
and  "jobs"  fixed  upon  them.  I  have  h.id  doubts,  during  the  la«t  three  months,  in  casva  of 
magnitude,  involving  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

t^. — .\mong  reputal)le  lawyers  of  this  city,  who  have  had  experience  with  Chinese  testimony 
in  the  Court«,  what  value  has  that  testimony,  stamling  by  itself? 

A. — liy  itself,  and  without  Ix'ing  corn)l>orated  by  extrinsic  facts  or  white  testimony,  it  is  very 
imreliable. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  jjolice  force  of  that  city  for  twenty  years, 
testifies  as  follows:     (Evidence,  p.  112.) 

That  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Chinese  have  a  Court  where  differences  are  settled  ;  and 
that,  if,  in  secret,  it  determines  to  convict  or  acquit  a  Chinaman  (on  trial  before  our  Courta) 
that  judgment  is  carried  out.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  believe  they  have  convicted  innocent 
men  ujion  jn-rjured  evidence. 
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Ah  Dan  tl.o  rhincso  interpreter  of  one  of  the  Sucraniento  Court*. 
testilies  as  lollows:     (Kvulenee,  pp.  I21  and  122.)  v^wurui, 

Q.— Do  you  kiuiw  District  Attorney  Joncd? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

t^.— Did  you  toll  hiiii  hust  week  that  some  of  thorn  tJ.r.  at.  i„-,l  i..  l\\]  ^,   .  . 

A.— Yps.  sir;  s<.iiu- of  tlu-in.     A  man  canu-  to  ni> 
p>inu  to  kill  a  Poliw  Coiirl  interprelor.  mlvisin^;  int 
Uxly  would  <onic  and  kill  me;  R>me  men  liiid  pui  u|.  ;■  >v 
know    were  <xjining  from    San  Franoiw-o    to    kill    me.     I 
ixplained  the  Rame  of  •' tan,"  and  for  this  ihev  imt  iipii 
three  men  from   San   Franeiseo   I  don't   kn^w.'  Tin-  r«u 
hundred  dollars.     I  have  heard  of  rewards  of  this  kind  I 
have  not  seen  any  here,  hut  have   in  San   Fnineis<-o.     T' 
s;»yinu;  that  these  men  will  make  agreement,  if  some  man 
mueh  money.     These  agreements  for  munler  an-  red  yay'  : 
will  give  .>;o  much  money  on  mndition  you  kill  so-and-s<.,  n.n, 
tferer  is  arrested,  they  will  get  goo<l  counsel  to  d.-fend  him.     Il 
pay  him  so  much  money  to  recomi)enBe  him,  and  if  he  ia  hung  lii'v  «iii  r- 
to  his  relatives  in  China. 

Q.— Did  you  go  to  otticcr  Jackson  and  ask  him  not  to  8uh|ia>na  you,  if  I.  a 

the  Hung  Hi  case?  '  i  ' 

A.— Yes.  I  said  to  him.  "  I  don't  know  ahout  the  case.  If  you  put  me  on  the  aUnd,  and  it 
don't  go  as  they  want  it,  they  will  hlanie  me." 

Q.— Didn't  you  tell  him  you  were  afraid  they  would  kill  you? 

A. — I  <lid  tell  him  sf). 

Q. — You  were  afraid  '? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  I  told  Charley  O'Neil  some  put  up  money  to  kill  me.  He  told  me  not  to  Umr— 
to  keep  a  look  out  for  myself.  In  case  I  testify  here  to  nil  1  know.  I'm  nfniiil  they  will 
kill  me. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Jones,  who  for  .'^cveral  years  pa.st  has  l)een  the  able 
and  efficient  District  Attorney  of  tSacramento  County  (tlie  eonnty  in 
which  is  located  our  State  Capital),  testifies  as  follows:  (Evidence, 
pp.  124  and  125.) 

A. — During  my  term   of  office  I  have  had  considerable  to  <|o  with   Chin' •  ■   i 

always  have  great  difficulty  in  convicting  them  of  any  crime.     I  rcmemlM-r  ■  ■, 

Quong,   spoken   of  a    few    moments   ago  by    .\h   Dan.      At  the  time  I   w 

j)arties  charged  with  kidnaping,  and  I  had  Ah  Quong  as  interjireter.  knowii, 

and  capable.     The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these:     A  Chimimnn  i 

a  woman  then  in  a  house  of  prostitution.      She  desired  to  marry  him.  and  o.    ..■■..  "..n  i.*.. 

of  his  friends  to  the  house.     She  went  with  them.     They  drove  out  of  town  to  gel  niiirri<-d. 

when   the  Chinaman  who  owned   her  heard  of  it  and  started  some  fidieers  after  Ik  r.     SI,,   wa.* 

arrested  and  surrendered  to  these  Chinamen,  with  instructions  to  bring  her  in'  m 

day.     I  had  this  man  to  interpret  for  me,  being  well  satisfied  that  she  would  c" 

was  not  being  kidnaj)ed.     The  next  day  the  owners  brought   into  Court  n  worn 

defendants  informed  me  was  not  the  one  at  all,  but  another.     The  nlt.«rneys  for  ' 

insisted  that  it  was,  believing  the  statements  of  their  Chinamen  to  thnf   .tS.V 

jiostponed  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  woman 

taken  away.     This  interpreter  told  me  they   would  kill  him  as  sure: 

not  convicted.     We  went  out  of  the  Court-room,  and  he  told  me  he  wa-  .,.:..,■.       _■■  •  ,.  .  -....i. 

I  told  him   not  to  go  then,  but  I  did  not  think  they   would  trouble   him.     Half  an  hour  nfler- 

wards  he  was  brought  back,  shot  in  the  back,  and  a  hatchet  having  Urn  u.-ed  .n  birii.  nnittlnt- 

ing  him  terribly.     This  was  in  broad  daylight,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  •  i 

and  I  Streets,  one  of  the  most  [niblic  places  in  the  City  of  Sacramento.     Th.i  I 

Chinese  around  there  at  the  time,  but  it  was  difficult,  in  the  pros«'cution  of  ii,- w  ■  ..i.y 

Chinese  testimonv  at  all.  It  happene.l  that  there  were  a  few  white  men  pusMng  at  the  lime. 
and  wc  were  enabled  to  identity  two  men.  and  they  were  convicted  and  ■^.  iif  t,.  the  Ptnte 
Prison  for  life,  after  three  trials.     Thev  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  after  -  i 

of  Chinamen  they  said  they  had  twenty  more.     The  Chinese  use  the  Courtu  t  I 

wonicn.     Sometimes  it  ha]>pens  that  where  a  man  is  married  to  n  woman.  • 
rant  for   his  arrest,  and  before  he  can  get  bail  they   have  .stolen   the  woman  : 

to  some  distant   i)lace.     I  have  had  Ciiinamen   come  to  me  to  find   out    hou  1 

had  in  cases.  If  they  found  out  they  would  get  sufficient  testimony  i..  .N.rn.i.j  me. 
Before  I  was  District  Attorney  I  have  had  Chinese  come  t<.  me  U.  defend  them,  and  aak  nic 
how  many  witnesses  I  wanted,  and  what  was  necos.sary  to  jirove  in  order  to  ac<|Uil. 

.—Do  you  often  find  that  upon  preliminary  examinations  and  before  the  Orand  .lury  more 
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id  ««nnM?h  t^«»iinnnv  t<>  wnrmiit  a  convicliun,  l)iit  on  tlif  Iriul  (Iu-.S4'  muw  witnoMos  swear  i»  an 
,.x       ■  ■  .'i.-  .if  fuft«? 

•,tly. 

i;.  vdii  uttrilinlo  thftl? 

A.— I  atinliuto  tlial  l«>  the  faet  that  they  hail  triwi  the  raw  in  rhineso  rouH«,  where  it  hil 
l>o«'n  fiiiallv  M'ttltnl.  I  have  re<-or«ln  in  iny  <ifrice  of  a  rhinciK-  tribunal  of  tliat  kind,  wli.  r.- 
thev  lri«<<l KlTenflers  nofonling  to  their  «wu  riiles,  nift<'<l  nut  what  punishimiit  thev  lieiMn.rl 
pn'|>er,  ele.  The.s*'  reeopU  w.Ti"  raptuml  in  a  riM>ni  on  I  Slr<'<'t,  l»et\v<cn  Fourtli  uikI  Filth.  I 
J,:,.i  ii,...,,  tr  iiislatvil  hy  nn  interpreter  fr<>ni  San  Franeiojii,  arxl  uwmI  theni  on  the  trial  of  tlie 
r.  The  re'i-onls  re<'i^e  that  the  nn-tnlM'rs  enter  into  a  solemn  e<>nipaet  not  to  enii-r 

it,  i.ip  with  a  foreiijner;  that  a  eertjiin  man  <li(l  so.  nnd  the  company  ofFent  so  many 

muiul  il'lhirsto  the  man  who  will  kill  him.  They  promise  to  furnish  a  man  to  assist  tli.- 
munlerer,  ami  they  i)ri>mis«',  if  he  is  arrested,  they  will  employ  ahle  counsel  to  ih-fiiid  him.  If 
convicted,  he  should  rec»Mve.  I  think,  three  dollars  for  every  day  he  woiild  he  conlined,  and  in 
cas«»  he  dinl.  certain  mon<'y  would  he  s»Mit  to  his  relatives,  "fhes**  records  apjK'ared  in  evi- 
dence and  were  admitt<><l ;  also,  a  |K)gter  that  was  taken  from  a  house,  oflering  a  reward  for  the 
killing  of  this  man.  This  |>ost*'r  was  placed  on  a  house  in  a  puhlic  street.  IJeing  written  in 
Chines«».  of  ci>urs4>  they  alone  knew  its  contents,  and  informed  us  of  them. 

Mat.  Kanlier.  for  many  years  ]>a.st  Chief  of  Police  for  the  City  <»f 
Saeranunto,  testilit's  as  follows:     (Evidence,  j)]).  12S  an<l  12M.) 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  their  putting  up  oflbrs  of  reward-  u]M)n  walls  and  stn  ■  t 
corners,  written  in  Chine.se,  for  the  mur<ler  or  us.sa.s.sinatiiin  of  given  f'hinamen? 

A. — Yes.  Of  ciiurs«>  I  couhi  not  read  Chinese,  but  I  secured  some  of  these  jwsters,  and  h:id 
an  interj)reter  from  San  Franci«<'o  come  uj)  here  and  interpret  them.  They  wore  rtnvards  for  i 
the  murder  of  some  Chinamen  who  did  something  contrary  to  their  laws.  They  have  their  j 
own  tribunals  where  they  try  Chinamen,  and  their  own  laws  to  govern  them.  In  this  way  the  i 
administration  of  justice'is  often  defeated  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  a  ver}'  great  extent.  I  know  | 
this.  lx'caus«>  1  was  pres«"nt  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  their  tribunals  about  seven  years  ago.  There 
was  sf)me  thirty  or  torty  Chinamen  there,  one  api>earing  to  act  as  Judge.  Finally,  the  fellow 
on  trial  was  convicted' and  had  to  j)ay  .so  much  money,  as  a  fine  for  the  commi-ssion  of  the 
ofTense  with  which  he  was  charged.  Generally,  their  punishments  are  in  the  nature  of  fin<  - : 
but  sometimes  they  sentence  the  defendant  to  death.  In  cases  in  the  Police  Court  we  hav.- 
often  found  it  difficult  to  make  interpreters  act.  They  would  tell  us  that  they  would  be  kill-d 
if  thev  s|x>ke  the  truth  :  that  their  tribunals  would  sentence  them  to  death,  and  pay  assas-iin 
to  dispatch  them.  About  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago  Ah  tiuong  was  killed. 
During  the  trial,  at  which  he  was  interpreter,  there  were  a  great  many  Chinamen.  I  stationed 
officers  at  the  (hwrs,  and  then  caused  each  one  to  be  searched  as  he  came  out  of  the  room,  the 
interpreter  having  told  me  that  he  feared  they  would  murder  him.  Uj)on  these  Chinam.n  1 
found  all  sorts  of  weajKin? — hatchets,  i)istols,  bowie-knives,  Chinese  swords,  and  many  otli'  . 
There  were  forty-five  weajKins  in  all,  I  think,  concealed  alwut  their  jH?rson3  in  all  kind-  ■  t 
ways.  The  interpreter  testified  in  that  case,  and  half  an  hour  after  leaving  the  Court-room  ]i-- 
wa-s  brought  back,  shot,  and  cut  with  hatchets.  lie  was  terribly  mutilated,  and  lived  only  ;i 
few  moments  after  being  brought  to  the  station-house.  The  murderers  were  arrested.  I  ii 
attemjited  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  ha<l  a  host  of  Chinese  witnesses  present  for  that  j)urp'-'  . 
Although  there  were  some  hundreds  of  Chinese  present  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  pro.-« m- 
tion  was  force<l  to  r<4y  ufwn  the  evidence  of  a  few  white  men  who  chanced  to  see  the  deed  (..in- 
mittcd.  We  were  opposed  at  every  turn  by  the  Chinamen  and  the  Chinese  companies.  A-  :i 
general  thing  it  is  utterly  impo.ssible  to  enforce  the  laws  with  any  cerUiinty  against  those  peoplr, 
while  thev  will  themselves  use  our  laws  to  jiersecute  innoc<'nt  men  who  have  gained  their 
enmity.  They  seem  to  have  no  ideas  concerning  the  moral  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  care  not 
for  our  form  of  swearing. 

Lem  Schaum,  a  Christian  Chinaman,  testifies  as  follows:  (Evi- 
dence, p.  13U.) 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  notices  of  rewards  being  posted  up  in  Chinese  quarters  in 
San  Francisco  or  here,  for  tlx'  i)unishment  of  certain  men — anoticeof  this  kind  :  Five  hundred 
dollars  or  six  hundred  dollars  will  be  given  for  the  assassination  or  murder  of  .some  Chinaman. 

A. — I  do.  That  is  a  Chinese  custom.  When  members  of  a  company  do  anything  against 
the  rules  of  that  company  they  are  punished.  Suj)i)ose  one  member  of  a  company  comes  to 
me  and  says:  "(Jo  and  steal  a  woman  from  a  Chmaman,"  and  I  do  so  for  him.  Because  I 
favor  him,  his  enemies  jirove  I  stole  the  woman,  and  put  up  a  reward  of  five  hundred  or  one 
thousand  dollars  to  have  me  killed.     That  is  the  way  they  do. 

Q. — Do  they  jwst  those  rewards  up  publicly  ? 

A. — I  think  not;  I  think  they  do  that  in  secret. 

Q. Has  it  been  your  e,Tperience  that  those  secret  judgments  are  carried  into  execution? 

A. —  •        •        Every  time. 
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Q.-Alinost  every  time  a  judRmentUontorod  that  a  mn  shall  die,  and  they  oin,,  »....-..  h 
niouev  to  have  him  killed,  the  iium  is  killed'  ••  •  - 

A.— Exactly. 

II. — They  take  every  advantage? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  regarded  as  a  death  sentence? 

A.— Yes,  sir.     The  man  knows  he  has  to  die,  hut  gets  oiit  of  the  vrav  if  he  can 

Q.— That  makes  it  diihcult  for  any  Chinamen,  if  they  arc  dihixwd/to  im.l.-«t  women* 

A. — Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.— If  a  Chinaman  takes  a  woman  t<.  the  mission,  that  sort  of  a  reward  will  be  ofleredT 

A. — Yes,  sir;  most  likely. 

Q. — I>o  you  know  of  their  custom  of  settling  cas«'s  Unit  pet   intu  tli-    • 
a  CliinaiiKUi  is  arrested  for  kidiiapiiii;  one  of  these  w..m.n.     Iii.  vi.u  ki 
ficttling  that  among  themselves  and  keeping  the  testimony  awuy  fn)ni  in.  .  .uri- 

A. — I  believe  they  do  that. 

Q- — They  have  some  sort  of  a  tribunal  in  which  they  settle  this  thing  for  II..111-.  ]\. .' 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  they  a  tribunal  which  punishes  for  oflTenses  against  their  cuRlom 

A. — Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  supjiose  I  should  march  myself  out  and  kill  a  <  nnium m,  1  lun 
brought  before  the  company  and  made  to  pay  a  fine.  They  take  the  money  and  wnd  it  hack 
to  the  family  of  the  killed  j)arty  to  support  his  imither. 

Q. — If  yoii  kill  a  member  of  the  See-yup  Company,  the  See-yup  Com|)auy  will  determine, 
through  this  tribunal,  that  you  shall  pay  so  much  money? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Suppose  vou  pay  that  monev  ? 

A.— Then  I  will  be  all  right. 

Q. — They  would  not  try  to  punish  you  by  law? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Suppose  you  refuse  to  pay  the  money  ? 

A. — I  must  go  through  the  American  Courts. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Chief  of  Police  for  Sail  Francisco,  testifies  as  follow.^: 
(Evidence,  p.  112.) 

Q. — "What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  laws  in  cases  where  the  Chinesv  are 
concerned  ? 

A. — The  Chinese  will  swear  to  anything,  according  to  orders.  Their  testimony  is  ett  »mre- 
liable  that  they  caiiiKjt  ))e  believed. 

Q. — Wlial  is  tiie  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  suppressing  prostitution  and  gambling? 

A. — To  suppress  these  vices  would  reciuire  a  police  force  so  great  that  the  city  could  not  stand 
the  expense.  It  is  difficult  to  administer  justice,  because  we  do  not  understand  their  langiiage, 
and  thus  all  combine  to  defeat  the  laws. 

Q. — What  is  their  custom  of  settling  cases  among  themselves,  and  then  refusing  to  furnish 
testimony? 

A. — It  is  generally  believed  to  be  true  that  the  Chinese  have  a  Court  of  arbitration  where 
tliey  settle  diffijrences. 

Q.— After  this  settlement  is  made,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  testimony  from  the  Chineae? 

A. — If  in  secret  they  determine  to  convict  a  Chinaman,  or  to  accjuit  him,  that  judgin> m  >•< 
carried  out.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  believe  they  have  convicted  innocent  men  through  |>er- 
jured  evidence. 

Mr.  Davis  Louderback,  for  several  years  past  .judj;^  of  th.-  I'olico 
Court  of  San  Francisco,  testifies  as  follows :    (Evidence,  p.  93.) 

Q.—What  do  you  know  about  the  habits,  customs,  and  social  and  moral  status  of  the  Chineac 
population  of  this  city?  ,    .,  •     •  i       . 

A.— I  think  they  are  a  very  immoral,  mean,  mendacious,  dishonest,  thieving  inv.ple,  m  a 

general  thing.  .        ,  .     ..         .        .1  

*  Q.— What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of  justice  where  they  are  con- 

""^A.-As  witnesses,  their  veracitv  is  of  the  lowest  degree.  They  do  not  appear  to  realize  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  laws,  where  they  are  ••77''-""<':  f'^.  3 
reason.  They  are  very  apt.  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstonces,  to  res-rt  to  jHTjur)  ami 
the  subornation  of  perjury.  They  also  use  our  criminal  law  to  revenge  thems.>lvca  ui-n  ti.e.r 
enemies,  and  malicious  prosecutions  are  frequent. 


Mr 
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.  (Charles  Wolcott  Brooks,  for  sixteen  years  Japanese  Consul  m 
Francisco,  and  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  to 
ireat  Powers,  testifies  (Evidence,  p.  37)  that  one  of  the  great 
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(lifticultics  al»out  this  iminisratioii  "  is  (lie  organization  of  a  fon  ijii 
lidstilr  tone  witliin  the  territory  of  the  United  States.     Itisav<iv 
(lilUeult  thin;;,  however,  to  tell  h<i\v  you  are  j^oinj;  to  administer  jn- 
tiee  when   Chinese   tribunals  of  that   kind   exist.     It   is  jtraetically 
impossible.     The  ("hine.se  are  very  <leeeitful,  and  that  very  dceeit 
an   indication  of  a  weaker  race.     A  weak   man   makes  uj>  in   lyinj 
what  he  laeks  in  stren^'th.     They  feel   that  weakness,  ami  tlicy  con 
eeal  it  by  stratejzy  and  deceit." 
And,  a^uin  :     (Evidence,  p.  liS.) 

The  Chiiu'.so  are  liiul  for  ti!<,  lK>»'aii(i<,'  tlicy  ilo  not  ntisiniilatc  and  eannrit  a!<.siniilat)'  with  oi 
|x>opU'.     Tht>y  are  a  nic*'  tliat  cannot  mix  witli  other  raeoH,  and  we  tUm'l  wish  them  to.     Tt 
("hinejM-  are  Imd  for  us,  lieeausc  tht-y  conif  here  witliout  llieir  families.     Fumilie.s  are  the  eentc 
of  all  that  i.s  elcvatinn  in  niankinii,  yet  here  we  liave  a  very   lar>;e  Chinese  malt!  |>u|iiilalioi]J 
The  Chinese  fvmali'S  tliat  are  hen-  niakt-  this  element  more  dangerous  still. 

And,  again:     (Evidence,  pp.  42  and  43.) 


and   information.     They  adopt  the  manners  and  eiistoms  of  American.".     Our  dress  and  our 
lanL(\iai;e  they  seek.     The  Chinese  come  ahroad,  not  to  spend,  hut  to  accumulate.     They  main- 

Dse  like  our  institutions.     Tht- 


he  Chinese  do  it 
>et)j)le — a   li;it'>  If 


tain  their  own  customs  and  language.     The  .Japanese  like  our  institutions, 
not,  hut  hate  us  most  cordially,  and  hate  the  .Jai)anese  more  than  any  other  peoj)le — a  h 
which  is  as  cordially  returned  hy  the  Japanese.     There  is  nothing  in  common   oetween  tl.' 
In  eighteen  hundreil  and  forty-two,  tlie  jKipulation  of  China  was  four  hundred  and  thii' 
million  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousaiul  and  thirty.     That   is  the  l:ite.-t  eeii>iis  tli 
have  any  account  of. 

Q. — .Japan  is  a  young,  growing  country? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     Compared  with  China,  it  is  like  comparing  a  young,  growing  nation  wiili 
old,  dying  one.     It  is  generally  sujipose<l  that  they  are  the  same  race;  hut  this  is  not  so.     '1 
are  of  absolutely  different  origin, and  there  is  nosymjiathy,  nosimilarity  between  them.     'J'l 
are  an  ent«rpri8ing  rteoj)le.     I  think  that  the  Japanese  are  of  Turkish  blood;  of  the  same  : 
as  the  Turks  or  Arabians. 

HUMAN   SLAVERY. 

The  Chinese  have,  through  certain  guilds  or  companies,  established 
a  peculiar,  but  revolting,  kind  of  slavery  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Hundreds  of  Chinese  women  are  bought  and  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  three  to  eight  bundled  dollai's.  These  women  are  compelled 
to  live  as  pro.stitutes  for  the  pecuniary  ]>rolit  of  their  owners;  they 
are  under  constant  and  unceasing  surveillance;  they  are  cruelly 
beaten  if  they  fail  to  make  money  for  their  ownei's ;  and  they  an 
left  to  starve  and  die  uncared  for  when  they  become  sick  or  unprofit- 
able. The  great  majority  of  these  slaves  do  not  know  that  they 
have  rights,  though  they  would  be  glad  to  escape  if  they  couhl 
Sometimes  they  wish  to  marry  and  escape  with  their  chosen  husband, 
l)Ut  they  are  speedily  kidnaped  and  returned  to  their  owners, 

Sometimes  their  owners  invoke  the  aid  of  our  Courts,  arre.st  the 
Chinese  who  .seek  to  marry  these  women,  upon  some  criminal  cliarge, 
and  keej)  tliem  in  jtrison  until  they  obtain  j)Ossession  of  the  women, 
when  the  prosecution  is  suffered  to  go  by  default.  Warrants  are 
easily  j)rocured  for  these  jiurposes,  because  our  officers  are  ignoi-ant 
of  the  Chinese  language,  and  becau.'^e  of  the  extraordinary  cunning 
of  the  Chinamen  who  control  this  business.  And  thus  these  women 
are  held  in  slavery  for  life  without  hope  of  relief. 
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Wo  <lo  not  charge  the  bettor  (lassi.s  d  lUv  Chinosr  or  the  sJx 
onipanies,  xyith  ooniplicity  in  this  crinio.  and  Wf  an-  o^nlLlont  li.at 
loy  dosiro  the  suppression  of  this  ovil.  It  is  ovi(U-nt.  theroforr.  that 
lis  lorin  ot  slavery  is  siistaiiie.l  hy  an  organi/.ation  which  i<  all- 
owertul  as  against  the  six  eonipanies,  an.l  the  municipal  an.l  State 
ovorninonts  ot  (  alilornia. 

The  liov.  Otis  Gibson,  a  clergyman  of  tlio  Motho.list  Kpiseopal 
'hurcli,  tormcrly  a  missionary  to  China,  and  now  at  the  head  of  the 
.'hinese  Mission  of  that  church  in  the  City  of  .San  Francisco,  to.sti ties 
s  follows:     (Evidence,  p.  33.) 

The  women  as  a  general  (hinsj  are  held  as  slaves  (roferrinj;  (,.  •!•  ■  <i.:. 
tate).  They  are  bought  or  stolen  in  China  and  brought  here.  Tl. 
)  cover  up  the  slavery  business,  but  it  is  all  a  sham.  That  najM^r 
wes  you  lour  hun<lred  dollars  or  so,  passage  money  and  outfit  Ini 
ay.  I  being  the  girl,  tills  man  eomes  up  and  otlcr.-;  to  lend  me  tb. 
giee  to  serve  him,  to  prostitute  my  body  at  his  pleasure,  wherev.,  ..' 

ve,  or  six  years.     For  that  promise  of  mine,  made  on  the  paper,  he  hai 
reil  dollars,  and  I  pay  the  debt  I  owe  you  aecording  to  eontraet.     It  is  ;i 

nat  if  I  am  sick  fifteen  days  no  account  shall  be  taken  of  that,  but  if  I  am  »!ik  di.t.  iban  thai 
hall  make  up  <louble.     If  I  am  found  to  be  pregnant  within  a  month,  you  Khali  n?turn  thi« 
>iiey  and  take  me  again.      If  I  prove  to  have  epikjjsy,  leprosy,  or  am'a  stone  woman,  Iho 
ame  thing  is  done. 

^^ — Are  these  contracts  regarded  as  moral  among  the  people  who  make  thoni? 

A. — Well,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  knaves  among  ("Chinamen  who  have  no  moml!«  nt  all. 

Q. — These  contracts  are  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  Chinamen  here,  are  thoy  not? 

A. — I  think  tliere  is  in  existence  now — there  has  been — a  eoiiipaiiy  <>f  nni;  •  ■  -  '  •■,  thi« 
raffic  of  women  ;  not  the  si.x  companies,  but  a  guild  like  the  Washim;  ('"inp  :  i.ive 

heir  rilles  and  their  regulations,  and  they  stand  by  each  other.     t)iie  of  ili  ..■*  in 

ailed  the  Ilip-ye-tong.  When  a  Chinaman  runs  away  with  a  woman  from  oiic  ol  IheM 
)rothels  and  marries  her,  he  is  followed  by  these  companies,  and  askfd  to  pay  them  her  value, 
ir  look  out  for  the  consequences.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  use  the  pn>ce«.«<»s  of  our 
'ourts  to  protect  their  interests — their  assumed  riglits.  If  a  woman  escaiK's  from  a  brothel,  she 
s  arrested  for  some  crime,  and  possession  is  obtained  in  that  way.  Where  she  marries,  the 
hances  are  that  both  man  and  woman  will  be  arrested,  or  the  man  will  \>e  arre.-ited  an<l  the 
man  run  off  to  same  other  place.  Sometimes  Chinese  come  to  me  to  get  married.  I  don't 
are  to  marry  them,  and,  to  discourage  it,  have  set  my  price  at  ten  dollars,  whereas  the  .lu.ttinti' 
ees  are  only  two  dollars.  They  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  indefinite  and  tmreasonable  idea  of  pn>- 
ection  when  they  come  to  me. 

Q. — You  used  the  term  "stone  woman."     What  do  you  understand  by  that? 

A. — I  did  not  know,  and  asked  them.     They  said  it  was  a  woman  s<i  naturally  disabled,  that 

man  could  not  have  any  intercourse  with  her. 

Q.^Then,  so  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  they  are  in  slavery,  with  more  hanl  featuron 
ihan  have  been  known  to  white  races? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  And  even  after  the  term  of  prostitution  .service  is  up,  the  owners  so  manngo  na 
o  have  the  women  in  debt  more  than  ever,  so  that  their  slavery  becomes  life-long.  There  is  no 
■elease  from  it. 

Q. — When  these  people  become  sick  and  helpless,  what  becomes  of  them? 

A. — They  are  left  to  die. 

(i- — No  care  taken  of  them  ? 

A. — Sometimes,  where  the  women  have  friends. 

Q. — Don't  the  companies  take  care  of  them  ? 

A. — Not  fre(|uently. 

(^._Is  it  not  a  frequent  thing  that  they  arc  put  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  die,  or  m  some  room 
ivitliout  water  or  food?  .    ,•   •     i 

A.— I  have  heard  of  such  things.     I  don't  know.     I  don't  think  they  are  kmd  :  I  thmk  they 

—re  very   unkind   to  the  sick.      Sometimes  the  women  take  opium  to  kill  themselves.      They 

io  not  know  tliey  have  any  rights,  but  think  they  must  keep  their  contmctis,  and  kdieve  theni- 

Ives  under  obligations  to  serve  in  jirostitution. 

Q. — What  is  their  treatment?     Is  it  harsh?  n     -r 

A.—Thev  have  come  to  the  asylum  all  bruises.  They  are  beaten  and  punished  cruelly  il 
:.hey  fail  to  make  money.  When  they  become  worn  out  and  unable  to  make  any  more  money, 
;hey  are  turned  out  to  die. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  tiie  lioad  of 
the  Chinese  Mission  established  by  his  church  in  San  I'rancisco, 
says:     (Evidence,  pp.  55  and  50.) 
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Th<»!i«>  rhinawomon  that  you  soo  on  the   8tre«'t8  here  wore  brought  for  the   accommfxlation 
whit-  j»-<ii'l>'.  r)«it  fc>r  tlio  ar«>>iiiiniHla(i<>n  of  Chin<»s«»:  nnil  if  ymi  puss  alunu  thi-    stn'«^ts    wher 
th'  1.  y«>u  will  «■<>  that  ihoy  ar<-    .  '  '    '       '  '  a-  hy  i>ihe 

an;  ■]>]<•.     Thi"    women   nn-    in  of  thoni 

ins     ,-    -  a  home  under  ppiniiso  of  m  !        _  .  Ix-   s<'<-"n<lar 

wivf*.  while  some  art*  stolen.  They  are  »«ild  here.  Many  women  are  taken  fronj  the  <'hin<-s«l 
own-Ti  i\n-\  -ire  living  as  wives  and  soci)ndary  wives.  Some  have  children,  and  theaw  ehildp-nf 
ar- 

< '  >men  eneap*<i  in  prostitution  are  nothini;  more  than  slaves  to  thei 

.\.      ;...;;  and  everyone  would  go  home  to-<iay  if  she  were  free  and  had  her  ■  ..    ...,    , 

y. — They  are  not  allowed  to  release  themselves  from  that  situation,  are  they? 

A. — I  think  thev  are  under  the  surveillantv  of  men  and  women,  so  that  they  cannot  get  away. 
They  would  fear  being  caught  and  sold  again,  and  carried  otf  to  a  condition  even  worse  tliua 
now.  i 

Q. — Are  not  the  laws  here  uswl  to  restrain  them  from  getting  away — are  they  not  arrested  fr 
crime? 

A. — Oh.  yes.     They   will  trump  up  a  case,  have   the   woman   arrested,  and   bring   peoph 
swear  what  they  want.     In  this  way  they  manage  to  get  jMjsses^ion  of  her  again. 

Q. — Have  they  at  any  time  interfere*!  with  the  women  brought  to  your  niisj-ion?  B^ 

A. — We  have  not  at  our  mission,  but  I  think  Mr.  '^  '      ■    '       '     !  ■•  •  -•'  rnoe  from  them. 

K^. — I>o  you  know  what  they  do  with  the  women  w  ai'l  useless? 

A. — I  do  not  know.     I  have  seen  some  on  the  stre.-'  'iidition.  and  I  have 

heanl  of  their  being  abandoned  to  die,  but  I  have  never  seeu  any  case  ut  that  kind. 

Q. — I>o  you  know  how  they  treat  these  people? 

A. —  I  '  they  treat  tliem  very  badly.     Women  have  come  to  the  Home  with  bruisefl 

and  nia-  m^*  on  their  |j«»rs<jn«.     I  think  their  condition  is  a  ven.'  hard  one. 

<j. — Ti  -hivery  which,  from  the  very  first,  destroys  bo<ly,  soul,  and  everything  elsel 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  the  women  would  be  gla<l  to  escape  from  it  if  they  knew  they  would  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Alfred  Clark,  for  nineteen  years  past  connected  with  the 
police  force  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  Clerk  of 
the  Chief  of  Police,  testifies  as  follows:    (Evidence,  p.  63.) 

In  regard  to  the  vice  of  prostitution,  I  have  here  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  Chinawoman,  and 
translation  of  the  same. 

Witness  submits  a  paper  written  in  Chinese  characters,  and  reads  the  translation,  as  follows: 

An  aereement  to  assist  the  woman  Ah  Ho,  because  coming  from  China  to  San  Francisco  she 
became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage.  Ah  Ho  herwlf  asks  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  to  advance  for 
her  six  hundn^l  and  thirty  dollars,  for  which  Ah  IIo  distinctly  agrees  to  give  her  body  to  Mr, 
Yee  for  service  of  prostitution  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  shall  be  no  interest  on  the 
monev.  Ah  Ho  shall  receive  no  wages.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  Ah  Ho  shall  be  hei 
own  master.  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  shall  not  hinder  or  trouble  her.  If  Ah  Ho  runs  away  before  her 
time  is  out.  her  mistress  shall  find  her  and  return  her.  and  whatever  expense  is  incurred  in 
finding  and  returning  her.  Ah  Ho  shall  pay.  On  this  day  of  agreement  Ah  Ho.  with  her  own 
hands,  has  received  from  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  If  Ah  Ho  shall  be 
sick  at  any  time  for  more  than  ten  days,  she  shall  make  up  by  an  extra  month  of  ser\'ice  for 
every  ten  days'  sickness.  Xow  this  agreement  has  proof — this  paper  received  by  Ah  Ho  ii 
witness. 

TUXG  CHEE. 

Twelfth  year,  ninth  month,  and  fourteenth  day  (about  middle  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three). 

The  Chinese  women  are  kept  in  confinement  more  by  fear  than  by  anything  else.     They 
believe  the  contracts  to  be  good  and  binding,  and  fear  the  coiise<iuen(V's  of  any  attempt  atl 
escape. 

Mr.  Clark  was  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows:    (Evidence,  p.  69. 

Q. — Suppose  a  Chinawoman  escapes,  what  do  the  owners  do? 

A.— F  .if  w  her  and  take  her  back.  If  they  fail,  they  generally  have  her  arrested  for  larcen^^ 
an  -  -sion  in  that  way.     They  use  the  processes  of  our  Courts  to  keep  these  women  ii 

a  .er\-.     They  do  not  let  them  get  out  of  their  clutches,  however,  if  they  can  hell 

it.  •-  •'    •  •'  .-re  is  no  legal  way  of  reclaiming  thern.     When  they  become  sick  ana 

h.  -es  where  they  have  been  turned  out  to  die.     The  lx>ne3  of  women  i 

n  •  .  :i3  are  the  bones  of  the  men.     The  six  companies  do  not  control  tt 

woriiiUi  bvisiuess;  it  is  under  the  management  of  an  independent  conij>any,  called  the  IIip-y€ 
long.  Whether  they  import  the  women  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  they  l(«k  after  affairs  ner 
A  Chinaman  married  a  woman  at  Gibson's,  and  after  the  marriage  received  notice  that  he  mu 
pay  for  the  woman  or  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Chinese  custom.     He  was  made  to  believfl 
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tliat   ho  w..ul,l  sulUr  pors..„ally   if  he  did   ii..t  w.inplv  wilh  their  dpman.l*,      '  „ 

iiifnriiiatioii,  we  anvstoil  a  nimibor  of  tlu'ia,  and  j{>.t  »«'Hii-  of  their  Uh.Icx,  which  . 
latod.     On  the  rolls.  I   think  there  were  one  hundrwl  and  seventy  women      S.x.ii    .-  .    -hi 
Chinamen  were  arrested,  but  all  the  witnesses  we  oouUl  get  for  the  j'mMseoiili.In  did  not  rxcC*d 
tliree  or  fi>ur,  and  no  conviction  wa.s  had. 

He  also  produced  other  "bills  of  sale"  similar  i,.  tl,,- ,,i,.  ,1m.\  .. 
quoted,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  police. 

Mr.  Andrew  McKenzie,  a  local  officer,  testiilc.s  as  follows:  (Evi- 
dence, p.  89.) 

Q. — How  are  Chinese  women  lield  here? 

A.— I  think  Mr.  Rogers  can  inform  you  on  that  jwint  better  than  I  can.  He  waj)  rmplored 
by  tlie  Chinese  up  at  the  barricoon.        ««»*••••#*» 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  barricoon  ? 

A. — A  place  where  women  comint;  from  the  ships  are  placed.  It  is  underneath  Uie  jo«- 
house  or  the  old  theatre  fronting  on  St.  Louis  Alley,  and  running  Ut  Dupont  Strt-et.  They  anj 
kept  there  until  apportioned  out. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  held  as  itlaves,  subject  tu  the 
pleasure  of  their  owners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

"Wong  Ben,  a  Chinaman  in  the  service  of  the  San  Francisco  police 
force,  testifies  as  follow^s:    (Evidence,  p.  100.) 

Q. — Who  bring  the  Chinese  women  here? 

A. — Wong  Fook  Soi,  Bi  Cliee,  An  Geo,  and  Wong  Woou. 

Q. — What  do  these  men  do? 

A. — They  keep  gambling-houses  and  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q. — To  what  company  do  these  men  belong? 

A. — An  Geo  belongs  to  the  See-yup  Company  :  Wong  Woon  to  the  Sain-yun  Company.  That 
fellow  has  got  lots  of  money.  lie  buys  women  in  China  for  two  hundnvl  dollars  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  brings  them  out  here  and  sells  them  for  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundrwl 
dollars,  to  be  prostitutes. 

Q. — How  do  they  get  those  women  in  China  ? 

A. — In  Tartary.  They  are  "  big  feet"  women,  and  are  sometimes  bought  for  ninety  dollars. 
When  they  bring  them  out  here  they  sell  them  for  nine  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — What  do  they  do  with  them? 

A.— They  make  them  be  prostitutes.     If  they  don't  want  to  be  prostitutes  they  make  them  be. 

Q. — Can  they  get  away  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q._What  do  they  do  with  them  when  they  get  sick  and  cannot  work  any  longer? 

A.— Thev  don't  treat  them  well  at  all.  They  don't  take  as  much  care  of  them,  whether  they 
are  sick  or'well,  as  white  people  do  a  dog.  Chinawomen  in  China  are  treated  first  rate,  but  in 
California  these  '•  big  feet"  women  are  treated  worse  than  dogs. 

Mr.  Bovee  testifies  as  follows :    (Evidence,  p.  lOS.) 

Q._Are  these  prostitutes  bought  and  sold  and  held  in  bondage? 

A. — Yes :  that  has  always  been  my  idea. 

Q.— How  do  thev  treat  their  sick  and  helpless?  .,        ,.         ,,,  .u  .„ 

A.— I  have  seen'them  tluowu  out  on  the  street  and  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  have  seen  them 
put  into  little  rooms  without  light,  bedding,  or  food.    They. were  lefl  U.  die. 

Q.— What  opportunities  have  these  women  to  escape,  if  they  should  desfre  . 

A.— I  <lon't  see  that  they  have  any  at  all,  for  where  a  woman  escapes  a  reward  is  ofTcred  ami 
she  is  brought  back.     Where  they  can  get  her  in  no  other  way  they  use  our  Courts. 

Charles  P.  O'Neil,  an  officer  of  the  Sacramento  police  force,  testi- 
fies as  follows :     (Evidence,  p.  115.) 

Q._Do  you  know  how  these  women  are  hel.l-whether  they  are  owne.l  by  anylnKly,  or 
whether  anybody  claims  to  own  them?  .,,-,,.  \   <•,„,. ,„n(lv   am'  »bnt  thev 

A.-Only  IVo.u  hearsay.  I  have  heard  them  (the  Chinamen)  <^^7  '*-"/>  ^.^.^^'^JK 
bought  tliem.  On  one  occasion  I  was  called  into  a  Chinese  house,  and  '  ^  ;•' V  .  '\'  '[ ^J 
and  fifty  .loUars  pass  between  a  woman  and  a  n.an.  They  wante.l  e  ^  '"^^^  ;^-^,,  '  f,'^^ 
fact,  anil  I  witnessed  it.     Some  time  afterwards  the  woman  t,.ld  me  that  her  boss  had  s,.|.l 
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for  four  liuiitlrol  ami  fitly  flollnrs.  Thnt  was  tho  coiilraot  I  witnossuKl,  l)ut  it  being  in  <'hinew 
I  dill  not  undiTstan<l  it  at  llio  tiino.  Tlio  wotnnTi  soon  nftor  commitlofl  snicido.  Sho  ilid  not 
liki>  this  man  to  whom  she  l>nd  l>oon  sold,  and  coininitlod  siiici<lo  hy  drownini;.  From  my 
i'X|>ori»Mipe  as  an  olficvr,  I  know  that  these  womeri  are  kept  under  close  surveillance. 

<i. — Is  it  jx>ssihle  for  them  to  escape,  or  ia  there  any  reasonable  probability  that  any  of  them 
<i>ul«l  es.-a|H'  I'nwn  that  swrvitude? 

A. — No;  not  witho'it  they  are  protected  by  the  white  people.  I  have  known  them  to 
attempt  to  escape.  an<l  have  known  them  to  have  been  sent  for  and  brought  buck.  To  'lo  this 
they  HSi>  ditlerenl  means,  principallv  money.  They  use,  also,  the  rniichincry  of  the  American 
Courts  to  enforce  these  contracts,  it  l)einK  customary  to  have  these  wonien  arrested  for  larceny 
or  some  crime,  in  onler  to  get  the  more  secure  pisse.ssion  of  them.  In  the  prevention  of  this 
thinj;  the  principal  ditliculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  don't  understand  their  languai;e.  We  «lo 
not  know  what  they  are  jjettint;  at,  and  they  will  tell  such  well  <!oncoct4'd  stories  that  it  is 
almost  imiHfssible  to  get  at  the  truth  as  we  can  with  white  |M>rsons.  A  i^'hinaman  has  a  right 
t<)  go  before  a  magistrate  and  make  out  that  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  i>ers<jn,  and  a 
magistrate,  having  no  means  of  ascertjiining  the  truth,  must  issue  his  warrant. 

This  officer  also  testifies  tliat  these  women  are  kept  closely  con- 
fine<l,  and  are  olUn  heaten  ;  that  when  one  of  them  oecame  sick  or 
helpless  they  are  turned  out  to  die. 

Mat.  Kareher,  for  many  years  Chief  of  Police  for  Sacramento  City, 
testifies:     (Evidence,  p.  131.) 

Q. — I)o  you  know  what  they  do  with  their  sick  when  they  become  helple.s.=i  and  unable  to 
make  more  money  ? 

A. — Put  them  in  some  out-house,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  to  die. 

Q.— Without  food  or  bedding? 

A. — Generally.  I  have  found  men  and  women,  both,  in  that  condition.  I  have  found  them 
by  accident,  while  hunting  for  other  things — stolen  goods,  criminals,  etc. 

Q. — You  found  women  without  food  or  drink,  and  without  covering? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  death  would  have  come  from  disease  or  starvation,  or  both  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  common  way  of  disposing  of  these  women  when  they  become  useless? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  if  not  the  only  way. 

Q. — They  are  less  cared  for  than  are  useless  domestic  animals  by  the  white  race? 

A. — A  great  deal  less. 

And,  a.s^ain,  Mr.  Kareher  testifies:     (Evidence,  p.  128.) 

A. — Where  one  is  young  and  good  looking,  and  makes  plenty  of  money,  she  is  well  treated. 
Those  who  are  unable  to  make  much  are  treated  very  badly. 

Q. — How  young  are  the  youngest  that  you  know  of  as  being  held? 

A. — I  have  seen  them  as  young  as  fifteen  years. 

Q. — What  chance  have  they  to  escape  from  Ibis  life,  if  they  desire? 

A. — Thev  have  very  little  chance. 

C;.— Why  is  that? 

A. — Because  the  Chinese  will  swear  to  altnost  anytliing,  and  if  one  is  taken  away  by  another 
she  is  simply  run  off  to  another  locality  to  be  sold  into  slavery  again.  Sometimes  the  farce  of 
marni'ing  is  gone  through  with  in  order  to  get  the  woman,  who  may  be  beyond  their  reach. 
As  so<m  as  the  newly-made  husband  gets  jwssession  of  his  bride,  he  turns  her  over  to  her 
former  owners. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  cases  where  they  have  had  Chinamen  arrested  and  convicted  of  crim<' 
simply  becatise  they  have  interfered  with  them? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  The  arresting  officer  and  the  District  Attorney  have  to  be  very  careful  lest 
they  Ije  made  the  instruments  of  sending  innocent  men  to  State  Prison. 

Mr.  Duffield,  an  officer  of  the  San  Francisco  police  force,  testifies 
as  follows:     (Evidence,  p.  80.) 

Q. — IFow  many  families  are  there  among  the  Chinese? 

A. — Very  few.     1  have  never  seen  a  decent,  respectable  Chinawoman  iu  my  life. 

<}. — What  is  the  un'lerstan<ling  here  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  women  are  held? 

A. — They  are  held  in  bondage,  bought  and  sold.     I  have  had  bills  of  sale  translated  by  Gibson. 

il. — Is  it  jiossible  for  these  women  to  escape  from  that  life,  even  if  they  desire  it? 

A. — Sf>metimes  the  Chief  of  Police  can  give  some  protection,  but  it  is  customarj'  for  the 
owners  to  charge  them  with  crimes  in  order  to  get  possession  of  them  again.  Sometimes  they 
kidnaj)  them,  and  even  unscrupulous  white  men  have  been  found  to  assist  them. 
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street.     I  Lie  seen  sick  and  helpless  womLn  turned  oul  i'r.'hal'wS-.  '  '"'"'''  '"  "^^ 

Lon.  >^^'l'ainn,  an  intclliojont  rhinai.un.,  a  convert  to  Christianitv 
edic-atr.    by  Mr.  Howie  an.l  the  Revs.  Drs.  Mu.,re  and  Ca.i         of 
Oakland,  m  this  fetate,  testifies  as  follows:     (Kvidm.-...  ,m^  1 '';  -md 
xo  I  .) 

Q.— Do  you  know  how  these  bad  women  are  brought  here"' 

stockT'^''''' """"  '*"'""  """^  ''""'^''^  '"  *^^'"'''  """'  ^""''"^'^^  ''"'■"  ♦'*'^'  '*""»^'  "*  '^^  ''".v  »'"»  -«» 

Q. — Their  condition  is  a  very  horrible  one,  then? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated? 

A.— Yes',  sir.  The  parties  who  own  them  generally  treat  thorn  j.reltv  rou-Llv.  If  llicv  don'l 
go  ahead  and  make  money  the  owners  will  give  them  a  good  thrashing  ' 

Q— I^  it  not  very  common,  when  fljose  women  try  to  get  away,  for  the  people  who  own  then 
to  have  tliem  arrested  for  larceny,  an.l  things  of  that  kind? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— They  are  held  by  fear  of  punishment  if  thev  tn'  to  cscanc' 
A.— Exactly.  "      "  ' 

Q.— There  are  cases  where  Chinamen  have  cut  them  all  to  pii-ces  with  kniv.-n  for  runnine 
away,  are  there  not?  * 

A. — I  never  have  seen  any,  but  this  is  what  I  have  heard. 
Q. — They  torture  them  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  they  buy  and  sell  these  women  here  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  hold  them  in  slavery? 
A.— Exactly. 

Mr.  Oliver  Jackson,  a  Sacramento  police  officer,  testifies  as  follows: 
{Evidence,  p.  143.) 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  held — whether  in  slavery  or  not? 

A. — I  think  they  are  all  held  in  slavery.  They  are  all  bought  and  sold  the  saiiie  &a  hornes  and 
cows,  bringing  prices  according  to  age  and  beauty. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated? 

A. — As  slaves,  and  jiunished  as  the  owners  may  choose. 

Q. — What  sort  of  punishments  are  inflicted? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  only  from  hearsay. 

Q. — "What  chance  have  these  women  to  escape  if  they  should  so  desire? 

A. — Very  little  chance.  Where  they  do  get  away  they  are  generally  caught  and  brought 
back  to  the  owners  again. 

Q. — Do  they  resort  to  the  processes  of  our  Courts  in  order  to  recover  women  who  have  es«»pe<l  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  a  great  many  cases  to  my  knowledge.  They  will  swear  out  a  warrant  for 
her  arrest  for  grand  larceny  or  .some  felony.  Sometimes  it  is  sworn  out  against  the  iniin  who 
has  her,  and  sometimes  against  both.  As  soon  as  they  get  possession  of  the  woman,  they  trifle 
with  the  cases  until  they  fall  through.     It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  escaj)e. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  these  women  when  they  become  sick,  helpless  and 
incurably  diseased  ? 

A. — Where  they  see  that  they  will  be  of  no  further  use  to  make  money,  they  turn  them  out 
on  the  sidewalk  to  die.  I  have  seen  men  and  women  also  turned  out  to  die  in  this  manner.  I 
have  found  dead  men  while  searching  for  stolen  jiroj)erty,  and  have  had  the  Coroner  attend  to 
them. 

CHINESE   PROSTITUTION. 

We  now  come  to  an  aspect  of  the  question  more  revoltinij:  still. 
We  would  shrink  from  the  disgustino-  details  did  not  a  sen.'^c  of  duty 
demand  that  they  bo  presented.  Their  lewd  women  induce,  by  the 
cheapness  of  their  offers,  thousands  of  boys  and  young  men  t()  enter 
their  dens,  very  many  of  whom  are  innoculated  with  venereal  diseases 
of  the  worst  type.      Boys  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  have  been 
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for  four  liun<lrpd  i»n<l  fifty  «lolli»r«.     Thnt  wm  thi>  contraol  I  wilni*»!*«l,  hut  it  lM>ini(  in  ('himvw 

I  di' '   "  —  '  ■'    ■■  ■'   "  •••••■      '!''      •••   •■'■■.•■r  (*onimiH<'<l  Hiiioido.     Sho  ilid   init 

lik-  I   Kiiiciil<>  \>y  (Irowiiinij.     Fnun  iii\ 

rx|'  \   '     1    •  ^     iin<l<<r  flofM*  Hiirvcilluixf. 

i>  III  i<>  oiK-«|K>,  ur  Id  tliti'<>  Hiiy  rcaMiiiithli'  prolmbility  thnt  niiy  of  thi'in 

oiii!  \  itiiilo? 

A  iri>   j>rnl(»ct<><l    liv    th<>   wliit*'   [hmijiIo.      I    linvc   known    tlicin    I'l 

ntt<  WM  ihcni  to  liuvi>  lM>i<n  nmt  for  iin<l  l>r<>ii((ht  Imck.     To  <io  iIiIh 

lhi'_\  ,  ji:illv  inoiK-y.     Thi-y  u.*i',  nlsto,  th<>  tniicliiinTV  of  ilii- AniiTJcnn 

Courln  lo  t-nlonv  i1i."h'  oniiruoi*.  it  iMMn^  ouctonuiry  to  hnvc  tlioso  wonirn  nrr<>(il<«<l  for  lurc«'ny 
or  iion»n  iTintiv  in  nr<|i«r  to  tfot  tl>p  rnoro  i«o<Mirt'  |ioH.»c!<.«ion  of  thi-ni.  In  th<*  nrfvi-ntion  of  tliin 
thill.  .    .    .     illy  lii's  in  tho  fiK't  ll>nt  Wf  ilon't  iin<l<Tni«nil  their  WV  do 

not  .'<-ttini;  (It,  and   lln-y  will   tell   such    wt-ll   roiic<><-t<   ;  it    i(    in 

nhii  ,  _         t   the  truth  a-*  we  cnn  with  white  |ht!-oii«.     A  Chn  ii  right 

to  f^  b«>torc  a  ninKiHtrnte  ami  iniiko  out  that  n  rrinie  hn.s  iM-eii  coniniitttMl  hy  n  |N:n>on,  nnd  n 
niagistmte,  iinving  no  menn»  of  aji<n*rtaininf;  the  truth,  must  isHuo  hit)  warrant. 

This  otfict^r  also  testifies  lli;it  tlicse  women  are  kept  closely  oon- 
fine<l,  and  are  ol'tcn  lieaten;  lliat  when  one  of  them  oecame  siek  or 
helnless  they  are  turiUMl  out  to  tlie. 

Mat.  Karrher,  for  many  years  Cliief  of  Police  for  Sacramento  City, 
testifies:     (Evidence,  p.  131.) 

Q. — I>o  you  know  what  they  do  with  their  sick  when  they  Ix'coine  lieiplesii  and  unable  t« 
make  more  money  ? 

A. — Put  them  in  some  out-house,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  to  die. 

Q.— Without  food  or  bedding? 

A. — (ienerally.  I  have  found  men  and  women,  both,  in  that  condition.  I  have  found  them 
by  accident,  while  hunting  for  other  things — stolen  goo<is,  criminals,  etc. 

Q. — You  found  women  without  food  or  drink,  and  without  covering? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — ,\nil  death  would  have  come  fn>m  disci-se  or  starvation,  or  both? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  common  way  of  disposing  of  these  women  when  they  become  u.*cless? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  if  not  the  only  way. 

Q. — They  are  less  eared  for  than  are  useless  domestic  animals  by  the  white  race? 

A. — .\  great  deal  less. 

And,  a.i^ain,  }>\v.  Kaicher  testifies:     (Evidence,  p.  128.) 

A. — Where  one  is  young  and  go^id  looking,  and  makes  plenty  of  money,  she  is  well  treated. 
Those  who  are  unable  to  make  mueh  are  treated  very  badly. 

Q. — How  vniing  are  the  younge.st  that  you  know  of  as  being  held? 

A. —  I  have  seen  them  as  young  as  fifteen  years. 

il. — What  chance  liave  they  to  escajie  fn«iii  lliis  life,  if  tiny  desire? 

.\. — Thev  have  verv  little  chance. 

C^— Why  is  that  ? 

A. — Ik-e'atis**  the  Phines*^-  will  swear  to  aliiiMsi  :iiiytiiiii'_',  and  if  on.-  i,-  i;ik"ii  ;i\\;iy  by  another 
she  is  simply  run  off  to  anotbi-r  bx-ality  to  be  sold  into  slavery  again.  Sometimes  the  farce  of 
marrj-ing  is  gone  through  with  in  order  to  get  the  woman,  who  njay  Ikj  Wyond  their  reach. 
As  80f>n  as  the  newly-made  husband  gets  jHJSsession  of  his  bride,  he  turns  her  over  to  her 
former  owners. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  »'.a.-ies  where  they  have  had  Thinamen  arrested  and  convicted  of  crime 
flimpiv  IwH-atise  thev  have  interfered  with  them? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  The  arresting  officer  and  the  District  Attorney  have  to  be  very  careful  lest 
they  Ije  mwle  the  instruments  of  sending  innocent  men  to  State  Prison. 

Mr.  Duflield,  an  officer  of  the  San  Francisco  police  force,  testifies 
as  follows:     (Evidence,  p.  80.) 

Q. — How  many  families  are  there  among  the  f'hinese? 

A. Verv  few.     I  have  never  seen  a  dee<'nt,  res|»ecfable  Chinawoman  in  my  life. 

(^. — What  is  the  understanding  here  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  women  are  held? 

A.— Thev  are  held  in  bondage.  Ixiught  and  sold.     I  have  ha<l  bills  of  sale  translated  by  Gibson. 

C^.—I^  it  iKt-^-iiM'-  for  tlie-e  woiiieti  to  es<-ap<'  from  that  life,  even  if  they  desire  it? 

A. — S^dnetinies  the  Chief  of  Police  ran  give  some  i)roteetion,  but  it  is  custoniiirj'  for  the 
owners  to  charge  them  with  crimes  in  order  to  get  possession  of  them  again.  .Sometimes  they 
kidnaj)  them,  and  even  unscrupulous  white  men  have  been  found  to  assist  them. 
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(i. — Do  y<>\i  knmv  what  (hoy  flo  with  them  when  they  beeoine  aiek  mad  bp|pl<«»7 
A. — They  jiut  th<-iii  out  on  the  struct  to  die.     1  havti  h«il  rh«rK«  of  Ui«  ditwl  mjrialf.Mi  Um 
street.     1  have  st>eii  siik  ami  helpless  woiueu  turite<l  out  iit  that  way. 

Leiii  Scluiuin,  an  intclli<;t'nt  Cliinaman,  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
cdiuatcil  by  Mr.  Kowlo  and  the  Revs.  Dr.s.  Moore  and  (Jainhle,  of 
Oakhuid,  in  this  State,  testifies  as  foUows:  (Kvidonce,  pp.  i:UJ  anJ 
137.) 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  these  hud  wonn-ii  an-  lirwu^ht  lnTi-? 

A. — They  nre  stolen  and  hought  in  China,  and  brought  here  the  «rae  m  we  buy  mnd  mII 
stock. 

Q. — Their  eoudition  is  a  very  horrible  one,  thtii'.' 

A.— Yes.  sir. 

q, — Do  you  know  how  thoy  are  treated? 

A. Yes,  sir.     The  j)arties  who  own  them  generally  treat  them  pretty  ruugbly.     If  they  don'l 

go  ahead  and  make  money  the  owm-rs  will  give  them  a  g>K>ii  ibnuhiug. 

Q. Is  it  not  very  eommon,  when  tliose  women  try  to  get  away,  for  tbo  people  who  own  thoin 

to  have  them  arrested  for  larceny,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

.\. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. They  are  held  by  fear  of  punishment  if  they  iry  to  escape? 

A.— Exactlv.  .  ,    .    .        , 

Q. There  nre  eases  where  Chinamen  have  eut  them  all  to  piecea  with  kiiiTC*  lor  running 

away,  are  there  not? 

.\. I  never  have  seen  any,  but  this  is  what  I  have  heard. 

g.— They  torture  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q._Po  they  buy  and  sell  these  women  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  hold  them  in  slavery  ? 

A.— E.xactly. 

Mr.  Oliver  Jackson,  a  Sacramento  police  officer,  testifies  as  follows: 

(Evidence,  p.  143.) 

Q.-Do  vou  know  how  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  held-wheth.-r  in  slavery  or  not? 

A.-I  think  thev  are  all  held  in  slavery.     They  are  all  bought  and  sold  the  «une  a*  hor-r*  and 
cows,  brin^inj,'  prices  according  to  age  and  beauty. 
Q._Do  vou  know  how  they  are  treated? 
A.— As  slaves,  and  punished  as  the  owners  may  choose. 
Q._What  sort  of  punishments  are  intlicted? 
A.— I  do  not  know,  oiilv  from  hearsay.  ,      ,  ,        i     •     ., 

"a"*s::?l  .i,n.  .„<.,•  .ill  b,  of  „«  further  ,,„.  ;;>,-,';-rs;.\s;:,rr"t 

them. 

CHINESE    IMIOSTITITION. 

Wo  now  come  to  an  aspect  of  the  'luc^'if'  ;'■"';;  ;;':;,^:i':fr,hi'ty 
We  would  shrink  from  the  f  g"^t![;«,''<-^'^;^,J  'in       h  ,Tu.e,  1  V  the 

f^^i^^:^  tl;:?r^f«J^an,l^;:n,£   £^-.  -  ;|-- 
I^Hh^'^^rS^^lir'^C'of-S^t  ^T';^"l:^^'^^«;;o  have  Ueen 
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fouiul  with  this  disease,  and  some  of  our  piiysicians  treat  a  halt" 
dozen  cases  daily.'  The  fact  that  these  diseases  have  their  origin 
chiefly  among  the  Chinese  is  well  established. 

The  lion.  \V.  J.  Shaw,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this  State,  whose 
opportunities  for  investigation  have  been  ample,  declares  (Evidence, 
p.  10):  "That  prostitution  in  China  is  not  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  but  is 
regarded  as  a  profession  or  calling.  That  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  is  as  near  that  of  brutes  as  can  l)e  found  in  any  human  soci- 
ety." Indeed,  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  very  little  appreciation  of 
the  weaker  sex.  Says  Mr.  Shaw  (Evidence,  p.  IG):  "It  is  no  rare 
occurrence  when  a  girl  is  born  to  place  it  on  the  street  and  abandon 
it  to  its  fate."  And,  again, (Evidence,  p.  19):  "The  women  in  China 
occupy  the  same  position  as  in  most  parts  of  Asia — virtually  slaves; 
mere  creatures,  to  pander  to  the  wishes  o£  the  niales,  and  x>romotr 
their  happiness."  And  Mr.  Charles  Wolcott  Ijrooks,  who,  from  h\< 
position,  opportunities  and  ability,  is  high  authorit}'  upon  this  topic 
observes  (Evidence,  p.  42):  "That  the  population  of  China  has  been 
decreasing  lately,  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  scarcity  of 
women.     They  drown  their  females  as  we  drown  kittens." 

Dr.  H.  H.  Toland,  a  man  standing  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
testities  as  follows:     (Evidence,  pp.  103  and  104.) 

"I  have  practiced  medicine  in  this  State  twenty-three  years." 

Q. — And  during  that  time  have  you  had  one  of  the  leading  positions,  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  the  founder  of  the  "  Toland  Medical  University  ?" 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Of  what  institution  were  you  a  graduate? 

A. — Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two — one  of  tin' 
first  Western  universities  that  was  established  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Q. — It  has  been  stated  that  these  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  are  open  to  small  boys,  and 
that  a  great  many  have  been  diseased.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

A. — I  know  that  is  so.  I  have  seen  boys  eight  and  ten  years  old  with  diseases  they  told  me 
they  contracted  on  Jackson  Street.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  commence  indulging  in  that 
passion.  Some  of  tlie  worst  cases  of  syphilis  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  occur  in  children  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  They  generally  try  to  conceal  their  condition  from  their 
parents.  They  come  to  me  and  I  help  screen  it  from  their  parents,  and  cure  them  without  com- 
pensation. Sometimes  parents,  unaware  of  what  is  the  matter,  bring  their  boys  to  me,  and  I  do 
all  I  can  to  keep  the  truth  from  them. 

Q. — Are  these  cases  of  frequent  occurrence? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  that  are  often  diseased.  In  con- 
sequence of  neglect,  they  finally  become  the  worst  cases  we  have  to  treat. 

Q. — What  effect  will  that  have  ujx)n  the  health  of  the  community,  in  the  end? 

A. — It  must  have  a  bad  effect,  because  a  great  many  of  these  children  get  secondarj*  syphilis, 
and  it  runs  until  it  becomes  almost  incurable.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  eradicate  it,  but  when  it  becomes  constitutional,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  cure  it.  When  they  come  to  me  for  treatment,  they  sometimes  have  secondary 
syphilis;  sometimes  chancre :  sometimes  a  tertiary  form.  Under  most  favorable  circumstances 
it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  eradicate  syphilis. 

Q. — Unless  you  have  complete  control  of  the  patient  for  that  time,  is  it  not  certain  that  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  remain  in  the  system  through  life? 

A. — It  destroys  life.  I  can  show  a  dozen  cases  in  the  County  Hospital,  where,  if  they 
recover,  it  will  be  after  a  long  course  of  treatment,  and  some  of  them  will  not  recover  at  all. 
The  whole  system  becomes  poisoned  and  debilitated.  They  are  so  diseased,  and  the  system  is  so 
exhausted,  perhaps  by  a  big  sore,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  they  cannot  be  cured. 

Q. — When  syphilis  assumes  a  secondary  and  tertiary  form,  what  effect  will  it  have  upon  the 
children  of  such  persons? 

A. — The  disease  is  hereditary,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  children.  I  have  positive  evi- 
dence of  that  in  a  family  that  I  have  been  treating,  where  the  children  are  diseased.  The 
father  had  the  disease  when  he  married  a  healthy  woman,  and  of  three  children  born  every 
one  exhibited  symptoms  of  syphilis. 


Q_ From  your  observation  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  it  must  hux-  >n>"n  tiuii  coin- 

munitv  if  these  Chinese  jjrostitutes  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ciuntry  ? 

j^  _llt  will  till  our  hospitals  with  invalids,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Q Judfje  Ilas^er  says,  when  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  endeavored  to  lako 

some  step?  to  prevent  immigration  of  this  people,  he  wa3  met  by  the  proposition  that  their 
oomin"^  to  this  country  teniled  to  advance  Christian  civilization,  and  the  nunianitariauii  of  the 
East  would  not  aid  him  for  that  reason.     What  is  your  opinion  ? 

ji^ jt  (loes  not  tend  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization,  but  it  has  the  (y.jitrnry 

efiect.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  day  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  young  men  come  to  my  olliot; 
with  "svphilis  or  gonorrhoea.  A  great  many  of  them  have  not  means  to  be  treate<l  pro|M«rI^ 
and  the  disease' runs  on  until  it  becomes  constitutional:  and  in  nine  ciisi's  .mt  ..t  ti-n  it  is 
the  ruin  of  them.  I  have  treated  a  great  many  boys,  and  I  have  treated  the  iwin-nl*.  S.iine- 
times  the  parents  would  come,  and  after  going  through  a  course  of  treatment  woul.l  bring  their 

children.  ,         ,.  ^         m  •  .-i   .     o 

Mr  Fierson— To  what  extent  do  these  diseases  come  from  Chinese  jjrostitutes? 

A  —I  suppose  nine-tenths.  When  these  persons  come  to  me  I  ask  them  where  they  got  the 
disease  and  thev  generally  tell  me  that  they  have  been  with  Chinawomen  They  think  disoaaca 
contracted  from' cTiiuawomen  are  harder  to  cure  than  those  contracted  elsewhere.  s.Mhey  tell 
me  as  a  matter  of  self-protection.  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  experience,  that  »<^»';b„ "  ,  J*'.^?;'' 
in  town  who  have  venereal  disease,  contracted  it  in  Chinatown.  They  have  no  di(henlty  there, 
for  the  prices  are  so  low  that  they  can  go  whenever  they  please.  The  women  do  not  care  how 
old  the  bovs  are,  whether  five  vears  old  or  more,  as  long  as  they  have  money.  ...... 

ql^-Thin  the  maintenance  of  this  population  in  our  midst,  instead  of  advancing  civilization, 
would  seem  to  be  a  crime  against  it? 

^irI)ttS«-HTe'you  ever  read  or  heard  of  any  country  in  the  world  where  there  were 

^T^iScT^^I  Stat^n^^i.iTlS^llJS'Sd^^  or  two  hundred  students,  and^c 
hai  nolma^y  pubHc  houses,  but  the  students  were  not  near  so  diseased,  in  proi^^rtion  to  their 

"^r^:^£(Sy^^:;?rS^SS-the  number  of  boys  affected  here  during  any  given 

^Til  cannot  tell  exactly,  because  my  attention  has  not  been  particularly  directed  to  it;  but 
I  ttat  ha?f  rioSn  every^day  in  the  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-hve  days. 

rhffia  runs  on  from  week  to  week  until  stricture  results  and  that  is  almo.t  a., 
tional  syphilis,  because  it  requires  a  long  time  to  cure  it. 

Mr  Gibbs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  San  Francisco  Hos- 
pitals, testifies  as  follows :     (Evidence,  p.  88.) 

There  are  many  cases  of  young  men  in  the  hospital  suffering  from  syphilis  contracted  in  the 
Chinese  quarter. 

Mr.  David  C.  Woods  testifies  as  follows:    (Evidence,  p.  113.) 

3L:  Hmjmond-Koy.'  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State? 

A.—Twenty-five  years,  off  and  on. 

Q._What  position  do  you  hold? 

A.-Superintendent  of  the  In^}'strial  Schoo  . 

Q_How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

t-SryolT^owlnythinTJ^^^^^^^  effect  the  presence  of  a  large  Chinese  population  has 

upon  the  boys  that  are  growing  up  here?  proportion  of  boys   who  come  to 

^A.-I  think  it  has  a  very  bad  efiect      ^ '^"f^^^^^.^^ffl-.t'^d  /ith  venereal  diseases, 
the  school,  large  enough  to  cohabit  w.t^h   v^'iien   a.e  attlict 

Q  —How  many  boys  are  usually  in  that  school . 

A.-One  hundred  and  eighty,  on  an  a^'erage 

Q.-What  proportion  do  you  think  are  effected  ^^.h  that  «^  ^.jth  venereal   diseases. 

I_I  think  tlU  during  the  time  I  have  been  thei^ 

t^li;\^^S^:^:i^''T^^^^^^  they  say  they  got  it  in  Chinatown? 
Q.'-What  are  the  ages  of  those  boys?  gonorrhoea;  they  haveall  sortsof  venereal 

aisL'\tl,;tttrLri"L:fhrii  aanivo  „,  four  down  wH.  thou,. 

Mr.  Karcher  testifies  as  follows:    (Evidence,  p.  131.) 
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Q. — Would  hoys  he  liahlo  to  visit  tlu>  liouscs  of  white  prostitutes? 

A. — Thev  would  not  he  so  liahle. 

I}.— \Vliy  is  that? 

A. — The  priees  are  higher,  and  hoys  of  that  ago  will  not  take  the  liberties  with  white  women 
tliat  tiiey  <lo  in  Chinatown.  In  addition  to  that,  it  oan  he  said  on  behalf  of  the  white  women 
that  thoy  would  not  allow  boys  of  ten,  eleven,  or  foiii-tccn  years  of  age  to  enter  their  houses. 
No  such  eases  have  ever  been  reported  to  the  jxiiice,  wiiili!  the  instances  where  ('iiinese  women 
have  enticed  these  youths  are  very  frequent.  Some  three  years  ago  two  boys,  one  thirteen  and 
tlie  otlier  fifteen,  were  taken  from  a  (Chinese  house  of  prostitution  and  brought  to  the  station- 
house.  One  belonged  here  and  the  other  to  San  Francjisco.  I  met  the  San  Francisco  boy  about 
a  month  afterwards,  and  found  him  suffering  from  a  loathsome  disease,  which  he  said  he  con- 
tracted in  that  house. 

Dr.  Shorl),  a  graduate  oi"  tlic  Univer.sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  fully 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Toland.  All  physicians  agree  that 
the  result  must  be  a  marked  increase  of  disease  in  the  generation  to 
come. 

The  people  of  California  are  thus  compelled  to  endure  a  form  of 
slavery  more  obnoxious  than  anj^  hitherto  knoAvn  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  more  helpless  in  this  connection  than  the  Col- 
onies of  England  which  are  allowed  to  govern  their  internal  affairs 
without  interference  from  the  home  government. 

CRIMINAL   CLASSES. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  become  a  Botany  Bay  to  which  the  criminal 
classes  of  China  are  brought  in  large  numbers,  and  the  people  of 
this  coast  are  compelled  to  endure  this  affliction.  We  do  not  claim 
that  all  the  Chinese  belong  to  the  criminal  classes,  for  many  well- 
behaved  people  are  found  among  them.  There  are  various  grades  of 
character  among  these  people :  The  merchants  and  business  men, 
who  are  often  worthy  of  high  esteem ;  the  cooks  and  house-servants, 
who  are  often  bright  and  trustworthy ;  a  class  of  laborers  who  are 
diligent,  a  class  of  laborers  who  are  extremely  dishonest,  and  a  large 
number  of  professional  thieves  and  fighters. 

We  are  confident  that  the  criminal  class  outnumber  the  others  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  These  criminal  classes  entail  upon 
our  city,  county,  and  State  governments  an  expense  that  we  are  not 
able  to  bear — indeed,  an  adequate  effort  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  would  bankrupt  our  treasuries.  Our  jjolice  force,  our  con- 
stabulary, and  the  machinery  of  our  judicial  system,  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  pressure  of  these  necessities  without  ascertainable 
advantage  to  our  people. 

An  additional  and  very  heavy  expense  is  imposed  upon  our  people 
by  the  care  of  their  sick,  who  are  invariably  cast  into  the  streets  and 
abandoned  by  their  com]:)anions.  A  further  expense  is  laid  upon 
our  people  by  their  refusal  to  conform  to  our  fire  ordinances;  indeed, 
our  cities  and  villages  are  in  constant  danger  of  extensive  conflagra- 
tions by  reason  of  their  mode  of  living. 

And  while  these  people  entail  upon  us  these  heavy  expenses  they 
evade  the  payment  of  taxes  to  an  extent  not  tolerated  in  any  other 
country.  They  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  our  hospitals, 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Chinese  in  our  State  Prison  is  in 
excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  property  taxes  paid  by  the  Chinese 
population.  And  yet  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  these 
convicts  in  our  prisons  are  justly  imprisoned  or  the  victims  of  the 
malice  of  their  own  countrymen. 
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We  claim  that  these  facts,  proved  by  the  evideiu-e  ol'  good  men, 
show  a  condition  of  affairs  which  threaten,  in  time,  to  undt-rmine 
the  foundations  of  the  Rcpuldic  within  the  scope  of  country  now 
occupied  by  the  Chinese. 

Upon  the  topics  Last  referred  to,  we  may  be  i.ardonod  if  we  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  some  of  the  evidcnee  taken  befon-  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Low,  a  distinguished  citizen  who  has  held  manv  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust  under  the  State  and  Federal  Government, 
among  which  have  been  that  of  Governor  of  California,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  and  Minister  to  China,  says:    (Evidence,  p.  5.) 

That  the  immigration  comes,  with  but  slight  exceptions,  from  the  single  Province  of  Can- 
ton, and  that  it  is  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  (Evidence,  p.  27,)  testifies  as  follows: 

Q. — From  what  class  is  our  Chinese  immigration? 

A. — From  the  lowest  class. 

Q. — By  that  you  mean  laborers. 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  mean,  degraded  in  a  moral  sense? 

A. — I  think  they  are  the  lowest  class  of  people.  Most  of  the  Chinese  who  come  to  this 
country  are  ignorant — very.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  in  five  that  can  read  a  page  of  a  book, 
and  not  one  in  ten  that  can  read  a  small  tract,  or  book,  or  newspaper  through  intelligently. 
Nearly  all  of  them  can  read  the  signs  over  the  stores;  nearly  all  can  do  that  much  reading,  but 
to  take  a  book  and  read  it  they  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Shaw  says :     (Evidence,  p.  19.) 

Regarding  their  honesty,  I  can  mention  this  fact,  which  may  interest  the  committee :  I  was 
assured  by  all  the  merchants  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  in  the  towns  that  I  visited 
in  China",  where  there  are  foreign  merchants  residing,  that  nobody  hired  a  Chinese  servant 
without  taking  a  bond  from  some  responsible  person  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  any 
thefts  that  servant  might  perpetrate.  It  was  considered  there,  among  those  with  whom  1  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  that  Chinamen  are  so  constituted  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  steal 
somethincr.  It  is' their  nature.  Consequently  they  are  not  trusted  in  any  house  until  they 
bring  their  bondsmen.  When  thefts  are  committed,  and  they  are  not  of  rare  occurrence,  the 
boncfsmen  pav  for  the  things  stolen.  As  far  as  I  know  and  heard,  no  one  thought  of  hiring  a 
servant  without  taking  a  bond  to  meet  any  deficiency  caused  by  thelt. 

Mr  Altemeyer,  an  old  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Einstein  Brothers  &  Co.,  boot  and  shoe  manutac  urers,  a 
firm  that  at  one  time  employed  from  three  to  five  hundred  Clnna- 
men,  testifies  as  follows :     (Evidence,  p.  oO.) 

Q.— Have  vou  any  contract  for  recompense  for  anything  they  steal?  ,  •         ,  .  ^ 

A.-Yes,  sir.     It  is  to  the  efifect  that  in  case  a  man  is  dishonest,  or  steals  anj  thing,  ttu  dfe. 
shall  be  resjjonsible. 

Q. — Have  you  found  them  dishonest? 
A. — I  have,  in  several  instances. 

2:=Tre;  wllltaf  ^^^^^^^^  I  ^Snk  they  will  take  things  whenever  they  can  get  a 

^'S^Has  not  your  company  compelled  the  Chinese  --P^-^  f.-S^,3"4Se""r"'"'  "^ 
four  thousand  dollars  or  five  thousand  dollars,   ™"^  .^^.^  H^  J^^-^tid  ^^^^^  think  we 

A.-Yes,  sir;  we  made  the  contractors  pay  tor  all  ^^c  g°ods  we  jm  no  ^^,^^3  ^^^ 

made  them  pay  one  thousand  dollars.     They  found  a  good  "^f/J  «' ^f,^„Kses. 
returned  them  to  us.     The  goods  were  found  m  the  foardn  g  and  1«»S''  -^^^^^^^^^^  be  willing 

Q.-From  what  you  know  about  Chinamen  would  you,  under  any  ciicumsia        , 
to  trust  them  without  watching  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Captain  R.  II.  Joy,  of  Liverpool,  and  master  of  the  British  steamer 
Crocus,  testifies  as  follows:     (Evidence,  pp.  7(5,  77,  and  78.) 

Q. — Wlion  (lid  you  arrive  in  ('alifDrnia? 

A. — Two  days  aijo.     I  oamo  hi-ro  in  coniniand  of  the  IJritisli  steamer  Crocus. 

(.}. — Dili  you  Ijrinj;  any  Cliinese  passeiijjers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  oiglil  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

l^. — What  is  tliecharaeter  of  these  ]>('0[)le? 

A. — Tliey  di>  not  liold  a  very  piod  character  in  their  nwn  comitiy.  They  were  not  so  nTUch 
trouble,  however,  as  the  papers  have  represented.  Tlie  accounts  as  jniblished  were  highly 
embellished.     We  had  a  little  trouide  at  first,  l)Ut  very  soon  stoj)pe(l  that. 

Q. — Is  this  class  a  desirable  one  for  any  ctiuntry  to  have? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  is,  because  of  the  low  moral  condition  of  the  j)eaj)le. 

Q. — Have  vou  been  in  Australia? 

A.— I  have. 

Q. — How  are  the  riiiiiese  treated  there? 

A. — Not  very  well.  The  inhabitants  found  that  they  were  being  crowded  out  by  the  Chinese, 
and  have  commenced  driving  them  from  the  country.  Large  numbers  are  leaving.  I  brought 
two  hundred  and  forty  from  Singapore,  where  they  came  from  Australia  in  the  Brisbane.  I 
left  them  at  Hongkong. 

Q. — As  an  Englishman,  what  would  you  think  if  they  were  to  overrun  your  country? 

A. — It  would  behoove  the  Englishmen  to  drive  them  out. 

q.—why; 

A. — They  work  for  low  wages,  and  they  are  not  the  class  of  people  that  we  would  like  to 
have  in  our  own  country. 

Q. — Why  is  it  they  can  work  for  lower  wages? 

A. — They  can  live  cheaiicr.     A  handful  of  rice,  with  water,  will  suffice  for  their  meals. 

^fr.  Haymond — How  do  their  morals  compare  with  those  of  the  English  working  classes? 

A. — They  arc  very  much  lower  in  every  way. 

Q. — What  effect,  do  you  think,  the  introduction  of  thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  China- 
men into  an  English  city  would  have? 

A. — Their  standard  is  so  much  lower,  I  don't  think  they  would  be  allowed  in  any  English 
city,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  that  happen. 

Q. — In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  does  an  immen.se  number  of  people  live  on  the  rivers? 

A. — Yes.  A  great  many  live  in  boats,  following  the  occupation  of  fishermen,  and  working 
around  the  ships. 

Q. — What  is  the  character  of  that  people  as  law  abiding  citizens? 

A. — The  Chinese  Government  is  very  rotten,  and  exercises  but  little  control  over  these  men. 
The  mandarins  levy  as  much  triljutc  as  they  can  on  the  people  around  them.  I  siip])osc  they 
must  pay,  in  their  turn,  to  some  higher  authority. 

Q. — Are  any  of  them  engaged  in  piracy? 

A. — I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q. — What  is  the  prevailing  impression  among  seamen  who  visit  that  port,  as  a  rule? 

A. — There  are  very  many  dilioront  o]iinions.     The  general  opinion  is  not  very  favorable. 

Q. — How  do  these  peojjle  compare  with  the  same  classes  of  English  or  German,  about  their 
homes? 

A. — They  are  very  much  lower — far  inferior. 

Q. — Are  their  cities  and  towns  clean  or  dirty? 

A. — Very  dirty,  indeed.  When  one  has  been  in  a  Chinese  city  once,  he  has  no  ambition  tf) 
return  to  it  again. 

Q. — Have  you  visited  the  Chinese  quarters  in  Australia? 

A. — Yes,  in  Melbourne. 

Q. — How  are  they  there? 

A. — Very  dirty.  Of  course  they  are  compelled  to  keep  the  streets  clean,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
their  cleanliness  goes.  I  think  the  people  are  driving  them  out,  now.  It  is  being  done  by  the 
people  themselves,  not  by  the  government. 

Q. — Are  there  many  women  imported  to  that  country? 

A. — I  never  saw  any  women  there  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  think  they  would  permit  the  landing  of  a  shij)  load  of  prostitutes? 

A. — I  think  it  is  most  certain  that  they  %vould  not. 

BAYARD   TAYLOR   ON   THE   MORALS   OF   THE   CHINESE. 

Bayard  Taylor  says  of  them  in  his  work  entitled  "  India,  China, 
and  Japan,"  published  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five: 

It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  tiiat  the  Chinese  are,  morally,  the  most  debased  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Forms  of  vice,  which  in  other  countries  are  barely  named,  are  in  China  so 
common  that  they  excite  no  comment  among  the  natives.     They  constitute  the  surface  level, 
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and  below  tliem  are  deeps  and  deeps  of  depravity  so  shockintr  «n,\  hnriKU  .K-.  .k  •      u 
o.nnot  even  be  hinted.     There  are'^son.c  lark  sLTofsfKr.     n^    '  e  il  '  h'::^l"C^r; 
shrink  from  penetrating,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  collect  information  ..f  thi    k   J •     u    K 
was  enough   in  the  things  which  I  couhl  not  avoid  seeing  an.l  hearing-wh,"     .'J  'V*'.':,'^ 
almost  daily  to  the  notice  of  every  ioreign  resident-to  inspire  me  with  a  ..owcri  lo 

the  Clnnese  race.     They  tovch  ispoUutmu  and,  harsh  as  the  o,,inion  mav  Urn.  ,  r 

own  race  c/emands  that  they  shou/d  not  be  allowed  to  settle  on  our  mil.     ■Science  n,  .v  have  1.^ 

rh"lSniurier  ^  '  ^^  '^^  '''''"''^'  ^^''^  ^'"^"'^  ^^'  K«^'""'-*l  ^'''ina  duX 

CRIMINAL    PROPENSITIES  OP  THE   CHINESE. 

,   Mr    D.  J.  Murphy,  District  Attorney  of  ban  Francisco,  testilics- 
(Evidence,  p.  83.) 

That  from  seven-tenths  to  eight-tenths  of  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco  l>elone  to 
the  criminal  classes.  * 

• 

Chief  of  Police  Ellis  testifies:    (Evidence,  p.  111.) 

Q.— It  is  in  testimony  that  there  are  about  thirty  thousand  Chinese  living  in  tliis  city  (Ran 
Francisco)  the  most  of  them  residing  in  seven  or  eight  blocks.  Do  you  know  what  pro|x>rtion 
of  that  population  is  criminal? 

A.— I  should  say  that  there  are  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two  thousand  regular 
criminals. 

Q.— Including  those  who  violate  the  city  ordinances  in  relation  to  fires  and  health,  and  those 
who  live  ofi'  the  wages  of  the  criminal  classes,  what  is  the  proportion  ? 

A. — I  think  almost  the  entire  population. 

Q. — Excluding  from  consideration  the  Chinese  quarter,  how  are  the  laws  and  ordinances 
enforced  in  this  city,  as  comi^ared  with  other  American  cities? 

A. — Favorably. 

Mr.  Duffield  (Evidence,  p.  48,)  testifies  as  follows: 

Q. — How  is  tliis  population  (Chinese)  as  to  criminal  propensities? 

A. — They  are  a  nation  of  thieves.     I  have  never  seen  one  that  would  not  steal. 

Q. — What  is  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  whole  number?  What  is  the  proportion  of 
men  who  follow  crime  for  a  livelihood? 

A. — I  call  a  man  who  will  steal  a  criminal. 

Q. — Then  nearly  all  will  be  criminals? 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  their  spiriting  away  witnesses  and  compounding  crimes? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  will  do  it  all  the  time — from  the  Presidents  down. 

Q. — Have  they  some  means  of  settling  cjises  outside  of  Court? 

A.— They  all  do  it. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  means  of  getting  testimony  outside  of  the  Chinese? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  they  settle  crimes  whenever  they  can  do  so? 

A. — Sometimes  one  company  will  prosecute  another,  but  where  they  can  settle  for  money,  they 
will  do  it. 

Q. — Have  they  any  regard  for  justice  here? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 

Q. — How  does  their  testimony  stand  in  the  Courts? 

A.— They  think  no  more  of  taking  an  oath  than  they  do  of  eating  rice.  They  have  no 
regard  for  our  oaths  at  all.  Their  own  oaths  they  regard  as  sacred,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
get  them  to  tell  the  truth  is  to  cut  off  a  rooster's  head  and  burn  China  paper.  They  lollowed 
that  system  here  in  early  days,  but  not  lately.  . 

Q.— Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  on  a  preliminary  examination  there  is  testimony  enough  to 
convict  a  man.  but  when  you  come  to  the  trial  these  same  witnesses  testify  exactly  the  reverse, 
or  else  will  not  testify  at  all. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

John  L.  Durkee,  Fire  Marshal  for  twelve  years  past  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, testifies  as  follows:     (Evidence,  p.  53.) 

n._what  has  been  your  experience  with  fires  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A.— They  burn  pretty  badly.  A  fire  in  the  Chinese  quarter  is  very  troublesome  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  so  many  partitions.     Out  of  an  ordinary  room  they  will  make  two  and  three 


stories,  ami  whou  a  liro  gets  in  thore  it  is  hard  to  frot  at  it.  Tlioy  arc  tho  most  caroloss  ]h'i>|i|.' 
with  tii-f  that  I  evi-r  saw  in  my  life.  Thore  arc  as  many  (ires  there  as  in  the  lialanee  of  ilic 
eity,  and  it  is  a  miraele  that  there  are  not  more. 

Q. —  You  have  been  through  a  great  many  of  those  buildings,  have  you  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

tj. — How  do  they  eonform  to  the  laws  and  ordinanee.s  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  relaticm 
to  the  tire  ordinanees? 

A. — They  don't  eonform  at  all.     They  are  more  trouble  than  all  the  white  people  put  together. 

Q. — From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  you  eome? 

A.— New  York. 

Q. — IIow  does  the  Chinese  quarter  here  eompare  with  the  worst  parts  of  New  York  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  in  jwint  of  eleanliness? 

A. — I  oould  not  make  the  eomparison — this  is  so  infinitely  filthier.  I  never  saw  a  i)laee  so 
dirty  and  filthy  as  our  Chinese  (juarter. 

(l- — Do  yt)U  know  the  Globe  Ilotel,  and  its  eondition? 

A. — I  have  not  been  in  it  for  some  time,  but  when  I  was  there,  it  was  like  tlie  balance;  jirob- 
ably  a  little  worse,  if  pi>ssit)le.       • 

Q. — How  near  to  the  City  Hall  have  the  Chinese  extended  their  quarters? 

A. — They  are  within  sight  and  hearing  distance  all  around  here,  and  very  close  to  the  busi- 
ness part  of  town.  Proj)erty  around  here  is  constantly  depreciating  in  value,  because  of  the 
apju-oach  of  the  Chinese.  The  whites  cannot  stand  their  dirt  and  the  fumes  of  opium,  and  are 
compelled  to  leave  their  vicinity.  This  part  of  the  city  has  grown  very  little  in  eiglit  years, 
while  other  portions  have  grown  very  much.  Houses  occupied  by  Ciiinese  are  not  fit  for  "white 
occupation,  because  of  the  filth  and  stench.  Chinamen  violate  the  fire  ordinanees,  and  unless 
we  catch  tiiem  in  the  act  we  cannot  convict.  They  all  swear  themselves  clear.  The  only  way 
I  can  account  for  our  not  having  a  great  fire  in  the  Chinese  quarter  is,  that  the  wood  is  too  filthy 
and  too  moist  from  nastiness  to  burn.     It  has  too  much  dirt  on  it  to  catch  fire. 

THEY    PAY    NO    TAXES. 

Mr.  Badlam,  Assessor  of  San  Francisco,  testifies:  (Evidence,  p. 
82.) 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  that  about 
thirty  thousand  are  Chinese.     The  Chinese  pay  about  one  three-thousandths  part  of  the  taxes. 

The  committee  addressed  circular  letters  to  each  County  Assessor 
in  the  State,  and  from  returns  received,  the  assessed  value  of  all 
jjroperty,  real  and  personal,  assessed  to  Chinese  in  this  State,  does  not 
exceed  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  rate  of  State 
tax  is  sixty-four  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  if 
the  whole  tax  was  paid,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  State  from  the 
property  tax  laid  upon  property  held  by  Chinese  would  not  exceed 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  State  is,  in  round 
numbers,  six  hundred  million. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  Chinese  population  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole. 

The  Chinese  population,  amountin.u:;  to  at  least  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  population,  pays  less  than  one  four-hundredth  part  of  the  rev- 
enue required  to  support  the  State  Government. 

The  State  a]»i)ropriates  ten  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  the 
support  of  the  State  Prison,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  falling  that 
much  short  of  maintaining  the  prison.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  net 
cost  to  the  State  for  each  prisoner  is  about  thirty  cents  per  day ;  and 
this  without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  i)rison  buildings. 

The  net  cost  to  the  State  of  keeping  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
Chinese  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  is  not  less  than  tlian  twenty- 
one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  a  sum  twelve  thousand 
dollars  in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  property  tax  collected 
from  the  Chinese  population  of  the  State. 
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SANITARY    ASPECTS    OF    THK    SUBJECT. 

But  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  bodv  to  tli 
nitary  aspect  of  the  subject.    The  Chinese  herd  toj^cther  in  on 
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spot,  whether  in  city  or  village,  until  thev~  h-u^VslVn-m  VlVe  Vh'iiuiue 
into  a  perfect  hive— there  they  live  packed  togetlier,  an  huiMh-cd 
living  in  a  space  that  would  be  insufficient  for  an  average  AnicTican 
family. 

Their  place  of  domicile  is  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  to  a  degree 
that  cleansing  is  impossible  except  by  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
dwellings  they  occupy.  But  for  the  healthfulness  of  our  climate  our 
city  populations  would  have  long  since  been  decimated  bv  pestilence 
from  these  causes.  And  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  natural  pro- 
tection will  sufhce  us. 

In  almost  every  house  is  found  a  room  devoted  to  opium  smoking, 
and  these  places  are  visited  by  white  boys  and  women,  so  that  the 
deadly  opium  habit  is  being  introduced  among  our  people. 

Leprosy,  that  scourge  of  eastern  nations,  exists  among  them  to 
some  extent,  and  may  be  greatly  increased  by  immigration  and  con- 
tagion. 

Small-pox  is  domesticated  among  them  by  innoculation,  and  they 
are  rarely  free  from  the  disease. 

Senator  Lewis,  a  member  of  this  Committee,  who  made  a  per:>onal 
inspection  of  the  Chinese  cxuarter  of  San  Francisco,  testities  as  fol- 
lows:    (Evidence,  p.  45.) 

"  We  went  into  places  so  filthy  and  dirty  I  cannot  see  how  these  people  lived  there.  The 
fumes  of  opium,  mingled  with  the  odor  arising  from  filth  and  dirt,  made  rather  a  sickening 
feeling  creep  over  us.  I  would  not  go  through  that  quarter  again  for  anything  in  the  world. 
The  whole  Chinese  quarter  is  miserably  filthy,  and  I  think  that  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
removing  them  from  the  city,  as  a  nuisance,  would  be  justifiable.  I  do  not  understand  whj'  a 
pestilence  has  not  ere  this  raged  there.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  cities  in  the  world.  The  houses  would  be  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  white  peo- 
ple, for  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  cleanse  them,  unless  you  burn  up  the  whole 
quarter,  and  even  then  I  doubt  whether  you  can  get  rid  of  the  filth." 

Officer  Duffield  (Evidence,  p.  47,)  testifies: 

Q.— Taking  the  Chinese  quarter  as  a  whole,  is  it  as  filthy  as  it  can  be? 
A. — Yes,  sir.     It  cannot  he  much  dirtier. 
Q. — Were  you  ever  in  New  York  City  ? 

Q.'_Was'  there  any  part  of  that  city,  as  it  existed  twenty  years  ago,  that  could  be  compared 
with  the  Chinese  quarter?  ,       ^,  .  i       • 

A.— No,  sir.  The  Five  Points  could  not  be  compared  with  it.  The  Chmese  quarter  is 
dirtier  and  filthier  than  the  Five  Points  were. 

Mr.  Supple  testifies :     (Evidence,  p.  80.) 

They  live  in  small  places,  more  like  hogs  than  human  beings. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Chief  of  Police  for  San  Francisco,  testifies  as  follows: 
(Evidence,  p.  111.) 

Q.— Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q._What  is  their  condition  in  relation  to  cleanliness? 

A. — Very  foul  and  filthy. 

5* 
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Q. — Do  vou  know  of  anv  qiiarlor  of  am'  Ainoricnu  or  European  city  llial  will  conijiai'c^  with 
it  for  lilth'? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Till':    STATE    CiOVEHNMENT    TOWKKLKSS. 

It  may  be  Riip:p;osted  tluii  a  remedy  for  these  evils  can  be  found  in 
action  by  the  State  Government,  or  the  influence  wliich  well  regu- 
lated society  wields  in  its  own  defense.  To  this  suggestion  there  are 
many  conclusive  answers.  The  I'ity  of  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the 
best  governed  cities  in  the  world.  Its  police  force  is  as  able  and 
efficient  as  any,  and  yet  the  concurrent  testimony  of  its  most  expe- 
rienced and  reliable  officers  is,  that  it  is  imi)ossiblc  to  suppress  or 
l)unish  crimes  committed  by  the  Chinese  poi)ulation.  This  ])opula- 
tion  is  chielly  confined  to  seven  or  eight  blocks.  These  blocks  con- 
stitute homes  of  refuge  for  the  criminal  classes.  Secret  tribunals, 
Avlien  arrests  are  made,  interfere  to  protect  the  guilty  and  to  punish 
the  innocent.  Our  Courts  swarm  Avith  Chinese  witnesses,  ready  and 
willing  to  commit  perjury  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  District  Attorney  Murphy:  "Such  witnesses,  in  most 
cases,  raise  by  their  testimony  that  doubt  in  the  minds  of  jurors, 
which,  under  our  system,  requires  an  acquittal."  We  cannot  in  this 
community  assume  that  a  man  is  guilty  and  punisli  him.  We  must 
X>roceed  according  to  the  forms  of  law  and  establish  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  These  are  cardinal  rules  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  by  all  Englisli  speaking  people.  These 
rules  fail  when  applied  to  a  people  who  have  no  ideas  of  justice  in 
common  Avith  ours;  to  a  people  which,  in  its  own  land,  cannot  be 
restrained  from  crime  and  outrage  even  by  the  power  of  a  despotic 
government. 

It  may  be  urged  that  local  laws  would  prevent  Chinese  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it.  In  reply,  we  beg  to 
submit  that  in  the  best  governed  cities  in  the  Eastern  States  all 
efibrts  to  prevent  prostitution  have  failed.  If  failure  has  been  the 
rule  Avithout  a  .single  excei)tion  in  the  Eastern  cities,  what  success 
could  be  expected  from  local  laws  on  this  coast,  when  the  problem 
to  be  solved  contains  every  factor  known  to  the  evil  in  the  East,  and 
has  added  that  of  an  alien  race  which  esteems  it  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  by  craft  and  subtlety  uses  our  laws  to  protect  it.  We 
must  meet  facts  in  the  face.  It  is  a  fact,  beyond  question,  that  so 
long  as  tliis  traffic  in  women  is  permitted  there  is  no  power  in  the 
State  Government  sufficient  to  protect  our  people  from  its  conse- 
quences. The  State  Government  has  exhausted  every  power  to 
that  end,  and  has  failed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  these  female 
slaves.  Stringent  laws  were  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  to  pre- 
vent this  traffic.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  the  steamer 
Ja])an  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from  China,  having  on 
board  twenty-one  Chinese  women,  some  of  whom  had  been  pur- 
chased and  some  stolen  from  their  homes.  The  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  acting  under  the  State  law,  forbid  their  landing  and 
required  their  return  to  their  homes.  The  State  Courts  sustained 
his  action  and  the  women  were  about  to  be  returned  when  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  issued  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  final  hearing  the  State  law  was  held  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  laws.  The  effect  of  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
Court  was  to  give  these  women  to  their  owners,  and  they  were  in 
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fact  takon  to  the  barracoons  and  ])ortioned  out  to  their  masters.  This 
is  probably  tlic  first  instance  in  the  history  of  tlic  world  in  wliich 
the  "great  writ"  has  been  used  to  consip;n  human  bein<,'s  to  a  slavery- 
worse  than  death.  Let  us  remind  you  that  the  liearts  of  the  North- 
ern" people  were  stirred  when,  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  tlierectf.  fujiitivo 
slaves  were  returned  to  their  masters.  That  afterward,  «luriiig  tho 
civil  war,  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Government  was  used  to 
abolish  slavery  where  it  existed  by  virtue  of  local  laws  and  tho 
wishes  of  the  people.  California's  Constitution,  framed  more  tlian 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
declares  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exi.st 
within  her  limits,  save  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  Her  generous 
people  have  always  upheld  that  sentiment.  Yet,  to-day,  within  her 
borders,  in  defiance  of  her  laws,  against  the  wishes  of  her  people, 
slavery  does  exist  in  a  form  more  loathsome  than  ever  known  in  a 
white  community.  It  exists  by  virtue  of  the  power  wielded  by  Federal 
Courts.  We  will  not  believe  that  the  people  of  our  si.^ter  States  arc 
cognizant  of  these  horrible  facts.  "We  bring  them  to  your  attention, 
and  demand,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  that  all  obstacles  i)lace(l  l»y 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  emancipation  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  or  to  the  prevention  of  this  trafiic  in  human  bodies  and 
souls,  be  removed.  The  peopMe  of  this  State  have  done  their  duty  ; 
the  responsibility  for  a  further  continuance  of  this  state  of  atlairs 
rests  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

CAUSE    OF    CHRISTIANITY    NOT    ADVANCED. 

An  idea  is  abroad  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  advanced  bv  the  presence  of  this  people  m  our  midst. 
There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  notion  that  by  means  ol  the 
Chinese  on  this  coast  the  religion  of  mercy,  love,  and  gracious  ciiarity 
is  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  \Ve  have  over 
one  hundred  thousand  Chinese  in  this  State,  and  it  is  more  tliaii 
likely  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  four  times  that  number  have 
in  this  State  been  brought  in  contact  with  our  peop  e  and  ehurc  les. 
Yet,  of  all  this  vast  horde,  not  four  hundred  have  been  brougljt  to 
a  realization  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Nor  is  this  the  fault  of 
our  people.  Earnest,  faithful,  Christian  men  and  women  have,  n\  ith 
a  devotion  seldom  equaled,  given  to  the  cause  their  best  endt>|i  oi.^ 
Christian  missions  have  been  founded  and  Christian  "YH'f^'^f  »f.^,f 
labored.  The  wealth  of  the  churches  have  been  PO^";^i'\.o"J,  .  .:',^;"- 
These  great  efforts  have  been  futile.  It  is  safe  to  say  tl^at  ^^  leie  one 
soul  has  been  saved,  placed  to  the  credit  side,  by  ^f  ^^V^f  the  Pies- 
ence  of  the  heathen  hordes  on  this  coast,  a  hundred  white  1  aNCb^^^^^ 
lost  bv  the  contamination  of  their  presence,  i  he  ^ev  Ot  .  Gib.on 
after  nine  years  of  zealous  labor,  says  he  has  Kl>t''^'^"^^^'  '  ;'  :\.  J.^ 
sons.  (Evidence,  p.  34.)  The  Presbyterian  mission  ^'J:^''^'^'^^^ 
under  the  charge  if  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  '^" ^^^?f  ^f^^Vt  coi  ver^^ 
missionarv  laborer,  has  in  seventeen  years  "^'-^^i^.^f;!^,,^  ^^.^^ 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Rice,  of  Sacramento, ')  l^^^^byteruii    clei»     au  ot 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  testifies  as  follows:    (Evidi  ncu  pp. 
and  162.) 
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A. — I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  I  am  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  tills  city. 

Q. — State  Ronerally  wliat  cfTorts  have  been  made  by  your  church  towards  the  conversion  of 
the  Ciiiin'se  in  our  midst? 

A. — There  are  two  classes  of  efforts  being  made  in  relation  to  Chinese  advancement,  one  sec- 
ular and  the  other  religious,  although  they  arc  blended  to  s<ime  extent.  We  have  a  night- 
school  on  Fourth  Street,  taught  by  a  member  of  our  church,  where  the  Chinese  are  taught  to 
reail,  and  are  giveu  the  elements  of  an  t)rdinary  school  e<lueation.  We  do  nut  teach  them  any- 
tliing  about  the  principles  of  our  government.  I  believe  that  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  ought  U>  sustain  Chinese  schools,  and,  as  far  as  jwssible,  modify  the 
ignorance  of  the  Chinese  race.  The  jiersons  attending  our  school  are  mostly  adults.  We  think 
it  is  our  duty,  because  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  thus  far  ojjened  the  ])ublic  schools  to  the 
Chinese,  to  educate  them,  for  we  are  convinced  that  Chinese  immigration,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
simply  be  a  flood  of  heathenism  poured  on  American  soil.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  rise  up  and  control  it,  ami  teach  the  Chinese  American  customs,  and  give  them  ;iii 
education,  in  order  to  civilize  them.  Our  mission  night-school  simply  aims  to  give  them  i 
purely  secular  English  education.  They  must  be  educated  or  excluded,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
IS  possible  to  exclude  them.  The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  civili- 
zations is  that  the  Chinese  will  come  to  this  country,  no  matter  what  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  it.  Their  education  is,  therefore,  a  j)ublic  necessity,  and  a  move  in  the  nature  of  sell- 
protection.  The  Inirden  of  educating  them  ought  not,  however,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  State  of 
California,  but  should  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Q. — It  is  exclusion  on  the  one  hand,  or  education  on  the  other? 

A. — I  will  say  that  it  is  exclusion  or  education,  and  you  cannot  exclude  them. 

Q. — You  assume  that  it  is  a  public  necessity  that  they  be  educated? 

A. — It  seems  so  to  me. 

Q. — Do  the  Chinese  come  to  this  country  to  live? 

A.— No. 

Q. — They  are  here  for  some  temporary  purpose?        t 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Bonte,  Rector  of  Grace  Church  (Episcopal),  in 
Sacramento  City,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  of  deservedly  high 
standing  in  the  ministry,  and  one  who  has  given  to  the  question 
under  consideration  deep  study,  testifies  as  follows:  (Evidence,  pp. 
1G3  and  164.) 

Q. — Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  effect  which  Chinese  immigration  is  having  upon 
the  people  of  this  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  have  talked  with  the  medical  faculty  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  I  have 
considered  the  question  from  a  religious  standpoint.  The  general  moral  efl'ect  has  been  very 
bad  upon  the  young  of  this  country.  My  judgment  is  based  upon  facts  I  have  gained  mostly 
from  medical  men  in  this  city. 

Q. — Men  of  standing  in  their  profession  ? 

A. — The  ablest  and  best.  The  general  effect,  according  to  all  the  testimony  I  have  gathered 
of  their  presence,  has  been  deplorably  bad  in  that  direction.  The  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to 
Christianity  is  a  consummation  hoped  for  and  believed  in  by  every  Christian.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  power  of  the  gosjiel  to  regenerate  the  whole  Chinese  Empire.  But  Christian 
men  differ  as  to  the  method  by  which  this  result  is  to  be  accomplished — the  precise  manner  of 
reaching  the  Chinese.  In  the  opinion  of  many  good  observers  who  have  made  this  subject  a 
study,  this  great  result  is  to  be  accomplished  through  Chinese  instrumentality,  and  in  their  own 
country  ;  while  others  believe  that  China  is  to  be  reached  through  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese 
in  America.  The  former  believe  that  the  character  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  changed  by  mere 
preaching,  but  by  a  steady  process  of  religious  training  and  culture,  under  teachers  of  their 
own  race.  The  missionary  work  of  the  past  proves  the  fact  that  a  heathen  nation  can  be  gen- 
erally or  permanently  transformed  only  while  in  a  settled  condition,  and  while  living  in  their 
natural  surroundings.  Christianity  cannot  be  imposed  upon  China,  but  must  be  put  into  the 
Chinese;  and  this  work  will  be  slow  until  they  undertake  it  themselves.  The  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia are  not  in  a  favorable  condition  to  hear  the  gospel.  They  are  here  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money,  and  as  they  find  the  great  body  of  our  own  people  engaged  in  the  same 
enterprise,  their  love  of  mone3'-getting  becomes  intensified  by  contact  with  our  own  people. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  intense  enthusiasm  for  gain,  and  sacrifice,  like  many  of  our 
own  countrymen,  everything  for  this  one  object.  The  Christian  Church  in  California  finds  one 
of  its  greatest  obstacles  in  this  passion  among  our  own  people,  and  if  it  operates  disastrously  in  the 
work  of  converting  our  own  people,  it  must  be  even  more  so  in  the  Chinese  w-ork.  Again,  the 
Chinese  now  in  this  country  are  continually  on  the  move,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  influence  upon  any  one  of  them.  We  have  control  of  them  only  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  when  they  go  to  localities  where  nothing  is  or  can  be  done  for  them.  I  cannot  see, 
believing  as  I  do  in  the  necessity  of  thorough  Christian  training,  an  opportunity  of  doing  them 
much  good  while  in  this  country.     Even  those  who  may  remain  a  year  or  two  in  the  same 
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place  live  under  conditions  wlvch  neutralize  our  cfl'orts.  The  Christian  teai-h.' 
attention  only  fur  a  few  hours,  while  their  old  ways  and  ideas  have  their  continu. 
They  learn  lessons,  hear  sermons,  and  learn  Cliristian  songs,  then  return  to  tlieir 
dens,  where  they  again  come  under  the  sway  of  their  old  svsteTu.  In  my  mind  ii  ih  vitv 
doubtful  whether  a  well-trained  Cliristian  could  maintain  his  Christian  character  under  oimilar 
conditions.  Again,  the  Chinese  are  very  keen  observers,  and  let  nnthing  j)ass  unnijti<-<'d.  We 
teach  them  Christianity,  but  they  see  our  hoodlumism  and  crime,  and  wonder  tliat  our  iieople 
reject  a  religion  which  we  seek  to  give  them.  They  easily  discern  the  fact  tluit  the  Chri.-tian 
people  are  in  a  small  minority.  The  missionaries  in  all  lands  liave  found  their  greatest  obslaelo 
in  their  own  irreligious  countrymen,  and  here  the  same  obstacle  operates  with  increased  force. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  have  no  right  to  expect  special  results  in  tlu'  convi-rsiim  of  llie 
Chinese  who  live  among  us.  Besides,  the  Christian.  Church  in  California  is  engaged  in  a  wvere 
struggle  for  its  own  existence.  The  nomadic  habits  of  the  peojile,  their  eager  desire  to  make 
large  fortunes,  their  lack  of  religious  training,  weakens  the  church  very  materially.  The  mass 
of  the  people  of  California  came  here  at  an  early  day,  and  they  lived  for  many  years  without 
church  privileges,  and  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  churches  as  "the  people  of  oidV-r  couutrii-s  do. 
They  do  not  stop  long  enough  in  their  struggles  to  think  that  their  early  Christian  training  at 
home  made  them  what  they  are,  gave  them  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  imj)arted  to  tliem 
their  great  energy  and  hopefulness,  and  therefore  they  undervalue  the  church.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  the  Christian  Church  in  California  is  very  weak.  The  church  of  tlu>  Pacific  slope 
is  not  organized  for  tlie  stupendous  undertaking  of  converting  the  Chinese.  The  clergy  are 
fearfully  overworked,  and  Itesides,  they  have  no  special  training  for  this  peculiar  work.  The 
laity  do  not  live  long  enough  in  a  place  to  get  into  harness  and  learn  the  art  of  working  among 
the  Chinese.  Besides,  both  men  and  women  in  California  work  harder  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country ;  are  more  intensely  occupied,  and  have  less  leisure.  The  Christian  Clnirch  of 
the  Pacific  slope  is  therefore  unprepared  for  this  great  emergency.  The  churdi  has  done  its 
best,  but  that  is  comparatively  little.  It  is  foolish  for  Christian  people  in  the  East  to  ex|iect 
much  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Chinese,  from  the  church  of  this  country.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Chinese  exercise  as  much  influence  among  tlie  people  of  this  coast  in  favor  of  pagan- 
ism as  the  church  among  the  Chinese  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  Church  will  con- 
tinue its  work  as  long  as  the  Chinese  remain  among  us,  but  it  will  accomi)lish  coni])aratively 
little,  unless  the  church  of  the  East  throws  its  whole  force  into  the  work.  The  grand  contest, 
■which  is  to  end  with  the  conversion  of  China,  must  be  carried  on  in  China.  The  work  in  Cal- 
ifornia. I  fear,  only  retards  our  final  success  in  China.  What  they  see  of  Christianity  here, 
from  their  standpoint,  must  impress  them  very  unfavorably.  As  a  Christian  minister,  I  take 
no  part  in  this  opposition  to  the  Chinese.  The  Christian  Church  believes,  of  necessity,  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  works  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  indiscriminately,  because  they  are 
men  for  whom  Christ  (lied.  But  this  is  a  doctrine  which  the  State  cannot,  at  present,  adminis- 
ter or  establish.  The  State  is  organized  for  the  protection  and  development  of  local  institutions, 
ideas,  and  interests,  and  cannot  permit  the  presence  of  svstems  that  threaten  its  existence.  The 
church  is  organized  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and  means  to  do 
it.  The  Chinese  question  is  therefore  mainly  a  question  for  statesmen,  and  must  be  determined 
from  their  standpoint.  .     ,  ,,     , 

Q._Do  you  think  that  the  missionary  work  in  California  has  been  well  and  laithtully  acne, 
and  that  it  has  borne  as  good  fruits  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances? 

A. — Undoubtedlv.  j  ji     /-.i  •         o 

Q._Do  you  know  anvthing  about  the  difference  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Uiinese  .' 
A.— I  have  had  more  intimate  associations  with  the  Japanese  than  with  the  Chinese,  and 
there  is  certainlv  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  two  nations. 

q.—Do  the  Chinese  liave  anv  appreciation  of  a  rejiublican  lorin  of  government, 
A.— I  have  never  found  one  that  had  the  faintest  conception  of  what  it  was. 
0. — How  are  the  Japanese?  .    '.  ^,  j  „„-„,.„  i,„ 

A.-They  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  our  institutions.  .  ^  have  read  cs»a)s  by 
even  young  Japanese  girls,  and  they  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  insight  into  thi"£«^^|.'i7  «'^: 
As  far  as  I  have  seen  the  Japanese,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  hat  the  ^'^^^^  "l  «  '  ""^ 
greatness  is  in  the  Christian' religion.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  ''\f  ^ 'l-stin.gu  .he  Japan^^^ 
ientlemen  that  ever  came  to  this  country,  and  he  told  me  hat  ^^.le  they  m.gh  ca.ry  mer  a 
ireat  manv  of  our  fine  arts  and  fine  things,  still  they  could  not  retain  then  unless  ^^  ^  k 
our  Christianity  to  sustain  them.  In  dressand  appearance,  Japanese  ^■"•"'■',^'';;  '^^  '>,^;;  /'"J  t  u^ 
Americans.  Thev  stop  at  hotels,  etc.,  and  live  like  Americans.  I  an.  '  t^,"^  •''"';t^\^. . !,'.', 
difference  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese.     I  am  convinced  that  th.ough  Japan  ^^.  aie 

*°5^5v^r;:;:ti  StUr  Sargent.  proposition  to  restrict  imnugration  to  ten  on  a 

''t-It  would  be  certainlv  a  very  desirable  thing,  if  it  can  be  done^  ^JJ, f-;^7cihinSt^ 
were  stopped,  I  think  that" the  churches,  by  a  concerted  action,  «""'f.f^^'^.fj'^t5,"  here  are 
and,  perhaps  make  our  efforts  in  China  of  more  avail.  The  n°'"%l'<;,^^^?^';  "'J^  te  to  twenU 
a  greit  drawback.  There  is  scarcely  a  Chinaman  here  that  has  not  been  in  from  ten  twenty 
pllces  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  christianize  such  roamers. 

Mr.  Andrew  Aitken,  an  old  and  much  esteemed  resident  of  Sacra- 
mento, testifies  as  follows:     (Evidence,  pp.  157  to  IbU.j 
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Q. — Whnt  knowlo<lgo  have  you  as  to  the  cfTorts  made  on  this  coast  by  the  Christian  poople 
to  convi-rt  und  brint;  t<)  Christianity  the  Cliineso  peophi? 

A. — My  kiiDwledgo,  as  far  as  I  have  assisted  and  observed  the  labors  of  others,  is  that  it  is 
benefu'iul. 

Q. — What  is  beneficial — what  has  been  done? 

A. — Toaehini;  them  to  read  the  English  language,  studying  seripture,  and  quite  a  number 
have  iK-en  etmverted  to  Ciirislianily.  Tiiere  have  been  nine  of  them  made  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Cliiireii;  of  that  number,  one  has  died. 

Q. — For  what  length  of  time  have  you  observe<l  these  matters? 

A. — 1  have  been  giving  my  jwrsonal  attention  for  about  three  years — two  years  ami  a  half  or 
three  years.  I  iiave  been  Superintendent  of  the  Chinese  s<'hool  in  the  Presbyterian  t'hureh. 
That  school  is  on  the  corner  of  Si.xth  and  L  streets,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Session. 

Q. — How  long  is  it  since  it  was  established  ? 

A. — .\bout  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years. 

Q. — How  many  Chinamen  are  attending  it? 

A. — On  an  average,  about  sixty  last  year;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less;  mostly 
adults. 

Q. — Eight  or  nine  Chinamen  have  been  converted? 

A. — Nine  joined  our  einirch,  one  died,  and  eight  are  now  members.  The  first-named  joined 
three  years  ago,  and  the  balance  within  a  year  and  a  half.  Generally,  the  same  persons  attend 
school  regularly.  There  is  a  class  that  we  call  the  "  Bible  class,"  composed  of  some  six  or 
seven,  that  arc  always  there. 

Q. — During  the  time  that  you  have  known  of  these  missionary  efforts  have  the  members  of 
the  church  been  zealous,  and  has  everything  been  done  that  ca-n  be  done  to  bring  about  a  con- 
version of  the  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  In  the  evening  school  they  are  taught  to  read,  and  in  learning  they  are  vei  y 
quick  and  accurate. 

Q. — Do  you  teach  them  concerning  any  of  the  principles  of  the  government? 

A.— No 

Q. — Do  they  seem  to  know  anything  of  them  ? 

A. — We  have  never  attempted  to  do  anything  in  that  direction:  we  merely  teach  them  to 
read. 

Q.— Do  you  know  of  anything  that  could  have  been  done  by  your  church  or  its  members, 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  towards  educating  and  christianizing  the  Chinese,  that  has  not 
been  done? 

A. — I  think  a  little  more  might  have  been  done  had  we  started  years  ago;  but  since  we 
started  we  have  done  everything  that  could  be  reasonably  expected.  I  think  our  school  is  the 
largest  school  in  the  city. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco? 

A. — Only  by  hearsay. 

Q. — What  effect  do  you  think  this  Chinese  immigration  would  have  upon  California  should 
it  be  continued  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  carried — three  thousand  five  hundred  or  four  thou- 
sand a  month? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial,  especially  the  importation  of  so  many  lewd 
women;  that  is  the  greatest  fault  I  see  in  tiie  immigration  of  Chinese.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
seeing  a  great  influx  of  Chinese  any  more  than  any  one  else,  but  those  that  are  here  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  and  elevate  and  educate. 

Q. — If  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  Chinese  should  settle  in  California  it  would 
be  necessary  that  they  should  be  raised  from  their  present  condition? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  effect  do  you  think  their  presence  in  this  city  has  upon  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity— do  you  think  that  it  is  good  or  bad,  taking  it  as  a  whole? 

A. — I  think  as  a  whole  that  it  has  not  been  good — that  is,  taking  the  worst  class.  The  major- 
ity are  rather  inclined  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  others. 

Q. — Taking  the  Chinese  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  what  has  been  their  conduct 
since — do  you  see  any  decided  change  in  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  very  material  one? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  They  seem  to  have  a  great  reverence  for  anything  that  is  religious.  They  are 
very  attentive  to  lessons  and  learn  to  have  a  regard  for  praying.  They  seem  to  have  more 
respect  for  prayer  than  even  our  own  people. 

Q. — How  is  it  regarding  their  business  relations — are  they  honest? 

A* — I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that. 

Q. — Do  you  see  any  difference  between  them  and  the  Chinese  here? 

A. — Yes,  a  marked  difference.  They  do  not  associate  with  them,  but  keep  by  themselves.. 
Those  who  are  Christians  a.ssociate  with  themselves  or  with  white  people. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  their  opinion  is  about  the  effect  of  this  large  immigration  into  the 
country? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  find  in  this  city,  among  the  intelligent  people,  any  desire  to  resort  to  force  or 
violence  against  the  Chinese  here? 
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A. — No,  sir. 

Q. And  the  general  impression  is  the  impression  you  have? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  express  the  general  feeling,  when  j'ou  say  that  they  are  here  and  must  be  prot«H»t«i, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  eountry  to  have  any  attacks  made  uiM>n  them? 

A. Yes,  sir.     That  would  show  them  that  we  are  no  better  than  llu-y  are. 

Q. — Are  there  other  mission  schools  in  this  city? 

A. The  Methodist  Church  has  one,  and  the  Congregational  folks  have  one. 

Q. Do  you  know  how  many  students  are  attending  them? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. Do  3'ou  know  how  many  church  members  there  are? 

\ I  think  one  or  two  bol<>iig  to  the  Congregational,  and  one  or  two  to  the  Metluxlists. 

Q. — IIow  is  your  school  and  mission  sustained? 

A. The  night-school  is  sustained  by  the  Board  of  Presbyterian  Missionaries.    Mr.  Looniis 

sends  me  money  every  month  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  teacher. 

Q. Can  you  Vix  about  the  annual  expense? 

A.— One  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  lor  rent;  three  hundred  dollars  for  teacher;  porter,  three 
hundred  dollars;  total,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  besides  light  ami  fu.l.  Alniut  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  the  cost  of  keeping  up  that  school. 

(^. In  that,  of  course,  you  do  not  include  the  labors  of  yourself? 

A. There  is  no  one  paid  except  the  teacher.     All  the  other  labor  is  volMiii;irii\  uimh.     The 

gas  is  furnished  by  the  church. 

Q \re  there  anv  Chinese  women  attending  that  school? 

A.— No,  sir.     There  is  one  little  half-Chinese  girl  that  comes  to  our  regular  Sabbath-school. 
Q.— Is  she  living  with  a  white  family  ? 

A Ye"  "sir;  but  vou  could  not  tell  but  what  she  was  pure  white. 

Q.'— You  do  not  find  any  prejudice  among  the  members  of  your  church  to  their  o<lucation  and 
advancement,  do  vou  ?  .  l  i       »    i  «i,.^„, 

A  —There  is  nothin<^  said,  but  since  this  Chinese  question  came  up  some  have  absented  them- 
selves from  school.  Young  men  come  in,  and  listen  to  the  singing,  and  I  sometimes  ask  thein 
if  they  will  teach,  but  they  refuse,  saying  they  don't  like  Chinamen,  or  make  some  such  remark 

as  that.  „     ,  .  1   „ 

0— Do  thev  adopt  the  style  of  dress  of  white  people?  ..      ,       -,         ,      .  ;„ 

A._No.     I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.     Every  nation  has  its  customs  in 

"^^Q^llwhatT'the  employment  of  these  persons  that  belong  to  your  church? 

A.— Some  are  engaged  in  washing,  and  some  are  servants.  . 

Q  -Do  vou  know  how  they  are  received  by  the  Chinese  who  are  not  Christians? 

A._Thev  are  persecuted  a  good  deal.  I  will  state  that  a  boy  I'vmg  with  J «J|e  Curtis  and 
who  died  ;  yea!-  ago,  was  af  good  a  Christian  as  ever  lived  in  the  world.  He  «as  the  hrst 
Chinese  member  of  our  church.  nu-^^^^', 

been  no  disturbance.  ,    i  i  „  .k„  rhi.-.osp'? 

Q.-These  converts  are  not  very  well  treated  by  the  Chinese? 
A No      Thev  are  persecuted.  ,  i,     r.i  •  <> 

them? 

Q.'—Do'thev  express  any  intention  of  ^''^l^^'^'^SJ'' 9'''";V;,_,,„(i  to  China  with  the  d.-termina- 
A-Some  of  theni  do.     We  had  a  colporteur    e.e  ^^  ;°    ^^^-^^^^  /"..V^tHer  voun^  man  who  is 
tion  to  preach  iu  his  own  country,     f-nce  hej^^^ent  a^va    thc^e  is  a  ^ 

filling  his  place  and  preaching  in  the  Chinese  l^^'^S  ^f  j,^f  t^^.h^r,  an^  he  had  great  inrtu- 
^:^\^iZ^  ^^:^isSSng&  "^^^^y,  was  an  industrious  man,  and  a 
^°5- l'"norone  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  Chinese  their  migratory 
habits-that  is,  moving  about  from  place  to  pla<^e  /  .  ,  j  j  ^^  :^■^,■,  our  church  last  snring, 
A.-That  would  prevent  more  from  uniting  One  "  c^^^^'  ^  Acquaintances.  I  thin^  it  is 
but  he  wished  to  go  to  San  Francisco  ^"^  ""'  «  f ^^^°'  ^^^iff^f^o,,  J,,,,  people,  because  they 
a  greater  task  for  Chinamen  t«  h^coine  Chi.=Uans  tha      1 1^^^^  so  it  fs  a  sacr.hcc  they 

undergo  more  persecution  and  OPP"^'^^  ^t"°"f  *  i,  are  ver?  a  tentive  to  their  duties,  are 
have  ?o  make.'   I  have  found  these  dnnese  converts^  a. c^     y  ;      ^,.  t^e  occasion  as 

present  at  communion  service,  and  have  as  much  legara 

'"r'l^^e  they  any  idea  of  the  principles  under  which  this  country  is  governed? 
A. — I  do  not  know. 
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Q. — Don't  you  think  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  to  educate  them  in  tliat,  in  your  mission 
schools? 

A. — Yes,  it  would  be.  Thoy  seem  to  bo  very  niueh  taken  up  with  reading,  and,  when  thoy 
once  learn,  they  read  the  i)aj>ers.  This  Quon  Loy  writes  as  pretty  a  hand  as  you  or  I,  ami 
writes  as  j>retty  a  letter  as  you  would  want  to  read.  This  boy,  that  lived  with  Judge  Curtis, 
wrote  a  beautiful  hand. 

Q. — Senattir  Sargent  has  iiitroduoed  a  bill  into  the  United  States  Senate,  providing  that  here- 
after not  more  than  ten  Chinamen  shall  be  brought  to  this  State  on  any  one  ship.  What  is 
your  idea  as  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill? 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  restrict  the  immigration  in  that  way.  I  believe  in  that 
fully. 

Lem  Schaiini,  a  Cliinesc  convert  to  Christianity,  and  a  most 
remarkable  man,  testifies  as  follows:     (Evidence,  pp.  138  and  139.) 

Q. — Do  VDU  know  whether  the  Chinese  Government  is  in  favor  of  its  people  coming  here  or 
not? 

A. — It  is  not  in  Hivor  of  it,  but  the  government  can't  help  itself.  The  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  has  been  exclusive.  It  desires  to  keep  its  people  at  home.  This  immigration  is 
mostly  from  the  Province  of  Canton. 

Q. — Suppose  the  mass  of  that  immigration  was  stopped,  do  you  think  it  would  have  any 
influence  on  our  commercial  relations  with  other  parts  of  China? 

A. — No.  I  think  this  immigration  must  stop.  I  say  it  is  not  only,  ruining  Americans,  but  it 
ruins  the  Chinese.  Their  wages,  we  notice,  come  down  every  day.  A  short  time  ago  China- 
men got  thirty-six  dollars  a  month  working  on  the  railroad.  What  do  they  get  now?  Twenty- 
six  dollars  per  month — one  dollar  a  day.     Tills  immigration  must  be  stopped  in  some  way. 

Q. — Do  you  think,  if  proper  representations  were  made  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  intel- 
ligent Chinamen,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  here,  they  would  willingly  aid  in  stopping  it — stop- 
ping this  immigration  of  the  lower  classes  here? 

A. — The  government,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  be  able  to  do  it.  It  has  eighteen  provinces, 
and  a  revolution  in  every  province  almost. 

Q. — It  is  claimed  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  stop  it  ourselves  the  Chinese  Government 
would  be  offended? 

A. — Xo,  they  would  not  be  oflfended :  but  they  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  the  same  as  I 
am.  The  Chinese  Government  would  be  only  too  glad  to  prevent  their  people  coming  to  this 
country. 

Q. — What  is  the  general  opinion  of  Christian  Chinamen  with  whom  you  associate  in  this 
State  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  having  this  Chinese  immigration  continue  without  any 
limits? 

A. — We  think  that  this  immigration  must  be  stopped.  It  must  be  stopped  in  some  way,  and 
then  we  can  look  after  those  Christians  educated  in  this  country.  We  want  to  stretch  forth  our 
hand  as  far  as  we  can  so  as  to  instruct  them  about  a  better  world  than  this.  That  is  our  object, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  are  going  back  to  preach  at  home.  Looking  at  this  thing  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  I  think  tliat  Christianity  is  not  advanced  by  this  immigration,  and  I 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  to  have  it  stopped. 

Q. — In  the  Eastern  States,  when  we  proposed  to  check  this  immigration,  or  to  limit  it  to  the 
better  class  of  Chinese,  we  were  met  with  this  proposition:  that  Chinese  immigration  to  this 
country  would  have  the  result  of  christianizing  China.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  immi- 
gration, such  as  is  coming  here  now,  don't  tend  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity? 

A. — It  does  not. 

Q. — So  it  would  be  better,  then,  from  your  standpoint  as  a  Chinaman,  to  stop  it,  for  by 
stopping  it  you  would  make  more  Christians? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

We  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  quoted  fairly  represents 
the  situation  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  That  it  shows  how 
great  the  effort  has  been  to  civilize  and  convert  these  i)eople — how 
wholly  that  effort  has  failed.  We  find  that  even  here  the  Chinaman, 
true  to  his  instinct,  and  in  violation  of  our  laws,  resorts  to  force  to 
resist  the  infiucnces  that  true  men  and  good  women  in  their  devotion 
would  throw  around  him. 

A  close  examination  of  all  the  facts  convince  us  that  wide-spread, 
dangerous,  and  corrupting  outbreaks  of  immoral  conduct  are  pre- 
vented only  by  fear  of  the  hot  indignation  of  our  people,  and  their 
consequent  forcible  exile  from  this  country.  Once  convinced  that 
they  are  not  to  be  molested,  restrained,  or  regulated,  and  they  will 
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give  manifestations  of  immorality  which  will  shock  and  confound 
the  public  mind. 

"We  cannot  bring  our  public  schools  to  bear  upon  this  population, 
for  the  reason  that  the  State  does  not  contemplate  the  education  of 
adults,  and  could  not  bear  the  expense  even  if  we  could  reach  them 
in  that  way. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States,  now  struggling  with  as  great  a 
burden  of  taxation  as  they  can  well  bear,  prepared  to  adopt  tlic  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  and  attempt  the  education  of  tlie  male 
adults  that  China  may  throw  upon  this  coast?  If  not,  wc  must 
exclude  them,  or  imperil  society  itself.     Upon  this  point  all  agree. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHINESE  UPON  FREE  LABOR. 

We  now  call  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  subject  of  such  huge 
proportions,  and  such  practical  and  pressing  importance,  tluit  we 
almost  dread  to  enter  upon  its  consideration,  namely,  the  etlect  of 
Chinese  labor  upon  our  industrial  classes.  We  admit  that  the  Chinese 
were,  in  the  earlieV  history  of  the  State,  when  white  labor  was  not 
attainable,  very  useful  in  the  development  of  our  peculiar  indus- 
tries; that  they  were  of  great  service  in  railroad  building,  in  min- 
ing, gardening^  general  agriculture,  and  as  domestic  servants.  _ 

We  admit  tha't  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  expert  in  all  kinds  of 
labor  and  manufacturing;  that  they  are  easily  and  inexpensively 
handled  in  large  numbers. 

We  recoo-nize  the  right  of  all  men  to  better  their  condition  when 
they  can,  aSid  deeply  sympathize  with  the  overcrowded  population 

of  China.  .   .      ,       ,,i  r  r.  i-r       •     n..;„ 

But  our  own  people  are  the  original  set  lers  of  California,  their 
children,  and  recent  immigrants  from  the  Last  and  Europe  ihey 
cannot  comj.ete  with  Chinese  labor,  and  are  now  suffering  bec-ause 
of  this  inabilitv.  This  inability  does  not  arise  out  of  any  dehciency 
of  skill  or  will,  but  out  of  a  mode  of  life  hitherto  considered  essen- 
tial to  our  American  civilization.  1  ^f  ,.o^+  imnnrt- 
Our  people  have  families,  a  condition  considered  of  ^a^t  impoit 
ancelo'^om  civilization,  while  the  Chinese  ^-^^  ^!^;^^^^^'' 
families  they  need  but  little  to  support  tljem  m  the       '\tn^  ^j^^^^^^ 

Our  laborer^  cannot  be  induced  to  live  like  vermin,  a:,  the  i^ninese, 
and  thete  habits  of  individual  and  family  life  have  ever  been  encour- 
aged by  our  statesmen  as  essential  to  gooV-'?''v  n^.  I.pon  mn^idered 
Our  laborers  require  meat  and  bread,  Y^^/^'^^  '^\^,,^,^"  I^^Xcf/t 
by  us  as  necessary  to  that  mental  and  ^ocUl  le n.aU  ;^j^^^^ 
thono-ht  to  be  important  in  the  citizens  of  a  republic  whith  <-i^l>e»as 
p^lh^'st^^^^^^^^  people,  while  the  Chn-se  require  ^i^'n^^^^^ 

dried  fish,  tea,  and  a  few  simple  vegetables    J^  f^^^A^i^^sfand  the 
to  the  whites  is  four-fold  greater  than  that  f^J;^^^^    .^f  Jj^^^ 
w..ges  of  the  wdiites  ^ust  of  nece^ity  be  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
required  by  the  Chinese  ,   -^he  Chinese  ^i^' ^"^^^^^^^    j  1^.^^!  j„  ma^^es; 
bid  the  whites  in  every  kind  of  laboi  ^  iTkf'.^ifkini  slaves.    But 
they  can  be  managed  and  coiitTolled  ^^.^^j^  "  ^^^^^ 
our  laborer  has  an  nuhvKlual  lifc.  earn  ot  be  cm  ^^.^^^  ^y 

brutal  masters,  and  this  mdividualit}  j;;\\^^f  V '^e^^^   of  character 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  upo    these  element^ 
the  State  depends  for  defense  and  growtli. 
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To  compete  with  the  Chinese,  our  hiborer  must  be  entirely  cliansed 
in  character,  in  habits  of  life,  in  everything  that  the  Republic  has 
hitherto  required  him  to  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  have  monopolized  the  laundry 
business,  cigar  makiujc:,  the  manufacture  of  slippers,  the  manipula- 
tion of  sewing  machines,  domestic  servitude,  harvesting,  fruit  gath- 
ering, railroad  building,  placer  mining,  fishing,  the  manufacture  of 
silk  and  wool,  and  many  other  occupations. 

As  a  natural  consc(iuence  the  white  laljorer  is  out  of  employment, 
and  misery  and  want  are  fast  taking  the  places  of  comfort  and 
plenty. 

Now,  to  consider  and  weigh  the  benefits  returned  to  us  by  the  Chi- 
nese for  these  privileges  and  for  the.se  wrongs  to  our  laboring  clas.ses. 
They  buy  little  or  nothing  from  our  own  people,  but  import  both 
their  food  and  clothing  from  China;  they  send  their  wages  home; 
they  have  not  introduced  a  single  industry  peculiar  to  their  own 
country;  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  sup[)ort  of  our  institutions; 
can  never  be  relied  upon  as  defenders  of  the  State;  they  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  citizens;  they  acquire  no  homes,  and  are  a 
constant  tax  upon  the  jniblic  treasury. 

At  this  point  we  refer  briefly  to  the  testimony  given  upon  these 
questions,  in  order  that  you  may  be  satisfied  we  have  not  overstated 
the  difficulties.     Mr.  Shaw  (Evidence,  pp.  18  and  19,)  testifies: 

Q. — How  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  in  China  to  be  compared  with  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  here? 

A. — It  is  undoubtedly  going  from  misery  to  comfort.  The  amount  of  destitution  in  China  is 
very  serious.  Pekin,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  filthiest  cities  to  be  found.  There  is  what  is 
called  a  Chinese  City  of  Pekin  and  a  Tartar  city.  The  Chinese  city  is  filthy  to  a  degree  almost 
beyond  belief.  I  have  seen  tricks  perjjetrated  in  the  streets  of  Pekin  proper  that  would  only  be 
tolerated  in  brutes  in  a  civilized  country.  When  I  was  there  I  wondered  how  ladies  could  go 
into  the  streets  at  all,  and  I  was  told  that  they  hardly  ever  did;  that  they  never  attempted  to 
walk  in  the  streets,  but  when  compelled  to  go  out  used  the  conveyances  of  that  country.  When 
they  wanted  e.xercise  they  were  carried  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  could  walk  without 
seeing  sights  that  would  be  disgusting.  Those  streets  are  filthy  beyond  what  should  ever  be 
seen  among  human  beings.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  ignorant,  and 
not  in  a  position  to  be  removed  from  ignorance.  They  have.,  it  is  true,  a  sj-stem  of  education, 
but  that  sj'stem  of  education  is  confined  to  certain  books  written  four  thousand  years  ago. 
They  think  there  is  no  knowledge  anywhere  that  is  not  found  in  those  books,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  learning,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be  very  limited,  according  to  our 
ideas." 

Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  testifies  as  follows :     (Evidence,  pp.  54  and  55.) 

Q. — What  wages  are  received  in  China? 

A. — I  think  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — And  board  themselves? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  servants  in  Hongkong,  Canton,  and  Macao 
receive  three  dollars  or  four  dollars  a  month,  where  they  are  employed  in  families.  Then  they 
board  with  the  families,  I  think.     On  the  farms  they  board  themselves. 

Q. — How  much  will  it  take  to  support  the  family  of  a  laboring  man  in  China,  where  he  has 
a  wife  and  two  or  tlirec  children  ? 

A. — Three  or  four  dollars  a  month.  Some  live  on  less  than  that.  Everything  is  very  cheap. 
A  man  who  acquires  three  hun<lred  dollars  or  four  hundred  dollars  is  ricli — esteemed  cxjmfortably 
well  ofiF.     There  are  large  land-holders  and  heavy  merchants  there  who  are  very  wealth. 

Mr.  Altemeyer  testifies:    (Evidence,  p.  51.) 

Q. — Is  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  here  detrimental  to  the  employment  of  white  labor? 

A. — Yes,  sir :  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  keeps  white  men  from  coming  here,  while  those 
who  are  here  cannot  get  work. 

Q. — Is  it  not  true  that  the  lighter  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures,  which  in  other  places 
are  filled  by  boys,  are  here  filled  by  the  Chinese? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — This  deprives  both  boys  and  girls  of  occupations? 

A  Yes  sir. 

Q.'— Are'they  skillful? 

\_ They  are  quick  at  imitation.  They  learn  soon  by  looking  on.  Then  thoy  go  offin  busi- 
ness for  themselves.  For  business  men  to  employ  Chinese,  is  simply  pultiii);  nails  in  their 
cofiins.  Everv  Chinaman  employed  will  be  a  competitor.  Tiie  result  must  bo  the  driving 
from  the  country  of  white  business  men  and  white  laborers.  White  laborers  <!ould  not  live  as 
they  do,  and  the  result  would  be  a  ruinous  competition  for  the  whites.  The  Chinese  merchant 
can  live  aa  much  cheaper  than  the  white  merchant  as  can  the  Chinese  laborer  live  choa|)er 
than  the  white  laborer.  When  such  a  thing  gets  full  headway  the  whites  will  be  disphiced.  I 
have  made  this  thing  a  very  careful  study,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  lliesc  views  are 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Duffy  testifies  as  follows:    (Evidence,  pp.  12.5  and  126.) 

Q  _Whv  can  thev  (the  Chinese)  afford  to  do  work  cheaper  than  white  men? 

(■_Thev  can  work  cheaper  than  the  white  man,  because  they  have  no  families  to  support, 
and'thereforc  live  much  cheaper.  Their  living  does  not  cost  them  over  fifteen  cents  per  day. 
Tike  a  laboring  man  here  who  has  a  wife  and  two  children  dependent  uixm  him,  and  his 
expenses  at  the^verv  least  are  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  he  must  live  very  econom- 
icallv  to  make  that'amount  do.  Where  a  laboring  man  has  no  familv  his  necessary  expenses 
wilfbe  from  one  dollar  and  seventy -five  cents  to  two  dollars  a  day.  He  can  board  for  twenty 
dollars  a  month,  and  his  washing,  clothing,  etc.,  will  make  up  the  balance.  Most  of  tho 
Chinese  here  wear  clothes  of  Chinese  manutacture,  consume  goods  imported  frorii  China,  and 
all  their  dealincrs  are  against  the  American  interests.  Where  they  do  not  boar.  1  themselves 
theycanbe  accommodaW-boardedand  lodged-at  houses  in  Chinatown  for  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a  week,  and  less. 

Mat.  Karcher,  ex-Chief  of  Police  for  Sacramento,  testifies  :  (Evi- 
dence, p.  131.) 

Q.-In  San  Francisco,  at  an  early  day,  and  in  Sacramento,  there  were  few  boys  fourteen,  fif- 
teen, and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  country? 

Q.-Ind  the  places  occupied  by  boys  in  other  countries  were  filled  by  the  Chinese? 

t- Jo  that'the  result  was,  that  when  boys  came  along  in  the  natural  growth  of  the  country 
there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do? 

A. — That  is  correct.  .  i  „  ,„,oii  ol^^tnonf  here  known  as  hoodlums. 

"a'-I  tl,i„k  „i„e-le„tl«  of  it  ,™y.     In  oU.cr  countries  boys  find  cnployn.enl  in  .his  hgl.t 

work,  but  here  it  is  done  by  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Oliver  Jackson  testifies  as  follows :     (Evidence,  p.  144.) 

Q.-HOW  much  a  day  can  Chinese  laborers  of  the  l«--;^--Vjr[fJSres"riSs"tLn 

I_Theycanliveo.^  ten  cents  a  '^^y- .^^e^'ar  A  po"^^^^ 
fifty  cents  a  dav.     The  Chinese  evade  a  1  the   ax  th^)  e^n      a  p  -^      ^^n, 

from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  ^^vearthemseves  clear  op^^^^^^^ 

Q.-Do  they  import  much  of  there  food  and  '^^'^J  V"^'^^"";;;;'  ^  They  come  here,  stay  until 

A.-Yes.  sir.     They  spend  very  little  money  ^^^^li  f  "'^'^^';'  f^  tl^    ^^e  here,  they  are  send- 
tbey  get  some  money  together,  and  then  go  home  again.     While  tney 
ing  money  home  all  the  time.  nresence  of  the  Chinese  here  tends  to  the 

Q._From  what  you  have  seen,  do  you  think  the  presence  oi 
advancement  of  Christian  civilization?  .        j^jtg  labor;  instead  of  learning  good, 

A.-It  has  the  reverse  effect.     It  is  also  degrading^°j;  j^^hicveo^  and  perjury,  and  every- 
they  are  learning  vice.    They  are  becoming  educated  only  m  m         i. 

thing  bad. 

Mr.  Karcher  testifies  as  follows :    (Evidence,  pp.  132  and  i:!3.) 

11  Tnd  do  there  cooking  there  and 

The  Chinese  live  together,  fifteen  or  t^en^  ma  small  ro^^^^^    ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ,^,ek, 

sleep  there.     This  enables  them  to  live  "PO^^  F"bably  ten  c  y  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^,j^^3  ^        k 

while  a  white  laborer  would  be  ""^  e^/'^^jS^i  ricrand  deal  with  Chinese  merchants. 
The  Chinese  use  Chinese  clothing,  live  upon  Chinese 
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The  Chinese  waohennan  has  tnken  the  place  of  the  white  waslierwitmnn.  Ho  has  iisurpeil  tlio 
phioe  of  tlio  white  jfirl  in  fntnilies.  Ho  has  drivon  white  hilnirors  Iroiii  the  faclorio?,  the  holds. 
and  the  ordinary  work  of  lalK)ren».  lie  has  invaded  a  large  jmrtinn  of  our  Mianufaeturing  insti- 
tutions, displacing  white  lalair,  nnile  anil  female.  Ho  has  bi'en  enabled  to  do  this  from  the  faot 
that  ho  works  for  loss  tiian  is  noeessjiry  to  sup|)orl  the  most  economical  of  wliile  laljorers.  li 
has  Invn  stattnl  in  Kastorn  [lajners  tliat  the  CInnese  on  this  coast  are  abused,  and  that  they  ari' 
not  protect*"^!  by  the  laws.  Tliat  is  not  so.  It  is  l)ecau.«e  the  laws  have  been  well  enforced  in 
Calitornia  that  the  jM-ople  have  stood  tliis  fhing  so  lonp  as  they  have.  If  we  slioidd  send  a 
population  of  this  kina  to  any  larije  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the  workingmen  should 
inulorstand  the  chanuter  of  the  Chinese  as  we  understand  it,  they  would  rise  up  and  prevent 
their  s«'ttlini;  anion?  them. 

Mr.  James  Galloway  testifies  as  follows:  (Evidence,  pp.  15o  and 
156.) 

Their  (the  Chinese)  ojx>rations  in  the  mines  have  often  been  very  profitable.  These  mines  are 
nearly  all  worked  by  companies.  Companies  bring  up  scores  of  them  and  hire  them  out,  or 
buy  or  locate  claims,  and  set  them  to  work  on  them.  Ihe  comjiany  comes  down  in  the  even- 
ing and  takes  possession  of  the  gold.  These  comj)anies  suj)ply  the  rice  and  other  provisions, 
tools,  etc.,  lor  these  follows  who  work  in  the  mines.  When  a  person  hires  one  or  more  of  these 
Chinamen,  it  is  usual,  if  not  universal,  to  settle  with  the  head  man  of  the  company ;  and  if 
you  turn  off  one  he  will  bring  you  another.  They  apj)ear  to  control  all  their  movements,  and 
take  their  earnings  as  though  they  were  their  property.  Comi)anies  often  locate  mines  on  their 
own  a<'count.  but  generally  get  st)me  person  to  locate  the  ground,  and  then  buy  from  them,  and 
thus  they  think  tlioy  get  a  better  title.  They  work  much  poor  gro\ind,  but  have  also  worked  many 
hundreds  of  rich  claims,  and  have  taken  out  a  large  amount  of  gold.  For  several  .scasf)ns  I  resided 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yuba,  and  used  to  see  their  clean-up,  and  know  that  for  years  several  com- 
panies made  as  high  as  from  four  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  j)er  hand  to  the  <lay.  This  money 
(so  far  as  my  opportunities  enabled  me  to  judge,  and  my  opportunities  were  of  the  l>est)  nearly 
all  left  the  mines  in  jwssession  or  ownershi])  of  Chinamen.  They  have  no  property,  or  but 
little  in  mining  camps,  or  in  the  mines,  that  is  worthy  of  the  Assessor's  or  Tax-gatherer's 
notice.  They  get  the  gold  and  go  scot  free,  as  a  general  rule.  Nearly  all  the  ground  they  have 
worked  could  now  be  profitably  worked  by  white  labor — some  of  it  would  pay  richly.  They 
were  not  safe  neighbors  where  they  had  large  camps,  and  the  whites  were  few.  They  are 
ingenious  and  imitative,  and  can  work  wet  diggings  as  well,  if  not  better  than  white  men.  In 
our  mining;  towns  they  now  occupy  most  of  the  domestic  positions  that  women  and  girls  did 
before  their  immigration  to  the  mines.  Many  poor  persons — widows,  in  some  cases,  with  chil- 
dren— have  been. displaced  by  these  Chinese  laborers:  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  laiindiy 
businessand  cooking.  They  do  carrA'  away  our  gold,  and  without  any  jwwer  of  our  getting  any 
revenue  from  them.  From  my  observation,  I  would  say  their  presence  in  the  mines  is  as  inju- 
rious to  our  citizens  living  in  them  as  in  the  cities,  with  this  addition,  that  they  carry  away  more 
wealth,  and  give  less  return,  than  in  the  latter  places.  Their  morals  are  as  bad.  Their  oppor- 
tunities of  committing  outrages  u})on  persons,  and  violating  rights  of  property,  are  greater, 
while  their  punishment  is  less  certain — being  more  diflicult. 

It  appeared  in  proof  that  no  Chinaman,  unless  he  is  a  Christian, 
can  leave  this  State  without  a  permit  from  one  of  the  six  companies. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  will  not  sell  them  tickets 
without  this  permit.     (Evidence,  p.  26.) 

"In  considering  the  Chinese  question  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  however  true  economic  axioms  are,  their  apj>licability  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  convictions  held  by  those  who  are  to  exer- 
cise final  judgment  regarding  them.  Thus,  it  may  be  perfectly  true, 
in  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  capital  ought  to  be  free  to  employ 
the  cheapest  labor  it  can  procure.  It  may  also  be  perfectly  true  that 
the  employment  of  cheap  labor  stimulates  manufactures  and  quickens 
the  creation  of  capital.  But  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  that 
the  effects  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  labor  are  beneficial  to 
the  majority,  and  in  a  country  where  the  majority  rule  it  must  be 
ultimately  impossible  to  gain  consent  to  economic  systems  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  produce  this  general  satisfactory  result.  Nor  are 
the  staple  arguments  of  the  political  economists  proof  against  the 
single  fact  that  under  a  government  by  universal  suffrage  it  is  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  masses  into  accepting  a  ruinous  competition 
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with  cheap  habor.  But  in  truth  there  arc  two  (Hstiiict  theories  of 
Iiohticai  ecoiioniy  at  present  in  conflict,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
their  radical  ditlercnces  are  due  to  the  dillerencesof  pc.l'itical  ^vstem 
The  Euroi)can  theory  may  be  said  to  leave  the  personal  ciuatirni  out 
of  consideration  altogether.  It  assumes  at  the  outset  that  tlic  pro- 
duction ol  capital  is  the  alpha  and  ome-ra  of  industry  and  commerce 
and  it  takes  for  granted  that  wealth  means  success.  Clieap  hibor' 
according  to  this  theory,  is  always  accei)tal)le,  and  competiti(.n  sh<.uld 
be  left  free  to  regulate  wages.  If  the  workingman  cannot  earn  more 
than  bread  and  water  because  of  the  fierceness  of  competition,  he 
must  accept  his  meager  ftire  cheerfully,  and  console  himself  with' the 
reflection  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  have  settled  his  lot 
for  him,  and  that  complaint  is  useless.  In  countries  where  tlie  voice 
of  labor  is  powerless,  and  where  the  usage  of  centuries  lias  accus- 
tomed men  to  this  life-long  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
this  theory  is  endured.  But  the  United  States  represent  a  different 
form  of  government;  a  form  of  government  which  begins  bv  recog- 
nizing popular  rights,  and  goes  on  recognizing  them  to  the  end. 
Here  the  people  are  the  government,  and,  as  in  all  nations,  the  ma- 
jority must  work  for  a  subsistence,  the  question  whether  the  majority 
shall  work  for  starvation  wages,  or  shall  insist  upon  reas<inable  re- 
muneration, can  only  be  answered  in  one  way.  And  thus,  out  of 
this  more  popular  form  of  government,  has  arisen  what  may  be 
called  the  new  political  economy.  This  is  the  theory  that  takes 
largest  account  of  the  personal  equation,  instead  of  ignoring  it; 
which  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  all  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment, and  which  holds  that  great  aggregate  wealth  is  a  far  infVrior 
desideratum  to  general  moderate  prosperity.  It  is  from  this  especial ly 
American  standpoint  that  the  Chinese  question  must  be  discus.sed, 
for  assuredly  it  will  at  last  be  settled  in  accordance  with  these  vie\ys. 
Let  it  be  shown  that  without  the  Chinaman  our  local  industries 
would  be  paralyzed;  that  our  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with 
Eastern  rivals;  that  a  great  many  undertakings  involving  murh 
capital  would  fail— all  this  may  be  granted,  and  yet  all  this  is  in.sig- 
nificant  when  the  broader  aspect  of  the  question  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered. For  after  all,  what  is  it  that  we  arc  doing  here  upon  the  PaciHc 
Coast?  ,        ,    ^ 

"Are  we  engaged  in  building  up  a  civilized  empire,  founded  upon 
and  permeated  witli  the  myriad  influences  of  Caucasian  culture;  or 
are  we  merely  planted  here  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  greedily,  each 
for  his  own  hand,  and  of  spoiling  a  country  for  whose  future  we 
have  no  care?  If  the  latter,  then  indeed  we  should  welcome  (  liinese 
labor,  and  should  encourage  its  advent  until  it  had  driven  white 
labor  out  of  the  field.  But  if  we  have  higher  duties;  if  we  owe  oldi- 
gations  to  our  race,  to  our  civilization,  to  our  kindred  bloo<l,  to  all 
that  proclaims  our  common  origin  and  testifies  to  the  harmon\  ami 
consistence  of  our  aims— then  assuredly  we  must  decide  that  lie 
Chinaman  is  a  factor  hostile  to  the  prosperity,  the  progress  and  tlic 
civilization  of  the  American  people.  And  be  it  observed  that  How- 
ever broad  our  philosoi)hv,  if  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  race 
nationality  and  kindred  civilization.  We  owe  allegiance  to  hose 
whose  blobd  runs  in  our  veins;  to  those  who  boast  a  community  ot 
ancestry,  of  literature,  of  progress  in  all  its  forms  '^^^  I'' '/f^^^ 
Europe,  not  Asia,  appeals  to  us,  and  we  should  be  recreant  to  those 
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instincts  wliicli  arc  often  the  safest  guides  if  we  imperiled  the  future 
of  our  own  race  by  sul)ji>ctin<;  tlieni  to  a  conipotition  for  wliich  tin  y 
are  unfittt-d,  and  the  only  rll'cft  of  which  couhl  he  to  hrulalize  anil 
deteriorate  thcni.  There  are  some  very  'advanced'  thinkers  who 
maintain  that  comi)etition  is  the  truest  test  of  superiority,  and  who 
even  iio  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  Anu^rican  lahor  cannot  com|)(  te 
with  ('hiiu>se  lahor  the  fact  proves  its  essential  inferiority,  and  indi- 
cates the  Chinese  as  the  coming  race.  Now,  i)erhaps,  if  wc  were  on 
the  lookout  for  a  civilization,  and  were  prepared  to  judge  dispas- 
sionately hetween  all  comers,  we  might  be  jjcrsuaded  by  such  argu- 
ments, and  might  regard  with  imlifierenec  or  even  approval  the 
l)ros|)ect  of  the  Mongolianization  of  this  whole  countrv.  Uni  as  the 
case  stands  wc  already  i)ossess  a  civilization,  and  it  is  American,  and 
not  Chinese.  Imperfect  as  it  may  be,  and  full  of  defects,  it  is  at  least 
our  own,  and  it  represents  the  labors,  the  thoughts,  the  asi)irations. 
the  struggles,  of  men  of  our  own  race  and  blood.  To  it  we  must  there- 
fore cling,  and  whatever  jmssihilities  of  develoi)ment  we  have  must 
be  grafted  ujmju  it.  For  the  Chinaman  we  have  no  hard  feelings, 
and  no  senseless  hatred.  Wc  willingly  admit  that  he  offers  a  tre- 
mendous temptation  to  capitalists,  and  to  all  others  who  need  work 
done  at  low  rates.  But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor' 
we  still  fall  back  upon  the  consideration  that  it  is  American  and 
not  Chinese  civilization  that  we  are  trying  to  build  up,  and  that 
since  Chinese  labor  means  American  destitution  we  must  rid  our- 
selves of  it.  To  such  as  think  differently  we  would  further  say:  Do 
you  believe  that  the  intelligent  millions  of  workingmen  who  possess 
votes  in  these  United  States  can  be  persuaded  into'abandoning  what 
IS  practically  the  defense  of  their  means  of  livelihood  ?  The  Chinese 
question  has  not  as  yet  penetrated  throughout  the  countrv,  but  it 
will,  and  then  the  verdict  will  be  given.  At  bottom  it  is  the  poison 
of  slavery  that  rankles  in  this  Chinese  question,  and  the  people 
must  realize  that  truth  also.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  compara- 
tive wages,  but  of  civilization  and  progress." 

A  .'^erious  objection  to  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern  States 
was  that  it  tended  to  degrade  white  labor.  The  very  same  objection 
exists^  against  Chinese  labor  in  this  State.  The  recent  troubles  in 
San  Francisco  are  attributed  to  a  class  commonly  known  as  "hood- 
lums"—young  men  who  have  grown  up  in  idleness,  without  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind;  and  who,in  various  ways,  i)rev  upon  society.  This 
cla.ss  is  peculiar  to  San  Francisco.  Many  of  our  best  thinkers  argue 
that  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  of  a  large  Chinese  pop- 
ulation. For  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  this  State  by 
Americans,  the  population  was  an  adult  i)opulation.  There  were  no 
boys.  The  Chinese  naturally  fell  into  the  i)ositions  occupied  by  and 
did  the  work  that  in  other  countries  was  assigned  to  boys.  As  boys 
grew  up  they  found  these  places  filled  by  Chiiiese,  and  very  naturally 
looked  upon  the  labor  they  performed  as  servile  and  "degrading. 
Their  pride— whether  true  or  false  is  immaterial— kept  them  from 
entering  the  li.sts  by  the  side  of  an  abhored  race.  If  this  view  of 
the  subject  is  correct,  a  fearful  resi)onsibility  rests  at  the  door  of  the 
advocates  of  Chinese  labor.  The  Chinese  are  employed  as  agricult- 
ural laborers.  The  employment  in  most  ca.ses  is  not  of  individuals, 
but  is  of  a  drove,  held  in  some  sort  of  dependence  by  a  head  man  or 
agent  of  the  Chinese  companies.  The  workmen  live  in  sheds  or  in 
straw  stacks,  do  their  own  cooking,  have  no  homes,  and  are  without 


interest  in  their  work  or  the  euuntry.  Thr  white  hiborer  wliu  would 
compete  with  thciii  must  not  only  pursue  the  same  kind  of  a  life 
but  must,  like  them,  abdieate  his  individuality.  The  eon^sequeiiees 
would  be  lamentable  even  if  the  white  laborer  should  suceerd  by 
such  means  m  drivinj-;  the  Asiatie  from  the  lidd.  We  would  in 
that  event,  have  a  laborinj^  class  without  homes,  without  families 
and  without  any  of  the  restrainiuK  influences  of  soeicly. 

The  slave  owner  at  the  South  had  an  interest  in  his" laborers  and 
even  if  the  voice  of  humanity  was  silenced,  yet  that  interest  made 
him  care  for  them.  He  gave  them  houses  to  live  in,  took  care  of 
them  in  sickness,  and  supported  them  when  old  aj^e  reiulered  them 
incapable.  The  owner  of  Chinese  laborers  in  this  State  have  no 
such  interest.  His  interest  is  co-extensive  with  and  limited  by  the 
ability  of  his  slave  to  earn  money.  In  sickness,  he  turns  him'ovcr 
to  the  charity  of  the  public.  When  disabled  by  a^'e.  he  leaves  him 
to  fate.  It  takes  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  if  wiiite  labor  is  broujiht 
down  to  the  level  of  Asiatic  lal)or  the  white  laborer  will  meet  like 
treatment. 

Again,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  slavery  and  its  interests  produced 
at  the  South  a  large  body  of  intelligent  and  able  statesmen,  who,  in 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  threw  into  the  scale  the 
weight  of  their  power  in  behalf  of  labor.  Their  con.stituents  were 
the  proprietors  of  labor.  The  representative  naturally  consulted  the 
interest  of  his  constituents,  and  was  invariably  found  the  ])owerful 
advocate  of  industrial  interests.  This  was  a  favorable  side  of  slavery 
as  it  existed  in  the  South,  and  to  this  extent,  at  least.  Southern  slav- 
ery exercised  a  beneficial  influence  wholly  lacking  in  Chinese. 

The  slaves  of  the  South  were,  as  a  race,  kind  and  faithful.  The 
Chinese,  as  a  race,  are  cruel  and  treacherous.  In  this — by  contrast — 
all  the  advantage  was  with  Southern  slavery. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  our  judgment  that  unrestricted  Chinese  immi- 
gration tends  more  strongly  to  the  degradation  of  labor,  and  lo  the 
subversion  of  our  institutions  than  did  slavery  at  the  South.  It  has 
all  of  the  disadvantages  of  African  slavery,  and  none  of  its  compen- 
sations. 

LOSS   TO    THE   COUNTRY    FROM    THIS   IMMIGRATION. 

The  effect  of  this  immigration  is  to  prevent  that  of  a  more  desirable 
class.  There,  again,  in  the  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  loser.  These  people  bring  no  money  with  them,  while  it 
isassumed,  on  the  most  credible  evidence,  that  one  hundred  dollars 
at  least  is  the  average  amount  in  possession  of  each  European  immi- 
grant. A  well  known  social  economist  estimates  the  capital  value  of 
every  laborer  that  comes  from  Europe  and  settles  in  this  country  at 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  This  value  rests  upon  the  fact  that  such 
laborer  makes  this  country  his  home,  creates  values,  and  contributes 
to  the  support  of  the  nation.  The  Chinese  laborer,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  a  draft  upon  the  wealth  of  the  nation;  takes  from  instea<  ot 
adding  to  its  substance.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
million  dollars  in  gold  have  been  abstracted  from  this  State  alone  by 
Chinese  laborers,  while  they  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  State  or 
national  wealth.  ,    ,,  . 

(;;iven  in  place  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  (  lunese 
laborers  the  same  number  of  male  European  immigrants,  antl  tlie 
result  may  be  stated  in  figures,  as  follows : 
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Amount  of  money  brought  into  the  country,  $100  each $12,500,nno 

Capital  value  of  125,000  European  male  laborers,  at  $1,500  each.. 187,60fl.(iito 

Add  gold  abstracted  by  Chinese  laborers 180,000.(iih» 

$380,000,000 

Thus,  it  is  beyond  question  that,  from  a  purely  financial  ])oint  of 
view,  the  United  States  is  loser  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  Chinese  immitiration — a  sum  whieh,  if  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  now  would  s^o  far  toward  alleviating  present  want  and 
misery. 

If  it  was  true  that  no  real  objection  existed  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  Chinese  poi)ulation,  if  it  was  true  that  the  wrong  and  injury  to 
the  whites  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  even  then  we  would  insist  that  this  immigration  be  restricted. 
This  is  a  republic,  dependent  for  its  existence,  not  upon  force,  but 
upon  the  will  and  consent  of  the  people,  upon  their  satisfaction  with 
the  government.  When  that  satisfaction  ceases,  will  and  consent 
Avill  be  withdrawn.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  charged,  in  part,  with  the  administration  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  wisely  consider  not  only  real,  but  fancied  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction. If  it  be  found  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  element  is  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance  to  our  people,  that  it  is 
not  here  to  assimilate  and  become  part  of  the  body  politic,  that  no 
good,  or  but  little,  results  from  its  presence,  it  does  seem  that  the 
mere  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  its  presence  should  be  cause 
for  grave  concern  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    WILL    NOT    BE    AFFECTED    BY    RESTRICTION. 

But  it  is  said  that  action  on  our  part,  tending  to  restrict  Chinese 
immigration,  would  redound  to  the  injury  of  commercial  relations 
with  that  Empire.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation,  in  fact,  for 
any  such  notion.  The  Government  of  China  is  opposed  to  the  immi- 
gration.    All  of  the  witnesses  agree  upon  this  point. 

The  people  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union  may  not  at  present 
directly  suffer  from  com])etition  with  these  people,  but  they  cannot 
but  be  sensible  that  State  lines  constitute  no  barrier  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Chinese — that  as  soon  as  the  Pacific  States  are  filled  with 
this  population  it  will  ovcrfloAV  upon  them.  The  Chinese  Empire 
could  spare  a  population  far  in  excess  of  the  poi)ulation  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  feel  the  loss.  Unless  this  influx  of  Chinese  is  pre- 
vented all  the  horrors  of  the  immigration  will  in  a  few  years  be 
brought  home  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States.  While  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  do  not  directly  feel  the  effects  of  Chinese 
immigration  they  are  indirectly  affected  by  it.  The  eastern  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  of  coarse  boots  and  shoes,  is  driven  out  of  the 
California  market.  He  finds  it  stocked  with  the  products  of  Chinese 
labor.  The  profits  that  would  accrue  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
east,  and  his  employes,  have  been  diverted,  and  flow  in  a  steady 
stream  to  China. 

THE    UNARMED    INVASION. 

Already,  to  the  minds  of  many,  thi.s  immigration  begins  to  assume 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  a  dangerous  unarmed  invasion  of  our 
soil.     Twenty  years  of  increa.sing  Chinese  immigration  will  occupy 
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the  entire  Pacific  (Joast  to  tlie  exclusion  of  tlu'  white  i.opuhition. 
Many  of  our  people  are  confident  that  tlie  wliole  coast  is  yet  to 
become  a  mere  colony  of  China.  All  the  old  empires  liave  been 
conquered  by  armed  invasions,  but  North  and  South  America,  and 
the  Continent  of  Australia,  have  been  conquered  and  wrested  from 
their  native  inhabitants  by  peaceable,,  unarmed  invasions.  Nor  is 
this  fear  entirely  groundless  as  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  principles  which  govern  the  changes  of  modern  dynas- 
ties, and  the  advance  guard  is  already  upon  our  shores.  The  immi- 
gration which  is  needed  to  offset  and  l^alance  that  from  China  is 
retarded  by  the  condition  of  the  labor  question  on  this  coast,  and  we 
have  reason  to  expect  that  within  ten  years  the  Chinese  will  eciual 
in  number  the  whites.  In  view  of  these  facts  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  feel  a  settled  exasperation — a  i)rofound  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  situation.  Ilitherto  this  feeling  lias  been 
restrained,  and  the  Chinese  have  had  the  full  protection  of  our  laws. 
It  may  be  true  that,  at  rare  intervals,  acts  of  violence  have  been 
committed  toward  them;  but  it  is  also  true  that  punishment  has 
swiftly  followed.  Our  city  criminal  courts  invariably  inflict  a 
severer  punishment  for  offenses  committed  upon  Chinese  than  for 
like  offenses  committed  against  whites.  The  peojde  of  this  State 
have  been  more  than  patient — we  are  satisfied  that  the  condition  of 
affairs,  as  they  exist  in  San  Francisco,  would  not  be  tolerated  with- 
out a  resort  to  violence  in  any  eastern  city.  It  is  the  i)art  of  wisdom 
to  anticii)ate  the  day  when  patience  may  cease,  and  by  wise  legisla- 
tion avert  its  evils.  Impending  difficulties  of  this  character  should 
not,  in  this  advanced  age,  be  leit  to  the  chance  arbitrament  of  force. 
These  are  questions  udiich  ought  to  be  solved  by  the  statesman  and 
philanthropist,  and  not  by  the  soldier. 

iVdopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in   the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  August  13th,  1877. 

CREED    HAYMOND,  Chairman. 
Attest :     Frank  Shay,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  SENATOR  McCOPPIX 


COMMITTEE  ON  CHINESE. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President:  The  undersigned,  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  effects  of  their  presence  upon  the  white  population, 
respectfully  submits  the  accompanying  testimony,  taken  in  San 
Francisco,  and  asks  that  it  be  published.  This  testimony,  omitted 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  and  hitherto  unpublished,  dis- 
closes, in  part  at  least,  ^the  relations  that  existed  and  still  exist 
between  some  of  the  autliorities  of  that  city,  including  one  branch 
of  the  Police  Departriient,  and  the  criminal  classes  in  the  "Chinese 
quarter."  In  most  instances  these  disclosures  were  made  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  in  one  case  the  witness — a  special  police 
officer — refused  absolutely  to  answer  certain  ciuestions  touching  his 
compensation  and  that  of  his  associates,  at  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution  then  and  now 
flagrantly  kept  open  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  An  officer  who  had 
been  specially  detailed  to  examine  that  quarter,  and  who,  because  of 
his  zeal,  was  summarily  removed  therefrom,  testified  to  the  exist- 
ence of  from  four  to  seven  hundred  of  those  houses  in  that  quarter, 
and  all  the  witnesses  admitted  upon  oath  that  those  dens  of  infamy 
and  pollution,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  to  civilization, 
could  be  closed  b\'  simply  enforcing  existing  ordinances  and  laws. 
But  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  pay  for  the  privilege  of  keeping 
open  and  plying  their  infamous  vocations  they  are  not  alone  per- 
mitted but  actually  encouraged  to  do  so.  The  object  of  this  special 
report,  at  this  time,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  those 
evils,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  measures  will  be  adopted  for  their 
suppression. 

McCOPPIN, 
Of  the  Committee. 


San  Francisco,  April  14th,  1876. 

Extracts  from  testimony  of  Geo.  W.  Duffield : 
By  Mr.  Haymond—How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 
Answer — Twenty-four  years  in  San  Francisco. 
Q. — What  has  been  your  occupation  ? 

A.— I  was  connected  with  the  police  force  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three-four,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years. 

Xc  :i:  *  *  *  *  •-:<  *  * 

Q.— Can  you  approximate  the  number  of  Chinese  houses  of  prosti- 
tution in  this  city? 


By  Mr.  Evans — How  many  gambling  liouses  are 
A. — Very  few.    There  used  to  be  a  great  many. 


A. — There  may  be  in  tlie  neighborliood  of  forty  or  fifty.  I  don't 
know  that  tliere  are  so  many  now,  because  a  great  many  have  been 
broken  up  witliin  the  Last  five  or  six  weeks. 

Q. — This  excitement  lias  tended  to  do  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  they  most  all  in  one  place? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  great  many,  in  fact  all  the  houses  where  white  men 
used  to  resort  are  broken  up.  I  don't  think  you  can  find  one  in  the 
city. 

******  5): 

there? 
great  many 

Q. — How  many  have  there  been  for  a  year  back — prior  to  six 
weeks  ago  ? 

A. — Forty,  fifty,  or  sixty. 

*****.***  ^ 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  now? 

A. — I  don't  think  there  is  anj'. 

Q. — No  gambling  houses  ?  ^ 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lewis — You  mean  it  has  been  stopped  since  this  excite- 
ment? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans — How  long  since  they  stopped? 

A. — All  closed  up,  dark,  within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks;  that  is, 
houses  that  had  the  reputation  of  being  gambling  houses. 

Q. — There  were  fifty  or  sixty  in  that  small  place? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  there  was. 

********* 

By  Mr.  Donovan — The  heads  of  the  companies  told  us  that  the 
gambling  houses  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  and  paying  money 
to  men  at  the  City  Hall,  to  secure  themselves  from  interference — and 
the  same  thing  regarding  the  houses  of  prostitution.  They  said  that 
if  we  could  get  honest  American  officers,  there  would  be  no  more 
gambling  and  prostitution  in  Chinatown ;  but  until  that  time,  they 
will  continue  to  exist.  This  was  told  us  by  the  heads  of  the  com- 
panies, the  six  Presidents  being  present.  They  said  they  had  a  per- 
fect terror  of  these  men ;  they  were  afraid  of  them,  and  they  did  not 
dare  to  do  anything  against  them. 

A. — In  answer,  I  will  state  that  all  those  men  talking  to  you  were 
interested  in  those  gambling  houses. 

By  Mr.  Haymond — Why  are  the  gambling  houses  closed  now  ?  Has 
it  been  done  by  the  exercise  of  police  power? 

A. — I  said  they  were  reported  to  be  gambling  houses.  I  have  not 
seen  a  game  of  tan  conducted  in  three  years. 

By  Mr.  Evans — You  speak  of  fifty  or  sixty  gambling  houses.  I  want 
to  know  why  it  is  that  these  houses  were  allowed  to  run,  under  the 
law  ? 

A. — That  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pierson — How  do  you  account  for  their  having  been  closed 
up  within  the  last  six  weeks? 

A. — Because  the  police  officers  made  raids  on  them. 

Q. — Do  you  suppose  this  excitement  has  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 


A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans— Is  it  tlic  duty  of  the  officers  to  raid  them  now,  any 
more  than  before? 

A. — No,  sir. 

By  3L:  Donovan— Hixs  not  the  excitement  liad  the  effect  of  making 
the  police  officers  do  their  duty? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans— How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  this  same 
number  of  houses  will  be  open? 

A.— That  I  can't  tell. 

By  Mr.  Haymond—}Ia.\'e  you  any  special  instruction  from  the  head 
of  the  department  as  to  vour  dutv  in  closing  them  up? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q.— None,  at  all? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  instructions  in  regard  to  closing  up  houses 
of  prostitution  ? 

A. — Since  ]\layor  Bryant  has  been  in  office  he  has  given  me  instruc- 
tions. 

Q. — None  before? 

A. — No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans — Don't  you  know,  as  a  policeman  under  your  oath 
of  office,  that  there  was  a  law  against  gambling,  and  that  it  was  your 
duty  to  close  these  houses  without  instructions  ? 

A. — I  never  knew  there  was  gambling  in  there.  I  said  it  was  only 
reported  to  be.     I  have  not  seen  gambling  for  three  years. 

Q. — You  could  have  seen  it  if  you  tried  to  find  it  out? 

A. — No ;  I  could  not. 

■:^  -^  -^  -^i:  -^  -^  -i^L  ■i^  ':^ 

By  Mr.  Donovan — Did  the  Chief  of  Police  ever  tell  you  to  look  out 
for  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  carry  out  city  ordinances? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q.— Never  did  ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  the  only  time  this  thing  was  called  to  your  attention  was 
by  jSIayor  Bryant? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  that  if  some  one  else— some  other  Chief  of 
Police,  or  some  other  Mayor,  had  made  it  his  business  to  instruct 
specials  and  regular  policemen,  those  gambling  houses  and  houses  of 
prostitution  could  have  been  closed  years  ago  ? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — You  had  the  same  number  of  policemen  as  now  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  same  opportunities? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  a  less  number  of  Chinamen? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rogers — Are  you  a  regular  officer? 

A. — I  am  a  special  officer. 

By  Mr.  Evans— How  are  the  special  policemen  appointed  ? 

A. — The  same  as  regular  officers. 

Q. — Who  pays  them  ? 

A.— The  Chinese.     We  draw  nothing  from  the  city  treasury.     W  e 
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have  no  regular  salary,  but  we  (lc]»en(l  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  store-keepers.  A  i)art  of  our  duty  is  to  employ  men  to  keep 
the  streets  clean. 

Q. — How  many  special  ixdicemen  are  there  in  the  Chinese  (juarter? 

A. — Five  or  six. 

By  Mr.  Donovan — What  class  of  Chinanicn  ]>ay  the  special  police- 
men for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  American  laws — the  heads  of 
the  companies  or  the  store-keepers? 

A. — Tlie  store-keepers. 

By  Mr.  Evans — What  is  the  average  pay  of  special  policemen? 

A. — That  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q. — You  have  no  stipulated  price? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whether  you  get  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  one  thousand  dollars  a  week? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  the  others  get. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  pay  ? 

A. — I  object  to  answering  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Haymond — These  special  policemen  are  paid  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  people  living  on  the  beats? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Picrson — Special  policemen  in  some  districts  receive  more 
than  others? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Does  not  the  pay  of  special  policemen  depend  upon  the  dens- 
ity of  the  population  in  their  districts? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  might  go  to  a  store  and  get  four  bits,  and  in  the 
AVestern  Addition  some  men  might  get  ten  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Haymond — Then  you  really  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  j'ou  know  of  any  other  person  who  can  give  us  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subjects  you  have  been  examined  about? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 


Sax  Francisco,  April  loth,  1876. 
Jas.  R.  Rogers  sworn : 

By  Mr.  Haymond — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 
A. — Twenty-seven  years. 

Q. — How  much  of  that  time  has  been  spent  in  San  Francisco? 
A. — Six  years. 

Q. — What  has  been  j'our  occupation  ? 
A. — During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  a  police  officer. 
Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

About  three  years  ago  Chief  CroAvlej^  detailed  me  to  shut  up 
houses  of  prostitution  in  Chinatown.  On  one  occasion  I  caught  a 
woman  soliciting,  and  told  her  to  come  with  me.     She  said  she  had 

the .     I  thought  she  meant  the  venereal  disease,  but  she  pulled 

up  her  clothes  and  showed  me  that  she  had  the  small-pox;  yet  she 


was  sitting  there  soliciting  prostitution  from  white  peoi)le.  These 
women  dare  not  leave  their  places,  they  are  so  filled  with  fear  of 
tlieir  owners.  There  have  been  attempts  made  to  escape,  but  the 
women  have  been  so  badly  beaten  that  they  have  rushed  to  tlie  police 
officers  for  protection.  The  women  are  sold  for  from  four  hundred 
dollars  to  six  hundred  dollars,  and  receive  a  red  paper  certifving 
that  they  shall  be  free,  but  by  the  time  they  have  served  out  their 
time  they  are  snatched  up  and  run  off  to  some  other  place,  where 
they  are  forced  to  go  through  the  same  course. 

By  Mr.  Haymond— You  say  you  suppressed  houses  of  prostitution  ? 
A. — I  did  not  suppress  them  ;  I  kept  them  closed. 

Q. — They  were  afterwards  opened  and  in  running  order? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  cause  of  that?  A^hy  were  they  not  suppressed 
permanently  ? 

A. — They  naturally  opened. 

Q. — Did  the  police  officers  relax  their  vigilance? 

A. — I  don't  know.     I  went  on  other  duty  afterwards. 

Q. — They  are  closed  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  few  days? 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

^  -:■•  '^  ■\--  'i:  ^  ifi  -Jj^  ;•: 

Q. — Tlie  ]:)0]:)ulation  of  Chinatown  has  been  estimated  at  thirty 
thousand.  What  proportion  of  that  population  lives  on  the  fruits  of 
crime — prostitution,  gambling,  etc.? 

A. — I  cannot  tell.  The  monej^  in  the  houses  of  prostitution  is  col- 
lected by  bosses,  and  paid  to  men  occupying  higher  positions  among 
the  Chinese.  The  merchants  own  these  places;  some  merchants 
own  three  and  four  of  these  houses.  That  has  been  stated  to  me  by 
Chinamen. 

Q. — How  man3^  houses  of  prostitution  are  there  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  ? 

A. — I  should  say  two  hundred;  all  the  alleys  are  full  of  them. 
There  are  from  two  to  four  women,  and  more,  in  each  house. 

Q. — How  many  gambling  houses? 

A. — A  great  many.  The  number  has  decreased  lately.  I  should 
judge  that,  before  this  excitement,  there  were  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and,  including  lottery  ticket 
houses,  fully  five  hundred.  They  draw  their  lotteries  twice  a  day — at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  are 
patronized  by  many  white  people.  Eight  hundred  people  would  be 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  engaged  in  and  about  houses  of  prosti- 
tution. Since  the  commencement  of  this  excitement,  the  number 
of  gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution  has  decreased  very 
much. 

:^  :^  ;;;  jf;  :^  ^  ^  ^  'i- 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  possible,  under  the  laws  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  the  ordinances  of  this  city,  to  close  up  those  places  and 
keep  them  closed  ? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Can  those  laws  and  ordinances  be  enforced? 

A. — There  is  no  ordinance  but  what  can  be  enforced. 

Q. — Are  the  ordinances  sufficient  to  close  up  the  places  if  they  are 
■enforced  ? 


A.— I  i)resume  they  arc.  They  arc  closed  now.  Mayor  Bryant,  I 
believe,  had  an  order  is.'^ued,  and  liad  those  places  stopped,  and  tlie 
gambling  too.  As  far  as  I  see,  in  Chinatown,  they  are  squelched,'' 
for  the  present,  at  least. 

Thj  }lr.  Pierson — Are  you  a  regular  or  local  officer? 

A. — Regular. 

(.1. — How  are  local  policemen  paid  ? 

A. — By  residents  on  their  beats.  In  the  Chinese  quarter  they  are 
paid  by  Chinese.  They  have  no  regular  price,  but  get  all  they  can, 
as  is  natural. 

By  Mr.  ILiymond — When  did  you  close  up  these  houses? 

A. — During  the  latter  part  of  Chief  Crowley's  administration. 

(2- — You  were  then  a  regular  officer,  having  a  beat  in  the  Chinese 
quarter? 

A. — Xo,  sir  ;  I  was  detailed  by  him  to  look  after  gambling  houses 
and  houses  of  pro.stitution  in  Chinatown,  and  was  on  that  duty  until 
the  Chief  went  out.  When  there  was  a  change,  I  was  detailed  to 
other  duties.  Upon  the  advent  of  Chief  Cockrill,  I  was  placed  on 
the  detective  force. 

By  Mr.  Donovan — With  efficient  officers,  you  can  suppress  these 
liouses  in  a  few  weeks,  and  keep  them  suppressed  ? 

A. — Yes;  lean  suppress  them  in  a  single  night.  You  arrest  the 
inmates  of  one  house,  and  it  travels  like  electricity,  from  one  to 
another,  and  in  ten  minutes  every  one  will  be  shut  up  and  barri- 
caded. 

********* 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  wages  local  policemen  get  on  an  average? 

A. — They  get  all  they  can.  The  exact  amounts  I  cannot  tell,  but 
thej'  are  all  good  beats.  The  officers  are  all  thorough,  first  class 
officers.  I  consider  them  as  fine  police  officers  as  there  are  on  the 
force.  I  have  had  them  to  assist  me  several  times,  and  have  always 
found  them  up  to  the  mark.  The  local  system  is  pretty  good  in 
some  respects — it  furnishes  a  guard  for  the  Chinese  quarter  when  the 
regular  police  could  not  do  it.  They  make  a  great  many  arrests,  and 
recover  much  stolen  property. 

Q. — Suppose  there  were  officers,  regular  policemen,  on  those  beats, 
receiving  no  pay.  Don't  you  think  they  could  stop  gambling  and 
prostitution  ? 

A. — Yes;  if  they  did  their  duty.  There  is  hardly  an  ordinance 
that  is  not  violated  by  the  Chinese,  and  not  one  that  cannot  be 
enforced. 


Extracts  from  the  testimony  of  Alfred  Clarke.  Testimony  taken 
in  San  Francisco,  April  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  : 

By  Mr.  McCoppin — In  view  of  your  long  connection  with  the  police 
department  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  special  service  of  the  police 
as  to  efficiency  and  desirableness  from  a  public  standpoint? 

A. — It  has  got  its  evils. 

Q. — Is  it  not  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  peorjle  who  employ 
it? 

A. — It  must  be.  If  you  look  upon  the  administration  of  law  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  public  officer,  you  v.ould  say  that  all  persons 


guilty  of  crime  should  be  equally  punished,  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination,  etc.,  but  it  would  take  a  large  number  of  officers  to 
make  the  law  very  effective  in  tlie  Chinese  quarter,  because  there 
would  have  to  be  a  great  many  arrests  to  make,  and  a  great  many 
witnesses  to  procure,  and  many  trials  to  attend. 

Q. — Does  this  special  service  make  it  very  efficient  ? 

A.— It  comes  in  in  this  way:  if  a  drunken  sailor,  or  other  persons 
drunk,  violating  the  law,  or  attacking  women,  the  special  officers  are 
useful. 

Q. — They  are  there  to  protect  the  Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  a  special  officer  is  very  useful  in  the  arrest 
of  Chinese  criminals,  but  in  the  closing  of  houses  of  prostitution 
and  gambling,  our  best  reliance  is  upon  the  regular  force,  becau.se 
they  are  under  no  obligations  to  favor  gamblers  or  prostitutes. 

Q. — Cannot  the  Chief  of  Police  suppress  gambling  and  prostitution? 

A. — A  very  energetic  effort  was  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five 

Q. — I  mean  to-day.  Suppose  the  Chief  resolved  to  suppress  gam- 
bling and  prostitution  in  that  quarter,  is  it  not  possible  to  do  it  ? 

A. — As  far  as  the  police  are  concerned  it  is  possible  to  arrest  a 
great  many  offenders. 

Q. — Answer  my  question.  If  you  were  the  Chief  of  Police,  could 
you  stop  it? 

A. — I  should  not  undertake  to  do  it,  unless  I  should  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Courts  to  try  the  persons  I  might  bring  in. 

Q. — I  am  asking  as  to  the  ability  of  the  police  department  to  sup- 
press these  houses. 

A. — The  present  police  department  cannot  totally  suppress  gam- 
bling or  prostitution. 

By  Mr.  Haymond — They  could  make  it  unprofitable? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q. — Suppose  two  or  three  officers,  like  Rogers  and  yourself,  were 
sent  up  in  the  quarter  with  an  efficient  force,  could  you  keep  these 
houses  closed  up  ? 

A. — As  long  as  we  were  on  the  ground  we  could,  but  when  we 
went  away  they  would  open. 

Q. — Suppose  you  were  to  depend  upon  the  special  officers  detailed 
for  that  purpose,  could  you  keep  them  closed  ? 

A.— I  think  not,  clearly  for  the  reason  that  we  could  not  be  in 
every  Chinese  place  where  there  might  be  gambling  at  the  same 
time,  and  our  Courts  are  not  numerous  enough  to  try  all  the  offend- 
ers that  we  might  arrest.  In  order  to  suppress  crime  altogether  it 
would  require  a  great  many  more  police  than  we  have  now,  and  this 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 


San  Francisco,  April  lUth,  1876. 

Andrew  McKenzie  sworn : 
By  Mr.  Picrson— What  is  your  business  ? 
A. — A  local  officer. 

Q.— Are  there  any  considerable  numbers  of  Chinese  houses  of  pros- 
titution on  those  alleys? 
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A. — There  are  quite  a  number,  but  I  think  just  now  they  are  all 
closed. 

Q. — Are  there  gambling  houses  on  your  beat? 

A. — There  have  been. 

Q. — Are  there  now? 

A. — There  are  both  white  and  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  in 
Chinatown  proper. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  Chinese  gambling  houses.  Since  what  time 
have  they  been  closed? 

A. — During  this  excitement. 

Q. — How  long — four  weeks — six  weeks? 

A. — About  two  weeks. 

Q. — How  many  were  on  your  beat? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  only  by  reputation,  because  they  would  never 
let  me  in.  *  *  *  Three  years  ago  there  were  raids  by  the  police, 
and  they  closed  them  up  so  they  would  not  let  any  white  men  in. 

Q. — You  knew  them  by  repute? 

A. — I  suppose,  by  repute,  they  were  gambling  houses. 

Q. — How  many  were  they? 

A. — I  suppose  on  Dupont  Street,  AVashington  Alley,  and  Jackson 
Street,  some  twenty,  more  or  less. 

Q. — During  those  three  years  when  they  were  known  to  be  gam- 
bling houses,  by  repute,  was  any  effort  made  by  the  police  department 
to  suppress  gambling  there? 

A. — It  was  more  an  effort  to  keep  them  back. 

Q. — Did  the  police  officers  have  any  instructions  from  the  head  of 
the  department  to  stop  gambling? 

A. — At  that  time  I  was  in  the  theatre,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
the  instructions  were.     I  was  in  the  theatre,  an  officer  of  the  theatre. 

Q. — Six  weeks  ago,  was  prostitution  carried  on  openly  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  city? 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  it  was  under  restraint. 

Q. — How  do  you  mean  under  restraint? 

A. — Kept  back  from  the  public  streets.  There  are  no  "signs" 
standing  in  the  doors;  that  is,  I  mean  women  standing  in  doorwaj's 
asking  persons  to  "  come  in."  There  have  been,  but  thej^  have  all 
been  closed  within  the  last  two  weeks. 

Q. — How  many  were  there  before  ? 

A. — About  twenty.  We  have  never  entirely  suppressed  gambling 
but  generally  managed  to  keep  it  under  some  restraint.  We  have 
driven  it  and  prostitution  to  the  back  streets,  and  off  the  street  itself. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Globe  Hotel? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  manj^  people  sleep  there? 

A. — I  suppose  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Haymond — Is  it  difficult  to  enforce  ordinances  among  the 
Chinese? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Worse  than  among  any  population  you  know  in  the  citj'? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  ordinances  in  the  Chinese 
quarter? 

A. — That  I  cannot  say. 
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Q. — It  never  has  been  done,  has  it?  Is  there  a  single  ordinance 
enforced  in  the  Chinese  quarter? 

A. — A  great  many  ordinances  throughout  the  city  have  not  been 
enforced. 

(Question  repeated — no  answer.) 

By  Mr.  McCoppin — You  say  that  houses  of  prostitution  are  closed 
now? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Also,  gambling  houses? 

A. — As  far  as  my  observation  goes.  I  know  that  officers  were  out 
in  disguise  night  before  last  and  last  night,  and  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes  they  were  closed. 

Q. — Why  are  they  closed  now  ? 

A. — From  the  simple  reason  that  they  can't  get  any  business,  I 
suppose;  I  don't  know. 

Q. — Is  that  caused  by  the  enforcing  of  the  city  ordinances  at  this 
time  ? 

A. — I  suppose  it  is. 

Q, — Why  could  they  not  always  be  kept  closed,  and  the  law 
enforced  ? 

A. — As  I  remarked  before,  it  was  more  to  restrain  and  drive  them 
off  the  public  streets,  heretofore.  It  may  be  going  on,  but  more  con- 
cealed than  it  was  before.     If  a  man  is  hungry  he  will  eat. 

Q. — Speaking  of  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the 
law — they  have  had  the  same  power  before  that  they  have  now? 

A. — I  suppose  they  have. 

Q. — The  cause  they  were  not  closed  up  before  is  because  they  did 
not  enforce  the  law? 

A. — I  suppose  there  is  something  in  that. 

Q. — You  believe  the  law  can  be  enforced  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  entirely. 

Q. — Tell  me  why  you  cannot  enforce  the  law. 

A. — If  a  man  is  hungry  you  cannot  force  him  not  to  eat,  and  it  is 
just  as  natural  for  men  and  women  to  commingle  together  as  it  is  to 

Q.— To  violate  the  law  ? 

A.— They  don't  violate  the  law  of  nature.  They  think  they  are 
right. 

Q.— Suppose  we  are  willing  to  pass  laws  to  suppress  those  things; 
do  you  think  the  laws  can  be  enforced? 

A.— W^e  all 

Q. — Answer  my  question. 

A. — I  don't  think  they  could  be. 

Q.— So  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  population  is  a  criminal  one, 
living  in  open  violation  of  laws  and  ordinances? 

A. — A  great  many. 

Q. — And  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  the  laws? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  know^  any  city  in  the  world  where  the  laws  are  violated 
with  the  impunity  they  are  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city? 

A.— No ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  people  in  the  world  who  have 
the  means  to  live  better,  yet  will  not  live  better. 

Q.---Y0U  are  paid  by  the  Chinese,  are  you  not? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — And  ;i  large  part  of  voiir  ])av  comes  from  gamblers  and  prosti- 
tutes? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  from  people  living  on  our  heats. 

Q.— Don't  tliis  closing  of  these  gamhling  houses  and  houses  of 
prostitution  have  a  distressing  effect  upon  the  income  of  the  officers 
in  that  quarter? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Don't  it  destroy  the  salary  to  a  great  extent? 

A. — It  does ;  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q. — It  deprives  them  of  some  salary? 

A. — We  don't  make  such  big  collections, 

Q. — Don't  it  seem  to  you,  in  the  case  of  special  officers,  they  are 
interested  in  not  breaking  up  gambling  houses,  but  in  having  them 
in  full  blast? 

A. — If  I  am  ordered  to  do  a  thing,  I  will  do  it. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  where  the  moneyed  interest  would  be? 

A. — Monej'  is  a  great  lever.    There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q. — The  moneyed  interest  w^ould  be  in  favor  of  having  them  open  ? 

A. — Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  man  wants  to  see  his  business  do" 
well. 

Q. — And  the  special  policeman's  business  in  this  city  flourishes 
when  houses  of  prostitution  and  gambling  houses  are  open? 

A. — He  collects  more.  But  there  is  a  dark  hour  in  all  kinds  of 
business. 

Q. — The  dark  hour  of  your  business  is  when  the  houses  are  closed? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  H.  H.  ToLAND  sworn  : 

By  Mr.  Haymond — Doctor,  how  long  have  you  practiced  medicine 
in  this  State  ? 

A. — Twenty-three  years. 

Q. — And  during  that  time  have  you  had  one  of  the  leading  posi- 
tions, from  a  medical  point  of  view,  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  the  founder  of  the  "  Toland  Medical  University?  " 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Of  w^hat  institution  were  you  a  graduate  ? 

A. — Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-two — one  of  the  first  AVestern  universities  that  Avas  established, 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Q. — It  has  been  stated  that  these  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  are 
open  to  small  boys,  and  that  a  great  many  have  been  diseased.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that? 

A. — I  know  that  is  so.  I  have  seen  boys  eight  and  ten  years  old 
witli  diseases  they  told  me  they  contracted  on  Jackson  Street.  It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  they  commence  indulging  in  that  passion. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  syphilis  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  occur 
in  children  not  more  than  ten  or  tw^elve  years  old.  They  generally 
try  to  conceal  their  condition  from  their  parents.  They  come  to  me 
and  I  help  screen  it  from  their  parents,  and  cure  them  without  com- 
pensation. Sometimes  parents,  unaware  of  what  is  the  matter,  bring 
their  boys  to  me,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  the  truth  from  them. 

Q. — Are  these  cases  of  frequent  occurrence? 
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A. — Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  that 
are  often  diseased.  In  consequence  of  neglect,  they  finally  become 
the  worst  cases  we  have  to  treat. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Shore  sworn : 

By  Mr.  Pierson — What  is  your  profession  ? 

A. — Physician  and  surgeon. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  such  ? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

Q. — From  where  did  you  graduate  ? 

A. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia). 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? 

A. — I  came  to  California  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  in  the  winter 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty — December,  I  think — and  I  have  been 
here  ever  since.  I  have  resided  in  San  Francisco  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Q. — Practicing  your  profession  all  the  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
■     Q. — You  are  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  influence  Chinese  prostitution  has  upon 
the  white  population? 

A. — A^ery  bad — exceedingly  so. 

Q. — What  is  the  effect  on  the  youth  of  San  Francisco  ? 

A. — The  presence  of  Chinese  women  here  has  made  prostitution 
excessively  cheap.  I  have  had  boys  from  twelve  years  up  to  eight- 
een and  nineteen — any  numbers  of  them — afflicted  with  syphilis 
contracted  from  Chinese  prostitutes. 

Q. — From  your  own  experience,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  evil  among  boys  ? 

A. — It  would  be  very  hard  to  give  you  a  definite  idea. 

Q. — Is  it  very  general  ? 

A. — Yes  ;  and  I  suppose  my  experience  must  be  the  experience  of 
all  the  physicians  in  San  Francisco  in  full  practice. 
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